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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL    REVIEW. 


PREFATORY    NOTE. 

r  I  ^HERE  is  scarcely  a  province  of  the  entire  realm  of 
science  and  scholarship  which  is  now  without  an  offi- 
cial organ  in  America.  New  journals  of  Mathematics,  Chemis- 
try, Biology,  Philology,  Archaeology,  etc.,  have  within  the  last 
decade  or  two  succeeded  one  another  with  astounding  rapidity. 
But  whether  it  is  that  Philosophy  is  the  late  product  of  a 
nation's  maturity,  or  that  the  example  of  the  sporadic  and 
incidental  efforts  to  which  the  British  people  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  their  systems  of  thought  has  infected  the  habits 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  fact 
certainly  is  that  there  does  not  exist  amongst  us  any  periodi- 
cal organ  which  concerns  itself  exclusively  with  Philosophy  in 
general,  or  even  an  academy  or  a  society  which,  in  the  absence 
of  such  an  organ,  might  bring  the  philosophical  minds  of  the 
nation  into  fruitful  co-operation  for  the  promotion  of  their 
common  object.  There  is  neither  an  organ  nor  an  organiza- 
tion of  philosophical  activity  in  America. 

If,  however,  we  reflect  a  little  upon  the  conditions,  we  shall 
have  to  acknowledge  that,  whatever  be  the  pre-conceptions  of 
supercilious  critics,  America  is  a  land  of  great  promise  for 
Philosophy.  Why  did  the  Greeks  excel  all  peoples  of  anti- 
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quity  in  their  efforts  at  philosophical  inquiry?  In  the  first 
place,  as  Zeller  assures  us,  they  were  favored  by  the  charac- 
ter of  their  abode,  which  afforded  stimulus  and  resources  of 
the  most  diverse  kinds  along  with  rewards  for  those  who  earned 
them,  and  by  its  situation  between  Europe  and  Asia  whereby 
the  inhabitants  were  marked  out  for  the  liveliest  intercourse 
with  each  other  and  with  their  neighbors.  *-When  we  remem- 
ber that  the  distance  between  America  and  Europe  has  now 
been  reduced  to  a  fraction  over  five  days,  and  the  distance 
between  America  and  Asia  to  less  than  twice  that  time,  we 
shall  see  that  Zeller's  conception  of  the  Hellenic  world  as  a 
"bridge  connecting  Europe  and  Asia"  is  especially  applicable 
to  America,  though  Americans  scarcely  need  to  leave  their 
own  country  for  the  boon  of  intercourse  with  foreign  races, 
European  or  Asiatic.  The  other  topographical  features  of  the 
home  of  the  Hellenes  are  also  characteristic  of  America  if 
only  they  be  raised  to  a  higher  power ;  that  is,  if  only  we 
imagine  the  area  of  their  country  indefinitely  expanded,  its 
resources  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  its  facilities  for  inter- 
communication and  intercourse  indefinitely  increased.  In  the 
second  place,  Zeller  finds  the  originating  ground  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy in  the  numerous  and  happily  combined  endowments 
of  the  people :  in  their  practical  address  and  active  power,  in 
their  aesthetic  feeling  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  in  the  equi- 
poise of  their  realism  and  idealism,  in  their  acute  perception 
of  individuality  and  their  harmonious  conception  of  a  totality, 
and  in  their  openness  to  foreign  influences  along  with  the 
self-poised  independence  that  enabled  them  to  assimilate  what 
they  received.  If  this  picture  of  natural  endowment,  to  which 
might  be  added  a  unique  vein  of  humor,  be  not  the  counter- 
feit presentment  of  the  American  temperament,  there  is  cer- 
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tainly  no  other  people  of  whom  so  many  of  the  features  are 
accurately  descriptive.  Even  our  critics  would  probably  con- 
cede us  everything  except  the  idealistic  mood  and  perhaps 
(though  Edwards  would  be  the  refutation)  the  speculative 
grasp.  What  is  wanting,  however,  to  the  original  Saxon  stock 
in  these  respects  is  being  developed,  so  observation  would  seem 
to  show,  from  the  German  and  other  foreign  grafts  now  happily 
incorporated  with  it.  As  the  mixing-place  of  the  Same  and 
the  Other  (to  apply  the  striking  terminology  of  Plato),  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  America  will  be  the  scene  on 
which  that  master-demiurgus,  the  human  spirit,  will  manifest 
its  next  world-phase  of  philosophical  discovery,  interpretation, 
and  construction.  And  this  confidence  is  further  justified  by 
Zeller's  account  of  the  third  and  last  condition  of  the  origin  of 
Greek  Philosophy.  This  he  finds  in  the  condition  of  Hellenic 
civilization,  more  particularly,  in  the  course  and  actual  attain- 
ment of  the  religious,  moral,  political,  and  artistic  development 
of  the  Hellenes.  On  the  one  hand,  Greek  culture  was  char- 
acterized by  freedom,  —  freedom  of  government  for  the  city- 
states,  freedom  of  action  for  the  individual,  and  freedom  of 
thought  in  religion  (which  possessed  no  uniform  system  of 
doctrine  and  no  regularly  organized  priesthood  endowed  with 
external  power).  On  the  other  hand,  Greek  culture  was  char- 
acterized by  respect  for  custom  and  law  and  by  subordination 
of  the  individual  to  the  whole.  These  opposite  features  at- 
tained to  a  full  harmony  of  development  about  the  time  of 
the  origin  of  Greek  Philosophy.  To  them  it  owes,  on  the  one 
hand,  its  originality  and  independence  ;  on  the  other,  its  order- 
liness, its  system,  its  constructive  tendencies.  If  these  favor- 
ing aspects  of  Greek  civilization  are  not  to-day  reproduced  in 
the  American  love  of  independence  and  the  American  respect 
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for  law,  in  the  American  union  of  half  a  hundred  "  sovereign  " 
commonwealths  with  all  their  county  and  town  governments 
under  one  federal  head,  in  the  American  churches  with  their 
democratic  organization  and  their  multifarious  and  plastic 
creeds,  in  American  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  which 
has  always  tended  to  build  and  not  merely  to  destroy;  then 
one  can  scarcely  imagine  where  they  are  to  be  found,  even  in 
approximation,  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

That  a  combination  of  endowments,  culture,  and  circum- 
stances, so  favorable  to  the  development  of  Philosophy,  should 
exist  in  a  nation  numbering  between  sixty  and  seventy  mil- 
lions, is  a  most  hopeful  augury  for  the  future  of  human  civil- 
ization. We  are  not  required,  however,  to  nourish  our  spirits 
on  expectation  merely.  The  signs  and  omens  already  move 
towards  their  fulfilment.  What  is  prefigured  in  the  condi- 
tions is  even  now  becoming  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time. 
Never  before  in  our  history  has  there  been  so  deep  and  so 
widely  diffused  an  interest  in  philosophical  subjects.  The 
light,  unreflective,  optimistic  mood  of  earlier  days  may  not 
have  deserted  us,  but  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
nation  enters  upon  the  second  century  of  its  career  with  a 
new  feeling  of  unrest  and  a  temper  of  greater  seriousness 
and  reflection.  We  see  old  things  pass  away  ;  and  we  are 
not  yet  adjusted  to  the  new  things  of  theory  and  practice, 
of  science  and  scholarship,  of  social,  moral,  and  religious  life. 
With  characteristic  quickness  and  intensity,  we  have  set  our 
faces  towards  first  principles,  if  so  be  we  may  gain  a  new 
understanding  of  men's  relations  to  one  another  and  to  God, 
of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  the  world,  of  all  that  is  and 
of  man's  knowledge  of  what  is.  The  more  obvious  symp- 
toms of  this  philosophical  renascence,  apart  from  the  general 
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interest  already  mentioned,  are  the  establishment  of  new 
philosophical  professorships  and  schools  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  material  equipment,  the  continuous  enlargement  of 
the  body  of  advanced  students  who  avail  themselves  of  these 
privileges,  the  progress  in  the  number  of  philosophical  writers, 
and  in  the  quality  of  their  productions,  and  the  multiplication 
of  special  investigations  and  publications  in  Psychology  and 
other  branches  of  Philosophy.  If  it  were  safe  to  prophesy 
from  the  "  seeds  and  weak  beginnings "  of  things  "  as  yet 
not  come  to  life,"  one  might  venture  to  forecast  from  this 
vigorous  philosophical  activity,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
parity  of  conditions,  a  harvest  of  thought  like  that  gathered 
in  Greece  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  or  that  which 
came  to  maturity  in  Germany  scarce  three  generations  ago. 
But  in  one  respect  there  will  be  an  important  difference. 
The  new  birth  of  Philosophy  amongst  ourselves  will  be  the 
final  outcome  of  devotion  to  special  philosophical  interests 
and  of  cultivation  of  special  philosophical  domains.  Our 
classic  systems,  if  ever  we  form  them,  will  rest  on  a  much 
wider  induction  of  facts  than  any  preceding  philosophical 
systems.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  the  spirit  of  speciali- 
zation has  taken  possession  of  Philosophy,  and  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  special  investigations  and  special 
publications  conducted  by  Americans.  But  division  of  labor 
is  profitless  without  co-operation.  There  exists,  however,  no 
journal  which  appeals  to  an  audience  composed  of  all  those 
engaged  or  interested  in  Philosophy.  With  the  ever-increasing 
specialization  of  studies,  the  need  of  such  a  common  medium 
becomes  every  day  more  evident. 

To  meet  this  need  THE   PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  has  been 
established.     It  will  aim  at  the  organization,  the  diffusion,  and 
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the  increase  of  philosophical  knowledge  and  activity  in  America. 
It  will  reflect,  in  properly  classified  summaries,  the  light  now 
scattered  throughout  the  philosophical  periodicals  of  the  world ; 
it  will  present  full  and  critical  notices,  by  recognized  experts, 
of  all  new  books  as  they  appear ;  it  will  furnish  an  arena  for 
the  free  discussion  of  philosophical  topics  or  writings ;  and  it 
will  be  an  organ  through  which  investigators  may  make  known 
to  their  fellow-laborers  the  results  of  their  researches  and 
reflections.  The  philosophical  genius  of  the  nation  will,  it  is 
expected,  find  in  the  new  periodical  a  medium  of  free  expres- 
sion, an  aid  to  full  and  harmonious  development,  and  an  instru- 
ment for  ministering  to  its  needs. 

The  scope  of  the  REVIEW  will  be  as  wide  as  Philosophy,  in 
its  broadest  sense.  It  will  range  over  the  field  of  Psychology, 
Logic,  Ethics,  ^Esthetics,  Philosophy  of  Education,  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  Metaphysics,  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  Episte- 
mology.  This  is  not  the  place  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  these 
different  subjects  under  one  generic  title.  It  must  suffice  to 
observe  that,  historically,  they  have  all  been  regarded  as 
branches  of  Philosophy ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
run  into  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  speculation  (which 
is  as  essential  to  science  as  observation)  cannot  be  carried  on 
in  any  one  of  them  without  ultimately  involving  most,  if  not 
all,  the  others.  This  is,  presumably,  what  is  meant  by  those 
who  speak  of  Philosophy  as  a  unity,  or  a  circle  returning  into 
itself.  The  perennial  fascination  of  Philosophy  for  the  best 
minds  of  the  race  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  setting  out  with 
consciousness,  it  is  and  must  be  directed  upon  nothing  short 
of  the  whole  of  existence.  But  such  a  grasp  of  the  whole  is 
attained  only  in  and  through  a  mastery  of  the  parts.  In  this 
connection  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  service  recently 
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rendered  by  Psychology  which,  by  enlarging  its  field  of 
observation  and  improving  its  methods  of  investigation,  has 
within  the  last  decade  probably  outstripped  every  other  prov- 
ince of  human  knowledge  in  the  rate  of  its  growth.  A  some- 
what similar  advance  may  be  expected  for  Logic,  Ethics,  etc. 
But  even  if  each  of  these  subjects  had  a  specialized  organ, 
there  would  still  be  need  of  a  general  philosophical  magazine 
to  bring  to  a  focus  the  light  generated  in  the  several  provin- 
cial centres  and  to  reflect  it  upon  the  wider  undertakings  of 
the  federal  executive.  It  may  not  always  be  easy  in  practice 
to  draw  the  line  between  what  belongs  to  general  Philosophy 
and  what  should  more  properly  appear  in  a  specialized  journal. 
Nothing  remains  but  for  an  editor,  with  due  regard  for  the 
work  of  others,  to  keep  always  in  mind  the  best  interests  of 
Philosophy.  To  this  high  trust  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW 
would  be  recreant  did  it  not,  for  every  branch  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Mind  and  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  equally  encourage 
the  accumulation  and  interpretation  of  facts  and  the  criticism 
and  construction  of  systems.  Its  domain  is  as  broad  as  mind 
and  what  mind  knows.  And  it  will  be  an  open  forum  alike  for 
those  who  increase  the  stock  of  positive  data  and  for  those 
who  strive  to  see  new  facts  in  their  bearings  and  relations 
and  to  trace  them  up  to  their  ultimate  speculative  implica- 
tions. It  has  no  dread  either  of  "positivism"  or  of  "meta- 
physics"; for,  in  the  phrase  of  Kant,  facts  without  theory 
are  blind,  and  theory  without  facts  is  empty. 

With  the  generality  of  its  scope,  the  REVIEW  will  combine 
an  impartiality  and  catholicity  of  tone  and  spirit.  It  will  not 
be  the  organ  of  any  institution,  or  of  any  sect,  or  of  any 
interest.  Though  receiving  support  from  private  endowments, 
so  that  its  financial  basis  is  sound  and  durable,  it  must  be 
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and  remain,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  subsidy,  an  abso- 
lutely free  organ,  national  and  international,  of  general  Philos- 
ophy. An  equal  hearing  will  be  given  to  both  sides  of  every 
unsettled  question.  Too  much  light  cannot  be  thrown  on 
obscure  subjects,  provided  only  it  be  "dry"  light.  Writers 
alone  will  be  responsible  for  their  articles,  which  in  all  cases 
will  be  signed.  The  periodical  itself  will  maintain  the  same 
objectivity  of  judgment  as  a  journal  of  Mathematics  or 
Philology. 

The  character  and  methods  of  a  new  periodical  will,  after 
all,  be  most  fully  revealed  by  the  contents  of  its  successive 
issues.  The  first  number  of  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW, 
which  is  to  be  a  bimensal  publication,  is  herewith  presented 
to  the  public.  As  the  quest  of  philosophic  truth,  to  which  it 
is  dedicated,  has  been  despairingly  compared  to  sailing  blindly 
over  a  stormy  and  boundless  ocean,  we  may  auspicate  the 
new  venture  by  reflecting  that  the  date  of  its  origin  coin- 
cides with  the  quadri-centennial  anniversary  of  the  triumphant 
voyage  of  Columbus.  But  our  hope  of  success  is  not  without  a 
more  solid  foundation.  The  co-operation  of  most  of  the  fore- 
most philosophical  teachers  and  writers  of  America  and  of 
many  of  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  European  Continent 
has  already  been  secured ;  and  others,  it  is  expected,  will  soon 
be  added  to  the  list.  But  universality  is  a  note  of  the  REVIEW. 
In  conclusion,  therefore,  contributions  are  invited  from  all 
philosophical  experts,  and  support  solicited  from  all  who  are 
interested  in  Philosophy. 


THE    CRITICAL    PHILOSOPHY   AND    IDEALISM. 

HUMAN  thought  develops  by  antagonism.  The  great  mas- 
ters of  speculation  are  of  kin  with  the  great  prophets  : 
impelled  by  a  fiery  energy  and  enthusiasm,  they  build  up  an 
edifice  of  thought,  which  is  imposing  by  its  large  and  bold  out- 
lines, and  which  for  a  time  is  admired  as  a  flawless  product.  A 
new  contribution  has  been  made  to  the  intellectual  treasures  of 
the  race,  and  men  are  neither  able  nor  disposed  to  criticise  it. 
But  when  the  new  ideas  have  become  common  property,  and  when 
a  new  expansion  of  thought  has  taken  place  in  other  directions, 
—  in  science,  literature,  religion,  —  it  begins  to  be  felt  that  a 
fresh  synthesis  is  required  to  do  perfect  justice  to  the  increased  / 
complexity  of  human  life.  The  accepted  philosophy  is  not  false, 
but  it  is  inadequate :  it  has  entered  upon  a  path  that  points  to 
a  further  goal.  The  critical  movement  begins,  and  cannot  stop 
until  a  higher  phase  of  speculation  has  been  reached. 

The  philosophy  of  Kant  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  inevi-^ 
table  law  of  philosophical  evolution.  Accepted  at  first  by  sub- 
missive disciples,  it  had  afterwards  to  submit  to  a  severe  process 
of  criticism  which  culminated  in  the  Absolute  Idealism  of 
Hegel.  The  synthesis  of  Kant,  as  based  upon  an  untenable 
opposition  of  the  phenomenal  and  the  real,  was  weighed  and 
found  wanting.  The  debt  of  humanity  to  Kant  is  incalculable, 
but  a  slavish  submission  to  his  system,  and  especially  to  the 
letter  of  his  system,  can  only  result  in  arresting  the  free  activity 
of  the  human  spirit.  We  must  therefore  be  grateful  to  any  one 
who  helps  us,  not  merely  to  see  Kant,  but  to  see  beyond  him.^ 
This  is  the  task  which  Professor  Caird,  in  his  exhaustive  work 
on  the  Critical  Philosophy,1  has  set  himself  to  perform,  and  he 

1  The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant.  By  Edward  Caird,  LL.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  Two  Volumes.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1889. 
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has  done  it  in  a  way  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.     No  work 
of  the  same  value  has  appeared  in  the  region  of  pure  philosophy 

>  since  the  publication  of  the  late  Professor  Green's  Prolegomena 
to  Ethics.     Mr.  Caird's  review  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant  has 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  all  the  problems  of  the  higher 
philosophy,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  topic  which  has 
not  received  at  his  hands  the  peculiar  illumination  that  comes 
from  breadth  of  culture  and  from  speculative  depth  and  subtlety. 
The  author  has  displayed  extraordinary  patience  and  industry  in 
tracing  every  idea  of  Kant  from  its  first  imperfect  presentation 
to  its  final  form,  and  he  has  gone  on  to  show  the  further  devel- 
opment which  it  must  receive  if  we  are  to  have  a  consistent  and 
adequate  theory.     In  these  two  volumes  the  reader  will  find  a 
complete  statement  of  the  whole  of  Kant's  philosophy,  and  a 

>  masterly  criticism  of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  Absolute  Ideal- 
ism.    Thus  even  those  who  cannot  accept  the  author's  results 
have  now  the  data  from  which  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  and  of  that  Idealism  which 
historically  issued  from  it.     The  introductory  chapter  on  the 
Idea  of  Criticism  may  be  especially  commended  to  those  who 
still  imagine  that  Idealism  consists  in  the  reduction  of  knowl- 
edge to  passing   states  of   the  individual  subject.     They  will 
there  find  this  crude  hypothesis  exhibited  as  the  great  foe  of  a 
true  Idealism.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  formal  review  of 
Mr.  Caird's  book,  but  rather  to  bring  out  in  my  own  way  the  con- 
trast between  the  Critical  Philosophy  and  Idealism,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  knowledge 
to  objects  in  space  and  time.     For  a  full  treatment  of  this  and 
other  problems  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Caird's  work. 

It  is  a  fundamental  mistake,  as  Mr.  Caird  shows,  to  regard 
the  work  of  Kant  as  consisting  simply  in  the  limitation  of 
knowledge  to  phenomena.  The  distinction  of  the  phenomenal 
from  the  real  is  valued  by  him  mainly  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  reality  of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality ;  and  it  is,  more- 
over, a  distinction  that,  as  his  thought  develops,  alters  its  com- 
plexion and  almost  results  in  an  euthanasia.  The  peculiarity 
and  the  merit  of  Kant  is  that  he  seeks  to  do  justice  on  the  one 
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hand  to  the  scientific,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  moral  and 
religious  consciousness.  The  former  aspect  of  his  philosophy 
is  thrown  into  relief  when  he  urges  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
actions  of  man,  in  so  far  as  they  are  regarded  as  events,  which 
entitles  us  to  claim  for  them  exemption  from  the  universal  law 
of  causation ;  the  latter  aspect  is  emphasized  when  it  is  main- 
tained that,  in  his  real  or  ultimate  nature,  man  is  a  free  being 
over  whom  the  law  of  causation  has  no  sway.  Here  we  have 
the  opposition  of  the  phenomenal  and  the  real  exhibited  in  its 
most  striking  form.  How  did  Kant  reconcile  to  himself  what 
seems  to  be  a  flat  contradiction  ? 

Take  any  action  you  please,  and  you  will  find,  according  to 
Kant,  that  its  place  in  the  chain  of  events  is  as  unalterably 
determined  as  the  fall  of  a  stone,  or  the  motion  of  a  projectile 
through  space.  Let  the  action  be,  say,  the  relieving  of  distress. 
Setting  aside  the  physical  movements  which  precede  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  certain  person  stands  in  need  of  relief,  and  the 
physical  movements  by  which  the  action  is  carried  into  effect, 
there  remains  for  consideration  simply  a  series  of  mental  events, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  connected  together  in  a  fixed  order  of 
dependence.  Following  upon  the  perception  of  the  object,  there 
arises  in  the  consciousness  of  the  agent  a  desire  to  relieve  dis- 
tress. This  desire  would  not  arise  at  all,  did  not  the  agent  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  form  of  susceptibility  ;  namely,  that  of  pity  at  the 
sight  of  human  suffering.  Now,  this  susceptibility  is  a  part  of 
his  sensuous  nature,  which  he  can  neither  make  nor  unmake. 
Not  every  one  is  so  affected,  or  affected  in  the  same  degree. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  desire  to  relieve  distress  is  an  event, 
occurring  at  a  certain  moment,  and  following  upon  the  idea  of 
another's  pain  as  certainly  as  any  other  event  that  can  be 
named.  If  the  desire  is  so  strong  that  the  agent  determines  to 
relieve  the  other's  distress,  we  have  a  further  sequence  of  a 
certain  volition  upon  a  certain  desire ;  and  this,  like  all  other 
sequences,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  causality.  The  most  rigid 
determinist  has  evidently  no  reason  so  far  to  complain  of  any 
want  of  "vigor  and  rigor"  in  Kant's  doctrine.  Of  that  doc- 
trine it  is  a  striking  feature  that  it  puts  the  mental  series  of 
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events — the  perception,  desire,  and  volition  —  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  the  physical  movements  by  which  it  is  preceded 
and  followed.  Events  in  the  external  world  are  in  unbroken 
continuity  with  the  internal  stream  of  ideas.  If  Kant  still  per- 
sists in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  man,  it  is  not  without  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  apparent  strength  of  the  determinist's  case. 
How,  then,  does  he  seek  to  escape  from  the  realm  of  pure 
mechanism  ?  It  is  here  that  the  distinction  of  phenomenal  and 
real  is  made  to  play  an  important  part.  "  If  our  actions,"  says 
Kant,  "are  nothing  more  than  events  in  time,  freedom  cannot 
be  saved.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  hold  man  to  be  a  mere 
puppet  or  automaton.  No  doubt  this  automaton  will  be  con- 
scious of  himself,  but  if  he  imagines  that  he  is  therefore  master 
of  his  own  actions,  he  will  be  under  a  pure  delusion."  The  ac- 
tions of  man,  in  other  words,  must  be  capable  of  being  viewed, 
not  only  as  events,  —  which,  in  a  certain  aspect,  they  undoubt- 
edly are,  —  but  as  events  which  issue  from  a  being  who  is  not 
an  event  or  series  of  events.  To  estimate  the  precise  meaning 
and  value  of  this  distinction  we  must  ask  how  it  came  to  be 
held. 

A  full  account  of  the  steps  by  which  Kant  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  all  objects  in  space  and  all  events  in  time  are  phe- 
nomena, will  be  found  in  Mr.  Caird's  book.  Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  indicate  the  general  course  of  his  development. 
Kant  rather  overstated  the  case  when  he  spoke  of  being 
"aroused  by  Hume  from  his  dogmatic  slumber."  In  point  of 
fact  his  slumber  was  by  no  means  profound  even  before  he  had 
read  a  line  of  Hume,  nor  would  he  have  been  aroused  to  any 
purpose  had  his  own  prior  development  not  proceeded  upon  very 
different  lines  from  that  of  the  English  empiricists.  To  Leib- 
nitz in  particular  he  owed  at  least  as  much  as  to  Hume.  It  was 
Leibnitz  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  the  transcen- 
dental ideality  of  space  and  time  by  maintaining,  in  opposition 
to  Descartes,  that  space  and  time  are  but  confused  ideas  of  the 
true  elements  of  reality,  and  that  when  this  confusion  is  cleared 
away  by  the  analytic  activity  of  thought,  all  modes  of  existence 
are  found  to  be  inextended,  indivisible,  and  unchangeable  indi- 
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viduals.  It  follows  from  this  conception  of  reality  that  there 
are  no  real  relations  between  the  primitive  monads,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  real  existence  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
separate  individuals,  each  of  which  contains  within  itself  poten- 
tially all  the  phases  which  it  displays.  Now,  this  conception  of 
reality  had  a  strong  influence  upon  Kant,  an  influence  which 
makes  itself  felt  through  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  specula- 
tions. To  him,  as  to  Leibnitz,  the  real  is  the  individual,  the  " 
self-complete.  Where  he  differs  mainly  from  Leibnitz  is  in 
denying  that  such  reality  can  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  and 
this  he  is  led  to  do  because  he  sees  that  the  whole  of  the  objects 
with  which  experience  deals  are  determined  spatially  and  tem- 
porally, and  that  when  we  abstract  from  space  and  time,  we  are 
in  a  region  of  mere  ideas  to  which  no  definite  object  of  knowl- 
edge corresponds.  Kant  was  therefore  unable  to  admit  that  we 
can  by  thought  obtain  an  actual  knowledge  of  individual  reali- 
ties. When  we  have  emptied  objects  of  their  spatial  and  tem- 
poral relations,  we  have  not  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  the  real, 
but  on  the  contrary  we  have  entered  into  a  world  of  abstractions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  find  among  objects  in 
space  and  time  a  true  individual.  Every  object  in  space  is  infi- 
nitely divisible,  and,  beyond  the  remotest  object  that  we  may 
picture  to  the  imagination,  we  can  imagine  others  still  more 
remote.  Similarly,  it  is  impossible  to  break  up  time  into  indi- 
visible units,  or  to  go  back  in  imagination  to  a  moment  of  time 
beyond  which  time  was  not.  The  true  individual  thus  eludes 
us  on  both  sides  :  it  can  neither  be  thought  nor  presented.  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  we  are  for  ever  shut  out  from  a  vision 
of  reality  as  it  actually  is.  Thought  demands  completeness; 
perceptive  experience  cannot  give  it.  Kant  refuses  to  surrender 
his  belief  that  the  real  is  the  individual  or  self-complete,  and  he 
is  therefore  compelled  to  throw  the  burden  of  inadequacy  upon 
our  perceptive  experience.  But,  unless  we  maintain  the  universe 
to  be  a  mere  chaos,  and  our  indestructible  belief  in  reality  a  dream, 
we  must  attribute  the  imperfection  of  our  ordinary  knowledge 
to  a  peculiarity  in  our  own  faculty  of  perception.  This  is  what 
Kant  does.  Space  and  time,  he  maintains,  are  forms,  not  of 
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reality  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  of  reality  as  it  is  for  us.  Accept 
this  explanation,  and  our  difficulties  begin  to  disappear.  For,  as 
forms  of  human  perception,  space  and  time  are  for  us  unalter- 
able. Since  they  belong  to  the  very  constitution  of  our  minds, 
we  can  apprehend  no  object  of  sense  without  giving  it  the  form 
under  which  such  apprehension  is  alone  possible  for  us.  Leib- 
nitz was  therefore  mistaken  in  supposing  that  space  and  time 
are  merely  confused  conceptions  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
things ;  were  that  true,  we  should  be  capable  of  grasping  indi- 
vidual realities  by  analyzing  our  first  conceptions  of  things  until 
we  had  made  them  perfectly  clear.  The  truth  is  that  space  and 
time  are  not  conceptions  at  all,  but  perceptions,  and  hence  no 
precision  of  analysis  can  get  rid  of  them.  We  are  unable  even 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  that  does  not  conform 
to  the  conditions  of  space  and  time ;  for,  as  has  been  said,  no 
definite  object  can  be  apprehended  except  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Kant  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
space  and  time  is  thus  interwoven  with  his  whole  system  of 
thought.  In  one  form  or  other  he  is  always  occupied  with  the 
opposition  of  objects  of  sensible  experience,  which  can  never 
be  ultimate  realities  because  they  can  never  be  complete  indi- 
viduals, and  the  inextinguishable  impulse  to  believe  in  and  to 
seek  for  such  realities.  But  before  dealing  formally  with  the 
contrast  of  phenomenal  and  noumenal,  he  seeks  to  provide  a 
firm  basis  for  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  Though 
the  forms  of  our  perception  do  not  admit  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  in  its  ultimate  nature,  yet  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  scientific  knowledge  can  be  rigidly  demonstrated.  The  first 
of  these  principles  is,  that  every  object  of  sensible  experience 
that  we  ever  have  known,  or  ever  can  know,  is  an  extensive 
quantum.  This  conclusion  follows  from  the  necessary  and 
normal  operation  of  our  minds  under  conditions  of  space  and 
time.  For  we  cannot  apprehend  any  sensible  object  without 
picturing  it  as  spread  out  in  space,  or  as  a  succession  in  time. 
Even  the  pure  magnitudes  of  mathematics  —  such  as  a  line,  or 
a  day  —  must  be  so  presented.  Eliminate  space  and  time,  and 
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we  are  dealing  not  with  sensible  realities,  but  with  abstractions. 
Now,  space  and  time  are  not  complete  individuals.  If  indeed 
space  were,  as  the  late  Professor  Clifford  rashly  imagined  it 
might  be,  a  vast  sphere,  or  if  it  were  divided  up  into  a  number 
of  individual  spaces,  we  might  picture  it  as  complete  ;  but  as 
there  is  no  limit  to  its  divisibility  or  extensibility,  we  can  pre- 
sent it  to  ourselves  only  by  successively  generating  its  parts  and 
combining  them  into  a  relative  whole.  It  is  the  same  with  time, 
which  has  no  beginning  and  no  end.  The  perception  of  a  par- 
ticular  space  or  time  thus  exists  for  us  only  in  the  process  by 
which  it  is  generated  and  united  with  other  spaces  or  times. 
The  synthetic  activity  exercised  by  the  mind  in  this  case  takes 
the  form  of  a  successive  synthesis  of  homogeneous  units,  for 
every  part  of  space  or  time  is  precisely  alike.  This  form  of 
synthesis  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  our  sensible  presentations,  for 
obviously  no  sensible  object  can  escape  from  the  conditions  of 
our  perceptive  experience.  The  consciousness  of  this  mode 
of  synthetic  activity  is  the  consciousness  of  extensive  quantity, 
and  this  consciousness  is  presupposed  in  all  our  mathematical 
determinations  of  phenomena. 

There  is  a  second  principle  of  experience  which  we  can  lay 
down.  Not  only  are  all  phenomena  extensive  quanta,  but  they 
are  also  intensive  quanta.  Kant  finds  this  new  characteristic 
also  bound  up  with  the  conditions  of  sensible  perception.  The 
conception  of  reality,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  that  which  is  com- 
plete  in  itself,  or  absolutely  individual,  but  of  no  such  reality 
can  we  have  any  sensible  experience.  The  objects  of  our  sensi- 
ble experience  have  not  an  absolute,  but  only  a  relative  reality. 
Complete  reality  would  be  infinite,  whereas  the  reality  we  know, 
as  sensible,  possesses  only  a  limited  amount  of  reality.  We  can 
represent  any  sensible  object  as  real  only  by  conceiving  it  as 
limited  by  an  opposite  reality.  Thus  there  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  every  perception  a  synthetic  process  by  which  we  picture  real- 
ity as  ascending  from  zero  without  reaching  infinity,  and  combine 
the  elements  of  reality  so  generated  in  a  definite  degree.  As  the 
real  must  be  represented  as  in  time,  it  is  impossible  to  present 
any  reality  as  infinitely  small  or  infinitely  large.  The  apprehen- 
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sion  of  an  object  as  sensibly  real  thus  involves  a  synthetic  activ- 
ity of  the  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  synthetic  activity 
is  intensive  quantity  or  degree. 

Passing  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  problem,  Kant  proceeds 
.to  show  that  reality  as  it  actually  is  cannot  possibly  be  known 
by  a  being  like  man,  who  in  all  the  processes  of  his  knowledge 
is  compelled  to  represent  objects  as  quanta.  This  conclusion 
will  be  seen  to  follow  almost  directly  from  what  has  already 
been  said.  If  we  must  present  objects  to  ourselves  as  exten- 
sive or  intensive  quanta,  we  can  never  come  directly  into  the 
presence  of  individual  reality,  since  no  quantum  can  possibly  be 
a  true  individual.  Thus  Kant  proceeds  to  urge  the  claims  of 
thought  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  limits  of  our  percep- 
tive experience.  He  maintains,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  can- 
not possibly  have  experience  of  the  world  of  sensible  objects 
either  as  absolutely  limited,  or  as  absolutely  unlimited,  in  time 
or  space.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  synthetic  process  in 
which  objects  are  presented  as  quanta,  there  can  be  no  limit  to 
their  extensibility  or  their  divisibility.  A  first  moment  of  time, 
or  a  last  point  of  space,  is  an  impossible  experience ;  and 
equally  impossible  is  an  indivisible  part  of  space  or  of  matter. 
The  very  conditions  of  our  sensible  experience  preclude  us 
from  a  knowledge  of  reality  as  we  are  compelled  to  think  it. 
Yet  reason  makes  us  aware  that,  without  such  knowledge,  we 
have  not  attained  to  the  apprehension  of  reality  as  it  truly  is, 
and  hence  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  our  knowledge 
is  not  of  reality  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  only  of  reality  as  it  presents 
itself  to  us  under  the  necessary  limitations  of  our  faculties. 
Like  Socrates  we  know  what  reality  must  be,  but  we  also  know 
that  we  do  not  know  it.  Yet  this  very  consciousness  of  the 
limitation  of  our  sensible  experience  sets  before  our  minds  the 
idea  of  reality  as  it  is  in  itself.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  by  any 
exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  pass  beyond  \hzflammantia 
mania  which  shut  us  in,  but  we  may  none  the  less  be  able  to 
have  a  reasoned  faith  in  the  existence  of  supersensible  realities 
corresponding  to  our  ideas.  The  world  of  sense  is  a  dizzy 
Bacchic  dance,  in  which  no  single  point  remains  for  a  moment 
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at  rest.  Nothing  is  permanent  but  change.  Such  a  world  can- 
not give  satisfaction  to  the  inextinguishable  desire  for  an  appre- 
hension, or  at  least  an  assured  faith,  in  the  Infinite.  Is  there 
not,  Kant  asks,  a  point  of  view  from  which  the  finite  and  partial 
world  of  experience  may  be  seen  to  be  but  the  outward  manifes- 
tation of  the  real  or  infinite  ?  It  is  true  that  we  can  have 
experience  only  of  the  finite.  Even  our  own  desires  and  voli- 
tions we  are  compelled  to  present  under  the  form  of  time,  and 
therefore  as  a  finite  series;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
warned  by  the  consciousness  of  the  infinite  not  to  assume  that 
in  their  inner  nature  they  are  merely  temporal  events.  It  is 
much  that,  if  we  cannot  know  things  sub  specie  ceternitatis,  we 
are  aware  that  what  we  do  know  is  presented  only  sub  specie 
temporis.  Thus  the  consciousness  of  the  limitations  of  human 
intelligence  suggests  the  idea  of  an  intelligence  that  is  unlimited' 
—  a  perceptive  intelligence  which  does  not  proceed,  by  a  succes- 
sive process  of  synthesis,  from  part  to  part,  but  contemplates 
reality  in  its  fulness  and  perfection.  We  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  think  of  a  reality  that  is  not  borne  along  on  a  chang- 
ing stream  of  time,  but  is  beyond  time,  self-complete  and  self- 
determining.  This  conception  prepares  the  way  for  a  true  view 
of  man  as  an  active  or  moral  being.  Our  own  actions  we  have 
to  represent  as  events  occurring  in  an  inviolable  order  of  suc- 
cession, but  there  is  nothing  self-contradictory  in  the  idea  that  * 
in  their  real  nature  they  are  not  events.  In  fact,  the  idea  of 
the  real  as  the  individually  complete,  forces  us  to  think  of  a  sort 
of  causality  which  is  not  an  eternal  regress  towards  a  first  cause 
that  is  not  first,  a  beginning  that  is  no  beginning.  Of  such  a 
causality  we  cannot,  it  is  true,  have  direct  experience ;  but 
though  it  is  an  impossible  experience,  it  is  not  an  impossible 
reality.  This  much,  therefore,  we  may  say,  that  a  really  causal 
being  cannot  be  a  mere  series  of  events,  but  if  it  exists  at  all, 
it  must  be  self-complete,  self-dependent,  free.  That  we  are 
ourselves  beings  of  this  nature  we  cannot  prove  from  expe- 
rience, for  experience  is  only  of  the  relative  and  finite;  but  we- 
are  at  least  entitled  to  say  that  we  may  be  free  causes.  There 
is  in  this  hypothesis  nothing  incompatible  with  the  fact  that 
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our  actions  appear  to  us  under  the  form  of  events  in  time.  For 
we  have  no  other  form  under  which  we  can  present  our  actions 
as  facts  but  that  of  time,  and  time  we  have  seen  to  be  inad- 
equate to  the  presentation  of  the  real.  Thus  a  place  is  left 
open  for  freedom,  and  therefore  for  morality. 

But  freedom  is  not  established  by  a  mere  "perhaps,"  and 
therefore  Kant  advances  to  his  positive  proof  of  it  from  the 
nature  of  the  moral  consciousness.  The  essence  of  morality 
>lies  in  the  idea  of  duty,  an  idea  that  by  its  very  nature  is 
possible  only  to  a  being  that  can  take  a  point  of  view  beyond 
the  stream  of  events.  The  consciousness  of  what  ought  to  be 
differs  toto  ccelo  from  the  consciousness  of  a  sensible  fact.  In 
it  I  conceive  of  myself  as  under  a  law  which  prescribes  an  ideal 
that  refuses  to  be  limited  by  what  I  am  or  have  been.  Many 
desires  spring  up  in  me  independently  of  my  will,  but  duty 
continues  to  affirm  its  claims  absolutely,  be  those  desires  weak 
or  strong.  What  I  ought  to  be  is  thus  opposed  to  what  I  am. 
"  Thus  man  conceives  of  himself  as  under  a  law  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  world  of  sense.  True,  he  cannot  know  himself 
as  he  is,  but  in  the  very  possession  of  the  idea  of  duty  he  learns 
that  he  must  in  his  inner  nature  be  capable  of  freedom,  and 
that  this  freedom  may  be  realized  in  the  act  of  willing  the 
moral  law. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  even  from  the  hurried  and  imperfect 
statement  just  given  of  certain  points  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
that  a  rough  test  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  may 
*  be  made  by  asking  how  far  we  can  accept  the  doctrine,  that 
human  knowledge  can  never  be  of  reality  as  it  truly  is  because 
it  is  limited  by  the  inadequate  forms  of  space  and  time.  If 
that  doctrine  is  found  to  be  untenable,  we  shall  then  have  to 
ask  whether  freedom  and  morality,  as  Kant  maintains,  stand 
and  fall  with  it.  In  the  remainder  of  this  article  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  these  two  points. 

Kant,  as  we  have  seen,  accepted  the  view  of  Leibnitz  that  the 
real  must  be  individual  and  self-complete.  Now,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  true.  It  is  a  contradiction 
ir  terms  to  speak  of  more  than  one  universe:  beyond  the 
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totality  of  existence  there  can  be  no  existence.  That  reality 
is  one,  is  a  conviction  which  has  tacitly  or  expressly  been  the 
guiding  idea  of  every  thinker  since  Thales,  and,  as  we  may 
even  say,  of  the  whole  race  of  man  since  the  dawn  of  conscious- 
ness. But  there  have  been  as  many  definitions  of  the  Unity 
which  is  presupposed  in  all  forms  of  existence  as  there  have 
been  philosophies.  Now,  the  Kantian  conception  of  the  ulti- 
mately real  is  at  bottom  that  of  a  reality  which  is  complete  in 
itself,  not  by  the  inclusion,  but  by  the  exclusion,  of  all  differ- 
ences or  relations.  This  is  the  assumption  which  leads  him 
to  affirm  that  knowledge  is  never  of  the  real,  but  only  of  the 
real  as  distorted  by  the  subjective  forms  of  space  and  time.  It 
is  because  no  object  that  is  completely  isolated  from  all  con- 
nection with  other  objects  can  be  found  in  the  sensible  world, 
that  he  brands  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  as  phenomenal,  and 
falls  back  upon  a  faith  in  a  reality  that  cannot  be  compressed 
within  the  frames  of  our  perception  or  thought.  Here  is  the 
point  where  Idealism  joins  issue  with  Kant.  Admitting  that 
the  real  is  the  individual  or  self-complete,  it  affirms  that  the 
true  individual  must  be  sought,  not  by  the  exclusion  of  all 
differences  or  relations,  but  by  their  inclusion.  The  reality  of 
any  object  is  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  it  participates 
in  the  totality  of  relations  by  which  the  organic  unity  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  constituted.  It  follows  from  this  conception 
of  reality,  that  the  process  of  knowledge  is  a  progressive  speci- 
fication of  the  one  reality  of  which  all  forms  of  existence  are 
phases.  And  in  proportion  as  this  one  reality  is  progressively 
determined,  the  consciousness  of  what  it  is  becomes  deeper 
and  richer.  We  may  put  the  same  idea  in  other  words  by 
saying  that  the  world  is  brought  under  ever  higher  categories, 
if  only  we  are  careful  to  observe  that  these  categories  are  not 
fixed  and  unchangeable  conceptions,  but  logically  distinguishable 
points  in  the  living  process  by  which  thought  develops  from 
lower  to  higher  stages.  Strictly  speaking,  thought  has  not  a 
number  of  conceptions,  but  different  conceptions  are  but  con- 
venient distinctions  which  we  make  in  the  one  process  of 
conception  by  which  we  become  conscious  of  what  reality  truly 
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is.  And,  just  as  we  cannot  tell  what  the  acorn  is  until  we  have 
seen  it  develop  into  the  oak,  so  it  is  impossible  correctly  to 
characterize  Reality  until  thought  has  done  its  perfect  work, 
and  reached  the  ultimate  phase  of  conception.  Absolute  Ideal- 
ism maintains  that  thought  when  completely  developed  reaches 
the  conception  of  the  real  as  a  self-conscious  organic  Unity,  and 
that  all  other  conceptions  are  the  less  developed  forms  of  this 
ultimate  thought.  In  other  terms,  Idealism  affirms  that  a 
knowledge  of  Reality,  as  it  truly  is,  is  possible  for  man,  and  in 
a  sense  is  attained  by  every  man.  For  the  idea  of  the  Unity  of 
all  things  is  the  impulse  of  knowledge  and  constitutes  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere,  which  is  ever  present,  though  usually  it  is 
not  brought  before  consciousness  in  an  explicit  reflection.  Let 
us  see  the  bearing  of  this  general  view  of  knowledge  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Kant. 

It  is  assumed  by  Kant  that,  if  we  could  but  find  a  sensible 
object  that  possessed  an  isolated  independence,  we  should  then 
have  a  knowledge  of  something  absolutely  real :  it  is  just  be- 
cause no  such  object  can  be  presented  in  space  or  time  that 
our  knowledge  is  declared  to  be  only  of  the  phenomenal.  Now, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  reality  such  as  is  here  desider- 
ated is  unknowable  not  only  by  us,  but  by  any  possible  intelli- 
gence. If  existence  were  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
atomic  individuals,  there  would  not  be  one  universe,  but  an 
infinite  number :  each  monad,  as  Leibnitz  said,  would  constitute 
a  little  universe  by  itself.  But  no  such  monad,  except  by  a 
gratuitous  assumption,  can  be  conceived  to  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  other  monads  :  it  must  be  as  absolutely  alone  as  if  noth- 
ing but  itself  existed.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  ideal  of 
perfect  knowledge  which  Kant  borrowed  from  Leibnitz  is  a  false 
ideal.  The  knowledge  of  man  cannot,  therefore,  be  stigmatized 
as  phenomenal,  on  the  ground  that  we  cannot  know  an  isolated 
individual  or  monad.  Yet  a  real  difficulty  is  brought  into  relief 
by  Kant,  when  he  points  out  that  no  knowledge  of  the  world  as 
a  complete  whole  can  be  obtained  so  long  as  we  seek  to  reach 
completeness  by  the  conception  of  quantity.  No  smallest  or 
largest  quantum  can  be  known,  because  it  is  of  the  very  nature 
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of  a  quantum  to  be  infinitely  divisible  and  infinitely  addible. 
This  peculiarity,  according  to  Kant,  arises  from  the  nature  of 
space  and  time,  neither  of  which,  being  continuous,  admits  of 
being  summed  up  and  completed ;  and,  as  no  object  can  be 
known  except  under  the  forms  of  space  and  time,  Kant  naturally 
concludes  that  the  real  lies  beyond  our  knowledge.  Now,  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  true  inference  from  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  completeness  by  determining  objects  as  spatial  and 
temporal  is,  not  that  knowledge  is  limited  to  such  objects,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  not  so  limited.  Why  is  the  effort  to  - 
find  a  true  individual  by  summing  up  space  or  time  necessarily 
abortive,  if  not  that  the  mind  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with  that' 
which  is  no  real  unity  ?  It  is  the  tacit  conception  of  the  world 
as  complete  that  makes  us  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  all  our 
efforts  to  determine  it  as  a  mere  externality  of  parts  or  a  flux 
of  moments.  Had  we  no  higher  conception  of  existence,  we 
should  never  be  conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  conception 
of  it  as  an  extensive  quantum.  Thus  in  the  consciousness  of 
objects  as  in  space  and  time  .we  are  already  beyond  that  con- 
sciousness ;  and  we  have  only  to  make  this  higher  consciousness 
explicit  to  be  aware  that  we  are  beyond  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  one  is  satisfied  simply  to  know  the  relative  position  or 
magnitude  of  an  object,  or  the  mere  place  of  an  event  in  the 
flux  of  time  :  we  begin  with  such  knowledge,  but  we  go  on  to 
inquire  into  its  less  obvious  nature  —  its  causal  relations,  its 
development,  its  meaning  for  human  life.  The  impossibility, 
therefore,  of  resting  in  the  mere  knowledge  of  coexistences  and 
successions  arises  from  the  consciousness  that  we  can  only  know^ 
reality  in  its  completeness  by  abandoning  the  monotonous  rep- 
etition of  space  on  space,  time  on  time,  quantum  on  quantum, 
and  seeking  for  a  more  fundamental  mode  of  comprehending  it. 
Yet,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  the  determination  of 
objects  as  spatial  and  temporal  quanta  is  a  step  in  the  ascent 
towards  a  full  view  of  reality.  The  mathematical  determination 
of  objects  as  magnitudes  prepares  the  way  for  the  knowledge  of 
them  as  connected  by  the  bonds  of  causality.  Hence  all  the 
physical  sciences  rest  upon  the  mathematical ;  or,  in  other 
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words,  the  conception  of  the  world  as  a  system  of  causal  rela- 
tions is  simply  the  conception  of  it  as  quantitative,  when  the 
latter  has  become  aware  of  what  is  presupposed  in  it.  Hence 
we  must  deny  the  Kantian  doctrine,  that  the  quantitative 
determination  of  things  is  inapplicable  to  things  as  they  truly 
are.  The  true  view  is  that  things  are  related  quantitatively, 
not  merely  for  our  intelligence,  but  for  all  intelligence  ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  much  deeper  relations.  The 
various  stages  of  knowledge  are  not  connected  in  the  way  of 
mutual  exclusion  :  the  physical  sciences  do  not  overthrow,  but 
build  upon  the  foundation  of  the  mathematical :  the  mental 
sciences  build  upon  both. 

These  considerations  may  help  us  to  see  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Kantian  conception  of  man  as  a  free  being.  It  seemed  to 
Kant  that  freedom  can  be  saved  only  if  we  suppose  that  man 
is  in  his  real  nature  independent  of  time.  For,  whatever  is  in 
time,  as  subject  to  the  law  of  causation,  must  occur  in  a  fixed 
and  unchanging  way.  The  natural  desires  seemed  to  Kant  to 
be  such  events,  and  hence  he  was  forced  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
we  look  at  man  simply  as  an  emotional  being,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  is  different  in  nature  from  the  animals,  or  even 
from  inorganic  things.  To  preserve  human  freedom,  Kant 
therefore  denied  that  in  his  rational  nature  man  can  be  viewed 
as  in  time,  and,  as  knowledge  is  only  of  that  which  is  in  time 
(or  space),  he  further  denied  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of 
ourselves  as  free  beings.  We  do  not  know  ourselves  as  free, 
though  the  fact  of  our  possessing  an  idea  of  the  moral  law 
necessitates  the  belief  in  our  freedom. 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  Kant  here  is  his  assumption 
that  to  be  above  time,  it  is  necessary  to  be  out  of  time,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  man  can  only  be  free  if  he  is 
independent  of  all  natural  inclination.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  man  is  in  time  and  yet  above  it ;  that  his  desires,  though 
they  must  in  one  point  of  view  be  regarded  as  events,  are  yet 
more  than  events.  That  desire  precedes  volition,  as  volition 
precedes  the  physical  movements  by  which  an  action  is  car- 
ried into  effect,  is  true  and  has  its  own  value,  but  it  is  not 
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the  whole  truth.  To  suppose  that  it  is,  is  to  fall  into  a  mis- 
take similar  to  that  of  Descartes  when  he  defined  matter  as 
pure  extension.  For,  when  we  look  carefully  at  the  nature  of 
desire,  we  find  that  it  derives  its  character  from  the  self-"- 
conscious  activity  of  the  subject.  The  impulse  to  satisfy  the 
craving  of  hunger  is  not  desire,  in  the  sense  in  which  desire 
is  a  motive  to  action.  The  impulse  becomes  desire  only  by 
reference  to  the  consciousness  of  my  personal  good  as  con- 
ceived to  demand  gratification  of  the  natural  impulse.  Elimi- 
nate the  idea  of  the  self  as  it  is  presented  by  an  act  of  thought, 
and  the  natural  impulse  may  still  remain,  and  may  even  be 
followed  by  the  instinctive  movement  of  seizing  and  eating  the 
food  within  reach,  but  there  will  be  no  act  properly  so  called. 
Desire  involves  the  interpretive  power  by  which  the  relation 
of  food  to  my  physical  well-being,  and  indirectly  to  my  moral 
well-being,  is  presented  to  my  consciousness.  Thus,  in  having 
a  desire  I  have  already  gone  beyond  the  mere  consciousness  of 
a  certain  event.  Desire  is,  however,  not  yet  volition,  but  only v 
the  idea  of  a  possible  volition.  This  possibility  is  translated 
into  actuality  in  the  act  by  which  I  determine  myself  in  con-" 
formity  with  the  ideal  of  myself  which  I  have  formed.  This 
act  of  self-determination  is  my  motive,  and  hence  to  have  a 
motive  and  to  be  free  is  the  same  thing.  That  Kant  should 
have  found  it  necessary  to  seek  for  the  preservation  of  freedom 
by  denying  to  man  all  knowledge  of  his  own  nature  as  it  really 
is,  is  only  another  instance  of  the  Trpwrov  i/reySo?,  that  the 
highest  knowledge  of  the  real  which  we  can  attain  is  that  of 
a  series  of  events  in  time.  As  we  have  seen,  the  abstract 
opposition  of  the  phenomenal  and  the  real  disappears  when  we 
see  that  the  phenomenal  is  simply  the  real  as  it  first  appears- 
to  us  in  the  earlier  phases  of  our  thought.  Thus  every  con- 
ception of  the  world,  short  of  that  which  includes  and  yet 
transcends  all  the  rest,  may  be  called  a  knowledge  of  the 
phenomenal ;  but,  in  this  sense,  the  phenomenal  must  ulti- 
mately  vanish  in  the  real.  JQHN  WATSQN 
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PSYCHOLOGY   AS    SO-CALLED    "NATURAL 
SCIENCE." 

/^"VQESTIONS  concerning  the  nature,  problem,  and  legiti- 
^^  mate  methods  of  Psychology,  and  concerning  the  relations 
which  it  sustains  to  other  forms  of  science  and  to  metaphysics, 
are  apparently  far  from  being  settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  to  the  controversy.  No  apology  is,  therefore, 
needed  for  discussing  these  questions  in  the  first  number  of  a 
new  philosophical  magazine.  Scarcely  more  need  is  there  of 
apology  for  making  the  recent  book  of  Professor  James1  the 
occasion  —  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  the  text 
—  for  our  proposed  discussion.  These  volumes  are  so  learned,  so 
full,  so  interesting,  so  frank,  so  "pronounced"  on  doubtful  issues, 
and  —  I  may  add  —  so  provoking,  that  they  are  particularly  well 
suited  to  such  a  purpose.  And  if  the  comment  is  at  all  to 
resemble  the  text,  it  must  be  nimble  in  its  movement,  and 
striking  in  its  postures,  even  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  some- 
thing customary,  if  not  essential  to  philosophical  gravity  of 
demeanor. 

Although  it  is  not  intended  to  pass  in  review  the  entire  con- 
tents of  this  work,  or  even  to  indicate  all  its  marked  excellences 
and  defects,  some  general  characterization  of  it  seems  almost 
indispensable.  The  most  obvious  criticism  which  the  expert 
reader  will  offer  is  this  :  here  are  two  bulky  volumes,  but  they 
scarcely  make  one  book,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  use  the  word  "book,"  of  a  connected  scientific  treatise. 
These  volumes,  that  is,  are  a  collection  of  articles,  written  with 
extraordinarily  full  mind  and  free  hand.  But  no  explanation  — 
from  whatever  view  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  method  of  psycho- 

1  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  by  William  James,  Professor  of  Psychology  in 
Harvard  University.     2  volumes.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1890. 
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logical  science  derived  —  can  make  it  clear,  why  some  things 
are  given  with  great  detail  and  others  wholly  omitted ;  or  why 
the  proportion,  and  order,  and  relative  space,  assigned  to  the 
articles  in  this  collection  are  such  as  the  author  has  chosen. 

Doubtless  this  same  fact  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  great  diffi- 
culty which  the  critical  reader  will  find,  in  ascertaining  just 
what  is  Professor  James'  latest,  not  to  say,  his  final,  view  upon 
several  difficult  and  disputed  questions.  The  author's  own 
mental  evolution  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  psychology  is 
displayed,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  upon  the  pages  of  his  book. 
He  takes  us,  in  a  very  captivating  way,  both  into  the  slower 
growth  and  into  the  explosive  struggles  of  his  own  emotional 
as  well  as  intellectual  experience  with  respect  to  all  these  prob- 
lems. We  are  often  prevented,  however,  from  being  able  to 
follow  the  order  of  this  evolution  because  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  corresponds  to  the  order  of  the  chapters. 

The  learning  displayed  by  Professor  James  is  admirable.  The 
numerous  references  and  citations  which  his  volumes  contain 
never  have  the  appearance  of  being  dragged  incontinently  for- 
ward ;  they  come  spontaneously  from  a  real  fulness  of  resource 
which  is  the  result  of  years  of  serious  and  varied  reading.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  he  has  neglected  any  school,  or  branch,  of 
psychological  science,  however  remotely  separated  from  the 
authorities  which  he  values  most  highly.  On  the  contrary,  the 
gross  bulk  of  the  book  is  considerably  increased  by  lengthy  ver- 
batim citations  from  many  writers ;  though  the  wisdom  of  just 
such,  and  so  lengthy,  citations  is  by  no  means  always  obvious. 

Different  readers  will  differ  greatly  in  their  estimate  of  the 
spirit,  temper,  and  taste  or  practical  judgment,  with  which  these 
volumes  discuss  debated  questions  in  psychology.  The  discus- 
sion is  throughout  intensely  personal.  Each  reader's  estimate 
will  probably  therefore  depend  upon  whether  he  has,  or  has  not, 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  author.  Those  who  have  not 
this  acquaintance  may  mistake  the  real  animus  with  which  their 
favorite  writers  or  cherished  opinions  are  treated  by  Professor 
James.  Admirers  of  Herbart,  for  example,  or  even  those  who 
recognize  the  Herbartian  psychology  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
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of  all  modern  movements  in  this  science  (the  most  fruitful,  with, 
perhaps,  the  sole  exception  of  that  which  is  referred  to  Beneke), 
will  scarcely  approve  of  such  phrases  as  "  the  hideously  fabulous 
performances  of  the  Herbartian  Vorstellungen "  (II,  p.  585) ; 
" hideous  .  .  .  glib  Herbartian  jargon"  (I,  p.  603),  etc. 

It  is  also  doubtful  whether  so-called  neo-Kantians  will  feel  a 
warm  sympathy  with  an  author  who  ascribes  "  wanton  assump- 
tion," "a  thoroughly  mythological  position,"  to  Kant;  and  who 
speaks  of  the  view  which  cannot  discover  the  origin  of  "  space- 
intuitions  "  in  the  primitive  sensation-complexes,  as  "  Kantian 
machine-shop."  That  admirers  of  Herbert  Spencer  will  not 
relish  having  his  most  elaborate  theories  pronounced  "vagueness 
incarnate,"  "scandalous  vagueness,"  "  chromo-philosophy "  (I, 
p.  149),  "trade  upon  his  reader's  lack  of  discernment,"  the  result 
of  his  being  "bound  to  pretend,"  "beneath  criticism"  (II,  p.  5/6), 
etc.,  scarcely  requires  to  be  said.  The  list  of  names,  both  well 
known  and  less  known,  to  whom  similar  tributes  are  paid  by 
these  volumes  is  by  no  means  a  brief  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  personal  acquaintances  of  the  author  will 
understand  that  this  somewhat  too  free,  and  even  loose,  way  of 
treating  the  opinions  of  others  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  indi- 
cating malice,  prejudice,  or  lack  of  generous  appreciation  of 
fellow-workmen.  They  will  rightly  interpret  it  as  native  exu- 
berance of  interest  in  all  the  possible  phases  of  all  psychological 
problems.  At  worst,  it  is  the  irresistible  but  kindly  disposition 
to  hit  a  head  wherever  one  is  visible.  And  those  who  attend 
the  fair  should  not  feel  irritated  if  they,  or  their  dear  friends,  are 
among  its  temporary  victims  —  so  interesting  and  stimulating  is 
the  display  of  psychological  wares  and  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes^ 

Of  the  question  of  style  we  are  interested  to  speak,  only  as  it 
bears  upon  the  more  important  questions  of  interpretation  and  of 
criticism.  In  fact,  Professor  James'  style  is  such  as  necessarily 
to  provoke  criticism,  favorable  or  unfavorable  ;  but  it  is  also  such 
as  to  make  calm  and  satisfactory  criticism  particularly  difficult. 
One  is"  constantly  tempted  to  exclaim  :  Brilliantly  and  captivat- 
ingly  said ;  yet  I  am  not  sure  whether  you  mean  exactly  this, 
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and  not  rather  something  else  which  I  must  proceed  to  say  for 
you ! 

Nor  is  interpretation  always  easy.  The  distinctions,  as  they 
are  left  expressed  by  Professor  James,  are  not  infrequently  too 
clear-cut,  if  I  may  so  say.  They  are  made  in  rather  too  highly 
colored,  or  too  coarse  and  heavy,  lines.  Thus  the  scientific 
principle  of  continuity  seems  violated, —  doubtless,  often,  where 
it  would  no  longer  seem  to  be,  if  we  felt  at  liberty  to  disregard 
the  first  intent  and  inevitable  effect  of  the  author's  language. 
Nature  and  reality,  we  are  forced  to  maintain,  nowhere  draw 
such  plain'  lines.  In  the  chapter  on  "  The  Mind-Stuff  Theory," 
for  example,  the  author  appears  to  deny  all  differences  in  the 
complexity  of  mental  states  as  recognizably  dependent  upon 
multiplicity  of  factors,  or  upon  degrees  of  clearness,  in  the  field 
of  consciousness. 

The  fuller  significance  of  such  general  remark  upon  the  char- 
acter of  these  volumes  will  become  more  obvious  as  we  subject 
to  discussion  the  view  they  maintain  regarding  the  nature  and 
method  of  psychological  science.  What,  then,  does  Professor 
James  understand  psychology  to  be ;  and  how  does  he  propose 
to  give  to  his  own  psychological  opinions  the  character  of  a 
science  ?  The  answer  to  this  twofold  inquiry  will  introduce 
another  closely  connected  :  What  does  he  conceive  to  be  the 
relation  between  metaphysics  and  psychology  as  a  "natural 
science  "  ? 

Professor  James  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  somewhat  finical 
objection  of  Dr.  Ward,  who,  as  is  well  known,  denies  that  we 
can  define  the  field  of  psychological  science  as  we  can  that 
belonging  to  any  one  of  the  particular  sciences  of  nature.  In  the 
opening  sentence  of  these  volumes  we  are  told :  "  Psychology 
is  the  Science  of  Mental  Life,  both  of  its  phenomena  and  of 
their  conditions."  What  are  the  phenomena  of  mental  life,  we 
are  at  once  further  informed ;  they  are  so-called  "  feelings, 
desires,  cognitions,  reasonings,  decisions,  and  the  like."  If  we 
are  disposed,  in  the  interests  of  convenience,  to  seek  for  some 
common  term  applicable  to  all  such  phenomena,  "  states  of  con- 
sciousness," or  "mental  states,"  is  the  term  ordinarily  adopted. 
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"  Psychoses  "  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Huxley.  But  Professor 
James  would  substitute  for  the  ordinary  term  the  less  "cum- 
brous" expressions,  "feeling  or  thought"  (I,  p.  185,  f.).  This 
use  of  language  is,  indeed,  somewhat  of  a  return  to  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  seventeenth  century  (to  Descartes  with  his  cogito 
as  the  equivalent  of  all  truly  mental  phenomena).  It  has,  more- 
over, the  disadvantage  of  compelling  the  author  himself  con- 
stantly to  vacillate  between  the  more  general  and  the  more 
particular  meanings  of  the  words.  We  might  even  suspect  that 
it  is  one  cause  of  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  unity  of 
each  "thought"  (that  is,  "field  of  consciousness,"  no  matter 
how  highly  elaborate  and  complex)  is  insisted  upon,  to  the  prej- 
udice and  neglect  of  careful  analysis  of  the  many  elements,  or 
factors,  that  may  enter  into  the  constitution  of  that  "thought." 

Still,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  this  delimitation,  by 
"first  intention,"  of  the  field  of  psychological  science.  Its 
phenomena  are  the  states  of  consciousness  (or  "  thoughts  ")  of 
the  individual,  as  such ;  —  that  is,  as  states  of  consciousness. 
The  science  is  to  be  both  descriptive  and  explanatory ;  for  it  is 
both  "of  the  phenomena,  and  of  their  conditions." 

Further  examination,  however,  of  the  author's  conception  of 
psychology  as  a  natural  science  results  in  a  most  astonishing 
abbreviation  of  the  rights  of  the  psychologist.  The  treatment  is 
to  be  explanatory,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  it  is  to  discover  and 
reduce  to  order  the  conditions  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  life ; 
otherwise,  it  would  not  be  science.  For  Professor  James  holds, 
as  we  all  do,  that  the  "old  psychology"  was  relatively  lacking 
in  scientific  quality.  It  described  and  classified  ;  but  it  did  not 
explain,  by  pointing  out,  and  reducing  to  general  terms,  the  con- 
comitant and  antecedent  conditions  of  the  phenomena.  How 
greatly  disappointed  we  are,  therefore,  when  an  advocate  of  the 
new  "natural  science"  of  psychology  restricts  all  legitimate 
explanation,  by  his  very  conception  of  such  science,  to  one  class 
of  conditions  only, —  and  these  by  far  the  most  obscure  and 
unattainable  of  all. 

In  his  Preface,  and  in  several  other  places,  Professor  James 
makes  a  gallant  attempt  to  defend  psychology  as  a  purely  natural 
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science  by  excluding  from  it  all  metaphysical  assumption  what- 
soever. And  since  "  all  attempts  to  explain  our  phenomenally 
given  thoughts  "  (that  is,  the  whole  sphere  of  descriptive  psy- 
chology) "as  products  of  deeper-lying  entities  are  metaphysi- 
cal "  (p.  vi),  the  explanatory  office  of  the  science  cannot  legiti- 
mately make  use  of  even  the  postulate  of  a  "soul,"  or  —  what  is 
more  surprising  still  —  of  any  "  Elementary  Units  of  Conscious- 
ness." For,  according  to  the  author,  "metaphysics  fragmen- 
tary, irresponsible,  and  half-awake,  and  unconscious  that  she  is 
metaphysical,  spoils  two  good  things  when  she  injects  herself 
into  a  natural  science." 

Now  as  to  the  explanatory  value  of  the  metaphysical  postulate 
of  a  soul,  I  reserve  for  later  pages  of  this  article  my  contention 
with  Professor  James.  For  I  differ  decidedly  from  his  opinion 
—  at  least  as  expressed  in  this  passage.  However,  I  take  cour- 
age and  hope  for  a  nearer  approach  to  a  common  view,  upon 
discovering  elsewhere  the  following  utterance :  "  I  confess, 
therefore,  that  to  posit  a  soul  influenced  in  some  mysterious 
way"  (why  more  "mysterious"  than  all  so-called  influence?)  "by 
the  brain-states  and  responding  to  them  by  conscious  affections 
of  its  own,  seems  to  me  the  line  of  least  logical  resistance,  so 
far  as  we  yet  have  attained"  (I,  p.  181).  But  is  not  "the  line 
of  least  logical  resistance  "  the  line  of  most  logical  momentum, 
or  —  in  other  words  —  the  line  that  marks  out  the  best  explana- 
tory postulate  of  a  metaphysical  kind  ? 

One  can  scarcely  find  fault,  however,  with  Professor  James  for 
excessive  parsimony  in  the  matter  of  metaphysics,  considering 
that  his  intention,  avowed  and  repeated,  is  to  treat  of  psychology 
purely  as  a  natural  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  entire  first 
half  of  the  first  volume  seems  to  me  far  too  metaphysical  for  the 
preliminaries  of  a  scientific  treatise ;  while  a  vast  amount  of 
conjectural  metaphysics  of  physics  is  woven  into  the  very  tex- 
ture of  both  volumes.  Indeed,  on  the  page  of  the  Preface 
already  referred  to  (p.  vi)  we  are  told  that  psychology  assumes 
as  one  of  its  data,  "  a  physical  world  in  time  and  space  with 
which  they  (i.e.  the  phenomena  of  psychology,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  individual  minds)  coexist,  and  which  they  know" 
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But  psychology  as  a  science,  devoid  of  all  postulating  of 
"  deeper-lying  entities,"  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  assumes 
only  the  phenomena  —  the  thoughts  and  feelings  as  actually 
known,  and  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  uniform  relations 
among  them.  Any  departure  from  this  position  is  a  resort  to 
metaphysics;  for  it  necessarily  involves  an  appeal  to  "deeper- 
lying  entities."  But  the  entity  called  mind  lies  no  deeper  than 
the  entity  called  brain  ;  the  postulated  being  which  is  to  serve 
as  the  subject  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  so  to  explain  them, 
is  no  more  "  cantankerously  "  or  dangerously  metaphysical  than 
the  being  which  is  to  serve  as  the  subject  of  conjectural  "explo- 
sions," "central  adjustments,"  " overlappings "  of  processes,  etc. 

Of  course,  that  particular  portion  of  the  physical  world,  in 
time  and  space  coexistent  with  thoughts  and  feelings  and  known 
by  them,  which  Professor  James  especially  needs  as  datum  for 
his  science  of  psychology,  is  the  human  cerebrum.  For,  accord- 
ing to  his  conception  of  this  science,  no  other  "conditions"  but 
the  processes  accomplished  in  this  cerebrum,  "explain"  the 
existence  of  thoughts  and  feelings.  Accordingly,  the  cerebrum 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  though  it  "  throws  off,"  as  a  sort  of 
total  epi-phenomenon  incapable  of  being  analyzed  into  psychic 
factors  or  explained  by  reference  to  antecedent  psychic  condi- 
tions, each  state  of  consciousness.  With  our  author,  psychol- 
ogy as  a  natural  science,  without  metaphysics,  is  wholly  cerebral 
psychology.  "A  blank  unmediated  correspondence,  term  for 
term,  of  the  succession  of  states  of  consciousness  with  the  suc- 
cession of  total  brain-processes"  —  this  is  the  last  word  of  a 
scientific  psychology,  that  will  be  clear  and  avoid  all  unsafe 
metaphysical  hypotheses  (I,  p.  182). 

We  now  have  Professor  James'  conception  of  the  explanatory 
work  of  psychology  limited  to  its  narrowest  terms.  Let  it  be 
noted  that  this  conception  excludes,  as  explanatory  science,  not 
only  all  introspective  psychology,  as  such,  but  also  almost  the 
entire  domain  of  what  is  customarily  known  as  physiological 
psychology.  All  of  the  immense  labors  of  Weber  and  Fechner, 
and  of  their  pupils,  in  the  effort  to  establish  the  law  which  goes 
by  their  great  names,  all  of  the  most  admirable  treatises,  like 
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Helmholtz's  Physiologische  Optik  and  Tonempfindungen,  nearly 
all  (indeed  all,  but  the  worthless  conjectural  part)  of  the  mono- 
graphs on  psychometry,  must  —  if  we  adhere  strictly  to  this  defi- 
nition—  be  ruled  out  of  the  domain  of  scientific  psychology. 
To  be  sure,  these  treatises  establish  uniform  relations  between 
thoughts  and  feelings,  as  such,  and  observed  facts  of  the  appli- 
cation of  stimuli  to  the  peripJiery  of  the  human  body.  But  they 
are  too  far  from  the  sacred  centre,  where  the  "  explosions  "  and 
the  "  overlappings,"  and  the  "  central  adjustments  "  take  place, 
to  be  entitled  to  the  name,  "  natural  science,"  in  the  highest 
meaning  of  the  phrase.  Or,  at  least,  their  value  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  inducement  they  afford  the  psychologist  to  frame 
diagrammatic,  or  verbal,  representations  of  precisely  what  it  is, 
in  which  such  "explosions,"  "adjustments,"  and  "overlap- 
pings  "  consist. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Professor  James  himself  remains 
faithful  to  this  extremely  contracted  conception  of  psychology 
as  a  natural  science.  On  the  contrary,  by  far  the  larger  and 
better  portions  of  his  two  large  volumes  are  those,  where 
he  feels  irresistibly  impelled  to  introduce  some  metaphysics, 
or  to  leave  out  nearly  all  the  conjectural  cerebral  physiology. 
For  example,  the  chapters  in  the  second  volume  which  treat 
of  Perception  by  the  Senses  are,  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  much  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  entire  work.  Here 
the  author  is  at  his  best.  He  introduces  freely  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  modern  analytic  and  experimental  psychology. 
His  descriptive  science  is  here  —  as  everywhere  —  admirable. 
He  indulges,  but  not  immoderately,  in  speculation  —  not  omit- 
ting all  help  from  semi-metaphysical  assumptions.  And,  above 
all,  the  amount  of  cerebral  physiology,  which  is  introduced  to 
explain  the  rise  and  change  of  the  states  of  consciousness,  is 
relatively  so  small  that  it  really  is  not  worth  taking  into  the 
account. 

The  attempt  to  establish  psychology  as  a  natural  science 
upon  such  an  extremely  tenuous  and  cloudy  foundation  as  our 
present  or  prospective  knowledge  of  cerebral  "explosions" 
and  "  overlappings  "  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  very  begin- 
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ning.  It  is  probably  due  to  this  attempt  that  we  so  frequently 
find  Professor  James  holding  up  to  ridicule  all-  the  different 
forms  of  metaphysical  hypothesis.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
consciousness  of  failure  that  so  much  of  metaphysics  is  —  albeit 
in  a  somewhat  clandestine  manner  —  freely  introduced.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  "mind-stuff  theory,"  and  the  theory  of  associ- 
ated psychic  factors,  as  well  as  the  views  of  Wundt  and  Helm- 
holtz  respecting  the  need  of  "psychic  synthesis,"  are  rather 
flippantly  set  aside  as  too  metaphysical.  The  ontology  of 
"spiritualistic  philosophy"  is  sometimes  (e.g.  I,  p.  500  f.)  cari- 
catured rather  than  fairly  criticised.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  Professor  James  inclined  deliberately  to  admit,  and  ac- 
tually making  his  theory  dependent  upon,  not  a  few  metaphysi- 
cal postulates  of  his  own. 

Similar  reasons  may  explain  the  attitude  of  these  volumes, 
already  noticed,  toward  a  large  part  of  modern  empirical  psychol- 
ogy. Obviously  the  author,  while  writing  on  psychology  as  a 
natural  science,  is  "bored"  (I,  p.  192)  by  so  much  minute 
analysis,  painstaking  collection  of  statistics,  and  disproportion- 
ate meagreness  of  scientific  results.  His  discussion  of  Fech- 
ner's  law  closes  (I,  p.  549)  with  the  humorous  declaration :  "  It 
would  be  terrible  if  even  such  a  dear  old  man  as  this  could 
saddle  our  science  forever  with  his  patient  whimseys,  and,  in  a 
world  so  full  of  more  nutritious  objects  of  attention,  compel 
all  future  students  to  plough  through  the  difficulties,  not  only 
of  his  own  works,  but  of  the  still  drier  ones  written  in  his  ref- 
utation." We  have  already  seen  how  the  elaborate  attempts 
of  writers  like  Herbart  and  Spencer,  to  build  up  an  account  of 
complex  states  of  consciousness  out  of  different  elementary 
psychic  factors,  impresses  Professor  James. 

But  what,  let  us  inquire,  are  we  to  substitute  for  this  patient 
work  of  analysis  in  our  effort  to  render  psychology  a  science  of 
the  order  called  "  natural "  ?  Professor  James,  so  far  as  he 
remains  true  to  his  own  conception  of  psychology,  can  only 
answer  with  two  chapters  on  "The  Functions  of  the  Brain" 
and  "  On  some  General  Conditions  of  the  Brain-Activity,"  and 
with  various  exceedingly  thin  and  dubious  diagrammatic  repre- 
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sentations  of  brain-processes  occasionally  interjected  into  the 
discussion  of  psychological  phenomena. 

Let  me,  then,  at  once  speak  frankly  and  clearly.  The  con- 
ception of  psychology  as  a  natural  science  with  which  Professor 
James  sets  out,  is  —  in  my  judgment  —  a  wholly  untenable  con- 
ception. To  adopt  it  is  to  confess  the  impossibility  of  giving 
any  truly  scientific  character  to  psychology.  The  author  does 
not  himself  adhere  to  it.  Moreover,  he  does  precisely  what 
all  who  adopt  the  same  conception  find  themselves  compelled 
to  do  ;  he  becomes  metaphysical.  He  postulates  some  of  those 
abhorred  "  deeper-lying  entities " ;  and  then  he  puts  them 
through  a  course  of  conjectural  processes  in  order  to  explain 
other  (conscious)  processes  which  are  not  conjectural,  but  are 
indubitably  known  to  exist. 

It  is,  indeed,  conceivable  that,  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
a  small  branch,  or  twig,  of  scientific  psychology  to  be  called  the 
"  cerebral,"  may  be  established.  It  will  always  be  peculiarly 
difficult,  however,  to  keep  that  set  of  explanatory  conditions, 
which  lies  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  free  from  metaphysi- 
cal postulates.  The  way  to  the  establishment  of  any  science 
of  cerebral  psychology  is  long  and  thorny  and  dangerous. 
It  is  as  yet  scarcely  open  to  even  the  boldest  flight  of  imag- 
ination ;  there  will  be,  in  the  best  estate  of  cerebral  psychology 
in  the  future,  few  who  will  actually  tread,  with  assurance  and 
safety,  terra  firma  in  this  path. 

What  then  would  be  necessary  to  establish  psychology  as  a 
natural  science  after  the  pattern  of  Professor  James'  conception 
of  it  ?  A  comprehensive  scientific  grasp  on  two  related  orders 
of  phenomena?  They  are  the  "thoughts  and  feelings,"  that 
are  the  phenomena  with  which,  primarily,  psychology  deals ; 
and,  also,  the  "brain-processes,"-  — and  these,  with  that  exact- 
ness, certainty,  and  detail  of  information,  which  makes  the  knowl- 
edge of  phenomena  worthy  to  be  called  science.  The  "  thoughts 
and  feelings "  we  do  both  know  and  know  about,  in  a  truly 
scientific  way.  We  can  describe  them,  as  Professor  James 
frequently  does  in  such  brilliant  and  interesting  fashion.  More- 
over, we  can  explain  them,  by  reference  to  their  elements  and 
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conditions  as  existing  in  other  antecedent  and  concomitant 
thoughts  smd  feelings.  But  of  their  conditions,  as  existing  in 
the  shape  of  antecedent  or  concomitant  brain-processes/  we 
have  no  knowledge  worthy  of  being  called  science.  Exner's 
declaration  is  almost  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  several  years  ago, 
when  he  made  it.  "  There  is  no  science  of  cerebral  physiol- 
ogy." If,  then,  it  is  necessary,  laying  aside  all  metaphysical 
postulating  of  deeper-lying  (psychical)  entities,  in  order  to  ren- 
der psychology  a  natural  science,  that  we  should  scientifically 
know  the  cerebral  conditions  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
should  bring  under  terms  of  exact  formulae  the  relations  of 
the  latter  to  the  former,  we  must  at  once  abandon  all  pretence 
of  scientific  character  for  psychology.  If  cerebral  psychology 
is  the  only  scientific  psychology,  then  there  is  no  science  of 
psychology. 

There  are  two  directions  in  which  modern  attempts  make 
progress  in  laying  the  foundations  of  cerebral  physiology.  One 
of  these  is  the  localization  of  cerebral  function,  the  other  is  so- 
called  "nerve-physiology,"  as  modified  and  complicated  by  the 
exceedingly  obscure  and  complex  molecular  structure  of  the  cer- 
ebral substance.  The  former  of  these  investigations  aims  to 
discover  where  something  takes  place,  which  is  somehow  related 
to  certain  changes  of  our  "thoughts  and  feelings  "  ;  —  or  rather, 
so  far  as  yet  appears,  chiefly  (perhaps  exclusively)  to  changes  in 
our  sensory-motor  mental  life.  The  latter  aims  to  describe  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  that  takes  place,  whenever  a  so-called  "  cerebral 
process"  occurs  in  uniform  relation  to  these  changes  of  thoughts 
and  feelings.  One  inquiry  admits,  in  part,  of  experimental  test- 
ing ;  it  has  made  rapid  and  brilliant  progress  since  the  epoch- 
making  experiments  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  in  1870.  The  other 
inquiry  —  the  investigation  which,  if  it  succeeded,  would  tell  us, 
in  terms  of  molecular  science,  the  precise  nature  of  brain-pro- 
cesses related  to  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  precisely  how  they 
change,  if  at  all,  in  character,  as  the  related  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings change  —  is  in  a  hopeless  muddle  still.  Not  all  the  physi- 
ologists in  the  world  can  say  "in  terms  of  molecular  science," 
what  is  done  by  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog,  with  the  gastro- 
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cnemius  muscle  attached,  when  it  is  stimulated  by  the  electrical 
current.  And  as  to  a  science  of  nerve-physiology,  which  shall 
apply  with  any  accuracy  of  detail  to  the  variety  of  cerebral  pro- 
cesses concerned  in  human  thoughts  and  feelings  —  well,  it  is 
hard  to  measure  our  present  remoteness  from  such  a  science. 

I  have  already  said  that  Professor  James  furnishes  only  two 
short  chapters,  which  even  attempt  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
modern  investigation  respecting  those  "conditions"  of  mental 
phenomena  which,  according  to  his  conception,  are  the  only 
conditions  admitting  of  scientific  treatment.  His  chapter  "  On 
the  Functions  of  the  Brain  "  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  It  is 
written  with  fulness  of  information  brought  well  down  to  the 
present  time.  Yet  it  contains  statements  which  would  by  no 
means  command  universal  acceptance  by  expert  students  of  the 
subject.  For  example,  it  will  scarcely  do  to  say  that  Broca's 
convolution  is  the  seat  of  injury,  without  exception,  in  all  cases 
of  pure  motor  aphasia  (I,  p.  38  f.).  The  conclusion  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge  on  the  general  subject  is,  that  we  are 
fairly  certain  what  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  some- 
how concerned  in  the  intelligent  management  of  the  limbs  ;  less 
certain,  what  have  to  do  with  "  psychical  vision  "  ;  less  certain 
still,  precisely  what  and  how  many  have  to  do  with  the  expres- 
sion and  interpretation  of  spoken  or  written  language ;  and  very 
uncertain  as  to  where  are  the  so-called  "  centres  "  of  the  other 
sensory-motor  forms  of  mental  life.  But  as  to  the  localization 
of  any  of  the  "higher"  forms  or  factors  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, we  are  almost  totally  in  the  dark.  Nor  should  we  know 
what  to  do  with  such  centres,  if  we  could  succeed  in  getting  any 
clear  trace  of  their  existence. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  direction  of  locating  centres,  cerebral 
physiology  is  making  rapid  and  real  progress.  It  seems  strange, 
therefore,  that  Professor  James  makes  little  or  no  attempt  to 
work  out  in  detail  a  theory  of  the  empirical  conditions  of  the 
phenomena  of  mental  life,  on  the  basis  of  this  chapter.  Why 
does  he  not  tell  us,  for  example,  precisely  in  what  cerebral  centres 
the  consciousness  of  self,  the  perception  of  time,  the  perception 
of  space,  the  instinctive  beliefs,  and  the  necessary  truths,  have 
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their  "  blank  unmediated  correspondences,  term  for  term  "  ?  Is 
it  because  he  knows  quite  well  that  the  chances  are  against  any 
such  attempt  at  scientific  precision  remaining  un contradicted  by 
empirical  data  for  a  period  of  three  successive  years  ? 

The  chapter  on  "  General  Conditions  of  Brain-Activity "  is 
unexpectedly  meagre  for  a  writer  who  proposes  to  treat  psychol- 
ogy as  a  natural  science,  without  metaphysics,  and  from  a  point 
of  view  which  finds  the  ascertainable  conditions  of  psychological 
phenomena  solely  in  brain-processes.  What  is  the  nature  of 
these  processes  ?  And  how  do  they  change,  not  simply  in  local- 
ity but  in  character,  as  the  thoughts  and  feelings  change,  of 
which  the  processes  are  the  conditions  ?  I  have  already  said  that 
modern  science  cannot  answer  this  question.  But  Professor 
James  seems  to  have  done  far  less  for  this  subject  than 
he  might  easily  have  done.  For,  surely,  here  is  the  part  of 
physiological  psychology  in  which  we  might  reasonably  expect 
him  to  be  especially  interested.  His  contribution  to  the  depart- 
ment of  cerebral  psychology  in  these  volumes  consists  very 
largely  of  simple  schematizing.  The  inadequacy  of  the  method 
is  confessed.  In  a  note  to  the  first  page  of  this  chapter  (I,  p. 
81),  we  read  :  "  I  shall  myself  in  later  places  indulge  in  much  of 
this  schematizing.  The  reader  will  understand  once  for  all  that 
it  is  symbolic ;  and  that  the  use  of  it  is  hardly  more  than  to 
show  what  a  deep  congruity  there  is  between  mental  processes 
and  mechanical  processes  of  some  kind,  not  necessarily  of  the 
exact  kind  portrayed." 

On  the  confession  made  in  the  note  just  quoted,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  seem  to  me  in  place.  All  such  schematizing  is, 
of  course,  "symbolic"  ;  but  what  it  symbolizes  is  not  at  all  what 
Professor  James  would  have  the  reader  suppose.  Such  schema- 
tizing can  only  symbolize  certain  conjectural  relations  between 
places  where  the  nerve-processes  take  place.  It  contributes 
nothing  toward  symbolizing  the  nature  of  the  nerve-processes 
themselves.  These  processes  do  not  admit  of  any  such  symboli- 
cal representation.  Much  less  does  it  serve  even  to  suggest 
those  possible  changes  in  the  character  of  the  processes,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  they  become  conditions  of  different  and  varied 
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thoughts  and  feelings.  We  are  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, even  told  whether  their  author  supposes  that  changes  in 
centres  of  the  processes  —  "  overlappings,"  and  "  discharges  "  — 
are  the  only  changes  which  condition  changes  in  mental  phe- 
nomena ;  or  whether  it  is  also  changes  in  the  processes  themselves 
which  constitute,  in  part,  the  necessary  cerebral  conditions  of 
mental  changes.  The  diagrams  and  language,  in  general,  imply 
the  former  position.  Is,  then,  no  real  science  of  nerve-physi- 
ology, as  a  part  of  molecular  theory,  necessary  in  order  to  have 
a  psychology  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  natural 
science  "  ? 

In  one  place  at  least,  however,  Professor  James  implies  that 
the  brain-processes  to  which,  in  this  "  blank  unmediated"  fashion, 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  correspond,  may  differ  in  kind  and  not 
simply  in  locality  and  intensity  (I,  p.  566  f.).  Well  then,  what 
we  wish  to  have  in  the  name  of  cerebral  psychology,  is  a  descrip- 
tion, in  terms  of  a  comprehensible  theory  of  molecular  physics, 
what  these  differences  are  ;  and,  also,  a  statement  of  the  formulae 
which  define  the  relations  between  the  molecular  changes  and 
the  "  corresponding  "  orders  of  mental  phenomena.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  Professor  James  avoids  doing,  even  to  the  extent 
which  so-called  "nerve-physiology"  makes  possible.  And,  as  I 
have  already  repeatedly  said,  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  "sci- 
ence "  is  possible  for  any  one  in  this  branch  of  cerebral  psycho- 
physics. 

When,  then,  Professor  James  maintains  that  his  oral  or  sche- 
matic descriptions  of  the  brain-processes,  which  correspond  "  in 
a  blank  unmediated  way"  to  thoughts  and  feelings,  "show what 
a  deep  congruity  there  is  between  mental  processes  and  mechani- 
cal processes  of  some  kind  "  ;  I  must  beg  his  pardon  and  flatly 
contradict  him.  They  show  nothing  of  the  sort ;  they  show  noth- 
ing of  any  sort.  They  assume  some  sort  of  unknown  congruity ; 
they  also  serve  to  impress  the  uninitiated  reader  with  the  feeling 
that  he  is  being  shown  something. 

But  only  exact  and  verifiable  description  of  what,  and  where, 
are  the  processes  to  which  the  particular  factors  and  classes  of 
the  conscious  states  correspond  can  be  called  science.  The 
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question  is  precisely  what  kinds  of  changing  molecular  processes 
—thermic,  electrical,  chemical,  vital,  etc.  —  take  place,  and  in  what 
related  convolutions  and  parts  of  convolutions,  corresponding 
to  all  the  changes  in  conscious  thoughts  and  feelings.  To  make 
any  advance  toward  answering  this  question,  "  nerve-physiology  " 
and  the  " localization  of  cerebral  function"  must  go  cautiously 
hand  in  hand.  But  the  assumption  of  the  congruity  is  in  no 
wise  dependent  upon  the  advance  of  science.  It  was  made  by 
Spinoza  as  rigidly  as  it  can  be  made  by  any  one.  Yet  we  are 
almost  infinitely  farther  off  to-day  than  his  contemporaries  seemed 
to  themselves  to  be,  from  a  satisfactory  scientific  knowledge  of 
this  congruity,  without  any  metaphysical  assumptions  whatsoever. 

Of  the  conception  of  psychology,  its  nature,  problems,  and 
method,  which  is  proposed  in  these  volumes,  and  of  the  defence 
in  detail  of  this  conception,  the  following  statements  seem  to  me 
true :  The  conception  is  such,  and  so  narrow,  that  a  consistent 
adherence  to  it  compels  us  to  admit  the  utter  impossibility  of 
establishing  psychology  as  a  natural  science.  It  excludes  almost 
all  the  really  scientific  data  and  conclusions ;  it  includes  only 
those  data  and  conjectures  which  are  most  remote  from  genuine 
science.  But  the  author  does  not  adhere  to  this  conception. 
Neither  does  he  adhere  to  his  determination  to  exclude  meta- 
physics. The  metaphysics  of  mind  is  often  admitted,  with  con- 
fession of  apparent  inconsistency  ;  the  metaphysics  of  physics  is 
freely  admitted,  generally  without  confession  or  apparent  con- 
sciousness of  inconsistency.  As  descriptive  science,  the  work 
is  admirable ;  for  its  author  is  a  born,  and  a  thoroughly  trained, 
psychologist.  As  explanatory  science  also,  —  wherever  it  departs 
most  widely  from  its  own  conception  —  it  is  generally  admirable. 
As  explanatory  science,  without  metaphysics,  in  the  form  of  the 
aforesaid  "  blank  unmediated  correspondences,"  it  is,  at  best,  not 
science  at  all. 

These  general  conclusions  I  shall  now  briefly  test  by  applica- 
tion to  two  or  three  particular  problems.  And,  first  of  all,  let 
us  inquire  how  Professor  James  solves,  by  his  method,  the  problem 
of  "  the  consciousness  of  .self  "  (chap.  x).  Preceding  the  chap- 
ter devoted  to  the  "  finer  work  "  of  tracing  the  psychology  of 
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the  fact  of  self-consciousness,  the  "  stream  of  thought "  has  been 
described.  We  are  now  told  how  a  certain  "  fluctuating  mate- 
rial "  is  built  up  into  a  variety  of  empirical  selves  which  stand 
more  or  less  remote  from  that  ego,  which  psychology  generally 
recognizes  as  somehow,  in  the  evolution  of  experience,  set  over 
against  a  non-ego  —  that  which  is  /  and  is  not  even  my  body. 
But,  according  to  the  author,  the  essential  core  of  every  known 
self  is  the  distinct  feeling  of  some  bodily  process.  And  the 
"Self  of  selves,  when  carefully  examined,  is  found  to  consist 
mainly  of  the  collection  of  these  peculiar  motions  in  the  head 
or  between  the  head  and  throat  "  ;  —  this,  at  least,  is  what  Pro- 
fessor James  finds  true  in  his  own  case  (I,  p.  301  f.).  And,  in 
more  general  terms,  with  some  persons  at  least,  the  "part  of  the 
innermost  Self  which  is  most  vividly  felt  turns  out  to  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  a  collection  of  cephalic  movements  of  'adjust- 
ments '  which,  for  want  of  attention  and  reflection,  usually  fail 
to  be  perceived  and  classed  as  what  they  are."  It  is  admitted 
here,  however,  "  that  over  and  above  these  there  is  an  obscurer 
feeling  of  something  more  "  ;  and  this  may  be  of  "fainter  physi- 
ological processes,"  or  it  may  be  of  "nothing  objective  at  all " 

(P.  305). 

With  such  remarks  as  those  just  quoted,  the  real  problem  of 
self-consciousness  is  dismissed  for  some  pages ;  it  is  resumed 
later  as  a  discussion  of  the  three  theories  (spiritualist,  associa- 
tionist,  transcendentalist)  concerning  the  "  pure  self  or  inner 
principle  of  personal  identity."  Each  of  these  three  theories 
is  taken  up,  criticised,  and  rejected.  The  theory  of  a  soul  to 
which,  as  subject,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  belong,  is  held  to 
be  "needless  for  expressing  the  actual  subjective  phenomena  of 
consciousness  as  they  appear"  (p.  344).  But — by  the  way,  I 
remark  —  the  theory  of  a  brain  does  not  appear  to  be  needless. 
Says  Professor  James :  the  "  bald  fact  is  that  when  the  brain 
acts,  a  thought  occurs"  Not  at  all:  we  must  either  say — and 
adhere  to  it  —  the  truth  demanded  by  all  the  science  is  that, 
when  the  brain  acts,  the  mind  acts  ;  or  else  we  must  say  :  when 
such  and  such  a  known  cerebral  phenomenon  occurs  then  such 
and  such  a  corresponding  thought  or  feeling  occurs. 
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But  the  problem  of  self-consciousness  is  not  one  of  "  blank 
unmediated  correspondences  "  between  certain  series  of  particu- 
lar thoughts  and  other  series  of  particular  known  brain-pro- 
cesses. It  is  the  far  graver  and  profounder  problem  of  trying 
to  tell  how  there  comes  to  be  an  actual  distinction  made  between 
thoughts  and  thinker ;  and  how  some  thoughts  are  irresistibly 
referred  by  the  thinker  to  the  thinker  as,  not  himself,  but  his 
thoughts ;  while  other  thoughts  are  referred  by  the  same  thinker 
to  things  as  knowledge  which  the  same  thinker  has  of  what  is 
not  his  thoughts.  Just  here  Professor  James  leaves  us,  totally 
without  any  explanation  even  of  his  own  inadequate  statement 
of  the  content  of  this  problem.  We  have  no  explanation  even 
of  this  aforesaid  "obscurer  feeling  of  something  more,"  which 
may  not  be  a  feeling  of  "fainter  physiological  processes,"  but 
may  be  of  just  "  nothing  objective  at  all  "  ? 

The  scientific  description  and  explanation  of  the  problem  of 
self-consciousness  includes  that  unity  which  is  the  very  core  of 
the  problem  itself.  The  insignificance  which  Professor  James 
attributes  to  this  problem  he  justifies  by  an  appeal  to  Lotze, 
who  is  represented  as  maintaining  that,  "  so  long  as  our  self,  on 
the  whole,  makes  itself  good  and  practically  maintains  itself  as 
a  closed  individual,"  this  is  enough.  The  appeal  to  Lotze  is 
here  most  unfortunate.  For  above  all  philosophers  of  the  cen- 
tury he  has  maintained  that  to  be  "  substantially  "  and  to  be 
self-conscious  is  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  that  the  unity  of 
self-consciousness  is  an  irresistible  demonstration  of  the  real 
being  of  the  soul. 

The  " associationist  theory"  of  the  pure  self  is  then  held  to 
be  —  as  no  doubt  it  is  —  quite  unworkable  without  secretly 
summoning  to  its  help  some  unifying  principle,  some  psychic 
synthesis,  or  postulated  "deeper-lying  entity."  While  "tran- 
scendentalism is  only  substantialism  grown  shame-faced,  and  its 
Ego  only  a  'cheap  and  nasty'  edition  of  the  soul"  (p.  365). 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  then  ;  scientific  psychol- 
ogy, abjuring  metaphysics,  must  hold  that  "  thought  is  itself  the 
thinker,  and  psychology  need  not  look  beyond  "  (p.  401). 

But  we  are  inclined  to  insist  yet  again  :  The  very  problem  to 
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be  solved  is  how  the  thought  of  one  thinker,  whose  are  all  the 
thoughts,  but  who  is  not  merely  the  sum-total  of  these  thoughts, 
can  arise ;  and  what  is  implicated  in  such  a  peculiar  form  of 
thought.  In  other  words,  the  problem  is  the  problem  of  self- 
consciousness  ;  and  we  want  Professor  James  to  solve  it  in 
accordance  with  his  conception  of  his  duty  as  a  teacher  of  the 
"  natural  science  "  of  psychology.  This,  we  have  seen,  requires 
him  to  reject  all  metaphysical  postulates,  whether  of  a  sub- 
stantial soul,  or  of  a  psychic  synthesis,  or  of  elementary  units  of 
consciousness  ;  and  to  tell  us  precisely  what  brain-processes 
correspond,  in  a  "  black  unmediated "  way,  to  this  peculiar 
thought. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  the  conception  of 
psychology  as  a  natural  science  is  here  carried  out  to  find  Pro- 
fessor James  heartily  commending  Mr.  D.  G.  Thompson  for  the 
following  position  :  "  All  states  of  consciousness  imply  and  pos- 
tulate a  subject  Ego,  whose  substance  is  unknown  and  unknow- 
able, to  which  states  of  consciousness  are  referred  as  attributes, 
but  which  in  the  process  of  reference  becomes  objectified  and 
becomes  itself  an  attribute  of  a  subject  Ego  which  lies  still 
beyond,  and  which  ever  eludes  cognition  though  ever  postu- 
lated for  cognition  "  (p.  355).  Now  we  should  suppose  that  our 
author  would  rebuke  this  ponderous  sentence  as  containing  an 
exceedingly  sweeping  metaphysical  postulate,  and,  moreover,  a 
transcendental  Ego,  or  "cheap  and  nasty  edition"  (second  edi- 
tion?) of  a  soul;  and  also  as  being,  "vagueness  incarnate,"  be- 
cause it  speaks  of  "  unknowable  substance  "  that  has  plenty  of 
attributes  (by  which,  we  suppose,  all  substances  are  known),  and 
of  cognized  realities  that  "ever  elude  cognition."  But  No!  Pro- 
fessor James  actually  maintains  of  Mr.  Thompson's  postulated 
unknowable  entity  called  Ego  :  "  This  is  our  judging  and  remem- 
bering present  '  thought/  described  in  less  simple  terms." 
And  is  a  "judging  and  remembering  present  Thought,"  —  if 
only  you  spell  it  with  a  capital  as  Mr.  Spencer  spells  his 
Unknowable  —  capable  of  all  this?  Well,  then,  we  now  under- 
stand the  problem  of  self-consciousness ;  but  the  mystery  of 
such  a  "Thought  "  is  great.  However,  we  forbear;  for  when 
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Professor  James  falls  upon  the  neck  of  a  disciple  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  is  reconciled  to  what  he  is  himself  pleased  to  call 
"  Chromo-philosophy,"  the  presence  of  a  third  party  upon  the 
scene  is  simply  profane. 

Passage  after  passage  might  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  the 
author's  confession  that  the  bed  which  he  so  carefully  prepares 
is  too  narrow  to  give  a  comfortable  repose  to  the  facts  which  he 
admits.  This  is  strikingly  true  in  the  account  which  is  given 
of  the  nature  of  the  fact  of  knowledge.  We  are  told,  in  general 
(I,  p.  197),  that  psychology  only  "  assumes  that  thoughts  suc- 
cessively occur  and  that  they  (the  thoughts)  know  objects  in  a 
world  which  the  psychologist  also  knows."  But  how  thoughts 
can  know  "objects  in  a  world";  and  in  what  respect  the  psy- 
chologist's knowledge  of  this  world  differs  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  objects,  in  this  world,  by  his  thoughts;  and  how  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychologist  is  going  to  be  identified  by  himself  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  objects  by  the  psychologist's  thoughts  ;  — 
we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  as  a  matter  of  cerebral  psychol- 
ogy. Professor  James  makes,  on  this  point,  little  or  no  attempt 
to  assist  us.  For  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Stream  of  Thought," 
in  stating  what  is  implicated  in  the  primary  fact  that  "  thinking 
of  some  sort  goes  on"  he  takes  the  most  pronounced  spiritualistic 
positions.  "Every  thought,"  says  he  (p.  225  f.),  "tends  to  be 
part  of  a  personal  consciousness."  And  now  the  elementary 
psychic  fact  appears  to  be,  —  "  not,  thought  or  this  thought,  or 
that  thought ',  but  my  thought,  every  thought  being  owned"  The 
"  immediate  datum  of  psychology,"  "  the  universal  conscious 
fact,"  is  no  longer  "feelings  and  thoughts  exist,  but  I  think, 
and  I  feel."  This  "  I,"  moreover,  necessitates  some  sort  of  a 
continuity  of  mental  life,  permanency  of  being,  or  —  at  any  rate 
—  conscious  identification  of  past  and  present  as  alike  belong- 
ing to  "  Me."  "  Within  each  personal  consciousness,  thought 
is  sensibly  continuous  "  (p.  237).  But  knowledge  is  of  Things  ; 
and  "human  thought  appears  to  deal  with  objects  independent 
of  itself ;  that  is,  it  is  cognitive,  or  possesses  the  function  of 
knowing "  (p.  271).  But  it  (the  stream  of  consciousness,  or 
better  the  "  Thought,"  spelled  with  a  capital)  "  is  always  inter- 
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ested  more  in  one  part  of  its  object  than  in  another,  and  wel- 
comes and  rejects,  or  chooses,  all  the  while  it  thinks." 

Now,  in  what  respect  a  Thought  which  "  welcomes  and 
rejects,  or  chooses,  all  the  while  it  thinks,"  and  always  tends  to 
understand  itself  as  a  part  of  a  personal  consciousness,  and  deals 
with  objects  independent  of  itself,  involves  fewer  necessities  of 
metaphysical  postulating  than  does  the  mind,  or  soul,  which  is 
with  Helmholtz  and  Wundt  an  actual  energy  of  psychic  synthe- 
sizing, I  am  quite  unable  to  see.  But  I  am  yet  more  unable  to  see 
any  satisfactory  account  in  these  volumes  of  the  precise  brain- 
processes  with  which  many  of  these  profound  functions  of  such 
a  "  Thought  "  correspond.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  such 
an  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  Memory ;  and  to 
this  treatment  we  now  briefly  turn  our  attention. 

Of  all  the  so-called  faculties  of  mind,  or  factors  and  functions 
of  psychic  life,  memory  seems  most  readily  to  admit  of  a  purely 
cerebral  explanation.  Without  memory,  of  course,  the  conscious- 
ness of  self  and  the  cognition  of  things  are  impossible.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that,  if  psychology  as  a  natural  science  in 
the  sense  which  Professor  James  attaches  to  the  words  could 
solve  the  problem  of  memory,  it  could,  therefore,  solve  also  the 
problems  of  self-consciousness  and  sense-perception. 

With  characteristic  honesty  and  thoroughness  and  acuteness 
of  analysis,  Professor  James  describes  what  is  involved  in  an  act 
of  memory,  in  the  highest,  most  spiritual —  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
the  word — use  of  this  faculty.  It  is  emphatically  said  (I,  p.  649!) 
that  "  the  revival  of  an  image  "  is  not,  as  many  writers  (e.g.  Spen- 
cer, etc.)  suppose,  all  that  is  needed  to  constitute  the  memory 
of  an  actual  occurrence.  "  No  memory  is  involved  in  the  mere 
fact  of  recurrence."  Besides  this  mere  fact  of  recurrence,  the 
condition  of  memory  is  that  "  the  fact  imaged  be  expressly  re- 
ferred to  the  past,  thought  as  in  the  past."  "  But  even  this  would 
not  be  memory.  Memory  requires  more  than  mere  dating  of  a 
fact  in  the  past.  It  must  be  dated  in  my  past." 

In  other  words,  Professor  James'  descriptive  science  admits 
that  memory,  in  the  highest  form  of  its  exercise,  involves  some- 
thing more  than  mere  retention  and  reproduction.  It  involves 
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conscious  recognition  of  the  continuity  of  a  psychic  life-history, 
the  referring  of  the  fact  represented,  as  an  experience,  to  the 
same  subject  whose  is  the  representative  image,  —  in  the  unity 
of  one  time.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  explanatory  science, 
and  lays  bare  the  causes  of  this  mysterious  phenomenon,  it  is 
only  the  fact  of  recurrence  which  comes  in  for  any  adequate 
share  in  the  account.  At  the  close  of  his  discussion,  a  passage 
from  a  work  of  mine  is  cited  at  length  ;  which  passage  concludes 
as  follows  :  "  When,  then,  we  speak  of  a  physical  basis  of  mem- 
ory, recognition  must  be  made  of  the  complete  inability  of  sci- 
ence to  suggest  any  physical  process  which  can  be  conceived  of 
as  correlated  with  that  peculiar  and  mysterious  actus  of  the  mind, 
connecting  its  present  and  its  past,  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  memory." 

This  conclusion  of  mine  Professor  James  considers  "charac- 
teristic of  the  reigning  half-way  modes  of  thought  "  (I,  p.  688). 
And  he  inquires :  "  Why  not  '  pool '  our  mysteries  into  one 
great  mystery,  the  mystery  that  brain-processes  occasion  knowl- 
edge at  all  ?"  In  reply  I  might  say  that  "pooling"  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  precisely  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  settling  contro- 
verted questions  in  psychology.  And  whether  the  view  advo- 
cated by  my  book  be  a  "half -way  mode  "  of  thinking,  or  not,  it 
is  certainly  designed  in  the  interests  of  a  more  thorough  analysis 
than  my  critic  furnishes.  The  general  mystery  (the  "pool," 
into  which  all  psychological  mysteries  may  be  conveniently 
dumped)  of  "  blank  unmediated  correspondences "  between 
brain-processes  and  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  are  of  no  mind 
and  require  no  metaphysical  postulate  of  even  a  psychic  unifying 
energy,  is  as  great  to  me  as  it  possibly  can  be  to  Professor 
James.  But  in  memory,  as,  indeed,  in  all  the  particular  problems 
of  psychology,  I  find  abundant  tokens  that  his  view  of  psychology 
as  a  natural  science  is  totally  inadequate  to  suggest  —  not  to 
say  actually  to  furnish  —  any  precise  explanation  of  the  most 
important  facts  of  psychic  life. 

I  agree  with  Professor  James  in  finding  evidence  of  a  "  blank 
unmediated  correspondence"  between  facts  of  the  recurrence 
of  brain-states  and  facts  of  the  recurrence  of  particular  mental 
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images.  But  this  correspondence  explains  —  so  far  as  it  explains 
anything  —  only  the  facts  of  recurrence.  How,  now,  about 
those  other  facts,  —  the  facts,  namely,  that  the  thing  or  event 
imaged  is  "expressly  referred  to  the  past"  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  "dated  in  my  past"?  These  facts  are  not  satisfactorily 
explained,  to  my  thinking,  when  you  simply  say :  Let  us  "  pool " 
the  mystery,  and  just  tumble  into  the  "pool"  the  word  "con- 
sciousness," as  a  kind  of  insignificant  surplusage  to  so-called 
"organic"  or  "cerebral"  memory.  Nay:  for  it  is  precisely 
these,  and  no  other,  psychic  mysteries  —  the  mysteries  of  the 
reference  of  a  present  state  to  a  past  that  is  my  past  —  for  which 
we  are  seeking  an  explanation. 

And  if  you  will  only  give  Professor  James  time  enough,  and 
take  the  pains  to  piece  together  what  he  admits  and  claims  in 
other  connections,  and  not  hold  him  strictly  to  his  favorite  topic 
of  cerebral  psychology,  and  will  welcome  certain  "  shame-faced  " 
metaphysical  postulates,  you  will  find  him  giving  a  very  fair 
account  of  this  special  problem  of  memory.  Here  I  will  venture 
to  bring  together  some  of  the  numerous  passages  in  which  side- 
lights are  thrown  on  this  problem.  "  There  are  categories," 
says  he  (I,  p.  147,  note),  "common  to  the  two  worlds.  Not 
only  temporal  succession,  but  such  attributes  as  intensity, 
volume,  simplicity  or  complication,  smooth  or  impeded  change, 
rest  or  agitation,  are  habitually  predicated  of  both  physical 
facts  and  mental  facts.  Where  such  analogies  obtain  the  things 
do  have  something  in  common."  Yes :  but  it  is  also  implied 
that  there  are  categories  which  are  not  common  to  the  two 
worlds.  What  analogy,  what  thing  in  common,  is  there  be- 
tween the  fact  of  the  recurrence  of  an  analogous  brain-state  and 
the  fact,  not  simply  that  the  corresponding  mental  state  recurs, 
but  that  I  refer  this  present  state  to  a  past  fact,  and  set  it  in 
the  past  as  my  past  ? 

How,  moreover,  shall  a  writer  object  to  speaking  of  some 
psychic  synthesis  as  involved  in  memory,  who  has  himself  .main- 
tained (p.  158) :  "All  the  combinations  which  we  actually  know 
are  effects,  wrought  by  the  units  said  to  be  combined,  upon 
some  entity  other  than  themselves."  "No  possible  number  of 
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entities"  (facts,  forces,  etc.}  "can  sum  themselves  together." 
In  another  place  (p.  161) :  "This  argument  of  the  spiritualists 
.  .  .  holds  good  against  any  talk  .  .  .  which  supposes  a  resultant 
consciousness  to  float  off  from  the  constituents  per  se,  in  the 
absence  of  a  supernumerary  principle  of  consciousness  which 
they  may  affect."  In  yet  another  place  (p.  331  f.) :  "This  sort 
of  bringing  of  things  together  into  the  object  of  a  single  judgment 
is  of  course  essential  to  all  thinking.  .  .  .  The  thinking  them 
is  thinking  them  together,  even  if  only  with  the  result  of  judging 
that  they  do  not  belong  together."  This  sort  of  "  subjective 
synthesis"  is  declared  "essential  to  knowledge  as  such";  and, 
if  so,  certainly  to  that  peculiar  form  of  knowledge  which  we 
have  just  seen  described  as  memory,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  Nay:  "The  subjective  synthesis  is  involved  in  thought's 
mere  existence  "  ;  and  only  as  we  assume  such  synthesis  can 
even  a  really  disconnected  world  be  known  to  be  such. 

In  a  note  (p.  578)  to  the  discussion  of  "association  by  simi- 
larity "  we  are  told,  "  impartial  redintegration  connates  neural 
processes,"  but  "similarity  is  an  objective  relation  perceived  by 
the  mind."  Right  in  connection  with  the  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  subject  as  a  matter  of  "blank  unmediated  correspondences  " 
between  brain-processes  and  thoughts  and  feelings,  an  appeal  is 
taken  to  some  future  day  when  "possibly  "  the  science  of  nerve- 
physiology  will  clear  the  matter  up ;  but  here  the  significant 
confession  is  added :  "  Possibly  neural  laws  will  not  suffice,  and 
we  shall  need  to  invoke  a  dynamic  reaction  of  the  form  of  con- 
sciousness upon  its  content."  I  conceive  this  to  be  not  only 
"possibly"  so,  for  that  indefinite  future  when  the  failure  of 
cerebral  psychology  shall  be  made  obvious  to  all,  but  also  alto- 
gether and  certainly  so,  for  the  immediate  and  necessitous 
present  of  psychological  science.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  study  of 
these  so-called  "  dynamic  reactions  of  the  form  of  consciousness 
upon  its  content "  that  a  large  part  of  scientific  psychology  must 
always  consist. 

If  further  proof  were  needed  of  the  keen  and  comprehensive 
insight  of  Professor  James  into  the  inadequacy  of  his  own 
avowed  conception  of  psychology  as  a  natural  science,  it  might 
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be  found  in  such  passages  as  follow :  "  The  similarity  of  two 
things  does  not  exist  till  both  things  are  there  —  it  is  meaning- 
less to  talk  of  it  as  an  agent  of  production  of  anything,  whether 
in  the  physical  or  the  psychical  realms.  It  is  a  relation  which 
the  mind  perceives  after  the  fact,"  etc.  (p.  591).  And  return- 
ing to  the  peculiar  form  of  knowledge  called  memory,  we  quote 
these  words:  "The  clock  strikes  to-day;  it  struck  yesterday; 
and  may  strike  a  million  times  ere  it  wears  out.  .  .  .  But  does 
the  present  clock-stroke  become  aware  of  the  past  ones,  .  .  . 
because  it  repeats  and  resembles  them  ?  Assuredly  not.  And 
let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  because  clock-strokes  .  .  .  are 
physical  and  not  psychical  objects ;  for  psychical  objects 
(sensations  for  example)  simply  recurring  in  successive  editions 
will  remember  each  other  on  that  account  no  more  than  clock- 
strokes  do.  No  memory  is  involved  in  the  mere  fact  of  recur- 
rence. ...  A  farther  condition  is  required  before  the  present 
image  can  be  held  to  stand  for  zpast  original"  (p.  650  f.). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  work  on  psychology  a  more 
clear  and  emphatic  avowal,  that  "blank  unmediated  correspon- 
dences "  between  recurrent  brain-processes  and  recurrent 
thoughts  and  feelings  furnish  no  adequate  explanation  of  the 
admitted  facts  and  elements  of  every  act  of  self-conscious 
re-cognitive  memory.  Moreover,  there  are  few  writers  on  psy- 
chology that  really  introduce  a  more  elaborate  "  machine-shop  " 
of  psychic  syntheses,  dynamic  reactions  of  consciousness,  wel- 
coming and  rejecting,  selecting  processes  of  a  spiritual  principle 
called  "mind,"  than  does  Professor  James.  Surely,  then,  some 
of  his  own  words  when  quoted  must  seem  to  their  author  "char- 
acteristic of  the  reigning  half-way  modes  of  thought."  They 
certainly  fail  to  "pool  our  mysteries,"  by  the  doubtful  process 
of  accounting  for  what  is  not  conscious  (and,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  James,  not  mental)  at  all,  and  then  just  simply 
adding  consciousness,  "  in  the  lump "  as  it  were,  so  as  to 
render  the  account  adequate  for  the  life  of  the  mind. 

I  have  already  said  that  Professor  James'  treatment  of  Per- 
ception, or  the  form  of  knowledge  which  we  call  knowledge  of 
Things,  seems  to  me  by  far  the  best  portion  of  his  volumes.  It 
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is  the  portion,  however,  in  which  he  least  allows  himself  to  be 
guided  by  his  fundamental  conception  of  psychology  as  a 
natural  science ;  it  is  also  the  portion  in  which  he  makes  most 
use  of  his  comprehensive  learning  and  powers  of  acute  analysis, 
on  terms  common  to  himself  with  all  students  of  modern 
empirical  psychology.  To  be  sure,  he  starts  the  discussion 
with  the  very  doubtful  assumption,  in  which  he  agrees  with 
Dr.  Ward,  that  "  extensity,"  or  "  bigness,"  and  that  in  three 
dimensions,  belongs  to  our  most  primitive  sensation-states. 
And  although  he  appears  far  better  acquainted  than  Dr.  Ward 
with  the  experimental  data  on  which  writers  like  Stumpf  and 
Hering  endeavor  to  place  this  view,  he  makes  comparatively 
little  use  of  these  data.  Their  claims  for  "extensity"  as  a 
primitive  quality  of  all  sensations  are  almost  wholly  based  upon 
an  appeal  to  adult  self -consciousness,  —  a  form  of  appeal  which 
I  suppose  nearly  all  expert  writers  regard  as  entirely  irrelevant 
and  inadequate.  Certainly  this  appeal  is  no  substitute  for  that 
minute  analysis  of  the  factors,  and  stages  in  growth,  of  the  per- 
ceptive power  of  mind,  in  which  Wundt  and  Helmholtz  and 
many  others  have  been  so  successful ;  and  in  which  I  have 
tried  to  take  some  small  part.  For  the  view,  however,  which 
regards  "  extensity  "  as  an  acquired  quality  of  certain  sensation- 
states,  Professor  James  —  in  his  customary  off-hand  way  - 
declares  (II,  p.  31),  "there  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence." 
Moreover,  the  opinion  with  which  it  hangs  together  — 
namely,  that  our  sensations  are  originally  devoid  of  all  spatial 
content  —  he  confesses  himself  "wholly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand." This  seems  a  pity,  because  the  opinion  probably 
represents  about  nine-tenths,  or  at  least  four-fifths,  of  the  most 
patient,  intelligent,  and  elaborate  work  which  the  science  of 
psychology  has  done  upon  the  subject  of  perception  by  the 
senses,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  are  not  concerned  at  present,  however,  to  discuss  with 
Professor  James  his  theory  of  "The  Perception  of  Things." 
We  wish  only  to  remark  in  passing  that  almost  all  the  points 
which  are  here  treated,  in  any  full  and  satisfactory  way, 
avail  themselves  of  the  same  inductive  conclusions  and  meta- 
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physical  assumptions  as  those  shared  in  by  all  other  students 
of  psychology.  But  the  author's  attempts  to  bring  this  treat- 
ment into  accord  with  his  own  conception  of  psychology  as  a 
natural  science,  by  pointing  out  "  blank  unmediated  correspon- 
dences "  between  brain-processes  and  intuitions  and  concep- 
tions of  space-qualities  and  space-relations  is  —  so  it  seems  to 
me  —  a  complete  failure.  "  Overlappings  "  in  cerebral  commo- 
tions, which  shall  be  in  such  correspondence  to  our  perceptions, 
cannot  be  pointed  out ;  all  the  modern  science  of  perception 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  this.  But  if  they  could,  I  fear  that  a 
large  number  of  thoughtful  minds,  afflicted  —  no  doubt —  with 
the  incurable  pest  of  an  inclination  to  metaphysics,  would  still 
feel  the  need  of  retreat  to  some  "  Kantian  machine-shop,"  or 
some  place  where  "glib  Herbartian  jargon"  is  manufactured, 
or  "  cheap  and  nasty  editions  "  of  the  soul  are  issued  to  deceive 
the  unscientific. 

I  will  speak  of  one  point  more,  and  that  only  very  briefly.  In 
his  final  chapter  Professor  James  shows  the  most  splendid  cour- 
age of  his  convictions.  Here  he  applies  his  view  of  psychology 
as  a  natural  science  to  the  explanation  of  the  rise  and  binding 
authority  of  so-called  "  Necessary  Truths  —  Effects  of  Experi- 
ence." This  title  is  extended  (II,  p.  629  f.)  over  seven  kinds  of 
"Elementary  Mental  Categories."  Among  these  are  all  the 
instincts  and  ideas  of  worth,  aesthetic  ideas,  as  well  as  ideas  of 
time,  space,  number,  identity,  causal  dependence,  and  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  logic. 

Mr.  Spencer's  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  so-called 
necessary  truths  according  to  principles  of  cerebral  evolution  is 
keenly  criticised  and  promptly  rejected  by  Professor  James. 
Personally,  the  author  has  no  objections  to  the  terms  "intuitive," 
"innate,"  or  "a priori"  "There  is,"  says  he  (p.  661)  "no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  the  mind  is  filled  with  necessary  and  eternal 
relations  which  it  finds  between  certain  of  its  ideal  conceptions, 
and  which  form  a  determinate  system,  independent  of  the  order  of 
frequency  in  which  experience  may  have  associated  the  conception  s 
originals  in  time  and  space"  Yet  this  filling  of  the  mind  with 
"necessary  and  eternal  relations"  between  "ideal  conceptions," 
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although  it  is  independent  of  the  frequency  of  experience,  is  a 
problem  with  which  cerebral  psychology  may  cope.  The  origin 
of  the  "  necessary  and  eternal "  Professor  James  finds  in  certain 
"  random  irradiations  and  re-settlements  of  our  ideas,  which  su- 
pervene upon  experience,  and  constitute  our  free  mental  play"; 
and  these  aforesaid  changes  in  our  thoughts  and  feelings  "  are 
due  entirely  to  secondary  internal  processes,  which  vary  enor- 
mously from  brain  to  brain,  even  though  the  brain  be  exposed 
to  exactly  the  same  outer  relations."  Thus  "the  higher 
thought-processes  owe  their  being  to  causes  which  correspond 
far  more  to  the  sourings  and  fermentations  of  dough  .  .  .  than 
to  the  manipulations  by  which  these  physical  aggregates  came 
to  be  compounded." 

This  substitute  for  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  we  leave  to  whatever 
fate  it  may  have  at  the  hands  of  cerebral  physiology,  when  stud- 
ied from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view ;  but  we  have  the  very 
solemn  and  even  pathetic  feeling  that  somehow  we  have  wan- 
dered far  from  the  science  of  psychology.  We  sympathize,  there- 
fore, most  deeply  with  the  author  as  he  closes  this  interesting 
chapter  —  which,  by  the  way,  will  undoubtedly  seem  unsatisfac- 
tory to  every  school  of  psychological  opinion  —  with  the  feeling 
that  one  "  clearly  perceives  '  the  slowly  gathering  twilight  close 
in  utter  night.' " 

Nevertheless,  we  do  most  confidently  believe  that  modern 
psychology  is  amply  entitled  to  be  called  a  science;  and  even  — 
if  you  please  —  "a  natural  science."  It  is  a  science,  because  it 
has  a  sufficiently  well-defined  field  of  phenomena,  which  it  un- 
dertakes to  describe  and  to  explain ;  and  because  it  has  ample 
data,  not  only  for  description  but  also  for  explanation  of  these 
phenomena.  All  the  states  of  consciousness,  as  such,  constitute 
this  field ;  they  offer  the  problems  to  the  psychologist.  In  the 
effort  to  solve  these  problems  his  science,  like  every  other  gen- 
uine inductive  science,  moves  in  two  directions.  It  analyzes 
what  is  relatively  very  complex  into  what  is  relatively  simple 
and  elementary ;  and  it  points  out  the  conditions  under  which, 
and  the  terms — so  to  speak  —  on  which  the  latter  combine  into 
the  former.  Of  course,  in  doing  this  the  psychologist  must  not 
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be  deceived  into  supposing  that  these  factors,  or  "  moments  "  of 
psychic  life,  are  entities,  after  the  fashion  of  the  atom,  or  mole- 
cule, dealt  with  by  the  natural  sciences  of  chemistry  and  mo- 
lecular physics.  But  they  are  entities  in  the  sense  in  which 
psychic  facts  are  entities.  The  existence  of  some  of  them  can 
be  readily  detected  by  such  analysis  as  self-consciousness  can 
make  ;  while  others  of  them  are  rather  speculative  necessities 
postulated  in  the  effort  to  account  for  the  varying  characteristics 
of  those  complex  phenomena  which  constitute  the  primary 
problems  of  psychology. 

But  besides  this  explanation  by  analysis,  the  science  of  psy- 
chology has  the  task  of  tracing  the  evolution  of  mental  life. 
The  conception  of  evolution  is  as  much  needed,  and  as  light- 
bringing,  in  the  treatment  of  mental  as  of  any  other  form  of 
life.  Here  the  natural  sciences  —  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  "  natural "  —  may  be  evoked  to  tell  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions, under  which  the  genesis  and  development  of  mental  life 
takes  place.  But  we  make  a  very  meagre,  an  unnecessarily 
meagre,  use  of  the  principle  of  development,  if  we  fail  to  apply 
it  directly  to  mental  life  itself.  The  life  of  consciousness  falls 
directly  under  this  principle.  Its  various  stages  are  related  to 
each  other,  under  law,  according  to  the  conception  which  this 
principle  emphasizes.  When  we  point  out  'uniform  relations, 
the  dependence  of  mental  state  on  mental  state,  of  one  stage 
of  mental  life  on  other  stages  of  mental  life,  we  render  psychol- 
ogy scientific.  For  the  psychologist  to  surrender  all  right  to 
claim  that  he  "explains"  psychic  facts  by  tracing  their  causes 
in  other  antecedent  and  concomitant  psychic  facts — as  Mr. 
Hodgson  and  Professor  James  appear  ready  to  do-1— is  to  "sell 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  For  a  "  mess  of  pottage," 
or  little  better,  is  the  present  content  of  cerebral  physiology  as 
explanatory  —  even  to  the  extent  of  establishing  "blank  un- 
mediated  correspondences  "  -  of  the  fundamental,  as  well  as  of 
the  so-called  higher,  activities  of  mind. 

But  may  we  pursue  psychology  as  a  "  natural  science  "  with- 
out postulate  of  a  soul,  and  without  any  metaphysical  implicate 
or  postulate  whatsoever  ?  Possibly :  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
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that  we  cannot ;  but  the  way  is  straight  and  narrow  and  there 
are  few,  if  any,  who  succeed  in  finding  it.  Formally  to  abjure 
all  metaphysics,  and  then  really  to  admit  no  end  of  doubtful 
metaphysics  of  physics  —  as  Mr.  Huxley  and  Dr.  Maudsley, 
and  so  many  others  are  constantly  doing  — is  scarcely  consistent 
with  adherence  to  the  principles  of  pure  science.  No  one  has 
pointed  this  out  more  clearly  than  Professor  James.  In  a  royal 
passage  (I,  p.  137)  he  declares:  "As  in  the  night  all  cats  are 
gray,  so  in  the  darkness  of  metaphysical  criticism  all  causes  are 
obscure.  But  one  has  no  right  to  pull  the  pall  over  the  psychic 
half  of  the  subject  only,  as  the  automatists  do,  and  to  say  that 
that  causation  is  unintelligible,  whilst  in  the  same  breath  one 
dogmatizes  about  material  causation  as  if  Hume,  Kant,  and 
Lotze  had  never  been  born.  One  cannot  thus  blow  hot  and 
cold.  One  must  be  impartially  naif  or  impartially  critical." 

Words  like  those  just  quoted  affect  me  somewhat  as  did  the 
recent  utterance  of  a  man  whose  entire  life  had  been  devoted  to 
physical  researches.  This  speaker,  in  the  very  midst  of  insist- 
ing on  the  complete  right  of  science  to  assume  that  all  phenom- 
ena belong  to  its  domain,  affirmed  the  human  will  to  be  a  vera 
causa  and  to  originate  changes  that  run  throughout  the  entire 
physical  universe.  Bravo  !  was  my  involuntary  exclamation ; 
but  should  not  I,  as  a  pronounced  spiritualist  in  psychology,  be 
well  beaten  and  ostracized  from  the  sacred  circle  of  so-called 
"scientists,"  were  I  to  make  a  similar  venture? 

As  to  the  explanatory  value  of  the  metaphysical  postulate  of 
a  mind,  or  soul,  I  feel  obliged  to  differ  greatly  from  Professor 
James.  That  the  postulate  should  not  be  intruded  into  the  sci- 
ence of  psychology,  to  warp  its  facts  and  prejudice  its  legitimate 
inductions,  I  readily  admit.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  postulate 
which  not  only  stands  as  a  great  light  at  the  end  of  our  path- 
way, but  which  also  illumines,  by  interpreting,  the  significance 
of  every  step.  Says  our  author :  "  I  confess,  therefore,  that  to 
posit  a  soul  influenced  in  some  mysterious  way  by  the  brain- 
states,  and  responding  to  them  by  conscious  affections  of  its 
own,  seems  to  me  the  line  of  least  logical  resistance,  so  far  as 
we  yet  have  attained."  Beside  this  confession  I  will  place  my 
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own,  made  and  defended  in  another  place :  "  The  development 
of  Mind  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  progressive  manifestation 
in  consciousness  of  the  life  of  a  real  being,  which,  although 
taking  its  start  and  direction  from  the  action  of  the  physical 
elements  of  the  body,  proceeds  to  unfold  powers  that  are  sui 
generis  y  according  to  laws  of  its  own." 

GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD. 
YALE  UNIVERSITY. 


ON     SOME    PSYCHOLOGICAL    ASPECTS     OF    THE 
CHINESE   MUSICAL   SYSTEM. 

I. 

SINCE  the  publication  in  1862  of  Helmholtz's  renowned 
Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindungen  the  investigation  of  the 
psychology  of  tone  has  been  actively  pursued  by  students  of  the 
science  of  mind.  The  effort  made  by  Helmholtz  to  interpret 
the  achievements  of  the  constructive  genius  of  modern  Europe 
with  the  material  of  tone  by  a  reference  to  the  dealings  there- 
with of  other  races  and  ages  has  in  particular  given  a  great 
impulse  to  the  collection  of  accurate  data  in  regard  to  non- 
European  music  and  their  psychological  study.1 

The  present  paper  aims  to  contribute  to  this  branch  of 
research  a  discussion  of  the  musical  system  of  China,  based 
upon  observations  of  performances  by  native  musicians.  These 
musical  ideas  and  musical  products  it  is  our  purpose  to  examine, 
not  from  the  artistic,  but  the  psychological  point  of  view.  We 
shall  consider  them  as  illustrations  of  the  movements  of  the 
human  mind  in  hearing,  imagining,  and  reflecting  upon  tones 
and  their  combination,  as  material  for  a  comparative  psychology 
of  that  element  of  our  sensations  of  sound  which  is  known  as 
the  quality  of  pitch. 

1  Among  many  recent  students  of  the  psychology  of  tone  may  be  mentioned  in 
England,  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Sully;  in  France,  R.  Koenig;  in  Germany,  Pro- 
fessors Preyer,  Mach,  Lipps,  and  especially  C.  Stumpf  of  Munich,  of  whose 
imposing  Tonpsychologie  two  volumes  only  have  as  yet  appeared.  The  studies  of 
non-European  scales  by  the  late  A.  J.  Ellis,  those  of  Professor  Land  of  Leyden  in 
Arabian  and  Javese  music,  those  of  T.  Baker  in  the  music  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  are  specimens  of  the  contributions  of  the  last  decade  to  our  knowledge  of 
primitive  musical  usages.  We  may  hope  for  much  light  from  inquiries  of  the  latter 
kind  upon  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  music;  an  interest  in  which  has  recently 
been  reawakened  by  an  essay  contributed  to  Mind  (October,  1890),  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer. 
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The  specimens  of  Chinese  music  to  whose  interpretation  in 
the  light  of  their  theory  this  paper  is  devoted  have  been  studied 
in  phonographic  reproduction.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Frederick  Starr  of  New  York,  who  was  acquainted  with  several 
of  the  Chinamen  living  at  the  time  in  the  city,  I  obtained  the 
opportunity  on  the  i/th  of  March  last  to  bring  a  phonograph  to 
the  quarters  of  one  of  them  in  Mott  Street ;  and  with  Dr.  Starr's 
assistance  to  take  inscriptions  of  several  melodies  played  by  two 
performers.  A  few  days  later  Dr.  Starr  invited  some  of  the 
same  Chinamen  to  meet  us  at  his  rooms,  where  again  with  his 
aid  I  took  inscriptions  of  several  more  melodies  played  by  two 
other  performers.  The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  songs 
thus  obtained : 


NAME. 

PLAYER. 

NAME. 

PLAYER. 

SAY-QUAW-CHUNG  .  .  . 
HAN-KANG  

HUNG-YU. 

Ju-MoY. 

LONG-HOW-SA  1  .      .      .      . 
HOP-WONG-HIN  .... 

Ju-MOY. 
« 

MONG-LUT-LAO 

M 

SAN-FA-TIU 

« 

YEN-JEE-QUAW-CHANG  . 

GlE-WONG 

« 

« 

SAI-TON    

SONG-TING-LONG 

« 

« 

KWAN-MOK     
LO-TING-NYANG  .      .      .      . 
do           .... 
SO-YUN 

« 
« 

YING-PARK. 

Ju-MOY. 

MAN-NEN-FON    .... 
LONG-HOW-SA  *  . 

Unknown. 
u 

All  of  them  excepting  the  last  two  were  played  upon  the 
Samien  (Samin,  Sam-jin,  San-hien,  San-hsien),  a  long-necked 
guitar  having  three  strings  of  which  the  two  upper  were  tuned 
a  fifth  and  an  octave  above  the  lowest.  Man-nen-fon  and  Long- 
how-sa  were  played  upon  a  small  horn  called  the  Gie-erh.2  The 
music  accompanying  this  paper  consists  of  four  of  these  melo- 
dies represented  as  exactly  as  is  possible  in  our  European  nota- 
tion, which  is  here  intended  to  signify  the  ordinary  tempered 
interval  order  of  equal  semitones  embodied  on  our  keyed  in- 
struments, the  black  keys  being  indicated  by  sharps.3  It  is 

1  Different  airs. 

2  J.  A.  Van  Aalst  (Chinese  Music,   Shanghai,  1884)  describes  (p.  72)  an  instru- 
ment very  similar  to  the  Gie-erh  under  the  name  of  Kuant-zu. 

8  An  interval  may  be  roughly  defined   as   the  difference  in  pitch  between  two 
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probable  that  the  absolute  pitch  as  here  expressed  does  not 
vary  from  that  of  the  performances  by  more  than  a  fraction 
of  a  tone.  A  line  drawn  above  a  note  signifies  that  the  sound 
is  between  that  written  and  the  note  a  semitone  higher.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  multiplication  of  bars  and  an  appearance  of 
regularity  in  the  sequence  of  stronger  notes  which  does  not 
always  characterize  this  music,  emphasis  has  in  all  cases  been 
denoted  by  accents.  The  sharps  apply  only  to  the  notes  against 
which  they  are  written. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  Chinese  music  is  very  largely  a 

notes.  It  is  found  that  when  the  difference  in  pitch  between  the  components  of  any 
two  pairs  of  notes  is  the  same,  the  ratio  between  the  numbers  of  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond producing  the  two  notes  of  one  pair  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  numbers 
producing  the  two  notes  of  the  other.  To  each  interval,  in  other  words,  corresponds 
a  certain  ratio  between  the  rapidities  of  vibration  of  the  two  sources  of  sound  pro- 
ducing the  notes  entering  into  it.  In  our  modern  keyed  instruments  the  distance  in 
pitch  or  interval  between  any  pair  of  adjacent  notes  is  the  same  as  that  between  any 
other  pair,  and  is  called  a  semitone.  This  equalization  of  the  interval  between 
adjacent  notes  is  what  is  known  as  equal  Temperament.  Any  two  keys  between 
which  eleven  others  are  included  give  the  interval  called  the  octave,  conspicuous  for 
the  likeness  in  sound  between  the  notes  concerned.  A  tempered  semitone  is  there- 
fore an  interval  one-twelfth  the  size  of  the  octave.  Mr.  Ellis  has  proposed  to  express 
difference  of  pitch  in  terms  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  tempered  semitone;  that  is,  the 
twelve-hundredth  part  of  an  octave.  This  unit,  called  by  him  the  cent,  we  shall  find 
it  convenient  to  use  in  our  discussion.  The  compass  in  cents  of  the  intervals  prin- 
cipally used  in  music,  in  their  perfect  form  and  as  they  are  approximately  given  on 
tempered  instruments,  is  as  follows  : 

True.         Tempered. 

Semitone ratio  |f  112  100 

Minor  tone "     J^Q.  182  200 

Major  tone "I  204  200 

Minor  third "       f  3!6  30x5 

Major  third "       f  386  400 

Fourth M      |  498  500 

Fifth «       |  702  700 

Minor  sixth "       f  814  800 

Major  sixth «      |  884  goo 

Major  seventh »     JUL  1088  noo 

Octave "2  1200  1200 

In  the  text  we  shall  use  the  common  symbolism  of  accented  and  unaccented 
letters  for  the  sequence  of  notes  on  a  keyed  instrument.  The  letters  c'  c'8  d'  .  .  .  b' 
indicate  the  middle  octave,  whose  notation  reaches  from  the  first  ledger  line  below 
the  treble  stave  to  the  third  line  from  the  top  of  it;  the  pitch  here  meant  by  c'  being 
produced  by  268  vibrations  per  second.  The  next  lower  octave  is  written  without 
accents,  and  the  next  higher  is  doubly  accented. 
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knowledge  of  its  theory,  which  seems  to  have  assumed  a  very 
elaborate  and  exact  form  from  even  the  most  remote  times.1 
Kiesewetter  warns  us,  however,  against  mistaking  such  informa- 
tion about  the  musical  theories  of  a  people  for  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  art  itself  among  them.  "  I  have  long  felt,"  he  writes,2 
"  that  the  practical  music  of  many  Asiatic  peoples,  ancient  and 
modern,  must  have  been  and  must  be  a  totally  different  thing 
from  the  metaphysical  or  mathematical  music  of  their  philoso- 
phers, which  as  pure  speculation  must  always  have  held  itself 
apart  from  practice.  We  have  erred  in  reasoning  from  the 
writings  of  theorists  among  these  peoples  to  the  nature  of  their 
art  itself."  In  large  measure,  doubtless,  this  tendency  among 
students  of  the  ethnology  of  music  to  forget  that  the  books  of 
theorists  may  not  reflect  the  methods  of  performers  is  the 
result  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  investigating  the  actual  prod- 
ucts among  other  races  of  an  art  essentially  evanescent  as 
music  is.  The  cases  are  rare  in  which  they  come  to  the  hearing 
of  trained  musicians ;  we  can  infer  for  the  most  part  only  their 
scale  structure  from  instrumental  forms :  and  their  record  in 
notation  is  in  general  both  imperfect  and  scanty.  The  invention 
of  the  phonograph  bids  fair  to  render  the  practice  of  music 
among  non-European  peoples  as  accessible  to  study  as  their 
ideas  about  the  act  have  hitherto  been.  Whenever  a  phono- 
graphic cylinder  can  be  exposed  to  a  musical  performance  a 
close  copy  of  the  original  texture  of  tone  is  fixed  in  a  form  which 
admits  of  subsequent  examination  of  the  most  careful  kind 
whenever  and  wherever  desired.3 

1  The  principal  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  Chinese  music  are  the  work  of 
Pere  Amiot,  which  forms  vol.  vi  of  Memoires  concernant  1'histoire,  les  sciences,  etc., 
des  Chinois,  par  les  Missionaires  de  Pekin,  Paris,  1780 ;  and  the  recent  essay  of  J.  A. 
Van  Aalst  already  referred  to. 

2  Ueber  die  Musik  der  neueren  Griechen,  p.  32,  quoted  in  Ambros,  Geschichte  der 
Musik,  1862,  vol.  i,  p.  56. 

3  The  need  for  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  the  study  of  music  was  ex- 
pressed thirty  years  ago  by  Moritz  Hauptmann  (Briefe  an  Hauser,  Leipzig,  1871,  Bd. 
ii,  p.  150).     "Would  that  we  could  make  musical  photographs  which  should  pre- 
serve our  present  art  for  the  future :  and  would  that  we  had  them  from  the  past. 
Then  we  should  know,  among  other  things,  something  about  Greek  music,  which  we 
are  now  acquainted  with  only  through  the  entirely  unmusical  philologists;  i.e.  are  not 
acquainted  with  at  all." 
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Such  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Chinese  performances  of 
our  collection  forms  the  foundation  of  the  present  discussion. 
I  have  to  thank  President  Low  for  the  permission  to  carry  on 
this  work  at  Columbia  College.  An  account  of  the  method 
employed  and  of  a  set  of  experiments  made  to  determine  its 
accuracy  and  that  of  the  phonograph  will  form  the  subject  of 
an  appendix  to  this  paper.  (See  next  number  of  the  REVIEW.)1 

The  fixation  of  a  definite  interval-order  which  shall  serve  as 
the  scale  of  their  performances  is  the  starting-point  of  Chinese 
musical  theory.  All  the  different  pitches  which  are  used  in  a 
given  piece  of  music,  taken  together  embody  a  certain  set  of 
intervals  arranged  in  a  certain  order  from  low  to  high.  The 
fact  of  scale  in  music  is  the  fact  that  in  general  in  the  music  of 
one  age  and  race  different  pieces  embody  in  this  way  the  same 
order  of  intervals,  or  one  or  other  of  a  few  different  orders. 
Scales  are  the  generic  interval-orders  of  compositions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prescriptions  of  Chinese  theory  all  their  music 
embodies  one  interval-order  or  scale,  which  may  be  varied  by 
the  omission  of  one  or  both  of  two  subsidiary  notes.  This 
scale  consists  of  notes  repeated  in  octaves.  A  note  and  its 
octave  are  called  by  the  same  name  in  China,  and  are  apparently 
looked  upon  as  essentially  the  same  thing.2  Evidence  of  this 
identification  of  octaves  in  the  Chinese  mind  is  given  in  the 
song,  Yen-jee-quaw-chang,  where  among  the  slight  variations 
of  the  second  performance  in  one  place  the  melody  follows  its 
previous  course  for  several  notes  at  an  octave  below  the  original 
pitch.  Five  primary  intervals  span  an  octave  in  the  Chinese 
scale,  the  two  intermediate  notes  which  are  used  in  a  subsid- 
iary way  increasing  this  number  to  seven.  These  pentatonic 
and  heptatonic  octave  divisions  originated  according  to  Chinese 

1  Chinese  musical  practice  has  been  hitherto  very  little  studied.    Pere  Amiot  gives 
in  European  notation  a  part  of  a  temple  hymn.     Pere  du  Halde  in  A  Description  of 
the  Empire  of  China,  London,  1791  (translation),  vol.  ii,  p.  125,  gives  the  notes  of 
five  songs.     John  Barrow,  in  Travels  in  China,  2  ed.,  London,  1806,  pp.  316-322, 
gives  the  notes  of  ten  songs,  and  p.  81,  a  boatman's  chorus  exhibiting  a  rudimentary 
canonic  imitation.    Van  Aalst  gives  nine  pieces,  expressly  stating,  p.  22,  that  they  can 
only  be  approximately  rendered  in  European  notation.    None  of  these  songs  are 
included  in  our  collection. 

2  Van  Aalst,  p.  18. 
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accounts  through  the  employment  of  a  continued  progression 
upward  in  pitch  by  the  interval  of  the  fifth.1  We  are  here 
reminded  of  the  Pythagorean  derivation  of  the  diatonic  interval 
order  of  the  Greeks  in  like  manner  from  a  progression  of  fifths ; 
but  if  Chinese  sources  are  to  be  trusted,  its  application  in  their 
music  antedates  the  Pythagorean  discovery  by  a  score  of 
centuries.2  The  musical  theory  of  the  Greeks  had  its  origin  in 
the  division  of  a  string ;  that  of  China,  in  the  measurement 
of  pipes.  The  vibration  ratio  of  the  fundamental  tones  of  two 
pipes  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  very  nearly  if  not 
exactly  the  inverse  of  the  ratio  of  their  lengths.  Thus  a  pipe 
giving  a  tone  an  octave  above  another  like  one  (vibration 
ratio  -J)  will  be  of  half  its  length ;  a  pipe  giving  a  tone  a 
fifth  above  another  (vibration  ratio  f)  will  be  of  two-thirds  its 
length.  This  connection  between  the  simplest  ratios  and  strik- 
ing facts  of  pitch-relation  seems  from  time  immemorial  to  have 
been  employed  in  giving  a  philosophical  basis  to  the  Chinese 
musical  system.  Pere  Amiot  quotes  (p.  117)  a  speculation 
about  the  foundations  of  music  written  by  Hoai-nan-tsee,  King 
of  Hoainan  (B.C.  105),  which  begins  as  follows:  "The  principle 
of  all  science  is  unity.  Unity  as  single  cannot  produce  any- 
thing, but  it  engenders  everything,  insomuch  as  it  includes 
within  itself  the  two  principles  of  which  the  harmony  and  the 
union  produce  everything.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  one  can 
say,  unity  engenders  duality,  duality  triplicity;  and  from  tri- 
plicity  all  things  are  engendered."3 

According  to  these  principles,  a  pipe  whose  note  is  at  the 
interval  of  the  fifth  (f)  above  that  of  another,  will  be  a  natural 

1  Amiot,  p.  112;  Van  Aalst,  p.  14. 

2  Van  Aalst,  p.  7.     The  Emperor  Huangti  (B.C.  2697)  and  his  minister  Ling-lun 
are  by  one  account  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  fifth  progression. 

8  We  find  similar  ideas  made  the  foundation  of  musical  theory  in  Europe  two  mil- 
lenniums later  in  the  Harmonik  und  Metrik  of  Moritz  Hauptmann  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1873,  p.  8).  "  Rightness  —  that  is,  reasonableness  —  of  musical  structure  has  for  its 
law  of  formation  unity  with  the  negation  of  it  and  the  resolution  of  this  contradiction : 
an  original  unity  which  passes  through  a  state  of  inner  contrariety  to  become  a  unity 
restored.  This  process  must  continually  repeat  itself,  either  upon  original  unity  or 
upon  the  result  of  a  previous  process.  So  the  unity  of  a  single  note  becomes  in  its 
restoration  the  triad,  the  unity  of  the  triad  becomes  in  its  restoration  the  scale  " 
(since  the  scale  may  be  viewed  as  a  chain  of  three  triads). 
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derivative  from  it,  since  the  proportion  of  the  two  (i  :  |)  embodies 
the  fundamental  ideas,  unity,  duality,  and  triplicity.  The  con- 
tinued application  of  this  proportion  gives,  as  a  natural  progres- 
sion of  notes,  those  corresponding,  through  the  sizes  of  their 
sources,  to  the  numerical  series 

.1  I  (I)2  (I)3,  <*• 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  progression  by  upward  fifths  to  be 
carried  on  until  a  series  of  five  notes  be  formed,  the  pipes 
being  doubled,  that  is,  the  lower  octave  of  a  note  being  taken, 
whenever  necessary  to  keep  the  compass  of  the  series  within  an 
octave.  The  following  interval-order  would  be  the  theoretical 
result,  the  initial  note  occupying  the  lower  extreme : 

ist       3d       5th       2d      4th 
(cents)     •  204  •  204  •  294  •  204  • 

Of  these  two  intervals,  the  smaller  is  that  called  in  European 
music  the  major  tone  (f) ;  and  the  larger  is  an  interval  (f-f) 
closely  approximating  to  a  minor  third  (316  cents).  The  pri- 
mary scale  of  Chinese  theory  consists  of  notes  at  these  intervals 
repeated  in  octaves  above  and  below.  This  extension  introduces 
no  new  interval  into  the  order,  the  compass  of  the  above  four 
being  just  294  cents  less  than  an  octave.  The  complete  order 
consists,  therefore,  of  approximate  minor  thirds,  alternating  first 
with  one  and  then  with  two  tones.  To  these  five  notes  and 
their  octave  repetitions  were  given  the  following  names :  the 
note  from  which  the  order  can  be  derived  by  a  progression  of 
fifths,  that  one,  namely,  which  lies  below  the  sequence  of  two 
tones  was  called  Koung ;  the  note  between  the  two  tones  was 
called  Chang ;  that  above  them,  Kio ;  the  note  below  the  iso- 
lated tone  was  called  Tche  ;  that  above  it,  Yu.  Were  the  fifth 
progression  carried  on  two  steps  further,  still  keeping  it  within 
the  octave,  two  more  major  tones  would  be  introduced,  giving 
the  following  order : 

ist        3d       5th         yth     2d       4th       6th 

(—294—) 

•  204  •  204  •  204  •  90  •  204  •  204  • 
K   Ch   Ki       T    Y 
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The  two  new  notes  divide  the  two  thirds  of  the  scale  in  the 
same  way :  a  new  interval  of  90  cents,  which  is  that  called  in 
European  music  a  Pythagorean  semitone  (Iff),  appearing  be^ 
tween  one  of  the  new  notes  and  Tche,  and  the  other  and  the 
higher  octave  of  Koung.  These  two  are  the  subsidiary  notes 
of  the  Chinese  scale,  and  were  called  the  two  "pien,"  the  name 
signifying  literally  "changing  into."1  That  next  below  Tche 
was  called  "  pien-Tche,"  and  that  next  below  Koung,  "pien- 
Koung."  The  whole  series  was  called  the  "seven  principles" 
(Tsi-Che).  This  is  the  identical  determination  of  the  intervals 
of  a  seven-step  octave  scale,  which,  given  in  the  theory  of 
Pythagoras,  remained  the  foundation  of  the  European  musical 
system  for  two  thousand  years  thereafter,  and  was  definitely 
relinquished  only  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Tsi-Che 
of  China  and  the  diatonic  scale  of  classical  and  mediaeval 
Europe  may  be  alike  defined  as  an  order  of  intervals  in  which  a 
(Pythagorean)  semitone  alternates  first  with  two  and  then  with 
three  major  tones.2 

While  in  China  music  has  been  founded  in  the  main  upon 
the  simpler  scale  of  five  steps,  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
"pien"  is  not  wanting.  In  answer  to  theorists  who  regarded 
them  as  an  innovation,  Prince  Tsai-yu  (1596)  declares  that  one 

1  Or,  as  Pere  Amiot  defines  it,  "  that  which  passes  from  the  state  of  possibility  to 
that  of  existence."     (p.  55.) 

2  A  nomenclature  whose  first  employment  is  attributed  to  Guido  d'  Arezzo  (eleventh 
century)  is  now  applied  in  the  following  way  to  the  various  notes  of  this  order :  The 
note  below  the  group  of  three  tones  is  called  Fa  ;   then  follow  (upward)  Sol  and  La : 
Si  being  the  name  applied  (from  the  sixteenth  century)  to  the  note  above  the  group 
of  three  tones;   the  note  below  the  group  of  two  is  called  Ut  (later  Do),  Re  being 
between,  and  Mi  above  them.     With  these  the  names  given  in  China  to  the  notes  of 
the  same  order  correspond  as  follows : 

Fa  Sol  La  Si  Do  Re  Mi 

-     (204)      .       (204)      .       (204)      •       (90)      •      (204)      .       (204)    • 
Koung          Chang  Kio  pien-Tche        Tche  Yu  pien-Koung 

In  the  development  which  the  diatonic  scale  has  undergone  in  modern  times,  first 
into  the  harmonic,  and  then  into  the  tempered  scale  of  our  pianos,  this  symbolism 
has  come  to  have  two  other  slightly  different  meanings,  as  follows : 

Modern  diatonic :        •  (204)   •   (182)   •   (204)  •  (112)   -   (204)  •  (182)   • 

Fa          Sol  La          Si  Do  Re  Mi 

Modern  tempered :     •  (200)  •   (200)  •   (200)  •  (100)  -   (200)  •  (200)  • 
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only  needs  to  read  the  works  of  Confucius  (among  many  others) 
to  see  that  the  "  seven  principles "  have  been  recognized  in 
China  from  the  remotest  times  :  it  is  only  the  half  learned,  he 
says,  who  deny  this.  (Amiot,  p.  161.)  All  seven  are  certainly 
fully  recognized  in  our  songs,  in  only  two  of  which  a  pure  five- 
step  order  is  employed.  It  is  true  in  all  of  them  the  two  pien 
are  used  much  less  often  than  the  others,  yet  to  omit  them 
would  in  all  cases  materially  alter  the  character  of  the  music. 
In  this  point  our  songs  contradict  Van  Aalst's  statement  (p.  16) 
that  the  Chinese  of  the  present,  while  theoretically  admitting 
seven  sounds,  practically  never  use  but  five  to  the  octave.1 

In  determining  the  scales  actually  embodied  in  the  songs  of 
the  present  collection,  the  successive  pitches  of  which  each 
melody  consisted  were  determined  as  closely  as  possible  by  a 
method  to  be  detailed  in  the  appendix.  They  proved  in  all  of  the 
songs  excepting  the  horn  melody  Long-how-sa  to  gather  them- 
selves into  groups  generally  covering  a  compass  of  not  over 
an  eighth  of  a  tone.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  each  group  was 
taken  for  the  indicated  note,  and  the  order  of  intervals  sepa- 
rating the  indicated  notes  became  the  scale  of  the  song.  The 
table  on  the  following  page  presents  the  result  of  this  calcula- 
tion in  cents  for  all  of  the  Samien  songs.  The  scale  of  the 
horn  melodies  will  be  given  later. 

In  each  of  these  songs  notes  approximating  in  pitch  to  d',  e', 
g',  a',  and  V,  were  the  most  frequent  of  all.  In  eleven  out  of 
the  thirteen,  occasional  use  was  made  of  a  note  between  e'  and 
g',  and  of  another  between  V  and  d".  The  other  notes  were 
all  repetitions  of  these  seven  in  the  lower  or  the  higher  octave. 

1  A  hint  as  to  the  possible  source  of  this  discrepancy  is  given  by  S.  Wells  Williams, 
The  Middle  Kingdom  2  ed.,  1883,  ii,  p.  95.  "There  are  two  kinds  of  music, 
known  as  the  Southern  and  the  Northern,  which  differ  in  their  character  and  are  readily 
recognized  by  the  people.  The  octave  in  the  former  seems  to  have  had  only  six 
notes,  and  the  songs  of  the  Miaotz  and  rural  people  in  that  portion  of  China,  are 
referable  to  such  a  [five-step]  gamut,  while  the  eight-tone  scale  [seven-step]  gen- 
erally prevails  in  all  theatres  and  more  cultivated  circles.  Further  examination  by 
competent  observers  who  can  jot  down  on  such  a  gamut  the  airs  they  hear  in  various 
regions  of  China  is  necessary  to  ascertain  these  interesting  points.  .  .  ."  One  of  the 
pieces  given  by  Van  Aalst  in  musical  notation  uses  one  of  the  pien;  of  Barrow's 
eleven  songs  only  two  neglect  the  pien  entirely. 
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The  foundation  of  the  scale  of  these  melodies  is  therefore  the 
normal  Chinese  interval-order  of  the  five  steps  to  the  octave, 
approximate  minor  thirds  (e-g,  b-d)  alternating  with  one  (d-e) 
or  two  (g-a,  a-b)  approximate  tones.  The  note  g'  is  determined 
as  Koung,  and  the  scale  is  generally,  though  not  always,  com- 
pleted to  a  heptatonic  order  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  pien. 
This  general  conformity  with  the  theoretical  seven-step  order 
is  accompanied  by  divergencies  of  detail  which  are  not  without 
marked  effect  on  the  music.  In  the  first  place,  as  our  table 
shows  at  .once,  the  position  of  the  two  pien  is  different  from 
that  assigned  to  them  in  theory.  As  the  sixth  and  seventh 
numbers  of  the  progression  of  fifths,  the  two  pien  are  in  the 
theoretical  scale,  each  placed  90  cents  below  the  next  higher 
note.  In  these  scales  the  interval  between  the  upper  pien- 
Tche  (the  lower  is  omitted  in  all  the  songs)  and  the  note  above 
is  never  less  than  185  cents,  while  that  separating  it  from  the 
note  below,  which  is  theoretically  204  cents,  is  never  greater 
than  125  cents.  The  intention  of  these  performers  is  evidently 
to  lower  pien-Tche  from  its  theoretical  position  through  a  semi- 
tone. According  to  Van  Aalst  this  habitude  is  at  present 
general  in  China ;  and  dates  from  the  invasion  of  that  country 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Mongols,  whose  scale  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Chinese,  with  the  exception  of  this 
semitone's  difference  in  the  position  of  pien-Tche.  Although 
the  note  was  preserved  in  the  scale  at  both  positions  for  a  time 
by  the  decree  of  Kubla  Khan,  the  theoretical  pitch  was  finally 
given  up.1 

1  Van  Aalst,  p.  16.  But  one  of  Van  Aalst's  songs  uses  pien-Tche  (as  a  passing 
note),  and  it  is  in  this  case  flatted.  The  songs  noted  in  Barrow's  travels  in  China 
(circ.  1800)  exhibit  the  flatted  pien-Tche.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  usage 
in  the  songs  given  by  P.  du  Halde  (circ.  1700),  where  the  scale  has  various  abnormal 
forms.  Of  the  three  five-step  scales  with  intermediate  notes  for  heptatonic  use  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Ellis  from  the  playing  of  Chinese  musicians  in  London,  one,  that  of 
the  Yiinlo  (generally  out  of  tune  according  to  Van  Aalst),  has  an  entirely  abnormal 
form.  The  other  two  appear  to  give  the  flatted  pien-Tche.  They  are  as  follows 
(tr.  of  Helmholtz's  Sensations  of  Tone,  2d  ed.,  London,  1885,  App.  XX)  : 

K       Ch       K      pT      T      Y      pK     K 

Scale  of  the  Flute,  Ti-tsu:  -   178    •    161  •  109  •  214-  226  •  215  •  93  • 
Scale  of  the  Dulcimer,  Yang-chin :   •  169-  105   •   217-  170   •   217-  118  •  202  • 

T      Y       pK      K       Ch       K      PT      T 
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It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  the  history  of  the  same  theoretical 
scale  among  the  Greeks  there  arose  likewise  an  alternative  usage 
involving  the  difference  of  a  semitone  in  one  of  its  steps,  and 
that  the  note  affected  was  the  same  in  Greece  as  in  China.  This 
was  the  note  since  called  Si  in  the  diatonic  scale,  and  its  differ- 
ing pitch  was  the  basis  of  the  distinction  between  the  disjoined 
and  conjoined  tetrachords  of  Greek  theory.1  The  double  into- 
nation continued  during  the  middle  ages,  and  was  the  germ 
from  which  has  grown  the  whole  system  of  modern  modulation. 
While  it  is  open  to  us  to  suppose  that  the  appearance  of  the 
same  phenomenon  in  Chinese  musical  history  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  Western  civilization,  we  are  not  told  that  the  Mon- 
gols brought  the  varying  usage  with  them,  but  that  it  arose 
when  their  scale  met  that  of  China.  Perhaps  both  the  theory 
of  conjoined  and  disjoined  tetrachords  and  the  story  of  the  Mon- 
gol scale  are  equally  unreal  hypotheses  invented  to  explain  the 
expedients  by  which  the  Greeks  and  the  Chinese  met  each  in 
their  own  way  a  practical  difficulty  arising  in  diatonic  music. 
The  notion  of  the  diatonic  order  as  a  product  of  the  fifth  pro- 
gression involves  the  conception  of  Fa  as  the  generating  note, 
the  origin  of  the  others.  If  we  assume  that  this  position  of 

1  Cf.  Stainer  and  Barrett's  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  art.  Greek  Music.  The 
later  Greek  scale  had  a  compass  of  two  octaves,  like  that  of  our  songs ;  but  since  it  was 
formed  theoretically  of  four  Dorian  tetrachords  (a  sequence  of  a  hemitone  and  two 
tones)  with  two  added  tones,  the  range  of  the  two  differs  as  follows : 
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conjoined  tetrachord. 

The  two  middle  tetrachords  might  either  have  a  note  in  common  (syncmmenon, 
conjoined)  or  be  separated  by  a  tone  (diezcugmenon,  disjoined).  The  comparison 
of  the  two  scales  shows  that  in  the  one  case  the  note  corresponding  to  pien-Tche  was 
a  semitone,  and  in  the  other  a  tone  below  the  next  higher  note.  *  In  Chinese  music 
the  lower  octave  of  pien-Tche  seems  also  to  have  been  lowered  in  pitch  a  semitone. 
This  was  not  the  case  in  the  Greek  scale.  The  note  does  not  occur  in  our  songs  but 
is  given  the  lower  position  in  two  (IV  and  VII)  of  Barrow's  collection. 
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prominence  in  the  minds  of  theorists  gave  the  note  a  like  impor- 
tance in  the  ears  of  listeners  to  music,  the  supposition  is  natural 
that  the  inharmonious  interval  Fa-Si  (an  augmented  fourth  or 
tritonus)  would  be  noticed  as  a  blemish  in  the  scale.  The  pitch 
a  hemitone  below  Si  makes  with  Fa  the  conspicuously  harmo- 
nious interval  of  the  pef ect  fourth,  and  this  we  may  suppose  would 
tend  to  be  used  with  it.  That  Si  was  displaced  in  the  Chinese 
scale  and  retained  at  both  intonations  in  Greece  may  be  regarded 
as  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Chinese  scale  it  was  one  of  the 
pien,  a  note  whose  exact  pitch  was  of  subsidiary  importance, 
while  in  the  fully  developed  heptatonic  octave  of  the  Greeks  it 
stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  notes  and  tended  to 
maintain  its  individuality. 

The  irregularity  in  the  position  of  pien-Koung  in  our  melodies 
is  of  a  different  kind.  While  in  theory  it  should  be  90  cents  below 
Koung  (as  the  Mi  of  the  European  scale  remained  always  a  semi- 
tone below  Fa),  it  is  placed  by  our  performers  from  no  to  190 
cents  below,  the  interval  in  most  cases  being  not  under  125  nor 
over  175  cents.  The  result  is  the  division  of  the  minor  third  Yu- 
Koung  into  two  intervals  approximating  to  equality.  The  authori- 
ties on  Chinese  music  make  no  mention  of  this  intermediate  into- 
nation of  pien-Koung.  In  the  songs  given  in  notation  by  Barrow 
and  Van  Aalst  the  note  has  the  normal  diatonic  position  a  semitone 
below  Koung.  In  the  two  scales  obtained  by  Mr.  Ellis  it  appears 
that  while  pien-Tche  is  flatted  in  both,  pien-Koung  is  flatted  in 
one  and  sharped  in  the  other.  It  is  sharped  in  all  of  the  scales  of 
instruments  given  by  Van  Aalst,  excepting  in  that  of  the  Sheng, 
or  mouth-organ,  reputed  the  most  perfect  of  Chinese  instruments, 
where  it  is  flatted  in  the  lower  octave  and  sharped  in  the  higher. 
Among  our  performers  neither  Hung-Yu  nor  Ying-Park  used 
pien-Koung ;  but  it  recurs  and  with  the  intermediate  intonation 
in  the  two  melodies  of  the  horn-player,  hereafter  to  be  referred 
to.  Furthermore,  in  giving  the  notation  of  two  melodies,  while 
the  pien  do  not  occur  in  either,  Van  Aalst  remarks  upon  a  quar- 
ter-tone deviation  of  the  notes  in  performance  from  their  theo- 
retical intonation  similar  to  that  exemplified  in  the  intermediate 
pitch  of  pien-Koung. 
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Examples  of  the  equal  division  of  the  minor  thirds  of  a  scale 
are  not  wanting  in  other  musical  systems,  and  the  explanation 
which  Mr.  Ellis  has  offered  for  these  may  prove  to  be  the  true 
one  in  this  Chinese  case.  Celtic  music,  which  is  often  compared 
with  that  of  China  on  account  of  its  pentatonic  basis,  would 
have  another  striking  characteristic  in  common  with  our  melo- 
dies were  it  played  upon  the  Highland  bagpipe  with  equally 
divided  minor  thirds  whose  scale  is  given  by  Mr.  Ellis.  The 
same  writer  reports  also  a  modern  Arabian  scale  which  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  this.  A  minor  third  divided  into  two 
approximately  equal  parts  is  also  found  in  the  tetrachord  called 
the  equal  diatonic,  and  ascribed  to  the  Alexandrian  musician 
Ptolemy  (200  B.C.).  The  intervals  of  this  order  are  fj,  fj-,  y, 
or  151,  165,  and  182  cents  ;  and  they  can  be  produced  in  a  string 
by  stopping  it  at  a  quarter  of  its  length  and  at  one-third  and 
two-thirds  of  this  quarter.  Mr.  Ellis  regards  this  process  of 
the  tri-section  of  the  quarter  of  a  string  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  all  these  equal  divisions  of  the  third.  The  intermediate  pien- 
Koung  of  our  scales  may  according  to  this  have  a  mechan- 
ical and  not  a  musical  origin.  Another  hypothesis  will,  we 
shall  find,  suggest  itself  in  the  course  of  our  examination  of  the 
Chinese  system  of  modulation. 

The  non-diatonic  intervals  which  result  from  the  intermediate 
pien-Koung  are  the  most  striking  feature  of  these  Samien  songs. 
The  note  is  most  commonly  reached  from  or  left  for  those 
immediately  adjacent  above  and  below,  separated  from  it  by 
about  1 50  cents,  or  three-quarters  of  a  tone  ;  the  interval  Tche — 
pien-Koung,  or  pien-Koung — Chang  (3  50  cents),  occurs  nearly  as 
often  ;  and  the  progressions  Kio — pien-Koung  (350  cents)  and 
pien-Tche — pien-Koung  (650  cents)  each  occur  once.  To  our 
ears  trained  in  the  diatonic  scale  all  of  these  intervals  have  a 
very  strange  and  half -barbaric  sound ;  but  the  quality  is  most 
marked  in  that  of  about  350  cents,  an  interval  between  a  minor 
and  a  major  third  (316-386  cents).  This  intermediate  third 
neither  charms  the  ear  like  the  major  nor  touches  the  heart  like 
minor,  but  stands  between  them  with  a  character  of  gravity, 
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"like  middle  life  between  youth  and  old  age,"  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  a  friend  who  has  listened  to  this  music.1 

The  intermediate  intonation  of  pien-Koung  involves,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  conspicuous  violation  of  Chinese  theoretical  prin- 
ciples. Leaving  now  this  note  out  of  consideration,  most  of  the 
intervals  formed  by  the  remainder  still  differ  noticeably  in  these 
Samien  songs  from  those  of  the  prescribed  Chinese  scale.  In 
the  seven-step  order,  as  given  by  theory,  while  fifths  and  fourths 
are  perfectly  embodied,  no  combinations  of  notes  give  more  than 
an  approximation  to  the  other  harmonic  intervals,  thirds  and 
sixths.2  For  this  reason  diatonic  thirds  and  sixths  were  not 
admitted  by  early  theorists  among  the  consonances.  The 
Venetian  musician,  Zarlino,  the  first  conspicuous  authority  to 
demand  the  abandonment  of  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  the 
scale,  speaks  in  his  Institutioni  Harmoniche  (1558)  of  the  habi- 
tude of  "  participation, "  by  which  the  musicians  of  his  day 
found  it  necessary  to  modify  the  theoretical  thirds  and  sixths  in 
practice  for  the  better  "contentment  of  the  ear."3  The  Euro- 
pean ear  has  never  found  itself  contented  by  any  Chinese  per- 
formances, and  Van  Aalst  seems  to  attribute  this  as  well  to  the 
Pythagorean  scale  of  the  music  as  to  the  want  of  technical  pre- 
cision among  the  musicians  of  China.4  Yet  in  these  Samien 
scales  we  are  unexpectedly  confronted  with  a  deviation  of 
practice  from  the  theoretical  intervals,  similar  in  character  to 
the  "  participatione "  of  the  Italians.1  The  examination  of  the 
foregoing  table  (leaving  pien-Koung  out  of  consideration)  shows 
that  of  the  combinations  of  notes  which  are  perfect  fifths  and 

1  In  Professor  J.  P.  N.  Land's  discussion  of  the  Arabian  scale  (quoted  by  Mr.  Ellis) 
he  names  the  interval  of  about  350  cents,  exemplified  therein  and  in  our  songs,  a 
neutral  third.     Mr.  Ellis  in  describing  the  effect  of  a  third  of  355  cents  reports  it  as 
so  nearly  a  musical  mean  between  the  just  major  and  minor  thirds  that  a  friend,  on 
whose  delicacy  of  perception  he  seems  to  have  placed  much  reliance,  "  was  quite 
unable'to  determine  to  which  it  most  nearly  approached  in  character"  (p.  525). 

K       Ch       K       PT     T        Y       PK    K 

2  In  the  scale        204       204    204       90     204     204      90 

Fa      Sol      La       Si     Do      Re       Mi     Fa 
Sol-Do  =  498  c  =  Fourth,  Do-Sol  —  702  c  —  Fifth,  etc.  ; 

Fa-La   =  408  c  =  Major  third  +  22  c,  La-Fa  —  792  c  =  Minor  Sixth  —  22,  etc. 
La-Do  =  294  c  —  Minor  Third  —  22  c,  Do-La  =  906  c  =  Major  Sixth  +  22  c,  etc. 

3  Ha  Parte,  Cap.  41.  *  pp.  8,  21,  71,  etc. 
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fourths  in  the  theoretic  scale  only  about  a  third  give,  in  the 
estimated  scales,  intervals  varying  noticeably  from  just  intona- 
tion ;  while  of  the  combinations  of  notes  which  in  the  theoretic 
scale  give  approximate  thirds  and  sixths  only  a  very  small  frac- 
tion in  the  estimated  scales  give  perceptibly  worse  intervals, 
and  nearly  half  give  intervals  perceptibly  better  than  the 
diatonic  approximations.  Taking  all  the  combinations  of  notes 
together,  which  in  the  theoretical  scale  give  either  just  or 
approximate  harmonious  intervals,  in  the  estimated  scales  the 
aberration  from  perfection  is  not  over  that  of  the  theoretical 
thirds  and  sixths  in  four-fifths  of  the  cases,  while  in  half  of 
them  it  is  not  over  half  this  error.  In  a  word,  cases  of  aberra- 
tion in  the  practical  scales  from  the  perfection  of  the  theoretical 
fourths  and  fifths  are  balanced  by  cases  where  the  approximate 
thirds  and  sixths  of  theory  have  been  improved  upon  in  practice  ; 
the  intervals  in  general  showing  a  tendency  to  come  closer  to 
just  intonation  than  do  the  thirds  and  sixths  of  the  theoretical 
order.  Apart  from  the  abnormal  intonation  of  pien-Koung  the 
deviation  of  these  scales  from  that  of  Chinese  prescription  may 
be  regarded  on  the  whole  as  an  improvement  upon  it. 

Although  according  to  the  indications  of  these  Samien  melo- 
dies, Chinese  performance  is  not  always  as  barbarous  as  is  com- 
monly asserted,1  it  must  be  admitted  that  one,  at  least,  of  the 
horn-player's  songs  goes  far  to  maintain  the  ancient  reputation 
of  the  Chinese  for  inaccuracy  of  intonation.  In  the  song  Man- 
nen-fon,  although  the  groups  of  attempts  at  the  same  note  of 
the  scale  have  a  wider  compass  than  in  the  Samien  melodies, 
they  are  still  distinguishable,  and  taking  their  centres  of  gravity 
yield  the  following  scale  : 

T      Y      PK      K       Ch       Ki      T      Y 

•  190  •  155  •  155  •  200  •  200  -  300  •  200  • 

df      e'        f        g'        a'         b'      d"      e" 

Here  f ',  by  its  infrequency,  announces  itself  as  a  pien.  Koung 
has  accordingly  the  customary  pitch  g',  and  the  scale  is  of 
nearly  the  customary  form. 

1  Cf.  Ambros,  Geschichte  der  Musik,  vol.  i;  Van  Aalst,  p.  6. 
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The  second  horn  melody,  Long-how-sa,  is  characterized  by  the 
greatest  uncertainty  of  intonation.  The  groups  of  attempts  at 
the  same  note  of  the  scale  are  here  indistinguishable,  and  the 
intonations  at  which  the  performer  probably  aimed  must  be 
obtained  by  the  separate  examination  of  successive  fragments 
of  the  song.  The  result  of  this  analysis  is  the  following  set  of 
notes  in  which  d',  g'  #  and  a'  are  by  their  infrequency  determined 
as  pien  and  d'  #  therefore  as  Koung. 

Y      pK      K       Ch       Ki      pT      pT      T      Y      K 

150    150   150     2OO   IOO    IOO    2OO  150  300 

c'       d'       d'fl       f         g'        g'J       a'        b'      c"     d"tf 

This  song  is  the  only  one  in  our  collection  in  which  any  other 
note  than  g'  is  taken  for  Koung.  Its  scale,  moreover,  differs 
from  that  of  the  Samien  melodies  in  several  points.  The  inter- 
vals, Koung-Chang  and  Tche-Yu,  are  three-quarter  tones  instead 
of  tones,  and  pien-Tche  appears  in  both  its  Chinese  and  Mongo- 
lian positions,  a  semitone  and  a  tone  above  Kio.  The  expla- 
nation of  these  irregularities  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
construction  of  the  Gie-erh.  To  perform  the  scale  perfectly, 
from  d'ff  at  Koung  would  require  several  notes  not  included  in 
it  when  taken  from  g7.  Only  one  (g'#)  seems  to  be  provided 
on  the  Gie-erh,  and  even  of  this  the  performer  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  the  best  use.  That  the  instrument  gives  no  other 
notes  within  the  compass  of  this  song  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  resemblance  between  the  scale  of  Long-how-sa  and  that  of 
the  Kuant-zu,  which,  according  to  Van  Aalst's  description,  is  a 
horn  very  like  the  Gie-erh.  The  two  scales  are  as  follows  : 

Notes  used  in  Long-how-sa :  c'  d'  d'Jf  f  g'  g'ff  a'  b' c"  d"# 

Notes  given  by  the  Kuant-zu  :      df  e'        g'  g'#  a'  b'     c"#  d"  e"  f  '$  g" 

We  may  surmise  that  the  intention  in  making  the  Gie-erh  was 
primarily  to  embody  the  scale  at  what  appears  from  our  songs 
to  be  a  standard  pitch,  and  further  (by  the  introduction  of  g'#) 
to  permit  in  some  fashion  its  displacement  downward  through  a 
minor  third.  In  this  case,  not  only  the  irregular  formation  of 
the  scale,  but  also  the  exceptional  insecurity  of  intonation  in 
Long-how-sa,  receives  a  plausible  explanation.  The  performer 
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may  be  conceived  as  embarrassed  by  the  unaccustomed  position 
of  the  scale  upon  the  instrument  and  its  resulting  distortion. 

The  use  of  the  scale  at  different  pitches,  of  which  we  have 
here  a  practical  example,  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
definite  and  elaborate  system  in  Chinese  theory  from  time  im- 
memorial. In  the  study  of  the  later  development  of  this,  a  pos- 
sible reason  will  present  itself  for  the  choice  by  the  Chinese  of 
the  particular  transposition  of  Koung  illustrated  in  Man-nen- 
fon  and  Long-how-sa  for  (approximate)  embodiment  on  an 
instrument.  We  shall  find  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Chinese 
music  the  reflection  of  a  structural  distinction  which  has  been 
fundamental  in  the  art  of  Europe  since  the  Reformation,  and 
shall  be  able  to  interpret  this  transposition  of  our  songs  as  evi- 
dence that  the  distinction  in  question  is  neither  a  purely  theo- 
retical one  nor  purely  a  matter  of  history,  but  a  fact  of  existing 
musical  practice  in  China  as  in  Europe. 

BENJAMIN  IVES  OILMAN. 

NEW  YORK. 

(To  be  concluded,) 
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YEN-JEE-QUAW-CHANG. 

PLAYED  TWICE  IN  SUCCESSION  BY  JUMOY  ON  THE  SAM  I  EN. 

J—  120 
First  time. 
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Second  time. 
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LO-TING-NYANG. 

PLAYED  BY  YING-PARK  ON  THE  SAMIEN. 
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MAN-NEN-FON. 

(EVERLASTING  HAPPINESS.) 
PLAYED   UPON  THE  HORN,  GIE-ERH. 
J=  100  at  first,  later  140. 
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LONG -HOW- SA. 

(A  BRIDAL  SONG.) 

PLAYED  UPON   THE  HORN,  GIE-ERH. 
J=  110  at  first,  later  140. 
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REVIEWS   OF   BOOKS. 

Justice:  being 'Part  IV of  the  Principles  of  Ethics.    By  HERBERT 
SPENCER.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.    1 89 1 .  —  pp.  vi,  291 . 

Mr.  Spencer  has  been  the  herald  of  the  age  of  Industrialism.  The 
fulfilment  of  its  cardinal  obligation,  to  work,  is  conspicuously  illustrated 
in  the  production  of  the  present  volume.  The  author  says  :  "  Years  of 
declining  health  and  decreasing  power  of  work  brought,  in  1886,  a  com- 
plete collapse  ;  and  further  elaboration  of  The  Synthetic  Philosophy  was 
suspended  until  the  beginning  of  1890."  The  work  before  us  is  the 
first-fruits  of  a  partially  restored  health  and  energy.  The  civilized 
world  will  congratulate  Mr.  Spencer  alike  on  his  returning  vitality  and 
on  his  fresh  productivity.  May  both  be  continued ! 

In  his  preface  to  the  Data  of  Ethics,  published  in  1879,  Mr.  Spencer 
informed  his  readers  that  all  other  parts  of  his  Philosophy  were  sub- 
sidiary to  Ethics  ;  that  his  "  ultimate  purpose,  lying  behind  all  proximate 
purposes,  has  been  that  of  finding  for  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
in  conduct  at  large  a  scientific  basis."  To  the  prosecution  of  this  task 
he  now  devotes  his  "  remaining  energies,"  beginning  with  the  part  of 
most  importance.  This  is  "Justice,"  which  is  Part  IV  of  the  Principles 
of  Morality.  Of  the  other  divisions,  Part  I,  "Data,"  has  already 
appeared ;  Part  II,  "  The  Inductions  of  Ethics,"  and  Part  III,  "  The 
Ethics  of  Individual  Life,"  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  issued  before  the  close 
of  next  year ;  Part  V,  "  Negative  Beneficence,"  and  Part  VI,  "  Positive 
Beneficence,"  will  then  receive  attention,  provided  the  author  is  able  to 
continue  the  work. 

This  volume  on  "  Justice,"  which  consists  of  twenty- nine  chapters  and 
four  appendixes,  falls  into  three  main  divisions :  the  first  devoted  to  the 
determination  of  Justice,  the  second  to  the  Rights  deducible  from  it, 
and  the  third  to  the  nature,  constitution,  and  proper  functions  of  the 
State. 

As  human  life  is  a  further  development  of  sub-human  life,  the 
biological  moralist  naturally  regards  human  Justice  as  a  further  develop- 
ment of  sub-human  Justice  ;  and  this  we  are  to  discover  in  the  struggle 
for  life  and  survival  of  the  fittest.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  apart  from  gratis 
benefits  to  offspring,  the  members  of  animal  species  receive  benefits  and 
evils  directly  proportionate  to  their  powers  of  self-sustentation  ?  "  This, 
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then,  is  the  law  of  sub-human  Justice  :  that  each  individual  shall  receive 
the  benefits  and  the  evils  of  its  own  nature  and  its  consequent  conduct " 
(p.  9).  This  formula,  however,  is  adequate  only  for  creatures  which 
lead  solitary  lives.  When  we  pass  to  gregarious  creatures,  we  find  a 
second  factor  in  sub-human  Justice.  Association  and  co-operation  are 
impossible  without  some  limits  to  individual  activity.  To  the  positive 
and  primary  element  of  Justice  —  the  receipt  of  benefits  and  injuries 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  individual — must,  therefore,  be  added  a 
negative  and  secondary  element  —  non-interference  with  the  like  ac- 
tions of  associated  individuals.  There  is  even  a  further  qualification  of 
the  primal  law.  So  far  from  receiving  the  benefits  and  evils  of  its  own 
nature,  a  member  of  a  species  may  occasionally  be  sacrificed  for  the 
prosperity  and  preservation  of  the  entire  species. 

Human  Justice  has  no  other  elements  than  those  constituting  sub- 
human justice.  The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  holds  of  man  as  of 
all  inferior  creatures.  The  individuals  best  adapted  to  the  environment 
prosper  most ;  the  individuals  least  adapted  prosper  least.  "  And  as 
before,  so  here,  we  see  that,  ethically  considered,  this  law  implies  that 
each  individual  ought  to  receive  the  benefits  and  the  evils  of  his  own 
nature  and  consequent  conduct"  (p.  17).  As  Justice  becomes  more 
pronounced  with  the  advance  of  organization,  it  is  higher  in  man  than 
in  brutes,  and  higher  in  civilized  than  in  savage  mankind.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  regard  to  its  negative  element.  Throughout  the 
animal  kingdom  Justice  is  realized  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the 
results  of  an  unchecked  struggle  for  life ;  but  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  social  life  of  man,  individual  activities  must  be  limited, 
if  they  are  not  all  to  be  annihilated,  by  the  similar  activities  of  other 
individuals.  "  Thus  the  mutual  restrictions,  which  simultaneous  carrying 
on  of  their  actions  necessitates,  form  a  necessary  element  of  Justice  in 
the  associated  state"  (p.  151). 

This  objective  Justice,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  does  not  fail  of  its  subjective 
counterpart.  Mind,  like  body,  tends  ever  towards  adjustment  to  the 
conditions  of  existence.  Feelings  appropriate  to  that  habitual  con- 
nection between  conduct  and  consequence  wherein  Justice  consists, 
gradually  emerge,  nascently  in  lower  animals,  distinctly  in  man.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  sentiment  of  Justice.  In  its  earliest  form  it  is  a  feel- 
ing which  prompts  the  maintenance  of  freedom  of  action.  This  is  the 
egoistic  sentiment  of  Justice.  The  development  of  the  altruistic  senti- 
ment of  Justice  —  the  subjective  response  to  the  requirement  that  each 
shall  act  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  actions  of  others  —  is  brought 
about  in  the  course  of  adaptation  to  social  life.  The  primitive  tendency 
to  pursue  the  objects  of  desire  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  fellow- 
men  is  gradually  checked  under  the  influence  of  four  deterrents :  the 
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dread  of  retaliation,  the  dread  of  legal  punishment,  the  dread  of  social 
dislike,  and  the  dread  of  divine  vengeance. 

Besides  this  sentiment  of  Justice,  which  corresponds  to  and  re-enforces 
the  objective  requirements,  there  emerges  with  the  evolution  of  intelli- 
gence an  intellectual  perception,  an  idea,  or  even  an  intuition  of  Justice. 
It  is  obscure  among  warlike  peoples,  but  distinct  among  relatively 
peaceful  peoples.  The  two  elements  of  the  idea  are,  ( i )  each  man's 
recognition  of  his  claims  to  unimpeded  activity  and  the  result  it  brings, 
and  (2)  the  consciousness  of  limits  necessitated  by  the  like  claims  of 
others.  The  first  is  the  "  brute  "  element  in  the  conception,  the  second 
the  "human"  element  (p.  40).  The  first  has  for  its  ideal  inequality; 
the  second,  equality.  The  latter  is  the  later  growth.  Modern  socialists 
suppose  equality  the  only  element  of  Justice,  as  primitive  savages  held 
inequality  to  be.  But  the  true  conception  of  justice  is  found  in  a 
synthesis  of  both.  And  "no  incongruity  exists  when  the  ideas  of 
equality  and  inequality  are  applied,  the  one  to  the  bounds  and  the  other 
to  the  benefits  "  (p.  43).  That  is  to  say,  Justice  consists  in  the  liberty 
of  each,  limited  only  by  the  like  liberties  of  all.  This  law  of  equal  free- 
dom is  the  principle  of  natural  equity,  the  law  of  nature,  to  which  jurists 
have  always  looked  as  a  basis  for  systems  of  law. 

Our  belief  in  the  authority  of  Justice  is  warranted  by  "  consciousness 
after  it  has  been  subject  to  the  discipline  of  prolonged  social  life,"  and 
it  is  also  "  deducible  from  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  firstly,  for  the 
maintenance  of  life  at  large,  and  secondly,  for  the  maintenance  of  social 
life"  (p.  60;  r/p.  152). 

Chapters  viii  to  xxi  are  devoted  to  deducing,  and  tracing  the 
historical  development  of,  the  various  rights  which  may  be  inferred  as 
corollaries  from  the  supreme  law  of  equal  freedom.  These  rights  coin- 
cide with  ordinary  ethical  conceptions  and  have  in  every  case  legal 
enactments  corresponding  with  them,  —  enactments  of  which  they  are 
the  ground  and  not  vice  versa.  They  are  the  right  to  life  and  physical 
integrity,  the  right  to  free  motion  and  locomotion  (which  involves  the 
repudiation  of  slavery),  the  right  to  the  unimpeded  use  of  light,  of  air, 
and  (so  far  as  justice  to  existing  land-holders  permits)  of  the  earth,  the 
right  to  property,  both  material  and  immaterial,  the  right  to  give  and 
bequeath,  the  right  to  free  exchange,  free  contract,  and  free  industry, 
the  rights  of  free  belief  and  worship  and  of  free  speech  and  publication. 
The  rights  of  women  are  modified  by  the  marital  relation,  for  which  Mr. 
Spencer  is  disposed  to  assert  pretty  strongly  the  leadership  of  the 
husband,  and  by  an  incapacity  for  military  and  other  burdensome 
functions,  which  involves  the  loss  of  certain  political  privileges.  The 
right  of  children  to  gratis  benefits,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  same  primary 
requirement  (preservation  of  the  species)  as  the  law  of  equal  freedom, 
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has  equal  validity  with  other  rights.  As  a  partial  equivalent  for  these 
aids  Mr.  Spencer  demands  obedience  from  children  to  parents. 

The  division  just  summarized,  while  showing  the  same  dialectical  skill 
and  ability  as  met  us  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  Justice,  is  enriched  by  a 
wealth  of  sociological  and  historical  facts  which  Mr.  Spencer  marshals  with 
his  usual  felicity  as  inductive  verification  of  his  deductive  argument.  The 
final  division  of  the  volume,  which  deals  with  a  living  issue  in  politics,  is 
everywhere  instinct  with  the  earnestness  of  assured  conviction  on  a  great 
subject,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  its  tone  is  occasionally  somewhat 
controversial  and  its  arguments  here  and  there  a  little  too  personal. 

This  part  opens  with  a  chapter  on  "Political  Rights — so  called." 
There  is  good  reason  for  the  qualifying  epithet.  Mr.  Spencer  holds 
"  there  are  no  further  rights,  truly  so  called,  than  such  as  have  been  set 
forth"  (p.  176)  in  the  paragraph  preceding  the  last.  Government  is 
merely  instrumental  to  the  maintenance  of  these  rights,  and  the  franchise 
is  a  method  of  creating  government.  In  the  first  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment the  state  has  mainly  to  do  with  the  protection  of  its  members  from 
death  and  injury  by  external  foes,  in  the  last  stage  its  main  if  not  entire 
function  is  to  prevent  internal  trespasses.  It  cannot  discharge  this  duty 
if  its  legislators  are  under  the  influence  of  classes,  be  they  nobles, 
capitalists,  or  laborers.  Hence  the  modern  industrial  state  should  be 
so  constituted  as  to  have  "not  a  representation  of  individuals  but  a 
representation  of  interests  "  (p.  192).  In  accordance  with  this  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Spencer  deprecates  the  "  one  man,  one  vote  "  theory,  with  the 
socialistic  class-legislation  to  which  it  is  now  leading.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  work  he  is  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  socialism ; 
and  the  closing  chapters  have  a  massive  argument,  appealing  both  to 
reason  and  to  experience,  to  show  that  it  is  a  violation  alike  of  justice 
and  of  good  policy,  for  the  state  to  undertake  any  other  duties  except 
those  of  protecting  its  citizens  from  external  foes  and  from  internal  trans- 
gressors. For  the  better  performance  of  the  latter  it  is  suggested  that 
the  state  "  should  administer  justice  without  cost,  in  civil  as  well  as  in 
criminal  cases  "  (p.  211). 

It  is  not  easy,  in  the  absence  of  the  still  unpublished  part  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  ethical  philosophy,  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the  part  that 
has  just  been  given  to  the  public.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  his  subse- 
quent theory  of  positive  and  negative  beneficence  will  lead  to  modifica- 
tions in  the  present  abstract  doctrine  of  Justice,  Rights,  and  Government. 
As,  however,  he  has  seen  fit  to  publish  the  latter  independently,  our 
criticism  need  not  go  beyond  its  actual  contents. 

The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Spencer's  ethical  system  is  the  claim  to  have 
found  in  biological  requirements  the  ultimate  justification  of  morality. 
Whether  in  general  this  amounts  to  more  than  the  truism  that,  in  order 
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to  live  well,  it  must  first  be  possible  to  live,  is  a  question  we  need  not  at 
present  discuss.  I  mention  the  matter  at  all  only  because  the  present 
volume  professes  to  furnish  us  with  a  biological  deduction  of  justice. 
We  are  told  that,  inasmuch  as  in  the  evolution  of  life  animals  have  pros- 
pered according  to  their  structural  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, the  supreme  law  of  morality,  if  we  concede  the  welfare  of  the  spe- 
cies to  be  the  ultimate  end,  is  "  that  each  individual  ought  to  receive  the 
benefits  and  the  evils  of  his  own  nature  and  consequent  conduct " ;  and 
that  such  an  entail  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  is  what  is  meant  by 
Justice,  or  what  constitutes  at  least  the  "  positive  element "  in  Justice 
(p.  17;  cf.  pp.  8,  9,  15,  45,  130,  150,  260).  Both  these  fundamental 
positions  seem  to  me  untenable. 

As  to  the  first,  the  moralization  of  natural  selection,  I  can  only  observe 
that  it  is  altogether  illogical  to  turn  a  natural  fact  that  is  into  a  moral 
law  that  ought  to  be.  We  may  hope  that  in  some  ultimate  scheme, 
though  we  understand  it  not,  whatever  is  is  right ;  and  that  even  such  a 
ruthless  process  as  the  evolution  of  animal  life  by  extinction  of  the  less 
favored  forms  is  not  without  rational  significance.  But  we  cannot,  with- 
out a  violation  of  the  norms  of  reason  and  an  outrage  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  transform  the  animal's  struggle  with  its  environment  into 
the  supreme  ideal  of  human  life.  Nor  does  this  model  commend  itself 
by  the  additional  qualification  of  reciprocal  non-interference  with  one 
another's  lives.  The  receipt  of  the  natural  consequences  of  an  individ- 
ual's nature,  active  or  quiescent,  —  wherein  Mr.  Spencer  discovers  the 
essence  of  Justice,  —  seems  to  me  neither  just  nor  unjust,  neither  right 
nor  wrong,  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  No  doubt  this  process  has  made 
the  later  generations  of  animals  stronger,  more  cunning,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  environment  than  the  earlier  generations.  And  were  we 
aiming  at  a  similar  improvement  in  the  breed  of  man,  we  might  perhaps 
not  be  able  to  do  better  than  let  the  process  of  natural  selection  go  on 
undisturbed.  In  that  case  we  should  have  no  charities  for  the  poor,  no 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  no  protection  for  the  weak  and  helpless.  If  the 
goal  is  the  superiority  of  future  generations,  let  the  least  favored  varieties 
be  eliminated.  But  there  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  such  a  consequence 
when  it  is  recognized  that  the  conception  of  human  welfare  as  ethical 
end  implies,  first  of  all,  the  well-being  of  existing  humanity,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  is  to  be  treated  as  an  end  in  himself,  never  as  a  mere 
means  to  other  ends,  and  then,  secondarily,  the  welfare  of  future  human- 
ity, —  but  only  in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  just  claims  of  every 
living  child  of  man.  Mr.  Spencer's  moralization  of  natural  selection  is 
not  demanded  by  an  ethical  system  which  places  the  supreme  end  in 
the  welfare  of  the  species,  nor  is  it  in  itself  inherently  defensible.  To 
•  the  contention  that  the  biological  law  "  possesses  the  highest  possible 
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authority "  (p.  150)  because  it  records  the  process  followed  in  the 
maintenance  and  evolution  of  life,  it  must  be  replied  that  even  if  this 
circumstance  invested  it  with  "  authority,"  —  as  it  does  not,  —  natural 
selection,  when  it  reaches  the  plane  of  rational  life,  is  subordinated  to 
the  higher  principle  of  human  sympathy  and  sociality,  which  is  the  tap- 
root alike  of  morality  and  of  the  organized  community  in  which  it  is 
realized.  Ethics,  accordingly,  carries  us  into  a  sphere  —  not  merely  of 
living,  but  of  living  well  —  in  which  the  biological  formula  is  without 
application. 

This  leads  to  the  second  point.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer 
that  natural  selection  furnishes  us  with  the  content,  or  "  positive  element," 
of  the  idea  of  Justice.  In  a  universe  with  only  one  person  in  it,  there 
could  be  no  justice,  even  though  he  should  receive  all  the  consequences, 
good  and  evil,  of  his  own  nature,  just  as  a  solitary  animal  does.  Justice 
implies  a  relation  between  one  person  and  others,  or  at  least  one  other, 
and  consists  of  fair  play,  impartiality,  proportionate  distribution  of  burdens 
and  benefits.  In  a  universe,  therefore,  in  which  no  one  received  all  the 
consequences  of  his  own  nature  there  might  nevertheless  be  a  perfect 
realization  of  justice.  Justice  does  not  prescribe  what  goods  or  ills  the 
citizens  shall  receive,  but  simply  that  these  shall  be  distributed  in  a  cer- 
tain way  among  the  recipients,  not  perhaps  equally,  but  at  least  in  a 
manner  exclusive  of  arbitrary  inequality. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  when  this  principle  of  distribution  is  particu- 
larized, is  it  not  identical  with  that  for  which  Mr.  Spencer  contends  ? 
Will  not  each  one's  just  share  be  the  sum  of  benefits  and  evils  that  result 
from  his  .nature  and  conduct  ?  Now  in  spite  of  superficial  likeness,  there 
is  a  radical  difference  between  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  and  the  view  of 
Justice  held  by  the  generality  of  mankind.  The  common  view  is  that  the 
principle  of  distributive  Justice  requires,  in  the  absence  of  interventions 
due  to  contract  or  custom,  that  persons  should  be  treated  according  to 
their  deserts.  And  desert  implies  the  free  choice  of  good  or  evil — the 
power  of  doing  otherwise  at  the  moment  of  acting.  In  practice  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  distinguish  what  is  due  to  free  choice  and  what  comes 
from  natural  endowment  and  favoring  circumstances.  We  must  content 
ourselves,  therefore,  with  making  similar  awards  for  similar  services. 
But  our  ideal  of  Justice  is  conceived  as  realized  in  Providence,  who  reads 
the  hearts  of  men  and  makes  a  due  requital  of  their  good  and  ill  deserts. 
Now  whoever  denies  the  power  of  free  choice  dissipates  the  common 
notion  of  desert,  and  undermines  the  foundation  of  Justice  as  ordinarily 
understood.  This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Spencer  who  holds  that  moral, 
like  physical  or  intellectual,  defects  "  are  all  primarily  inherited " 
(p.  42).  He  must,  accordingly,  reconstruct  Justice  on  some  other  prin- 
ciple. In  terms  he  not  infrequently  appropriates  the  philosophy  of 
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Common  Sense  as  when  he  tells  us  the  law  is  "  that  benefits  received 
shall  be  directly  proportionate  to  merits  possessed,"  or  "  that  individuals 
of  most  worth  .  .  .  shall  have  the  greatest  benefits  "  (pp.  6,  8.)  But 
how  far  removed  this  doctrine  is  from  the  ordinary  view  is  made  very 
apparent  by  the  definition  of  worth  or  merit  as  "  power  of  self-sustenta- 
tion  "  or  "  fitness  to  the  conditions  of  existence."  Mr.  Spencer  discovers 
the  positive  or  essential  element  of  Justice,  not  in  the  requital  of  desert 
of  which  the  individual  is  the  originator,  but  in  the  consequences  of  men's 
natural  endowments.  And  as  men  are  differently  endowed,  "unequal 
amounts  of  benefit  are  implied,"  that  is,  "  inequality  is  the  primordial 
ideal  suggested"  (p.  37)  by  the  notion  of  Justice.  But  why  society 
should  endeavor  to  guarantee  to  its  members  unequal  stocks  of  happiness 
or  misery  it  is  not  easy  from  the  point  of  view  of  Justice  alone  to  under- 
stand. If  such  inequality  is  needed  for  the  preservation  of  the  state,  the 
need  may  be  recognized  without  dignifying  it  with  the  name  of  Justice. 
It  may  be  that  free  will  is  an  illusion,  and  that  our  sense  of  Justice 
which  demands  the  requital  of  desert  will  disappear  along  with  it.  But 
if  so,  the  new  deterministic  ideal  of  Justice  is  not  so  likely  to  be  satisfied 
by  the  inequalities  of  natural  selection  as  by  the  equality  heralded  in  the 
writings  of  Bentham  and  Mill  and  nowadays  demanded  by  the  socialistic 
reconstructors  of  society.  Nature's  award  of  good  fortune  to  inherited 
abilities  and  of  ill  fortune  to  inherited  disabilities  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  the  brute  fact  of  its  actuality.  Mr.  Spencer  in  an  unwary 
moment  even  goes  farther,  and  by  implication  renounces  his  own  doc- 
trine of  Justice.  "  Could  we,"  he  says,  "  charge  Nature  with  injustice, 
we  might  fitly  say  it  is  unjust  that  some  should  have  natural  endow- 
ments so  much  lower  than  others  have  "  (p.  158).  Can  it  then  be  just 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  consequences  of  these  smaller 
powers  ? 

In  short,  what  Mr.  Spencer  describes  as  the  "  positive  element  "  in 
Justice  —  the  element  which  he  gets  from  the  biological  law  of  natural 
selection  —  is  no  part  whatever  of  Justice.  The  so-called  "negative 
element,"  the  equal  recognition  of  others'  claims,  gives  the  essential 
attribute  of  the  notion.  It  matters  not  whether  you  concede  to  each 
the  full  consequences  of  his  nature  and  conduct,  or  something  entirely 
different ;  but  whatever  be  conceded  to  one,  a  like  allotment,  unless  the 
withholding  of  it  is  justified  by  special  considerations,  must  be  made  to 
every  other  member  of  the  community.  Nothing  more  than  this  can 
be  prescribed  in  the  name  of  Justice.  As  much  as  this,  however,  may 
always  be  claimed.  Hence  Mr.  Spencer's  ultimate  identification  of 
Justice  with  equal  freedom  is  inadequate  ;  for  not  only  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  freedom,  but  in  the  apportionment  of  all  other  benefits  and  of 
burdens  must  Justice  be  realized.  Such  perfect  Justice  cannot  exist  in 
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a  society  in  which  the  material  means  of  life  and  happiness  are  in  large 
part  already  appropriated.  But  the  facts  need  not  blind  us  to  the  ideal, 
which,  indeed,  is  gradually  conquering  the  facts. 

When  we  come  to  Mr.  Spencer's  deduction  of  material  rights  from 
Justice  conceived  as  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  we  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  philosophizing  of  Hegel.  The  notion,  according  to  Hegel,  con- 
ceives, without  being  impregnated  by  experience,  and  bears  a  prolific 
offspring.  Mr.  Spencer's  "  law  of  equal  freedom  "  unfolds  into  "  several 
particular  freedoms  "  or  "  rights."  It  is  the  Gang  der  Sache  selbst !  The 
categories,  according  to  Hegel,  must  be  just  so  many,  neither  more  nor 
fewer.  Mr.  Spencer  assures  us  that  his  table  of  Natural  Rights  is  com- 
plete (p.  176).  Hegel's  Political  Philosophy  was  an  a  priori  vindica- 
tion of  the  Prussian  state  ;  Mr.  Spencer's  is  derived  from  —  I  suppose  I 
should  say  is  deduced  with  an  eye  upon  —  the  ideals  and  practices  of 
English  legislators  of  the  last  generation.  Of  course,  with  these  various 
points  of  agreement,  there  is  a  radical  difference  in  standpoint.  For 
Hegel  the  state,  as  compared  with  the  citizen,  was  the  more  real,  being 
as  it  were  the  substance  of  his  spiritual  life.  Mr.  Spencer  holds  that  the 
individual  has  rights  apart  from  the  state,  and  that  the  state  involves 
"  deductions  from  the  lives  of  each  and  all "  (pp.  46,  63). 

Of  the  various  Natural  Rights  specified  by  Mr.  Spencer,  I  think  it 
must  be  said  that  not  one  of  them  is,  or  can  be,  deduced  from  the  law 
of  equal  freedom.  They  are  the  conditions  which  have  been  found,  in 
some  cases,  necessary,  in  others,  expedient,  for  the  maintenance  of  human 
society.  They  have  been  gradually  evolved  and  formulated  by  man- 
kind, as  Mr.  Spencer  admirably  illustrates.  They  are  authenticated, 
not  as  Mr.  Spencer  supposes  by  reason,  but  solely  by  their  conducive- 
ness  to  the  public  welfare.  We  learn  them  from  history,  not  from 
deduction ;  and  we  see  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not  universally 
applicable.  The  "  right  of  free  speech  and  publication  "  may  at  times 
be  properly  withheld,  and  I  have  not  observed  any  censure  of  the  Indian 
government  for  its  recent  withdrawal  of  the  right  from  certain  native 
writers.  "  The  right  of  free  exchange  "  exists  nowhere  in  the  world 
outside  of  Great  Britain ;  and  certainly  American  citizens  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  their  rights.  If  we  believed  that  "  freedom  of  worship  " 
imperilled  the  public  welfare,  no  assertion  of  individual  rights  would 
prevent  its  abolition  (cf.  the  great  Mormon  case,  Reynolds  v.  United 
States).  "The  right  to  property"  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
rights ;  yet  it  may  be  modified  or  set  aside  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, as  is  illustrated  by  recent  land-legislation  in  England.  Even 
"  the  right  to  life  "  is  qualified  by  the  state's  need  of  soldiers.  Instead, 
then,  of  acquiescing  in  the  doctrine  that  the  individual  in  virtue  of  his 
humanity,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  state  or  society  in  which  he 
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lives,  has  certain  inalienable  rights,  it  might  be  held  that  the  state  is  the 
source,  the  basis,  and  the  regulator  of  every  human  liberty.  The  theory 
of  natural  rights  or  extra-state  rights  was  no  doubt  a  useful  expedient  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  state  was  one,  or  a  few  persons  who 
often  acted  in  defiance  of  universal  moral  sentiment;  but  now  that 
the  state  is  the  people  in  ultimate  organization,  even  the  utility  of  the 
doctrine  is  obsolete.  Its  logical  outcome  would  be  anarchy ;  for  if  the 
state  does  not  mark  out  and  protect  the  spheres  of  individual  autonomy, 
each  citizen  must  do  it  for  himself.  Nor  would  Mr.  Spencer's  supreme 
law  of  equal  freedom  be  much  of  a  control.  It  would  justify,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  right  of  retaliation,  a  right  of  compensatory  theft,  a  right  of 
reciprocal  adultery,  etc.  It  is  true  that  "  the  intention  of  the  formula  is 
to  fix  a  bound  which  may  not  be  exceeded  on  either  side  "  (pp.  46-7, 
cf.  p.  115)  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  how  this  intention  can  be  realized  save 
through  the  principle  of  the  well-being  of  the  community.  The  state, 
I  should  say,  respects,  protects,  and  checks  the  individual's  impulse  to 
act  freely  for  the  sake  of  the  highest  welfare  of  the  society,  and  in  con- 
formity with  its  requirements.  Under  this  supreme  principle  there  has 
grown  up,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  a  realm  of  individual  liberty 
which  is  almost  the  same  in  every  state  of  modern  Christendom.  This 
practical  identity  of  individual  rights  and  immunities  within  different 
states  has  led  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  prior  to  the 
state  and  deducible  by  a  priori  methods  of  reasoning. 

There  is  not  space  to  speak  at  length  of  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the 
functions  of  the  state.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  his  theory  of  individual 
rights ;  and  both  doctrines  proceed  from  the  conception  of  man  as 
naturally  a?roAt?  —  a  self- sufficient  unit  not  adapted  to  political  commun- 
ion. To  such  a  natural  man  it  involves  some  sacrifice  to  be  a  member 
of  a  state  ;  hence  the  functions  of  the  government  should  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  —  to  the  single  business  of  protecting  the  citizens.  A  differ- 
ent result,  however,  emerges  if  we  adopt  the  Aristotelian,  which  is 
surely  the  correct,  view  of  man  as  a  being  made  and  intended  for  the 
state.  The  state  would  then  appear,  not  as  a  conventional,  but  a 
natural  institution,  in,  and  through  which  alone,  man  can  lead  a  truly 
human  life.  It  was  no  doubt  formed  for  the  protection  of  life ;  but,  as 
Aristotle  said,  it  exists  for  the  improvement  of  life.  Were  there  a 
world-state,  its  end  would  be  the  development  and  perfection  of  the  life 
of  mankind.  It  was  this  ultimate  goal  that  Hegel  probably  had  in  mind 
when  he  defined  morality  and  civilization  —  Sittlichkeit — as  the  end  of 
the  state.  But  the  national  state  is  the  highest  political  community  that 
has  yet  been  reached.  Its  end  is  the  development  and  perfection  of 
the  national  genius  and  character.  The  means  by  which  it  accomplishes 
this  end  are  liberty  and  government,  which  form,  therefore,  the  proxi- 
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mate  ends  of  the  national  state.  The  spheres  of  liberty  and  government 
can  be  determined  only  by  experience  of  what  conduces  to  the  end  of 
the  national  state.  And  if  experience  shows  anything,  it  is  that  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  for  restricting  the  activity  of  government  can  be  laid 
down.  What  we  see,  on  the  contrary,  is  that,  with  every  advance  in 
civilization,  as  the  end  of  the  state  grows  larger  and  fuller,  the  means  to 
its  attainment  become  more  numerous.  The  minimizers  of  govern- 
mental activity  seem  to  deal  with  the  primitive,  rather  than  with  the 
latest  form  of  the  state. 

However  much  one  differs  from  Mr.  Spencer's  views,  one  cannot  but 
recognize  the  speculative  grasp  and  subtlety  of  the  attempt  to  affiliate 
ethics  on  biology,  the  originality  of  his  conception  of  Justice,  and  the 
skilful  concatenation  with  it  of  the  natural-right  theory  of  the  liberties  of 
the  individual  and  the  functions  of  the  state.  Representing  the  latest 
and  the  most  interesting  phase  of  his  philosophy,  the  book  deserves, 
and  will  doubtless  receive,  wide  and  careful  study.  No  reader  can  fail 
of  profit  and  instruction.  T  r-  o 

J.    Lr.    b. 


The  Development  of  Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant,  and  its 
Progress  in  Great  Britain  since  1825.  By  OTTO  PFLEIDERER,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  under 
the  author's  supervision  by  J.  FREDERIC  SMITH.  London  :  Swan  Son- 
nenschein  &  Co. ;  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1890.  —  pp.  xi,  403. 
[The  Library  of  Philosophy.] 

Pfkiderer's  history  of  the  development  of  Theology  in  Germany  since 
Kant,  and  in  Great  Britain  since  1825,  is,  so  far  as  the  method  of  its 
publication  is  concerned,  unique  in  the  history  of  philosophical  and 
theological  literature.  It  was  written  in  German  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  being  translated  into  English.  It  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  the  "  Library  of  Philosophy  "  in  order  that  it  might  have  a 
place  in  the  series  of  books  that  bears  this  name.  We  have  thus  an 
English  translation  of  a  work  of  which  no  German  original  had  been 
published.  The  editor  states  in  a  note  that  a  work  published  in  this 
way  demands  special  care  in  the  translation,  since  the  reader  will  not 
have  the  original  to  refer  to  in  case  of  doubt.  The  translation  is 
indeed  remarkably  good.  In  reading  it  one  would  rarely  suspect  that  it 
was  not  an  original  work,  written  by  a  master  of  English  composition. 
It  is  rare  that  one  suspects  that  the  German  of  Pfleiderer  is  not  correctly 
rendered.  We  are  all  the  more  surprised  to  find  in  one  place  the  word 
"  Vorstellungen"  which  happily  is  given,  translated  by  the  word  "in- 
tuitions." One  is  accustomed  to  this  word  in  the  conventional  render- 
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ing  of  Kant's  "  Anschauung"  for  which  there  is  at  least  an  etymological 
reason.  It  is  a  relief  indeed  to  escape  the  conventional  rendering  of 
"Vorstellung"  by  the  word  "representation,"  which  is  meaningless  ex- 
cept as  it  suggests  the  original ;  the  use  of  "  intuition  "  as  its  substitute, 
however,  almost  makes  one  fancy  that  the  translator  in  despair  had 
seized  upon  the  first  word  that  offered  itself.  In  another  part  of  the 
work  the  word  is  rendered  "the  creations  of  the  religious  imagina- 
tion," which  is  better,  though  even  this  would  be  misleading,  without  the 
help  of  the  original.  This  word  which  has  no  English  equivalent  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  later  German  theology  that  it  may 
well  challenge  the  greatest  skill  on  the  part  of  the  translator. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  request  such  a  work  of  Professor  Pfleiderer. 
No  one  could  be  better  fitted  to  perform  it.  His  previous  work  has 
been  received  with  great  interest  by  English  and  American  theologians  : 
and  he  has  loved  to  present  his  original  thought  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  development  of  philosophical  and  religious  ideas.  So  far 
as  German  theology  is  concerned,  he  is  writing  of  what  is  as  familiar  to 
him  as  his  daily  speech. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  very  familiarity  with  the  theme  may  now  and 
then  occasion  a  slight  carelessness  or  at  least  a  failure  to  perceive  pre- 
cisely what  a  foreign  reader  might  wish  to  be  told. 

In  treating  of  Dorner,  for  instance,  the  author  speaks  of  this  theologian 
as  constructing  an  ethical  trinity.  It  is  true  that  Dorner  does  construct 
an  ethical  trinity ;  but  this  ethical  trinity  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  psy- 
chological trinity  which  Dorner  accepts.  Further,  in  the  account  of 
Dorner,  we  find  no  reference  to  his  views  in  regard  to  eschatology 
which  have  influenced  to  such  an  extent  the  thought  of  some  theolo- 
gians in  this  country.  The  views  of  Ritschl  are  presented  and  those  of 
Lipsius.  It  would  have  been  extremely  interesting  to  have  had  some 
account  of  the  more  general  discussion  which  the  position  of  Ritschl  has 
called  forth.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent 
movements  in  the  theological  thought  of  Germany ;  and  to  have  given 
merely  the  names  of  Hermann  and  others,  who  have  carried  on  this  dis- 
cussion, would  have  been  a  helpful  guide  to  the  foreign  student.  It  lies 
outside  the  plan  of  the  book,  but  some  indication  of  the  following  which 
the  various  theologians  have  had,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  one  and 
another  have  influenced  the  life  of  the  church  would  have  been  very 
welcome.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  for  instance,  how  far  Bieder- 
mann  may  be  considered  as  representing  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
religious  thought  of  Germany. 

In  the  interesting  history  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  exegesis, 
while  we  are  told  what  critics  considered  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  the 
earliest  gospel,  and  what  critics  did  not,  we  are  not  told  what  dates  have 
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been  assigned  to  the  gospels,  or  what  results  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  reached  by  advanced  criticism  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  various  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  very  happy.  Both  the  German  and  the 
English  departments  begin  with  a  review  of  the  philosophical  systems 
which  have  served  in  some  degree  as  the  basis  of  theologic  thought. 
The  account  that  is  given  of  Herder  in  this  preliminary  philosophical 
study  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  statements  in  the  book.  It  gives 
at  once  the  secret  of  Herder's  influence,  and  of  the  limits  of  this  influence. 
The  analysis  of  the  thought  of  Hegel  is  especially  refreshing  in  these 
days  in  which  temperate  speech  in  regard  to  him  is  rare ;  some  finding 
in  him  the  sum  of  all  truth,  and  others  seeing  only  the  mechanism  and 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  system.  Pfleiderer  finds  the  weakness  of 
Hegel  in  what  was  at  the  same  time  his  strength ;  namely,  his  pure  in- 
tellectualism.  In  this  pure  intellectualism  of  Hegel,  he  finds  the  source 
of  the  one-sided  view  which  Strauss  took  of  Christianity  and  of  religion 
in  general. 

The  account  of  the  schools  of  Philosophy  in  England  is  interesting. 
There  is  so  little  pure  philosophizing  in  England,  and  English  theology 
has  so  slight  a  relation  to  Philosophy,  that  we  may  suppose  the  task  of 
Pfleiderer,  so  far  as  this  part  of  his  work  is  concerned,  to  have  been 
somewhat  difficult.  The  account  is  rather  mixed,  as  if  he  found  it 
necessary  to  force  into  the  philosophic  ranks  any  one  on  whom  he 
could  lay  hold.  Thus  F.  W.  Newman  and  Martineau  appear  among  the 
philosophers  rather  than  among  the  theologians.  Martineau,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  both  philosopher  and  theologian,  but  not  more  truly 
than  most  German  theologians.  The  placing  Newman  and  Martineau 
among  the  philosophers  causes  the  picture  of  theology  in  England  to 
lack  somewhat  of  proportion ;  the  more  liberal  thinking  outside  the 
limits  of  the  national  church  not  being  recognized. 

It  was  of  course  only  a  slip  of  the  pen  which  in  an  early  part  of  the 
book  (p.  6)  led  to  the  association  of  Locke  with  Berkeley  and  Hume 
as  limiting  our  knowledge  to  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.  Locke 
is  later  spoken  of  more  correctly. 

The  pictures  of  German  and  English  theologies  that  are  thus  placed 
side  by  side  suggest  an  interesting  comparison  of  their  methods  and 
results.  German  theology  is  seen  to  be  a  native  growth.  English  the- 
ology, so  far  as  its  most  marked  phases  are  concerned,  is  largely  indebted 
to  the  Continent.  Through  Coleridge  came  the  influence  of  German 
thought,  which  did  much  to  soften  and  liberalize  English  theology,  and 
which  bore  perhaps  its  ripest  fruit  in  Maurice.  From  Hegel  came  the 
ideas  which  inspired  Green  and  John  Caird.  The  Tractarian  movement 
was  largely  the  result  of  a  reaction  against  increasing  liberalism,  but 
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positively  it  was  influenced  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  an  attraction  which  in  the  case  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  others 
proved  all-powerful. 

Yet  more  striking  is  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  English  and  Ger- 
man theological  thinking.  German  theology  seems  busied  rather  in  the 
world  of  ideas,  English  theology  in  the  world  of  facts.  By  this  possibly 
misleading  statement  I  mean  that  English  theology  is  more  direct  and 
outspoken.  I  can  concieve  that  to  a  German,  English  theology  should 
seem  somewhat  rude  and  amateurish.  In  German  theology  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  religious  thought  are  subjected  to  a  strain  by  which  they 
become  more  and  more  attenuated.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
remark  which  Pfleiderer  makes  in  regard  to  Hoffman.  "Hoffman's 
wish,"  he  says,  "  to  represent  his  teaching  as  essentially  in  accordance 
with  the  dogma  of  the  Confessions  can  only  be  called  a  piece  of  strange 
self-deception.  But  his  want  of  honesty  towards  himself  and  others, 
this  concealment  of  the  heresy  of  which  he  was  really  guilty,  is  so 
general  a  weakness  among  theologians,  that  we  must  not  press  it  too 
much  in  relation  to  individuals."  English  liberal  thought  to  a  great 
extent  troubles  itself  little  about  the  technical  forms  of  theological 
expression. 

In  the  English  Church  the  creeds  often  cover  thinking  which  is 
extremely  heretical ;  but  this  heretical  thought  is  apt  to  disregard  the 
creeds  as  though  they  were  intended  as  articles  of  peace  rather  than  of 
belief  instead  of  expanding  and  attenuating  them  by  philosophico-theo- 
logical  thought.  The  profounder  thought  of  Germany  may  well  inspire, 
as  it  has  so  often  done,  English  and  American  theology ;  while  perhaps 
the  very  bluntness  and  rudeness  of  English  and  American  theology 
might  influence  for  good  the  more  subtle  and  philosophically  trained 
German  mind. 

In  conclusion,  we  most  heartily  commend  this  work  to  our  readers  as 
one  that  gives  a  better  presentation  of  the  later  German  theology  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere.  Pfleiderer  is  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
sympathetic  of  historians.  He  keeps  himself  and  his  personal  biases 
largely  in  the  background.  When  he  makes  a  comment  or  criticism  it 
shows  common  sense  and  religious  interest  rather  the  marks  of  any  par- 
ticular school  or  party. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  extremely  important  work  of  W.  Robert- 
son Smith  on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites  and  that  of  Edwin  Hatch  on 
the  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church, 
were  published  too  late  to  be  included  in  this  work. 

C.  C.  EVERETT. 
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Freedom  as  Ethical  Postulate.  By  JAMES  SETH,  M.A.,  George 
Munro  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Edinburgh  :  Wm.  Blackvvood  &  Sons.  1891.  —  pp.  48. 

This  essay  is  an  attempt  to  "  show  the  living  and  paramount  ethical 
interest  of  freedom."  The  starting-point  is  the  recognition  of  the 
"  deep-seated "  antithesis  between  the  interests  of  the  scientific  or 
intellectual  consciousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
convictions  of  mankind  on  the  other.  This  antithesis  gives  rise  to  the 
problem  of  Freedom.  The  scientific  interpretation  of  man  makes  him 
nothing  more  than  a  thing  determined  or  necessitated  by  other  things. 
But  it  fails  to  explain  the  "  characteristic  life  "  of  man,  or  life  in  "  free 
obedience  to  a  consciously  conceived  ideal." 

Philosophy  is  called  on  to  "  mediate  between  the  seemingly  rival  claims 
and  interests  "  of  the  scientific  and  the  moral  consciousness.  This  task 
is  metaphysical.  Examination  of  pantheism,  of  materialism,  of  evolution 
(biological  and  mechanical)  reveals  the  fact  that  the  denial  or  affirmation 
of  freedom  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  general  metaphysical  theory. 
Freedom  may  be  vindicated  either  by  the  "  condemnation '  of  the 
categories  of  science  as  insufficient,"  or  by  the  "  provision  of  higher  and 
sufficient  categories  for  its  explanation."  On  criticism  Kant's  proof  is 
found  to  be  but  negative.  Then,  the  attempt  by  the  Neo-Hegelian 
school  to  give  a  positive  vindication  of  freedom  is  passed  in  review. 
The  question  of  freedom  is  found  to  "resolve  itself  ultimately  into 
two  alternative  views  of  the  moral  self,  viz.  the  empirical  and  the 
transcendental."  Criticism  of  the  Hegelian  and  of  the  Evolutional 
accounts  of  the  nature  of  the  self  shows  that  when  man  is  "  depersonal- 
ized either  into  God  or  Nature,"  necessity  is  the  result.  "The  reality 
of  freedom  is  bound  up  with  the  integrity  of  the  moral  personality." 

Then  follows  a  discussion  of  personality  as  an  ultimate  term  in  philo- 
sophical explanation,  and  personality  in  its  relation  to  a  "  scheme  of  the 
universe."  "  The  breach  between  our  intellectual  and  our  moral  judg- 
ments can  be  only  apparent,  not  real  or  permanent."  Since  this  is  so, 
we  are  called  on  to  "understand  freedom  in  its  relation  to  so-called 
necessity."  The  reconciliation  of  freedom  and  necessity  is  attempted 
by  an  analysis  of  their  meaning.  In  the  writer's  own  words  I  give  the 
conclusion  of  this  very  able  and  impartial  essay : 

Finding  that  freedom  and  personality  are  ultimately  one,  I  accept  person- 
ality as  an  ultimate  metaphysical  conception,  like  the  conceptions  of  God  and 
the  world.  .  .  .  These  are  supreme  categories-  which  include  all  others,  and 
are  not  themselves  included.  With  God,  they  are  the  three  constitutive  meta- 
physical realities.  And  as  Theology  takes  God,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Nature 
takes  the  World,  so  must  Moral  Philosophy  take  Personality  (and  with  it 

Freedom)  as  its  supreme  and  guiding  conception. 

W.  C.  MURRAY. 
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Types  of  Ethical  Theory.  By  JAMES  MARTINEAU,  D.D., 
S.T.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  late  Principal  of  Manchester  New  College, 
London.  Third  edition,  revised.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press ;  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891.  —  pp.  xxxii,  526;  viii,  596. 

This  is  a  cheap  edition  of  the  monumental  work  of  Dr.  Martineau, 
which  was  first  published  in  1885.  It  appears  to  give  the  text  of  the 
second  edition  unchanged,  but  with  the  addition  of  an  appendix  con- 
taining a  translation  of  passages  quoted  in  the  work,  —  a  translation 
demanded,  it  would  seem,  by  Oriental  readers.  The  publishers  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  presenting  to  the  public  so  great  a  work  in  so 
cheap  a  form.  Intelligent  general  readers  of  narrow  means  will  now  be 
able  to  enrich  their  libraries  by  a  rare  accession,  and  there  will  no  lon- 
ger be  any  hardship  in  requiring  students  to  purchase  it  as  a  text-book. 

Such  hardship  was  felt  until  now.  For  of  the  two  stately  volumes  in 
which  the  "Types  "  has  hitherto  appeared,  only  about  one-third  was  re- 
quired for  use  as  a  text-book.  The  whole  of  the  first  volume,  excepting 
the  introduction,  is  taken  up  with  historico-critical  expositions  of  the 
systems  of  Plato,  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  and  Comte  ;  and  the 
last  fourth  of  the  second  volume  with  similar  accounts  of  Cudworth, 
Clarke,  Price,  Shaftesbury,  and  Hutcheson.  Valuable  as  is  this  examina- 
tion of  the  ethical  theories  of  typical  thinkers  (would  that  it  had  em- 
braced Butler,  Kant,  and  others  !),  Dr.  Martineau  is  too  good  a  teacher 
(if  one  may  speak  from  experience)  to  wish  to  have  it  substituted 
for  a  more  systematic  history  of  ethics.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  own  ethical  theory,  with  his  criticisms  of  contemporary  rival 
theories,  is  simply  invaluable  to  the  student.  For  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  him  to  buy  the  complete  work.  For  Dr.  Martineau  has 
recast  the  Intuitional  Ethics,  which  is  still  the  reigning  system  in  Britain 
and  America,  and  strengthened  it  at  many  points  against  utilitarian,  evo- 
lutionary, and  other  relativistic  critics.  Whether  his  modifications  are  at 
all  points  tenable,  and  whether  they  have  the  effect  of  making  Intuitional 
Ethics  invulnerable,  are  questions  that  need  not  be  discussed  in  this  brief 
notice  of  a  new  edition.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  recommend,  in  its 
new  form,  to  teachers  and  students,  this  classic  exposition  and  defence, 
by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  of  a 
doctrine  of  intuitional  and  absolute  morality.  T  G  S 

Duty.  A  Book  for  Schools.  By  JULIUS  H.  SEELYE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
late  President  of  Amherst  College.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  1891. — pp.  71. 

This  little  book  is  a  simple,  beautiful,  and  even  fascinating  exposition, 
in  a  very  orderly  fashion,  of  the  cardinal  principles  and  rules  of  morality 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  theistic  intuitionism.  The  style  is  swift,  graphic, 
and  transparent,  with  sentences  here  and  there  having  the  alliterative- 
ness  and  pregnancy  of  proverbs.  Itself  inspiring,  the  book  should  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  make  an  almost  ideal  primer  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  higher  classes  in  our  schools.  And  as  it  contains  nothing 
which  would  not  be  acceptable  to  most  parents,  perhaps  to  all  except 
those  who  are  atheists  or  agnostics,  it  may  come  to  be  very  generally 
used  as  a  school  reader.  In  that  event,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
author  will  be  requested  to  expand  some  portions  of  the  work,  which 
now  seems  a  little  too  much  condensed. 

The  work  falls  into  three  divisions  :  a  short  opening  chapter  (pp.  n- 
15)  on  Duty  as  the  voice  of  God,  a  short  closing  chapter  (pp.  68-71) 
on  the  culture  of  the  moral  life,  and  an  intermediate  chapter  (pp.  16-67) 
on  Duties.  The  author  finds  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  the  two 
great  kinds  of  duty.  It  would  have  been  truer  to  the  higher  religious 
consciousness  had  prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  trust  been  described 
rather  as  privileges  and  goods  than  as  duties.  As  regards  duties  to 
mankind,  which  occupy  just  two-thirds  of  the  entire  volume,  they  are 
classified  as  duties  in  the  family,  duties  to  one's  self  (to  the  body,  to 
the  mind),  duties  to  others,  and  duties  to  government.  They  are  dis- 
cussed with  insight  and  with  great  practical  wisdom.  It  may,  however, 
be  questioned  if  the  author  has  not  gone  too  far  in  his  zeal  against 
strong  drink  when  (p.  25)  he  expresses  a  doubt  whether  it  should  be 
used  as  a  medicine.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  the  love  of 
undeserved  admiration,  covetousness,  avarice,  and  gambling  can  be 
described  as  violations  of  duties  which  would  lay  claim  on  a  person, 
"  even  if  he  were  alone  upon  the  earth  "  (p.  44).  Again,  the  definition 
of  freedom  as  "obedience  to  the  truth"  (p.  47),  though  intelligible 
enough,  is  not  brought  into  connection  with  that  freedom  which  is  after- 
wards described  as  freedom  of  person,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  conduct.  Lastly,  to  find  the  right  of 
property  in  "what  some  one  has  freely  done"  may  be  well  enough; 
but  as  this  is  an  ideal,  rather  than  the  actual  basis,  it  needs  to  be  added 
that  the  existing  rights  of  property,  if  "sacred"  (p.  54),  derive  their 
high  warrant  from  custom,  convention,  and  expediency.  Possibly  the 
author  would  not  be  ready  to  make  changes  on  all  the  points  mentioned, 
though  his  general  position  would  not  forbid  him.  With  or  without 
such  slight  modifications,  his  little  book  is  an  admirable  text-book  for 

schools.  T    n    ~ 

J.  G.  S. 
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Outlines  of  a  Critical  Theory  of  Ethics.  By  JOHN  DEWEY, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor  : 
Register  Publishing  Co.  The  Inland  Press.  1891.  —  pp.  viii,  253. 

The  author  of  this  work  tells  us  that  though  its  "  pages  have  taken 
shape  in  connection  with  class-room  work,  they  are  intended  as  an 
independent  contribution  to  ethical  science.  ...  The  backbone  of  the 
theory  here  presented"  is  said  to  be  "the  conception  of  the  will  as 
the  expression  of  ideas,  and  of  social  ideas;  the  notion  of  an  objective 
ethical  world  realized  in  institutions  which  afford  moral  ideals,  theatre, 
and  impetus  to  the  individual ;  the  notion  of  the  moral  life  as  growth  in 
freedom,  as  the  individual  finds  and  conforms  to  the  law  of  his  social 
placing."  For  this  backbone  the  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  Bradley,  Edward  Caird,  and  Alexander. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts :  (I)  Fundamental  Ethical 
Notions  —  the  Good,  Obligation,  Freedom;  (II)  The  Ethical  World— 
Social  Relations,  Moral  Institutions ;  (III)  The  Moral  Life  of  the  Indi- 
vidual—  Formation  and  Growth  of  Ideals,  Moral  Struggle,  or  the  Real- 
izing of  Ideals,  Realized  Morality,  or  the  Virtues.  A  "Conclusion" 
gives  the  gist  of  the  whole. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  restate  the  ethical  theory  propounded  in 
this  book.  It  is  acknowledged  in  great  measure  Hegelian.  The  human 
will  (and,  indeed,  the  Divine  Will)  seems  to  be  conceived  as  a  sort  of 
force  or  activity,  whose  nature  it  is  to  determine  itself  in  accordance 
with  ideas ;  and  this  determination  is  freedom.  There  seems  to  be  no 
other  difference  between  this  will-activity  and  the  "fire  "  (TTV/O,  Trprja-rrjp) 
of  Herakleitos  than  the  name ;  for  that  philosopher  conceived  his  fire 
as  determining  itself  according  to  a  Ao'yos,  and  as  including  both  the 
divine  and  human  minds.  We  are,  accordingly,  prepared  for  a  state- 
ment like  this  :  "  To  regard  even  a  Divine  Being  as  the  author  of 
obligation  is  to  make  it  a  form  of  external  constraint,  appealing  to  hope 
or  fear  [why  not  to  love?],  unless  this  Divine  Being  is  shown  to  be 
organically  [why  not  morally  and  affectively?],  connected  with  the 
self";  that  is,  shown  to  be  the  total  process  of  which  the  self  is  an 
essential  part,  member,  or  moment.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  what  sort 
of  ethics  must  result  from  a  system  like  this,  which  may  be  called 
indifferently  Panlogism  or  Cosmism.  We  find,  indeed,  "  the  ethical 
postulate"  printed  in  capitals  (p.  131)  to  be  this:  "In  the  realization 
of  individuality  there  is  found  also  the  needed  realization  of  some  com- 
munity of  persons  [why  not  individuals  ?]  of  which  the  individual  is  a 
member;  and  conversely,  the  agent  who  duly  satisfies  the  community 
in  which  he  shares,  by  that  same  conduct  satisfies  himself."  Here  it  is 
clear  that  the  converse,  if  it  is  really  to  be  a  converse,  must  mean  :  in 
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the  realizatoin  of  any  community  of  persons  [individuals  ?]  having  indi- 
viduals as  its  members,  is  found  the  needed  realization  of  individuality 
—  a  statement  which  certainly  no  one  will  call  in  question,  but  which  is, 
unfortunately,  a  mere  tautology.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  original 
proposition  is  also  a  tautology ;  for  that  whose  converse  is  a  tautology  is 
itself  a  tautology.  This,  no  doubt,  Professor  Dewey  would  most  readily 
admit,  since  to  him  'individual'  and  'member  of  a  community  of 
persons  '  are  convertible  terms.  We  may  express  this  by  saying  that 
the  individual,  as  such,  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  a  com- 
munity of  persons,  and  that  without  this  he  would  have  no  individual 
life,  motion,  or  being.  The  community,  moreover,  is  a  process,  an 
activity,  made  up  of  the  organized  activities  of  all  the  individuals  com- 
posing it,  and  the  end  or  well-being  (TO  cv)  of  the  community  and  its 
members  means  the  highest  possible  amount  of  organized  activity  which 
they  can  be  made  to  put  forth.  This  organized  activity  is  objective 
morality ;  it  is  the  "  chief  end  of  man  "  ;  it  is  The  Good  ;  it  is  the  only 
God  there  is. 

In  this  system  the  terms  Duty  (or  Obligation)  and  Freedom  assume 
particular  meanings,  (i)  Duty  is  determined  by  social  needs.  "The 
social  needs  give  control,  law,  authority."  —  "  Duty  is  simply  the  aspect 
which  the  good  or  moral  end  assumes,  as  the  individual  conceives  of 
it"  (p.  152).  The  more  completely  the  actions  of  the  individual  corre- 
spond to  these  social  needs,  the  more  moral  and  dutiful  he  is.  "  So  far 
as  an  act  is  done  unwillingly,  under  constraint,  so  far  the  act  is  impure 
and  undutiful"  (p.  155).  Of  course,  the  social  need  is  always  a  need 
for  fuller  activity,  and  dutiful  acts  are  those  which  contribute  to  make 
this  possible.  "  Morality  is  activity  "  (p.  220)  ;  immorality  is  inactivity. 
(2)  Freedom  Professor  Dewey  distinguishes  into  negative,  potential,  and 
positive.  The  second  is  what  corresponds  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or 
freedom  of  choice,  of  ordinary  ethical  treatises.  According  to  Professor 
Dewey,  this  freedom  is  simply  the  power  to  conceive  two  ends,  not  the 
power  to  choose  the  one  or  the  other  at  any  given  time.  Such  choice 
he  holds  to  be  a  simple  impossibility.  Only,  "  after  action,  the  agent 
calls  to  mind  that  there  was  another  end  open  to  him  [in  what  sense  ?] 
and  that  if  he  did  choose  the  other  end,  it  was  because  of  something 
in  his  character  which,  made  him  prefer  the  one  he  actually  chose  " 
(p. 1 59).  "Here  we  have  the  basis  of  moral  responsibility  or  account- 
ability'1' (p.  1 60).  The  theory  seems  to  be  this:  Given  a  man's 
realized  character  and  his  surroundings  at  any  given  moment,  his  choice 
of  actions  may  be  infallibly  predicted.  But  having,  in  one  instance, 
chosen  a  certain  action,  and  discovering  later  that  it  is  undesirable,  that 
is,  hindering,  he  is  by  this  discovery  made  a  different  character  from 
what  he  was  before,  and  so  necessarily  makes  a  different  choice  next 
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time.  That  this  is  Professor  Dewey's  meaning  is  clearly  shown  by  his 
rejection  of  "  alternate  choice,"  and  his  reference  to  Martirieau  as  its 
expounder  (pp.  161,  166).  We  may  conclude,  I  think,  that  he  holds 
a  species  of  determinism,  in  which  consciousness  is  not  merely  a  specta- 
tor, but  a  necessary  link  in  the  natural  process  whereby  character  is 
changed.  In  his  treatment  of  character,  or  "  realized  character,"  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  does  not  make  it  very  clear  whether  he  means  it  to 
exclude  or  include  a  man's  "  ideal  of  himself  "  On  page  181,  indeed,  he 
seems  to  identify  the  two ;  but,  if  they  are  identical,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  remorse  comes  from ;  for  remorse  seems  to  be  the  judgment  of 
the  ideal  self  upon  certain  actions  of  the  realized  self.  Or,  does  Profes- 
sor Dewey  mean  to  say  that  the  character  which  chooses  an  action  before 
its  performance  is  no  longer  (thanks  to  that  action)  the  character  which 
judges  it  afterwards  ?  If  this  be  his  meaning,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  just  how  the  transforming  influence  is  exerted.  Is  it  due  to  outer 
or  inner  results,  or  both  ?  To  whom  or  to  what  does  "  the  adopted  end 
turn  out  not  to  be  satisfactory,  but,  rather,  unworthy  and  degrading"? 
Does  the  performance  of  certain  acts  awake  in  the  performer  a  pre- 
viously unrealized  sense  of  dignity  ?  If  this  be  true,  would  it  not  follow 
that  the  way  in  which  conscience  is  developed  is  by  the  performance 
of  actions  that  are  subsequently  disapproved?  in  other  words,  that  a 
man  becomes  good  by  doing  evil?  This  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
ordinary  view. 

In  treating  of  "The  Ethical  World"  (Part  II),  Professor  Dewey  dep- 
recates "  the  habit  of  conceiving  moral  action  as  a  certain  kind  of 
action,  instead  of  all  action  so  far  as  it  really  is  action,"  and  goes  on  to 
assert  that  " the  moral  world  is,  here  and  now"  (p.  167).  But  when 
we  speak  of  a  certain  kind  of  actions  as  moral,  do  we  not  employ 
"  moral "  in  a  sense  different  from  that  implied  by  it  in  the  expression 
"  moral  world  "  ?  Few  persons  would  deny  that  the  "  moral  world  is 
here  and  now";  but  most  persons  would  deny  that  all  actions  are 
moral,  unless,  indeed,  'action'  be  used  in  a  very  unusual  sense, — 
as  moral  action.  When  we  say  '  moral  world,'  we  mean  a  world  in  which 
moral  action  is  possible ;  when  we  say  '  moral  action,'  we  mean  action 
in  which  morality  is  realized.  Realized  morality  is  virtue.  Now  there 
are  such  things  as  virtuous  acts ;  but  no  one  would  say  that  the  world 
is  virtuous. 

The  type  of  the  moral  world  is  a  great  co-operative  factory,  and  is 
maintained  "  by  the  free  participation  therein  of  individual  wills."  This 
maintenance  is  the  common  good,  which  gives  concreteness  to  freedom. 
A  moral  law  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  a  natural  law,  being  "no 
more  merely  a  law  of  what  ought  to  be  than  is  the  law  of  gravitation. 
As  the  latter  states  a  certain  relation  of  moving  masses  to  one  another, 
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so  the  law  of  justice  states  a  certain  relation  of  active  wills  to  one 
another"  (p.  175).  "A  moral  law  ...  is  the  principle  of  action, 
which,  acted  upon,  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  existing  situation  as 
respects  the  wants,  powers,  and  circumstances  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned." Could  we  similarly  say :  '  The  law  of  gravitation  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion,  which  [if]  acted  upon,  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
existing  situation,  as  respects  the  wants,  powers,  and  circumstances  of 
the  bodies  concerned'?  Is  there  any  '  if  implied  in  the  latter  case  at 
all ?  And  does  not  the  necessity  for  this  'if  in  the  former  show  clearly 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference,  —  the  difference  between  freedom 
and  determinism,  —  between  the  moral  law  and  the  law  of  gravitation  ? 
And  does  not  the  attempt  to  represent  them  as  of  the  same  nature 
show  that  Professor  Dewey's  ethical  system  is  deterministic  ? 

This  comes  out  still  more  clearly  in  Part  III,  where  he  treats  of  "  The 
Moral  Life  of  the  Individual."  Here  we  read  :  "  Intelligence  deals  with 
the  nature  and  relations  of  things,  and  we  call  it  understanding ;  intelli- 
gence deals  with  the  relations  of  persons  and  deeds,  and  it  is  termed 
conscience"  (p.  184).  But  may  not  the  relations  of  persons  and  deeds 
be  understood?  Is  there  no  science  of  sociology  or  of  economics? 
Or  is  it  by  means  of  the  conscience  that  these  sciences  are  evolved  ? 
Let  sociologists  and  economists  answer  ! 

In  treating  of  the  relations  of  "  The  Reflective  Conscience  and  the 
Ethical  World,"  Professor  Dewey  agrees  with  Hegel  in  maintaining  that 
"  to  be  moral  is  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  moral  tradition  of  one's 
country,"  and  with  Bradley  in  holding  that  "  the  wish  to  have  a  morality 
of  one's  own  better  than  that  of  the  world  [as  it  is  ?]  is  to  be  on  the 
threshold  of  morality"  (p.  189).  Would  not  this  justify  the  suttee  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  child-murder  of  the  Spartans,  the  prostitution  of  the 
Babylonian  women  (Herod.  I,  199)  ?  To  be  sure,  Professor  Dewey 
says :  "  Reflective  intelligence  cross-questions  the  existing  morality, 
and  extracts  from  it  the  ideal  which  it  pretends  to  embody,  and  thus  is 
able  to  criticise  the  existing  morality  in  the  light  of  its  own  ideal" 
(p.  190).  But  were  not  the  horrors  alluded  to  part  of  the  ideal  of  the 
peoples  named,  and  should  we  not,  nevertheless,  admire  the  Spartan 
mother  who  protected  her  feeble  child  with  her  own  life,  despite  the 
Spartan  ideal?  Should  we  not  consider  her  moral  just  because  she 
refused  "to  live  in  accordance  with  the  moral  traditions  of  her  coun- 
try"? 

There  are  other  points  in  the  book  that  deserve  consideration ;  but 
I  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  give  a  notion  of  its  contents  and  ten- 
dency. I  have  allowed  Professor  Dewey,  in  the  main,  to  speak  for 
himself,  drawing  only  a  few  obvious  corollaries  from  his  principles,  and 
putting  a  few  questions.  Criticism  would  be  out  of  place,  unless  it 
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addressed  itself  to  his  fundamental  principle,  from  which  all  the  rest 
follows  logically  enough.  Those  who  hold  this  principle  will  accept  its 
results,  as  set  forth  by  Professor  Dewey  \  those  who  do  not,  will  reject 

them>  THOMAS  DAVIDSON. 


An  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy.  By  JOHN  S.  MACKENZIE, 
M.A.  Glas.,  B.A.  Cantab. ;  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Assistant  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  in  Owens  College,  Manchester ;  for- 
merly Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  —  pp.  xii,  390. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  perhaps  most  clearly  stated  at  the  close  of 
the  second  chapter  (p.  126),  "What  is  wanted  ...  is  some  principle 
which  will  enable  us  to  bring  about  a  more  perfect  connection  between 
the  parts  of  our  society,  to  form  new  links  and  ties.  .  .  .  We  have  to 
overcome  individualism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  power  of  material 
conditions  on  the  other."  This  Mr.  Mackenzie  terms  "the  practical 
problem  "  with  which  we  are  confronted  ;  he  attempts  to  deal  with  it  by 
the  aid  of  two  ideas,  "  those  of  the  organic  nature  of  society  and  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man,"  and  he  continues,  "If  we  can  succeed  in 
showing  what  is  their  true  significance,  and  in  indicating,  even  in  a 
slight  degree,  what  is  their  bearing  on  the  practical  life  of  society,  we 
shall  have  accomplished  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
present  inquiry." 

The  very  terms  in  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  states  his  problem  and  the 
direction  in  which  he  looks  for  light  upon  it  will  give  an  experienced 
reader  the  clue  to  his  general  position.  He  is  of  the  neo-Hegelian 
school,  largely  indebted  to  Professor  Edward  Caird  in  his  metaphysics, 
to  Green  in  his  ethics,  and  to  numerous  writers  of  that  school  in  his 
political  economy.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  identify  his  neo-Hegelian- 
ism  with  philosophy  itself  when  he  asserts  that  England  "  begins  now  for 
the  first  time  to  have  a  Metaphysic  "  (p.  365). 

The  book  itself  is  an  expansion  of  the  Shaw  Fellowship  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  January,  1889,  and  published 
some  eighteen  months  later.  This  serves  in  some  degree  to  explain 
the  character  of  a  production  of  which  the  author  says  in  his  preface, 
"  Little,  if  anything,  of  what  is  now  published  can  be  claimed  as  original "  ; 
and  again,  "  It  is,  indeed,  not  so  much  a  book  as  an  indication  of  the 
lines  on  which  a  book  might  be  written."  It  gives  evidence  of  very  wide 
reading  in  many  fields  and  the  results  are  brought  together  with  much 
labor  and  patience.  But  they  have  not  been  fused  or  even  welded  into 
a  whole,  and  therefore  the  claim,  "  that  it  has  brought  into  close  rela- 
tion to  each  other  a  number  of  questions  which  are  usually,  at  least  in 
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England,  treated  in  a  more  disconnected  way  "  (p.  viii)  may  be  open  to 
dispute.  To  bring  topics  within  the  same  covers  is  not  necessarily  to 
bring  them  into  close  relation,  or  to  make  them  illuminate  one  another. 

What,  then,  is  the  Social  Philosophy  to  which  the  reader  is  introduced  ? 
It  is  defined  "  as  concerned  with  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other, 
with  their  relations  to  the  material  world,  and  with  the  development  of 
individual  character  in  so  far  as  that  is  affected  by  these  relations " 
(p.  62).  From  this  definition  we  may  see  what  the  author  goes  on  to 
state,  that  its  "  three  main  departments  "  are  "  Political  Philosophy, 
Economic  Philosophy,  and  Philosophy  of  Education."  Economic  Philoso- 
phy or  political  economy  (I  understand  the  two  to  be  used  as  synonyms) 
he  analyzes  into  "two  sciences  and  at  least  five  arts"  (p.  5 6),  and  says 
that  "  Social  Philosophy  ought  to  play  the  part  of  a  kind  of  Platonic 
justice  among  them,  setting  each  in  its  proper  sphere,  and  teaching 
it  to  recognize  what  it  can  really  accomplish  and  what  lies  beyond  its 
limits"  (p.  57).  This  definition  is  elaborately  developed  in  the  first 
chapter  ;  the  second  states  the  problem  with  which  Social  Philosophy  is 
confronted  ;  the  third  analyzes  the  conception  of  an  organism  and  shows 
the  sense  in  which  society  may  be  called  an  organic  unity ;  the  fourth  is 
devoted  to  the  social  aim  and  largely  occupied  with  a  criticism  of 
hedonism  ;  the  fifth  is  an  attempt  to  determine  the  ideal  of  society  and 
includes  an  elaborate  examination  of  socialism ;  the  sixth  is  an  effort  to 
apply  the  ideal  to  the  actual  problems  of  society ;  the  seventh  and  last 
is  a  brief  chapter  summarizing  the  whole. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  attempts  to  defend  himself  against  the  objection  that 
he  has  "  gone  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  such  an  investigation  as  is 
suggested  in  chapter  I  "  (p.  369),  but  I  cannot  think  he  is  successful 
in  the  effort.  He  holds  "  the  special  good  that  Social  Philosophy  yields 
us  "  to  be  that  "  it  teaches  us  to  place  the  various  ends  of  life  in  their 
right  relations  to  each  other"  (p.  375). 

It  is  a  fair  inquiry  whether  such  a  branch  of  knowledge  as  Social 
Philosophy  exists,  and  the  proof  of  it  given  is  hardly  convincing.  When 
two  writers  in  such  general  sympathy  in  their  views  of  political  economy 
as  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  the  author  of  the  article  on  Political  Economy  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  attempt  to  base  their 
harmonious  conclusions  the  one  largely  on  Hegel's  philosophy,  the  other 
largely  on  Comte's,  the  question  naturally  arises,  has  either  one  made 
out  a  necessary  connection  between  his  metaphysics  and  his  economics  ? 

But  even  if  social  philosophy  be  given  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
sciences,  we  cannot  repress  the  doubt  whether  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  wise 
in  taking  upon  himself  to  introduce  the  public  to  its  mysteries.  Such  a 
task  requires  in  any  case  the  maturest  powers  and  the  most  thorough 
familiarity  with  all  phases  of  the  subject ;  above  all  is  this  true  of  so  vast 
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and  complicated  and  unsystematized  a  study  as  that  of  society  or 
"  sociology." 

Since  the  centre  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  familiar  conception  of  the 
organic  nature  of  society,  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  seems  to 
fail  entirely  in  his  effort  to  set  up  the  notion  of  a  social  organism  as  a 
tertium  quid  between  the  old  and  well-worn  antitheses,  monism  and 
monadism.  No  monist  would  demur  to  a  view  of  the  world  or  of  society 
as  "a  unity  which  expresses  itself  through  difference"  (p.  129),  but  in 
the  two  words  "  unity  "  and  "  difference  "  the  old  antithesis  still  lurks. 

The  book  has  an  advantage  resulting  from  the  author's  wide  reading 
and  frequent  citations.  By  their  aid  it  becomes  a  representative  and 
exponent  of  a  large  and  able  school.  One  who  wishes  to  know  the 
books,  especially  the  English  books  of  recent  years,  that  are  valuable  in 
the  lines  of  the  theory  of  the  social  sciences  might  find  much  help  and 
guidance  in  the  frequent  references  in  foot-notes  to  the  literature  of  the 
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Mechanism  and  Personality:  an  Outline  of  Philosophy  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  Scientific  Research.  By  FRANCIS  A.  SHOUP,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Analytical  Physics,  University  of  the  South.  Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.  1891.  —  pp.  xiv,  343. 

This  book  aims  to  set  forth  the  present  attitude  of  philosophy  in  a 
way  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  reader.  For  this  diffi- 
cult task  the  author  has  several  important  qualifications.  He  has  read 
widely  and  has  a  considerable  power  of  clear  exposition.  He  is  abreast 
of  the  scientific  thought  of  the  day  especially  in  his  own  department  of 
physics,  and  yet  believes  that  science  has  not  taken  and  cannot  take 
the  place  of  metaphysics.  And,  best  of  all,  he  firmly  believes  in  his 
conclusions  and  writes  with  vigor,  because  he  is  so  sure  of  his  ground. 
Whether  those  who  have  worked  over  his  field  for  themselves  agree 
with  his  results  or  not,  they  will  hardly  deny  that  it  is  best  for  the 
beginner  in  philosophy  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  some  coherent 
system  of  thought.  First  of  all,  let  him  assimilate  this,  and  only  when 
he  has  gained  a  complete  and  sympathetic  mastery  of  some  one  system 
will  he  "be  entitled  to  criticise  and  compare  and  dissent,  until  gradually 
his  own  belief  on  the  vital  problems  shall  be  evoked  from  the  disinte- 
grating fragments  of  the  system  he  has  learned.  And  it  will  be  admitted 
by  many  that,  in  choosing  a  system  into  which  the  beginner  shall  be 
inducted,  none  better  in  its  temper  and  general  results  is  to  be  found 
than  the  one  for  which  our  author  vigorously  fights,  "  that  of  Lotze,  or 
perhaps  better,  the  Lotzian  phase  of  Kant."  The  key-note  of  the  book 
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may  be  found  in  that  pregnant  sentence  of  Lotze,  which  (somewhat 
strangely,  in  view  of  the  numerous  citations  from  his  favorite  author) 
Professor  Shoup  fails  to  quote,  "  The  true  source  of  the  life  of  science  is 
to  be  found  in  showing  how  absolutely  universal  is  the  extent  and  at  the 
same  time  how  completely  subordinate  the  significance  of  the  mission 
which  mechanism  has  to  fulfil  in  the  structure  of  the  world." 

The  author  starts  with  the  "  cogito,  ergo  sum  "  of  Descartes,  which, 
he  says,  was  intended  "  not  as  an  argument,  but  as  an  incontestable 
postulate"  (p.  8),  and  concludes  with  the  position  that  "the  empirical 
philosophy,  which  assumes  to  guide  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  so  busy  with 
the  natural  that  it  fails  to  see  the  spiritual.  Its  curious  gaze  is  so  bent 
upon  the  mere  mechanism  that  it  fails  to  feel  the  touch  of  the  Infi- 
nite Personality"  (p.  340).  Between  these  limits  he  travels  over  the 
familiar  ground  of  elementary  psychology  and  logic  in  addition  to  meta- 
physics, and  even  introduces  chapters  on  aesthetics  and  ethics.  Oc- 
casionally in  his  pages  one  meets  with  sweeping  assertions  that  are 
somewhat  surprising,  e.g.  "  All  philosophers  are  agreed  that  there  is  an 
important  difference  between  conduct  which  we  call  prudent,  agreea- 
ble, or  sagacious,  and  conduct  which  is  morally  good  "  (p.  239)  ;  and 
again,  "It  is  confessed  on  all  hands  that  the  theory  of  Subjective  Ideal- 
ism, though  it  may  not  be  true,  is  impossible  of  successful  refutation  " 
(p.  302).  But  such  passages  are  not  numerous.  As  might  be  expected 
from  a  professor  of  physics,  the  chapters  on  scientific  topics  are  by  far 
the  best.  That  on  the  theories  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter 
(xxiv)  and  that  entitled  "Mathematics  not  ultimately  exact"  (xxv)  are 
excellent  presentations  in  popular  language  of  difficult  scientific  theories 
or  abtruse  arguments.  Even  better,  perhaps,  are  the  chapters  on  the 
Psycho-Mechanisms  and  the  Senses  (iii-vii,  pp.  18-68).  They  form 
the  briefest  and  most  elementary  presentation  of  the  main  results  of 
physiological  psychology  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

A  vigorous  protest  must  be  made  against  the  carelessness  shown  by  Pro- 
fessor Shoup  in  his  quotations,  and  he  is  fond  of  quoting.  Scarcely  one 
of  the  dozen  or  more  that  I  have  compared  with  the  original  has  been 
accurately  transcribed,  and  the  errors  are  sometimes  inexcusably  numer- 
ous, e.g.  p.  14,  where  in  the  course  of  a  quotation  from  the  Leviathan, 
half  a  page  in  length,  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten  variations  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Hobbes.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  also,  that  the  exact  character 
of  the  book  is  not  more  clearly  indicated  by  its  title.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  faults  indicated,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  elementary  intro- 
duction to  philosophy  in  the  language.  It  is  hardly  suitable  for  use  in 
the  class-room,  but  could  not  fail  to  prove  intelligible,  stimulating,  and 
suggestive  to  any  college  student  of  average  intelligence  that  should 
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Selections  from  Berkeley,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  for 
the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  ALEXANDER  CAMP- 
BELL FRASER,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press;  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891.  —  pp.  liii, 
402. 

Since  bringing  out  this  new  edition,  Professor  Fraser  has  resigned  the 
chair  in  which  he  succeeded  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Like  his  great  prede- 
cessor he  has  done  eminent  service  to  philosophy,  not  only  as  a  writer 
and  a  teacher,  but  also  as  an  editor  and  interpreter.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  his  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Berkeley  was  a 
revelation  to  the  modern  world  of  that  great  thinker's  philosophy,  or  at 
any  rate  of  what  was  deepest  in  it.  Of  that  ripe  fruit  of  his  studies  on 
Berkeley  the  present  volume  is,  as  it  were,  the  must.  There  is  no  need 
at  this  late  date  of  reviewing  a  volume  which  is  already  so  well  known 
to  the  public.  I  believe  there  is  no  better  introduction  to  philosophy — 
none  at  once  so  simple  and  so  profound,  so  original  and  so  comprehen- 
sive, so  stimulating  and  so  fascinating,  as  the  beautiful  and  masterly 
writings  of  Berkeley,  which  are  here  illuminated  and  set  in  their  historical 
framework  by  Professor  Fraser's  keen,  sympathetic,  clear,  and  exhaustive 
commentaries.  This  new  edition  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  book  is  held.  As  to  changes  other  than  considerable  verbal 
improvements,  Professor  Fraser  has  characteristically  added  some  new 
philosophical  problems,  thus  increasing  the  suggestiveness  of  the  work. 
Furthermore,  the  design  in  each  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  Selec- 
tions is  divided  has  been  made  more  obvious.  The  first  part,  which 
includes  the  "  Principles,"  aims  to  show  that  Matter  is  necessarily  depend- 
ent on  percipient  mind,  thus  disposing  of  the  materialistic  theory  of 
being  and  causation.  The  second  part,  which  includes  Berkeley's  writ- 
ings on  Vision,  consists  of  psychological  analyses  intended  to  prove  that 
our  perception  of  the  visible  world  unconsciously  presupposes  a  faith 
in  Divine  Reason.  The  third  part,  made  up  of  extracts  from  Sin's, 
endeavors  to  illustrate  the  immanence  of  Active  Reason  in  the  universe 
and  in  man.  The  entire  book  is  intended  "  as  an  aid  to  reflection  on 
the  spiritual  constitution  of  man  and  the  universe,  in  connection  with 
fundamental  questions  raised  by  contemporary  Materialism."  As  such 
it  can  be  safely  and  even  urgently  recommended  to  every  student  of 
metaphysics  and  metaphysical  psychology.  T  G  S 
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Ueber  Atifgaben  und  Methoden  der  Psychologic.  Von  HUGO 
MUNSTERBERG.  Schriften  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  Psychologische  Fors- 
chung.  Heft  2.  Leipzig.  1891.  —  pp.  93-272  [181]. 

The  qualities  which  marked  the  author's  Beitrage  zur  Psychologic 
reappear,  if  in  a  less  pronounced  form,  in  this  treatise  on  the  Problems 
and  Methods  of  Psychology.  If  the  scope  of  the  work  does  not  admit 
of  the  same  originality  of  treatment,  we  find  the  same  stimulating  sug- 
gestiveness,  the  same  easy,  flowing  style,  and  the  same  effect  of  a  rapid 
stream  of  thought  hurrying  the  author  along  to  conclusions  from  which, 
perhaps,  calm  reflection  would  have  withheld  him. 

The  first  chapters  in  the  book  are  given  to  the  consideration  of 
the  problem  of  Psychology  in  the  broad  and  narrow  sense. 

In  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  Dr.  Miinsterberg  finds  that  the 
problem  of  Psychology  is  the  analysis  of  the  content  of  consciousness 
into  its  elements,  and  the  determination  of  the  rules  according  to 
which  these  elements  build  up  the  complex  states  of  mind ;  but  this  is 
merely  descriptive :  explanation  includes  the  element  of  necessary 
result :  a  phenomenon  is  not  explained  until  it  is  shown  to  result 
necessarily  from  some  other,  generally  simpler,  phenomenon.  Grant- 
ing the  complete  parallelism  of  psychical  and  neural  processes,  the 
former  would  find  their  explanation  in  the  causal  connection  of  the 
latter.  That  is,  Dr.  Miinsterberg  regards  Physiological  Psychology  as 
the  only  finally  valid  Psychology.  In  the  first  of  his  Beitrage  (p.  15) 
he  has  told  us,  however,  that  explanation  means  the  referring  back  of 
complicated  phenomena  to  simpler ;  and  to  this  meaning  Psychology,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  science  of  the  mind,  must  hold ;  the  analysis  of  complex 
mental  states  into  their  elements  constitutes  psychological  explanation. 
Granting  the  correctness  of  the  views  held  by  the  Association  School  of 
Psychology,  their  derivation  of  all  complex  mental  states  from  associa- 
tive processes  assuredly  constituted  an  explanation  of  the  genesis  of 
these  states. 

The  factor  of  necessary  result  cannot  be  transferred  from  Physiology 
to  Psychology,  unless  we  are  to  regard  the  connection  between  bodily 
and  mental  states  as  causal ;  but  this  Dr.  Miinsterberg  in  his  first 
Beitrag  (p.  18)  expressly  denies.  The  problem  of  Psychology  having 
been  determined,  what  are  the  methods?  The  speculative  method  is 
of  course  rejected.  Besides  this,  the  author  finds  that  the  use  of 
Mathematics  in  Psychology  is  absurd  :  Mathematics  can  only  be  applied 
to  phenomena  between  which  there  is  a  causal  relation :  the  numerical 
determinations  of  experimental  Psychology  are  not  Mathematics,  but 
only  exact  expressions  of  facts. 

Excepting  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  psycho-physical  methods, 
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it  is  true  that  the  outcome  of  Mathematics  in  Psychology  has  been 
small.  And  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  inroads  of  Mathematicians 
into  the  field  of  Psychology  has  for  the  most  part  resulted  in  a  tangle 
of  more  or  less  meaningless  formulae ;  but  the  examples  given  by  Dr. 
Miinsterberg  to  show  the  absurdity  of  Mathematics  in  Psychology  are  not 
wholly  convincing.  He  says,  for  instance  (p.  52),  "We  know,  if  two 
quantities  are  equal  to  a  third,  they  are  equal  to  each  other.  Now  the 
sensation  from  a  sound  stimulus  of  500  vibrations  a  second,  is  like 
the  sensation  of  500.2  ;  in  the  same  way  the  sensation  of  200.4  vibra- 
tions is  like  that  of  200.2  ;  consequently  the  sensation  of  500  vibrations  a 
second  is  like  that  of  500.4 — which  experiment  shows  to  be  false." 
But  this  argument  hinges  on  the  use  of  the  word  '  like/  which  in  Ger- 
man also  means  equal  {gleicK)  :  when  the  psychologist  applies  the  word 
'  like  '  to  sensations  it  is  simply  as  a  shorthand  expression  for  the 
phrase,  '  Not  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another  in  respect  to  some 
quality.'  Inserting  this  qualification  in  the  place  of  the  word  '  like '  in 
the  above  reasoning,  the  logic  of  words  and  facts  agree. 

Having  determined  the  problem  of  Psychology  and  ruled  out  unpro- 
ductive methods,  Dr.  Miinsterberg  discusses  the  methods  that  he  con- 
siders fruitful,  and  first  of  all  self- observation.  It  will  scarcely  surprise 
those  who  have  read  the  article  on  the  "Time-sense  "  in  the  Beitrdge 
to  find  that  a  very  broad  scope  is  given  to  the  method  of  introspection. 
The  rejection  of  self-observation  as  an  independent  method  in  Psy- 
chology is  held  to  spring  from  the  theory  which  regards  consciousness 
as  made  up  of  contents,  and  activities  related  to  these  contents ;  as  an 
activity  cannot  make  itself  the  object  of  its  own  action,  it  can  only  be 
examined  in  the  more  or  less  deceptive  memory  image.  Against  this, 
the  author  holds  that  consciousness  is  the  content  of  consciousness ; 
that  attention  is  not  an  activity  which  determines  states  of  conscious- 
ness, but  is  in  itself  a  state  of  consciousness  composed  of  feeling  of 
muscular  tension  joined  to  the  consciousness  that  the  sensation  or 
mental  images  are  rising  or  sinking,  and  growing  dimmer  or  clearer. 

Self-observation  consists  in  these  feelings,  along  with  the  directive  idea 
that  the  discrimination  and  retention  involved  in  them  are  necessary  to 
scientific  purposes. 

Attention,  discrimination,  and  comparison,  and  the  other  so-called 
activities  of  consciousness,  are  for  the  most  part  open  to  observation 
as  being  made  up  of  changes  in  conscious  states  along  with  a  certain 
integrating  play  of  associative  elements.  Dr.  Munsterberg  grants  that 
direct  self-observation  is  not  always  practicable  :  the  mental  phenom- 
ena may  be  too  dim  or  fleeting,  or  they  may  be  overpowering  as  in 
wrath  (p.  1 68),  but  of  the  sum  total  of  those  psychical  processes, 
he  finds  but  a  scanty  number  which  cannot  be  observed  in  transitu, 
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and  these  for  the  most  can  be  examined  in  the  reproduced  images 
(p.  168). 

The  author's  theory  of  attention  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  his  article 
on  the  "Time-sense";  but  the  observation  of  the  process  of  .attention 
would,  as  Mr.  Titchener  points  out  in  Mind  (vol.  xvi,  p.  524),  be 
equivalent  to  setting  a  series  of  tensions  and  strains,  to  interpreting 
another  series.  It  is  assuredly  something  more  than  theoretical  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  mind,  which  has  led  to  the 
limiting  of  self-observation ;  it  is  the  familiar  fact  that  as  soon  as  we 
apply  direct  attention  to  a  mental  process,  the  latter  either  fades  away 
or  becomes  distorted,  and  observation  of  it  has  to  take  place  through 
its  reproduction  in  memory.  As  James  says,  it  is  not  alive,  but  only 
in  the  post  mortem  that  it  becomes  the  prey  of  the  psychologist. 

The  complement  of  the  introspective  method  lies  in  mediate  observa- 
tion of  the  state  of  mind  shown  in  the  play  of  passion  in  the  normal 
man,  in  the  acts  of  the  child,  of  the  savage,  of  the  maniac,  and  of  ani- 
mals. As  regards  observations  on  animals,  Dr.  Miinsterberg  says  (p.  104) 
that  the  empirical  proof  for  the  existence  of  consciousness  in  them  rests 
on  a  fallacy ;  but,  as  Huxley  points  out,  the  evidence  is  the  same  as  that 
which  leads  one  to  believe  that  one's  fellow-man  feels ;  in  both  cases 
it  is  the  evidence  of  a  similarity  of  structure  and  action. 

In  the  chapter  on  immediate  psychical  observation  under  artificial 
conditions  the  problems  of  Psychology  are  brought  under  the  headings 
of  the  psychopetal,  psychofugal,  and  psychocentral  processes :  of  these 
the  psychopetal  processes,  usually  called  forth  by  stimulation  of  the 
special  senses,  have  been  far  more  investigated  than  what  Dr.  Miins- 
terberg considers  the  more  important  psychofugal,  —  as,  for  instance, 
muscle  and  joint  sensations ;  and  he  promises,  in  a  forthcoming  fourth 
Beitrag,  to  give  us  results  of  investigations  in  this  neglected  field. 

It  is,  of  course,  useful  to  accent  the  distinction  between  a  mere 
difference  of  sensation  and  a  recognition  of  the  direction  of  this  dif- 
ference, —  whether  one  sound  be  higher  than  another,  or  louder  than 
another,  and  so  on  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Psychology  has  anything  to  gain 
by  calling  those  recognitions  of  the  direction  of  difference  a  '  distance 
judgment ' :  the  word  implies  a  quantitative  difference,  but  the  recogni- 
tion of  kind  of  difference  may  be  qualitative,  as  in  judging  between  tones. 
The  addition  of  the  so-called  chain  reaction  to  the  psycho-physic  methods 
seems  to  me  of  very  dubious  value.  Ten  people,  say,  sit  in  a  circle,  and 
a  stimulus  is  passed  from  one  to  another  as  soon  as  it  is  discriminated : 
the  time  is  measured  by  the  first  reacter  starting  the  chronoscope,  when 
he  stimulates  the  second,  and  stopping  it  as  soon  as  the  stimulus  travels 
back  to  him.  Dividing  by  ten  we  get  a  reaction  time  for  each  reacter, 
in  which  the  error  of  the  chronoscope  is  to  be  reduced  to  one-tenth. 
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The  many  sources  of  error  in  this  method  are  patent,  and  chief  among 
them  is  the  chronoscopic  error  itself.  G.  E.  Miiller  has  already  pointed 
out  (Got.  gel.  Anzeiger,  1891,  No.  n,  p.  598)  that  the  control  hammer 
tests  the  chronoscope  only  for  periods  of  about  0,160  sec. ;  the  longer  the 
current  flows  through  the  electro- magnet,  the  greater  will  be  the  error 
in  the  recoil  of  the  armature.  What  this  error  would  amount  to  in  a 
chain  reaction  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  certainly  of  moment. 

Of  especial  value  are  Dr.  Miinsterberg's  strictures  on  that  perversion 
of  the  experimental  method  which  consists  in  heaping  up  columns  of 
figures  without  careful  investigation  of  the  mental  phenomena  which 
they,  in  a  measure,  represent.  But  the  withholding  of  figures  through 
which  alone  one  can  discover  possible  sources  of  error,  or  form  an 
independent  judgment,  is  hardly  to  be  defended  on  the  ground  that 
every  one  who  reports  experiments  has  a  right  to  demand  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  confidence  (p.  146).  The  question  here  is  not 
one  of  honesty  of  intent,  but  of  fallibility  of  judgment,  and  even  at 
the  risk  of  tediousness  the  investigator  should  put  his  critic  in  the  pos- 
session of  data  which  alone  enable  him  to  test  conclusions,  and  try 
theories. 

The  last  chapters  in  the  book  are  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of 
mediate  psychical  investigations  under  artificial  conditions,  in  which, 
of  course,  the  data  are  drawn  from  experiments  on  animals,  and  within 
narrow  limits,  on  children,  the  insane,  and  from  hypnotic  states.  A 
small  space  is  also  given  to  Psycho-physiology,  viz.  the  connection 
between  mental  and  neural  processes.  As  a  whole,  the  book  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  weighty  contribution  to  psychological  literature ;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  criticism  of  the  generally  accepted  methods  is  hardly 
searching  enough ;  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Miinsterberg  has  not  marked 
clearly  what  belongs  to  his  own  hypotheses,  and  what  belongs  to  accepted 
psychological  doctrines.  While,  as  the  editor  informs  us,  the  works 
of  this  series  are  to  be  presented  in  a  form  accessible  to  the  general 
reader,  they  are,  nevertheless,  to  be  written  with  scientific  severity. 
But  scientific  severity  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  treatise  in  which  the 
line  between  hypotheses  and  demonstrated  fact  is  not  sharply  drawn. 

F.  ANGELL. 


Hegel's  Logic.  A  Critical  Exposition.  By  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS, 
LL.D.,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co.  1890.  —  pp.  xxx,  403. 

The  appearance  of  a  work  on  Hegel's  Logik,  by  one  who  has  been 
so  long  regarded  as  the  champion  of  Hegelianism  in  this  country,  has 
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awakened  an  unusual  interest.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  tells  us  how, 
in  the  course  of  his  studies  of  Hegel,  he  felt  himself  gradually  turning 
around  "  from  an  attitude  of  faith  to  an  attitude  of  criticism."  The 
work  shows  that  the  author  has  made  a  thorough  and  persistent  attempt 
to  understand  and  appreciate  Hegel's  system ;  but,  in  reading  it,  we  are 
often  led  to  wish  that  the  critical  attitude  were  a  little  more  pronounced. 

In  the  second  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
principles,  Dr.  Harris  tells  us  that  "  the  significance  of  Hegel  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  unites  in  one 
system  the  Aristotelian,  and  the  Kantian,  movements  of  thought." 
Hegel  identified  the  results  which  Kant  and  Fichte  had  reached  by  the 
subjective  method,  with  those  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  long 
before  arrived  at  objectively.  He  combines  Aristotle's  "  entelechy " 
with  the  modern  conception  of  subject,  as  active  Consciousness,  and 
names  this  self-active  being,  Notion  (Jfegriff').  In  the  exposition  of 
the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit  the  author  shows  very  clearly  how  the 
position  of  immediate  sense-perception,  the  stage  of  thinking  where  we 
use  the  category  "  thing,"  is  found  inadequate,  and  advance  is  necessi- 
tated to  a  higher  stage  of  thought,  where  things  are  explained  as 
manifestations  of  Force.  Later,  Consciousness  perceives  that  Force 
cannot  exist  as  an  isolated  impulse,  and  so  arrives  at  the  idea  of  Law. 

Dr.  Harris  attempts  (pp.  128-135)  to  meet  tne  objection  which 
critics  like  Trendelenburg  have  advanced,  that  Hegel's  "  pure  thought " 
is,  at  every  step,  empirically  conditioned.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  Dr.  Harris  answers  this  objection  by  pointing  out  that  the  pure 
thought  determinations  are  identified  with  categories  already  used  and 
named  in  experience.  The  question  still  remains,  Have  pure  thoughts 
in  themselves  any  movement  whatever?  Do  not  these  conceptions 
form  a  fixed  system,  and  remain  eternally  just  what  they  are  ? 

This  book  renders  excellent  service  in  putting  the  reader  at  Hegel's 
point  of  view  j  and  in  explaining  many  terms  and  phrases,  which  are,  at 
first,  quite  unintelligible  to  a  reader  of  the  Logik.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  said  that  it  has  rendered  the  formal  deductions  of  the  categories 
comprehensible.  Dr.  Harris'  exposition  is  not  easier  reading  than  the 
Logik  itself ;  and  one  misses,  besides,  those  keen  and  admirable  remarks 
which  Hegel  intersperses  among  his  formal  proofs. 

Further,  one  might  naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  work  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  which  deal  with  the  relation  of  the  Absolute  to 
the  Finite  Spirit.  The  author,  it  is  true,  criticises  Hegel's  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  he  tells  us  "justifies  to  some  extent  the  censure 
of  Pantheism  which  has  been  so  freely  cast  upon  him."  He  attaches 
great  importance  to  this  point,  and  returns  to  it  several  times  (pp.  xv, 
106,  379  et  seq.).  Hegel's  failure  was  in  identification  of  the  Second 
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Person  of  the  Trinity  with  the  world,  instead  of  making  it  the  Processio 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "Nevertheless,  freedom  and  immortality  in  the 
most. concrete  way  are  held  by  Hegel."  It  is  to  be  regretted,  in  view 
of  the  different  opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  different  schools  which 
have  claimed  Hegel  as  master,  that  Dr.  Harris  has  not  favored  us  with 

a  fuller  treatment  of  this  question. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 


A  Short  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  By  JOHN  MARSHALL,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Rector  of  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh.  London : 
Percival  &  Co. ;  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891.  —  pp.  viii,  253. 

The  author's  purpose  in  the  volume  before  us  was,  as  he  explains  in 
the  preface,  to  give,  "within  strict  limits  of  brevity,"  an  "authentic." 
and  "  interesting  "  account  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Both  of  these  purposes 
have  been  fairly  realized.  The  book  is  intended  for  University  students, 
and  is  drawn  chiefly  from  Ritter  and  Preller's  Historia  Philosophies 
Grcecce.  The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  students  will 
find  in  it,  as  the  author  intends,  a  serviceable  commentary  to  R.  and  P.'s 
work.  All  readers  of  the  book  will  agree  that  this  account  of  Greek 
Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Stoicism  is  clear  and  vigorous,  the  use  of 
sources  discriminating,  and  that  the  various  schools  of  doctrine  are 
handled  with  excellent  critical  judgment. 

In  speaking  of  the  book  more  in  detail,  we  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  certain  minor  defects.  The  characterization  of  the  periods  of  Greek 
Philosophy  by  political  parallels  (p.  82  seq.)  is  not  felicitous.  To  call 
the  Ionic  philosophy  "  kingly  "  and  that  of  Pythagoras  "  aristocratic," 
does  not  tend  to  elucidate  the  character  of  the  two  philosophies,  although 
the  philosophical  order  or  school  of  Pythagoras  may  well  be  character- 
ized as  aristocratic ;  nor  can  we  see  what  force  the  author  means  to 
give  to  "domination  in  the  theory  of  Nature  "  (p.  83)  in  application  to 
the  Eleatic  school.  There  is,  indeed,  ground  for  associating  democracy 
with  the  Individualism  of  the  Sophists,  though  to  attempt  to  carry  out 
such  analogy  in  the  development  of  philosophy  is  quite  as  futile  as 
Hegel's  application  to  it  of  the  categories  of  pure  thought  or  Boeck's 
employment  of  Plato's  theories  in  Epistemology  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  space  alloted  to  Empedokles  seems  unduly  large  in  proportion  to 
that  given  to  Anaxagoras,  even  though  Ritter  and  Preller  have  done 
the  same  thing.  The  proportion  is  not  good  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  philosophers.  Elsewhere  in 
the  work  proportions  appear  to  have  been  carefully  regarded.  The 
date  479  (p.  34)  is  of  course  a  misprint  (vide  p.  103).  On  page  136  the 
author,  who  regards  Euthyphron  as  a  transition  dialogue,  includes  it  in 
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the  first  series  rather  than  the  second.  It  seems,  however,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter,  much  better  to  include  it  amongst  the 
Dialogues  on  the  trial  and  death  of  Sokrates,  as  in  the  first  tetralogy 
of  Thrasyllos.  This  chapter  xiv  as  a  whole  appears  the  least  satisfactory 
part  of  the  book.  The  dialogues  are  not  classified  on  any  satisfactory 
principle,  and  the  student  gets  very  little  instruction  on  the  important 
question  of  the  chronology,  though,  to  be  sure,  a  detailed  discussion  of 
this  difficulty  would  not  be  in  place  in  a  work  of  this  compass.  Most  stu- 
dents, we  venture  to  think,  will  find  the  account  of  the  Republic  (pp.  146- 
150)  rather  meagre  and  not  very  clear.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  taken  up 
with  the  myth  of  the  cave,  which  of  course  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  does 
not  give  the  student  the  salient  features  of  the  Republic.  One  expects 
rather  some  account  of  Plato's  ideal  state,  which  is  given  somewhat 
inadequately  on  page  169  seq.  The  sentence  (p.  147)  :  "  Sokrates  there- 
fore will  have  justice  '  writ  large '  "  is  unintelligible  except  in  the  light 
of  page  169  seq.  or  to  one  othenvise  familiar  with  Plato's  doctrine  of  the 
state  as  an  analogue  of  the  individual.  The  Republic,  Timaios,  and 
Kritias  fragment  are  classed  together  on  some  unexplained  principle  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  fourth  or  fifth  series  (pp.  146-153).  "Modern," 
in  application  to  the  philosophical  system  of  Hegel  (p.  159),  would  seem 
to  be  understood  without  additional  specification.  The  author  will  not 
find  many  sympathizers  with  his  view  of  placing  the  Philebos  before 
Parmenides,  though  chronological  considerations  do  not  appear  to  have 
determined  his  classification.  But  if  the  character  of  contents  was  the 
basis  of  classification,  why  not  treat  the  Politikos  in  the  same  series  with 
the  Republic?  The  reference  to  philosophers  as  "Kings"  (p.  160)  in 
the  ideal  state  of  Plato  is  misleading.  Philosophers  are,  to  be  sure,  the 
rulers,  the  guardian,  or  reigning  class,  but  not  "  Kings  "  in  his  state  ;  the 
employment  of  this  word  conveys  the  notion  that  Plato's  ideal  state  was 
a  monarchy,  not  an  aristocracy. 

We  further  take  exception  to  the  statement  in  reference  to  the 
Organon  of  Aristotle  (p.  159),  that  it  is  "little  more  than  an  abstract 
or  digest  of  the  logical  theses  of  these  [i.e.  psychological]  dialogues." 
This  does  not  agree  with  Aristotle's  own  statement  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Syllogism  (cf.  Sophist.  JElen.,  c.  34.  183,  b ;  34.  184,  b.  i)  ;  neither 
do  we  find  in  these  dialogues  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle's  categories  (if 
they  be  Aristotle's),  nor  the  doctrine  of  propositions  developed  in  the 
?rept  fpfjujveias.  What  then  is  there  left  of  the  Organon  to  find  in  these 
psychological  dialogues?  It  is  true  that  in  these  dialogues  definition, 
the  concept,  etc.,  are  noticed,  but  is  this  not  much  like  saying  that 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  only  Anaximander's  "  slime "  done  over 
again?  The  attempts  to  identify  the  philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
from  Ammonios  Sakkas  on,  have  never  met  with  much  success,  in  the 
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face  of  which  the  statement  that  the  very  Organon  is  "  little  more  than 
an  abstract,"  etc.,  is  rather  strong. 

In  speaking  of  the  Platonic  classification  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
the  author  says  that  to  Desire,  Passion,  and  Reason  the  virtues  Tem- 
perance, Courage,  and  Wisdom  correspond.  But  Plato's  aw^poa-vvrj  is 
not  referable,  like  avSpcta,  to  a  single  faculty,  but  belongs  to  both  the 
iTnOvfjL-rjTLKov  and  flu/xoaSe's,  as  well  as  indirectly  to  Aoyto-riKoV  (</.  Plat. 
Rep.y  429  seq.  and  443  C-E).  The  faculties  and  virtues  can  only  in  a 
loose  way  be  called  parallel. 

The  paragraph  (p.  172)  on  the  Academy  belongs  properly  to  the  last 
chapter  on  Plato,  though  through  Speusippos  and  Xenokrates  as  academ- 
ical scholarchs  the  paragraph  is  brought  into  a  sort  of  connection  with 
Aristotle.  A  more  considerable  defect  in  this  chapter  is  the  seeming  cre- 
dence given  to  Strabo's  and  Plutarch's  account  of  the  loss  of  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  The  cellar-of-Skepsis  episode  is  referred  to  by  the  author 
as  actually  accounting  for  the  eclipse  of  Aristotle  during  the  period  from 
Theophrastos  to  Andronikos  of  Rhodes,  though  no  one  supposes  nowa- 
days that  the  Skepsis  copy  was  the  only  transcript  of  the  Aristotelian 
writings  in  existence  during  these  two  hundred  years.  This,  however, 
is  the  impression  that  page  176  leaves  on  the  reader. 

The  work  is,  in  the  main,  a  good  and  reliable  handbook  to  this 
important  period  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  although  it  would  be 
improved,  in  our  estimation,  by  the  addition  of  a  short  chapter  on 
Neoplatonism.  WM_  A_  HAMMONIX 
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LOGICAL. 

The  Present  Position  of  Logical  Theory.     J.  DEWEY.     Monist, 
2.  i,  pp.  1-18. 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  contradiction  in  which  the  intellectual  life 
of  to-day  is  entangled  is  due  to  the  fact  that  science  has  got  far  enough 
along  so  that  its  negative  attitude  towards  previous  codes  of  life  is  evi- 
dent, while  its  own  positive  principle  of  reconciliation  is  not  yet  evident. 
The  prevailing  influence  in  logical  theory  ought  to  be  to  reckon  with  the 
scientific  spirit,  and  the  essential  problem  of  logic  ought  to  be  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  typical  methods  and  guiding  principles  which 
thought  assumes  in  its  effort  to  detect,  master,  and  report  fact.  But  the 
present  position  of  logic  is  this,  that  any  attempt  to  state  in  general  or 
to  work  out  in  detail,  the  principle  of  the  intrinsic  and  fruitful  relation 
of  fact  and  thought  which  science  unconsciously  employs  in  practice, 
seems  metaphysical  or  even  absurd.  The  paper  will  try  to  discover  why 
this  is  so. 

The  chief  cause  is  the  superstition  of  formal  logic,  the  fons  et  origo 
malorum  in  philosophy.  The  assumption  of  formal  logic  that  thought 
has  a  nature  of  its  own  independent  of  facts  or  subject-matter,  and  forms 
of  its  own  which  are  rigid  frames  into  which  the  fact  must  be  set,  is  a  bit 
of  scholasticism,  the  last  struggle  of  medievalism  to  hold  thought  in  sub- 
jection to  authority.  The  two  main  forces  that  have  been  at  work  against 
the  formulae  of  formal  logic,  are  inductive  or  empirical  logic  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  so-called  transcendental  logic  on  the  other.  Although  the 
influence  of  the  inductive  logic  has  been  the  greater  in  sapping  the 
authority  of  syllogistic  logic,  it  does  not  yet  furnish  us  with  the  needed 
theory  of  thought  or  fact.  Firstly,  Mill's  theory  is  simply  a  theory 
regarding  the  formation  of  the  major  premise  and  falls  to  the  ground 
with  the  incorrect  assumptions  of  the  syllogistic  it  presupposes.  In  its 
112 
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account  of  the  derivation  of  the  material  of  the  judgment,  inductive  logic 
is  still  hampered  by  the  scholastic  conception  of  thought.  Secondly,  the 
empirical  logic  begins  with  sensation  as  a  basis  for  the  superstructure  of 
epistemology ;  now,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  metaphysical  meaning 
of  sensationalism,  this  basis  is  still  not  fact,  this  analysis  not  the  analysis 
of  scientific  method  as  such,  but  the  analysis  of  something  back  of  the 
fact  of  science.  Inductive  logic,  then,  is  not  a  free,  unprejudiced  inquiry 
into  the  special  forms  and  methods  of  science,  starting  from  the  actual 
sciences  themselves,  but  is  built  up  with  reference  to  the  scholastic 
notion  of  thought.  Transcendental  logic  has  been  one  with  inductive 
logic  in  rejecting  formal  logic  as  not  a  method  or  a  criterion  of  truth. 
Further,  transcendental  logic  shows  not  only  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
valid  truth  out  of  the  formal  scholastic  thought,  but  that  there  is  no  such 
thought  at  all.  It  thus  advances  beyond  the  empirical  logic  in  discard- 
ing altogether  scholastic  logic,  and  in  trying  to  form  its  theory  of  thought 
by  simply  following  the  principles  of  the  actual  process  by  which  man 
has  thus  far  in  history  discovered  and  possessed  fact.  Hegel  is  the 
quintessence  of  the  scientific  spirit  (while  Kant  starts  from  scholastic 
conceptions  of  thought).  What  Hegel  means  by  objective  thought  is 
the  meaning  and  the  significance  of  fact  itself;  and  by  methods  of 
thought  simply  the  processes  in  which  this  meaning  of  fact  is  evolved ; 
his  reference  is  not  to  some  outside  action  of  thought  in  maintaining 
fact  as  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  to  the  entire  structure  of  fact  itself. 
Hegel  denies  the  existence  of  any  faculty  of  thought  which  is  other  than 
the  expression  of  fact  itself;  he  contends  not  that  thought  in  the  scho- 
lastic sense  has  validity,  but  that  reality  is  significant,  and  thus  really 
anticipates  the  actual  outcome  of  the  scientific  spirit.  To-day  we  are  at 
a  point  where  we  may,  through  the  successes  of  scientific  method,  talk  of 
the  rationality  of  fact.  Science,  in  fact,  can  afford  to  lose  its  fear  of  meta- 
physic  and  attempt  to  build  up  the  intrinsic  method  of  its  domain.  The 
present  position  of  logical  theory,  then,  is  that  the  abstract  and  general 
lines  of  logical  theory  will  run  into  the  particular  and  isolated  lines  of 
positive  science. 

Induction    and  Deduction.     L.   T.   HOBHOUSE.     Mind,    LXIV, 

PP-  5°7-521- 

H.'s  question  is  whether  deduction  involves  something  quite  different 
from  generalization,  or  is  the  same  thing  under  a  different  aspect,  or  a 
particular  species  of  the  same  thing ;  in  any  case  can  it  be  found  to 
imply  any  single  axiom,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  relation  of  that  axiom  to 
the  axiom  of  induction  ?  Taking  first  syllogism  as  deduction,  he  finds 
that  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  is  implicit  in  the  premises  on  no  fur- 
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ther  condition  than  that  these  premises  have  meaning.  If  we  regard 
syllogism  as  employing  a  universal  premise,  it  presupposes  the  axiom  of 
induction,  under  which  a  universal  truth  is  asserted  and  applied  on  the 
ground  of  a  particular  observation.  Taking  next  deduction  to  be  the 
combination  of  several  universals  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  we  here  assert 
a  relation  between  two  universals  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  of  each 
to  one  or  more  intermediate  universals,  i.e.  out  of  several  relations  we 
construct  a  resultant  relation,  or  a  whole  in  which  the  resultant  relation 
appears  as  a  part.  This  reasoning  depends  in  the  end  on  generalization, 
for  it  implies  some  such  axiom  as  :  If,  when  two  terms  are  related  to  a 
third,  a  relation  between  the  two  is  observed,  then  other  terms  similarly 
related  to  a  third  will  have  a  similar  relation  to  each  other.  All  cases, 
then,  tend  to  show  that  deduction  involves  generalization  from  an 
observed  case  on  a  single  axiom ;  the  axioms,  therefore,  of  induction 
are  the  axioms  of  reasoning,  and  the  generalization  of  particulars  is  the 
work  of  reason. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Enquete  sur  les  Idees  Generates.     T.  RIBOT.       Rev.  Ph.  XVI, 
10,  pp.  376-388. 

When  one  thinks,  reads,  or  hears  a  general  term,  what  arises  in  con- 
sciousness immediately  and  without  reflection,  above  the  sign  ?  R.  said 
to  many  men  and  women  of  diverse  characters  and  occupations :  "  I 
am  going  to  pronounce  several  words ;  I  want  you  to  tell  me  immedi- 
ately and  without  reflection,  if  the  word  calls  up  nothing  in  your  mind, 
or  if  it  calls  up  something,  and  what."  An  answer  which  took  more 
than  five  or  six  seconds  was  considered  nil  or  doubtful.  Words  used 
were  fourteen,  in  increasing  degrees  of  abstractness  :  dog,  animal,  color, 
form,  justice,  goodness,  virtue,  law,  number,  force,  time,  connexion,  cause, 
infinite.  Some  answered  to  all  or  some  of  these  ;  others  to  a  few ;  900 
answers  were  written  out.  These  were  of  three  types,  —  the  concrete 
type,  consisting  in  the  immediate  and  spontaneous  substitution  of  a 
particular  case  (fact  or  individual)  for  the  general  term ;  the  typograph- 
ical type,  the  linking  of  the  concept  to  a  clear  vision  of  a  printed  word, 
without  anything  more ;  the  auditory  type  or  auditory  image  (here  was 
R.'s  most  noteworthy  case,  a  literary  physician  who  found  every  word 
"sounding  in  his  ears";  he  talked  aloud  in  writing  his  books).  R. 
tried  the  words  in  the  simplest  possible  prepositional  form  (such  as  to 
suggest  nothing) ,  and  got  the  same  results  :  the  psychological  and  the 
logical  unit  have  the  same  effect.  But  53  per  100  of  the  answers  were 
"  nothing  " ;  e.g.  to  cause  the  answer  was,  "  I  can  think  of  nothing." 
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R.,  through  consideration  of  the  theories  of  .unconscious  cerebration  or 
thinking  and  symbolic,  thinking,  concludes  that  one  learns  to  understand 
a  concept  as  one  learns  to  march,  dance,  or  fence,  i.e.  by  habit  or  organic 
memory.  General  terms  cover  an  organized  knowledge  (un  savoir  or- 
ganise) ;  general  ideas  are  the  habits  in  the  intellectual  order ;  concep- 
tion has  varying  forms,  but  only  one  essential  character,  —  the  role  of 
the  word.  These  results  are  only  intended  for  those  who  can  judge 
about  carrying  on  the  work. 

Will  and  Reason.     B.   BOSANQUET.     Monist,  2.    i,  pp.   18-31. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  what  intelligible  meaning  can 
be  attached  to  the  conception  (of  both  common  sense  and  ethical 
theory)  of  reason  influencing  conduct  or  will  or  desire.  The  first  sec- 
tion of  it  disposes  of  the  merely  negative  or  prohibitory  conception  of 
reason  in  its  conflict  with  desire,  by  reducing  it  to  the  discrepancy 
between  two  sets  of  means  to  some  acknowledged  or  accepted  end. 
The  second  sets  aside  theories  which  lay  down  maxims  or  axioms  or 
speculative  principles  of  reasonableness ;  all  such  theories  are  abstract 
and  negative;  they  err  in  placing  the  reasonable  outside  the  moral 
purpose,  and  the  distinction  of  means  and  end  which  they  imply  cannot 
be  rigidly  observed,  because  actual  ends  are  not  simple  and  uniform,  and 
are  qualified  by  the  means  or  the  context  of  circumstances.  Thirdly, 
moral  reasonableness  can  only  be  a  characteristic  which  we  can  ascribe 
to  purposes  of  action,  and  a  reasoned  purpose  on  life  is  one  which  pre- 
serves a  self-consistent  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  The  moral 
reason,  Mr.  Bosanquet  explains,  is  the  body  of  intellectual  ideas  which 
are  predominant  as  purposes  in  the  individual  or  the  race,  having  become 
predominant  through  the  power  they  have  shown  of  crushing  out  or 
adjusting  to  themselves  the  active  associations  of  all  other  ideas.  This 
power  is  logical  power ;  that  is  to  say,  it  depends  on  the  range  and  depth 
which  enables  one  idea  to  include  in  itself,  as  a  system,  a  great  variety 
of  minor  purposes.  Of  course  the  predominance  of  an  idea  rests  on  the 
position  that  every  idea  would  produce  action  if  unchecked,  simply  by 
suggestions  which,  through  associated  reproductions,  call  up  the  neces- 
sary movement.  In  the  formed  life  of  a  civilized  man  organizing  ideas 
assert  their  predominant  power,  crushing  out  all  other  suggestions 
capable  of  leading  to  action. 

Belief.     G.  F.  STOUT.     Mind,  LXIV,  pp.  449-469. 

Belief  includes  every  mode  and  degree  of  assent  or  dissent,  —  every- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledgment,  explicit  or  implicit,  of 
objective  existence.  Belief  is  the  "  mental  function  of  cognizing  reality." 
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The  writer  goes  through  the  various  kinds  of  real  existence,  pointing 
out  the  mode  in  which  they  manifest  their  reality,  by  prescribing  limits 
to  the  range  of  subjective  selection.  Sensation  is  real  in  so  far  as  it 
limits  and  controls  the  movement  of  attention  by  restricting  the  range 
of  subjective  selection.  Judgments  of  Comparison  lead  to  a  belief  in 
reality  in  so  far  as  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  objects  compared  con- 
stitute definite  limitations  of  our  subjective  activity.  We  believe  in  the 
"Objective  Attributes  of  Presentations,"  owing  to  their  independence 
and  self- existence  in  their  relation  to  the  volition  and  activity  through 
which  they  are  cognized ;  they  are  limits  imposed  on  subjective  selec- 
tion. Space  is,  e.g.  objective  because  it  controls  our  freedom  ;  it  imposes 
limits  on  the  constructive  movement  of  attention.  Associations  which 
offer  resistance  to  our  subjective  activity,  really  "  indissoluble  associa- 
tions," are,  of  course,  beliefs,  but  not  owing  to  the  strength  and  intimacy 
of  the  ideas  associated,  but  to  the  limits  which  the  system  of  which  these 
ideas  form  part  imposes  upon  our  activity.  [Mr.  Stout  brings  his  posi- 
tion out  in  face  of  the  teaching  of  the  Mills,  which  he  succinctly  exam- 
ines.] There  are  Subconscious  Conditions  of  Belief  consisting  in  the 
apperceptive  systems,  which  in  massive  combinations  co-operate  to 
support  a  given  connection  of  ideas,  which  is  the  object  of  attention. 
[Illustrations  are  given  from  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent.~\  It  follows 
from  this  that  some  combinations  of  ideas  may  seem  separable  or 
inseparable,  according  to  the  predominance  of  this  or  that  apperceptive 
system,  i.e.  they  may  inspire  belief  by  being  regarded  under  a  certain 
light  or  other.  The  belief  in  Physical  Reality  is  due  to  the  limits 
opposed  by  natural  obstacles  to  the  free  movement  of  our  limbs  on  sub- 
jective activity.  Throughout,  Mr.  Stout  criticises  some  portions  of  Dr. 
Pikler's  recent  work  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Belief  in  Objective  Exist- 
ence ;  he  finds  Dr.  Pikler's  theory  tantamount  to  the  position  that  belief 
means  dependence  on  our  activity,  while  his  own  contention  is  that  it 
means  independence  of  our  activity. 


Zur  Frage  des  Bewusstseinsumfanges.      WUNDT.      Phil.  Stud., 
Bd.  VII,  Heft  2. 

Against  the  attack  of  F.  Schumann  (Zeitschrift  fur  Psych,  und  Physi- 
ologic der  Sinnesorgane,  II,  116),  Wundt  seeks  to  justify  and  strengthen 
his  views  in  regard  to  the  number  of  impressions  which  can  be  simul- 
taneously held  in  consciousness.  Wundt's  position  is  that  if  a  series 
of  impressions  a  b  c  d  .  .  .  m  is  apprehended  as  equal  to  another 
series  immediately  preceding  it,  the  series  must  be  given  in  conscious- 
ness as  a  simultaneous  whole.  That  is,  if  a  is  the  first  impression  and 
m  the  last,  m  must  arise  in  consciousness  before  a  vanishes, 
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Schumann  maintains  that  the  percepts  of  the  series  can  exist  only 
singly  in  consciousness :  firstly,  because  he  finds  this  to  be  the  case 
by  introspection;  secondly,  because  from  the  principle  that  like  suc- 
cessive impressions  arouse  nervous  discharges  in  the  same  central  organ, 
it  follows  that  each  psycho-physical  process  arising  from  the  stimuli  of 
the  series  would  coalesce  with  the  effects  remaining  over  from  the 
preceding  stimulus.  Hence,  only  single  percepts  could  come  into  con- 
sciousness, and  the  process  of  comparison  of  the  two  series  consists  in 
the  holding  the  first  series  in  memory,  while  the  recurring  members  of 
the  second  are  checked  off  against  those  of  the  first  —  one  after  another. 

As  corroborative  of  his  own  view,  Wundt  recalls  the  fact  that  immediately 
after  the  ending  of  the  first  series,  and  just  as  the  second  begins,  one  has  a 
perfectly  clear  feeling  whether  one  will  or  will  not  be  able  to  compare 
the  two,  and  asserts  that  his  introspection  shows  him  that  the  series  can 
exist  as  a  whole,  remarking,  however,  that  it  is  a  dubious  business  to 
dispute  about  results  of  self- observation  when  there  is  no  objective  test 
to  decide  the  question.  Wundt  considers  the  comparisons  of  series  of 
successive  impressions  as  an  especially  pronounced  case  of  the  action 
of  the  feelings  given  in  sudden  acts  of  recognition. 


Kritisches  und  Experimentelles  ilber  das  Widererkennen.    ALFRED 
LEHMANN.     Phil.  Stud.,  Bd.  VII,  pp.  169-212. 

In  an  earlier  research  (Phil.  Stud.  Bd.  V)  L.  had  sought  to  show  that 
all  associative  processes,  which  most  psychologists  had  considered  as 
associations  through  similarity,  could  easily  be  explained  as  associations 
of  contiguity,  and  that  while  all  the  results  of  experiments  on  recognition 
could  be  explained  by  the  latter  theory,  association  by  similarity  could 
only  explain  a  part.  In  the  present  article  he  maintains  his  views  against 
Hoffding's  attacks  (V.  f.  W.  Ph.,  1889-1891),  and  with  experimental 
aid  assails  Hoffding's  theory  of  association  through  similarity. 

According  to  Hoffding  the  recognition  of  a  previously  experienced 
sensation  takes  place  by  means  of  the  "  quality  of  familiarity "  which 
belongs  to  the  sensation  in  virtue  of  its  repetition  :  the  physical  correla- 
tive of  this  quality  is  the  greater  facility  with  which  the  molecules  of  the 
brain  respond  to  the  repeated  stimulus. 

L.'s  view  is  that  recognition  takes  place  by  means  of  the  reproduced 
ideas  accompanying  the  repeated  sensation,  which  ideas  may  or  may 
not  be  found  by  introspection,  and  he  contends  against  Hoffding  that  a 
disposition  towards  greater  facility  of  motion  in  the  brain  molecules  can 
neither  produce  a  sensation  nor  the  elements  of  one,  but  may  produce 
the  shade  of  feeling  often  remarked  in  acts  of  recognition. 

In  support  of  his  own  views,  Hoffding  advances  the  facts  of  immedi- 
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ate  recognition,  —  a  shade  of  color,  a  feature  of  the  countenance,  arise 
in  consciousness  along  with  the  quality  of  having  been  seen  before,  of 
being  known,  but  without  any  accompanying  play,  so  far  as  we  can  find, 
of  associated  ideas  postulated  by  the  theory  of  contiguity.  L.  contends 
that  the  associated  ideas  are  present,  though  not  always  open  to  intro- 
spection :  in  a  series  of  experiments  for  association  with  the  sense  of 
smell,  he  was  sometimes  able  to  raise  the  latent  association  into  con- 
sciousness by  suggestion.  The  reacter  reflected  on  the  sensation  before 
answering  '  known '  or  '  unknown.'  If  the  quality  of  familiarity  lies  in  a 
greater  facility  of  motion  of  the  brain  molecules,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  stimulus  should  not  be  *  placed  '  as  soon  as  it  affects  -the  brain. 

From  experiments  on  expectant  recognition  with  sound,  similar  to 
those  made  with  light  (Phil.  Stud.  Bd.  V,  pp.  96-156),  L.  finds  there  is 
the  same  inclination  to  over-estimation  of  the  last  sensation  as  in  cases 
of  direct  comparison  of  successive  sensations.  From  this  he  reasons 
that  recognition  takes  place  through  a  more  or  less  conscious  compari- 
son where  a  comparison  is  possible. 

Consequently,  the  theory  of  contiguity  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  theory 
of  similarity  :  ist,  as  not  positing  a  tendency  towards  motion  in  the  brain 
as  the  correlate  to  an  element  of  sensation ;  2d,  as  making  fewer  assump- 
tions ;  3d,  as  explaining  more  of  the  facts  of  recognition. 


ETHICAL. 

The  Right  of  Private  Property  in  Land.      J.  PLATTER.     Int. 
J.  E.,  II,  i,  pp.  93-103- 

The  question,  Is  the  holding  of  private  property  in  land  warranted  ? 
is  but  a  phase  of  the  larger  question,  Is  the  law  of  civilized  nations  by 
which  it  is  allowed  justifiable  ?  and  this  again  is  a  phase  of  the  more 
general  inquiry,  Is  history  justifiable  ?  But  in  this  last  form  it  becomes 
simply  absurd.  For  the  fundamental  institutions  of  races  create  the 
standard  by  reference  to  which  individual  action  is  judged  to  be  right 
or  wrong ;  and,  therefore,  are  not  themselves  subject  to  that  standard. 
History  does  not  follow  law  or  moral  principles.  The  contents  of  the 
abstract  conception  of  right  vary  according  to  times  and  circumstances, 
and  to  ask  whether  any  past  institution  was  justifiable  can  mean  only 
whether  it  would  conform  to  the  present  contents  of  that  conception. 
It  was  introduced  in  the  struggle  to  survive,  and,  in  comparison,  the 
influence  of  individuals'  moral  ideas  may  be  neglected.  Property  was 
originally  a  brutal  fact  like  manslaughter,  but  afterwards  like  other  use- 
ful things  it  came  to  be  defended  by  bayonets  and  religion.  Before 
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private  property  existed  all  free  members  of  the  tribes  were  equal  and 
armed.  When  a  part  of  the  tribe  had  settled  on  the  common  land  long 
enough  to  lay  aside  their  weapons,  the  other  part  subjugated  them,  seized 
the  land,  and  enslaved  the  workers.  That  subjugation  of  the  many  to 
the  few,  as  in  slavery  and  property,  must  end  some  day  and  the  fruits 
reaped  be  distributed.  Then  the  instrument  of  education,  productive 
property,  would  disappear. 

Criticism  of  a  social  institution  on  moral  grounds  is  a  sign  of  its 
approaching  change  or  dissolution.  In  reference  to  property,  when 
there  is  enough  power  to  establish  new  institutions,  the  real  right  will  be 
born.  The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  fruits  secured  to  society 
by  competition  has  begun,  and  new  institutions  must  arise  to  express  the 
interests  of  the  victors.  They  will  not  be  the  party  of  Henry  George 
and  the  German  land-nationalizers,  for  it  shows  no  trace  of  a  new  con- 
ception of  society  and  does  not  see  that  all  property  in  the  means  of 
production  has  the  same  tendency  and  results. 

The  Theory  of  Punishment.     H.  RASHDALL.     Int.  J.  E.,  II,  I, 
pp.  20-31. 

The  writer  discusses  the  retributive  and  the  utilitarian  theories  of  pun- 
ishment, the  former  making  it  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  latter  making  it  a 
means  of  prevention  or  reformation.  The  retributive  theory  is  perhaps 
a  survival  of  the  primitive  notion  that  blood  demands  blood.  Resent- 
ment at  the  sight  of  wrong-doing  and  desire  that  the  doer  be  punished 
are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  punishment  leads  to  amendment.  Con- 
sider it  apart  from  its  effects,  and  there  is  no  moral  justification  for  the 
infliction  of  pain.  If  punishment  were  an  end,  its  amount  should  be 
determined  by  the  crime.  But  moral  guilt  and  physical  pain  are 
incommensurable ;  the  amount  of  pain  appropriate  for  any  crime  is  in- 
capable of  estimate. 

An  intermediate  view,  viz.  that  punishment  exists  as  an  end  and  yet 
that  its  amount  and  nature  may  be  determined  by  utilitarian  considera- 
tions, reduces  the  retributive  theory  to  very  modest  limits.  Such  a 
position,  however,  includes  three  elements  of  truth  neglected  by  thorough- 
going utilitarians,  i.  It  is  true  to  the  historical  origin  of  state  punish- 
ment in  private  vengeance,  and  accounts  for  many  existing  distinctions 
in  the  law;  such  as  that  between  attempted  and  executed  crime.  2.  It 
admits  that  punishment  is  reformatory,  while  many  advocates  of  pun- 
ishing to  reform  at  bottom  disbelieve  that  punishment,  i.e.  pain,  exerts 
a  reforming  influence.  Pain,  bodily  or  mental,  and  even  the  dread  of 
it,  keep  the  lower  self  under,  and  thus  punishment  on  its  reformatory  side 
is  an  artificial  creation  of  conditions  favorable  to  moral  improvement. 
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3.  It  sees  that  the  state  has  a  spiritual  end,  and  so  is  entitled  to  repress 
immorality.  Criminal  law  should  express  and  thus  strengthen  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community,  and  as  that  sense  grows  keener,  the  sphere  of 
criminal  law  should  enlarge. 

The  Prevention  of  Crime.      First  Article.     F.  TONNIES.     Int. 
J.  E.,  II,  i,  pp.  51-77. 

Science  is  extending  its  sway  over  politics  and  morals.  The  Inter- 
national Criminological  Association,  recently  founded,  aims  to  treat 
penal  law,  a  branch  of  morals,  scientifically.  Its  members  accept  these 
propositions  among  others :  First,  the  object  of  punishment  is  the  sup- 
pression of  crime  as  a  social  phenomenon;  secondly,  the  results  of 
anthropology  and  sociology  are  to  be  applied  to  penology  and  penal 
legislation ;  thirdly,  punishment  is  an  effective  means  of  suppressing 
crime,  but  it  must  be  supplemented  by  other  means.  These  proposi- 
tions re-express  the  old  doctrine  that  punishment  is  not  for  past  sin,  but 
to  prevent  future  sin,  and,  naturally  enough,  are  met  by  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  opposed  doctrine  that  punishment  is  for  the  sake  of  justice  and 
must  be  equivalent  in  amount  to  the  guilt.  The  latter  is  the  primitive 
conception  of  all  penal  law,  for  this  originated  in  revenge,  or  the  desire 
for  retribution.  With  the  transition  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
from  retributive  law  to  law  threatening  punishment  the  idea  of  punish- 
ing to  prevent  became  prominent,  for  prevention  must  be  the  object  of 
threats.  This  antithesis  between  the  absolute  and  the  relative  theories 
in  penology  is  connected  with  those  between  freedom  and  determinism 
and  between  the  responsibility  and  irresponsibility  of  criminals  and  others. 

Determinism  may  find  the  essence  of  punishment  in  the  threat  and 
its  value  in  bringing  a  counter-motive  to  act  on  the  individual.  If  the 
deterring  motive  prove  ineffectual,  the  punishment  must  fall,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  criminal,  but  in  order  to  keep  that  motive  at  work  and  effi- 
cient in  society.  The  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  it  makes  the  indi- 
vidual only  a  means  to  the  common  good. 

Again,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  normal  man,  though  determined, 
is  aware  of  what  he  does  and  of  the  penalty  threatened.  He  reckons 
on  that  basis  and  can  no  more  complain,  if  the  result  is  painful,  than 
could  a  loser  at  a  lottery. 

Reply.  Such  an  hypothesis  is,  indeed,  deterministic  as  applied  to 
the  will,  but  conceives  that  thought  is  free  and  that  it  goes  before  and 
determines  the  will.  It  regards  men  as  alike  in  this  respect,  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  psychology  is  finding  great  differences  between  individuals 
in  this  as  in  all  else,  and  is  putting  individuality  in  the  place  of  unifor- 
mity, even  intellectual  uniformity.  Self-restraint  and  self-determination 
are  largely  matters  of  heredity. 
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So  far  as  this  contention  is  true,  it  shows  that  a  penalty  reckoned  upon 
is  not  unjust.  Yet  now  when  morals  and  law  are  in  practice  further 
apart  than  before,  the  infliction  of  such  a  penalty  may  be  legally  unim- 
peachable and,  notwithstanding,  it  may  revolt  our  whole  moral  nature 
that  one  compelled  into  crime  by  his  antecedents  and  environment 
should  suffer  for  it. 

The  more  completely  one  understands  the  criminal,  the  more  does 
desire  for  retribution  pass  into  pity  and  desire  for  his  reform.  In  our 
present  penal  system,  which  since  Beccaria  and  Howard  has  been  influ- 
enced by  the  reformation  theory,  the  loss  of  liberty  occupies  the  prin- 
cipal place,  and  this  is  not  of  necessity  reformatory.  As  imprisonment 
becomes  more  reformatory,  it  may  become  less  irksome  and  so  less  pre- 
ventive ;  in  improving  the  criminal  it  may  injure  society.  Granting  that 
it  is  desirable  to  reform  the  prisoners  if  possible,  how  is  it  to  be  accom- 
plished ?  It  is  the  well-nigh  unanimous  opinion  of  specialists  that  short 
terms  of  confinement  are  deteriorating  in  their  influence,  and  this  result 
can  hardly  be  due  to  bad  administration,  for  it  was  in  Belgium,  where 
the  management  is  admittedly  excellent,  that  the  idea  of  doing  away 
with  short  terms  originated.  But  on  the  other  hand  long  terms,  which 
aim  to  make  confinement  painful  and  humiliating,  do  not  succeed  much 
better.  We  are  told  here,  too,  that  "  reformation  is  a  fiction."  The 
conditions  may  be  more  favorable ;  the  material  is  more  intractable  ; 
indeed,  the  great  majority  are  already  lost  beyond  saving. 

If  neither  form  of  punishment  avails  to  reform  the  prisoners,  what 
restraining  influence  do  they  exert  on  him  or  others  ?  In  this  regard 
long  terms  are  much  more  effective. 

Anthropology  and  sociology  indicate  that  certain  individuals  have  a 
criminal  nature.  They  are  habitual  or  incorrigible  criminals  and,  as 
such,  should  be  rendered  harmless  to  society,  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible.  This  bold  position  of  the  International  Criminological  Asso- 
ciation breaks  with  the  idea  that  the  criminal  is  punished  for  his  deed, 
and  takes  the  stand  that  he  should  be  punished  for  his  mental  and 
moral  condition.  In  other  words,  punishment  is  transformed  into  judi- 
cious treatment,  the  element  of  pain  is  eliminated,  as  it  already  has 
been  from  the  care  of  the  insane.  The  judge,  perhaps  on  petition  from 
the  community  to  which  the  criminal  or  dissolute  man  belongs,  should 
decide  on  the  necessity  of  the  state's  caring  for  him.  Such  care  would 
involve  life  in  a  state  institution,  but  a  minimum  use  of  force  or  restraint. 
No  habitual  criminal  should  be  released  without  retaining  some  hold 
upon  him.  The  element  of  compensation  to  the  party  injured  should 
be  given  greater  importance  in  our  criminal  law.  At  present  it  seems 
to  be  an  amalgamation  of  morals  and  law,  and  such  a  return  towards  the 
original  private  treatment  of  crime  might  give  morals  an  independent 
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validity.  Penal  law  in  all  countries  is  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse,  and 
the  whole  idea  of  punishment  in  the  sense  of  inflicting  evil  ought  to  be 
abandoned. 


METAPHYSICAL  AND    EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Sur  la  Lot  de  la  Conservation  de  la  Vie.    L.  ERRARA.    Rev.  Ph., 
XVI,  10,  pp.  321-330. 

This  is  a  criticism  of  an  article  published  by  Preyer  in  the  Naturwis- 
senschaftliche  Wochenschrift  of  the  8th  of  last  March  under  the  title, 
"  The  law  of  the  conservation  of  life."  P.  had  sought  to  prove  that  life, 
like  matter  and  energy,  is  indestructible.  " Vita  non  evanescit."  If  we 
let  Mz  represent  the  actually  living  matter  in  the  universe,  and  Mn 
represent  that  which  is  not  living,  we  have  the  formula  Mz  -\-  Mn  = 
Constant.  The  inert  matter  contains,  among  other  things,  food  for  liv- 
ing beings.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  food  there  is,  the  more  will  life 
increase,  and  as  extreme  development  of  living  beings  leads  to  death, 
i.e.  to  the  augmentation  of  the  inert  matter,  P.  holds  that  the  variations 
between  the  amount  of  the  active  and  inert  matter  are  proportional, 

or  that  - — -  =  K.     Since  living  matter  is  nothing  but  protoplasm,  the 
Mn 

author  formulates  his  law  as  follows  :  "  the  total  quantity  of  living  proto- 
plasm is  invariable." 

Errara  asks  what  meaning  can  be  given  to  this  law  of  the  conservation 
of  life.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pour  some  strong  acid  into  an  aquarium 
to  destroy  all  life  there  present  without  any  new  life  coming  into  being 
as  a  necessary  result.  The  error  in  P.'s  reasoning,  our  author  points 
out,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  symbol  Mz,  in  the  two  equations  given 
above,  does  not  represent  the  same  thing.  In  the  first  equation,  Mz  and 
Mn  stand  for  the  living  and  inert  matter  existing  at  a  precise  moment. 
In  the  other,  the  variations  do  not  take  place  simultaneously,  but  one 
follows  the  other,  and  comes  unto  being  at  its  expense.  At  each  instant, 
then,  the  variations  of  Mz  and  Mn,  instead  of  being  proportional,  are  the 
inverse  of  each  other.  Again,  geology  tells  us  that  the  earth  has  passed 
through  an  azoic  period.  P.,  however,  postulates  the  eternity  of  life. 
When  the  world  was  in  a  molten  state  organisms  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  must  have  existed.  E.  points  out  that  according  to  the  cosmog- 
ony of  Kant  and  La  Place  a  nebulous  period  preceded  the  molten,  and 
we  should  have  to  suppose  still  another  order  of  organisms.  Since  it 
is  not  the  same  elements  which  constituted  the  living  matter  in  these 
periods  as  to-day,  the  so-called  constancy  does  not  apply  to  anything 
concrete. 
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Was   soil  mis   Kant    nicht  sein?     W.    WUNDT.      Phil.    Stud., 
Bd.  VII,  I,  pp.  1-49. 

The  title  of  this  article  connects  it  with  Paulsen's  Was  uns  Kant  sein 
kann  (V.f.  W.  Ph.  Bd.  V).  There  it  was  asserted  that  "the  abstract 
schematic  method  of  the  transcendental  deduction  is  not  essential  to 
the  establishment  of  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  K.  d.  r.  V." 
Further,  in  the  practical  philosophy  and  in  the  teleology,  this  only 
serves  to  force  the  real  thoughts  into  an  artificial  form.  There  is,  more- 
over, an  almost  universal  agreement  of  opinion  as  to  the  one-sidedness 
of  the  Kantian  Ethics,  and  the  moral  impossibility  of  its  demands.  So 
far  Paulsen.  Wundt,  however,  maintains  that  so  long  as  we  hold  fast 
to  Kant's  point  of  view,  the  functions  a  priori  must  be  brought  into 
relation  with  one  another,  and  also  into  connection  with  sense  percep- 
tion. That  is,  we  must  have  a  '  Deduction  of  the  Categories,'  and  a 
doctrine  of  the  Schematism.  Again,  it  is  often  supposed  that  the  most 
important  result  of  Kant's  philosophy  has  been  the  limitation  of  knowl- 
edge to  experience  ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  a-priority  of  the  moral 
law  is  equally  important.  In  fact,  Fichte's  Wissenschaftskhre,  and  not 
Positivism,  is  the  real  continuation  of  Kant.  The  real  importance  of 
Kant  for  our  time  lies  in  the  penetrating  force  and  caution  of  his  think- 
ing, and  in  the  loftiness  of  his  ethical  conceptions.  He  must,  however, 
be  regarded  in  an  historical  light,  and  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  pre- 
suppositions under  which  his  system  arose  are  valid  for  us  to-day.  We 
must  not  submit  ourselves  to  his  authority.  This  would  be  to  fall  into 
the  error  which  he  himself  characterized  as  Dogmatism. 

Wundt  claims  that  his  own  "  System  "  has  not  been  understood  by 
critics,  because  he  has  not  put  himself  at  the  Kantian  standpoint. 
Here  he  shows  his  relation  to  Kant,  in  treating  of  the  forms  of  percep- 
tion and  the  categories.  Under  the  first  heading  the  questions  are, 
What  are  the  logical  motives  which  induce  us  to  separate  (i)  the  form 
and  matter  of  perception,  and  (2)  the  space  and  time  forms  from  each 
other?  (Kant  doubtless  thought  of  this  latter  separation  as  given;  but 
to-day,  we  regard  all  experience  as  at  once  spatial  and  temporal.)  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  W.  finds  in  the  fact  that  "the  formal 
elements  of  perception  .  .  .  cannot  be  thought  as  changing  without  a 
change  in  the  matter  of  sensation ;  while  the  matter  may  change  when 
the  forms  remain  constant."  The  motive  which  leads  to  the  separation 
of  the  space  and  time  forms  from  each  other  is  that  time  changes  are 
thinkable  without  spatial  changes;  on  the  other  hand,  space  can  be 
regarded  in  its  merely  formal  qualities  without  reference  to  time,  while 
time  as  a  merely  formal  event  involves  a  reference  to  space.  Again, 
Kant  deduces  the  a-pnority  of  time  and  space  from  their  constancy. 
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He  never  gets  beyond  an  a  priori  postulated  as  really  given.  W. 
seeks  to  show  that  it  is  to  the  laws  of  thought  that  we  owe  the  distinc- 
tion as  to  worth  between  the  content  and  the  form  of  a  sensation. 
Space  and  time  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  given  or  ready-made 
a  priori,  but  as  the  results  of  the  functions  of  thought. 

Still  further,  Kant  has  only  shown  in  general  that  there  must  be  cate- 
gories, and  there  still  remains  the  task  of  discovering  the  logical  motives 
which  have  led  to  the  formation  of  each  individual  category.  Since, 
now,  all  presentations  are  spatial  as  well  as  temporal,  we  shall  find  the 
schema  of  each  category  by  pointing  out  to  what  spatial  and  temporal 
condition  each  concept  is  subordinate.  In  all  cases,  we  see  that  the 
employment  of  the  categories  presupposes  definite  qualities  of  the  ob- 
jects which  constitute  the  logical  criteria  of  that  employment.  These 
will  be  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  which  necessitate  our  thought 
to  form  these  concepts.  W.  finds  the  conditions  of  the  empirical 
concept  of  substance  in  spatial  independence,  and  temporal  constancy 
in  change.  He  also  shows  how  the  speculative  notion  of  substance  has 
arisen  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thought.  He  urges,  moreover  (and 
finds  confirmation  in  Kant's  Refutation  of  Idealism) ,  that  outer  experi- 
ence is  immediate.  There  is  no  meaning,  then,  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween '  phenomenon '  and  *  thing  in  itself ' ;  the  proper  contrast  is 
between  phenomenon  and  reality.  If  outer  experience  is,  as  Kant  him- 
self said,  immediate,  the  problem  is  no  longer  to  determine  how  the 
object  is  again  located  outside  us.  We  must  rather  ask  how  it  comes 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  our  knowledge,  we  recognize 
certain  properties  of  the  immediately  known  object  as  no  longer  ob- 
jectively given,  but  ascribe  them  to  the  subject.  And  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  explain  how  science,  carrying  further  the  distinctions  made  in 
ordinary  experience,  arrives  gradually  at  pure  conceptual  determinations 
regarding  the  object;  and  finally,  what  is  the  logical  justification  of 
these  determinations. 


HISTORICAL. 

The  Unity  of  the  Ethics  of  Ancient  Greece.     LEOPOLD  SCHMIDT. 
Int.  J.  E.,  Vol.  II,  i,  pp.  i-io. 

Above-named  article  is  a  reply  to  the  criticism  of  Davidson  (Int.  J. 
E.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  256,  257)  on  Schmidt's  Die  Ethik  der  alten  Griechen. 
The  sum  of  Davidson's  criticism  is  given  in  his  statement :  "  No  account 
of  Greek  ethics  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  fully  recognize  that 
Greek  ethical  ideals,  theories,  and  practices  were  very  different  in  the 
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different  epochs  of  Greek  history,  and  even  in  the  same  epoch  among 
different  portions  of  the  race  "  (Vol.  I,  p.  256).  S.  maintains  that  moral 
standards  in  Greece  were  more  uniform  than  habits  of  life,  consequently 
he  disagrees  with  Davidson,  when  his  critic  says,  "  the  morality  of  Corinth 
and  Sybaris  was  altogether  different  from  that  of  Athens  or  Sparta."  For, 
says  S.,  the  intelligent  Sybarite  estimated  the  virtues,  which  he  did  not 
practise,  much  as  the  Athenian  did. 

S.  allows  differences  of  time  to  be  of  greater  importance  in  determining 
types  of  morals  than  differences  of  locality.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
claims  that  the  salient  features  of  Greek  ethics  in  the  various  periods  of 
Hellenic  history  are  much  the  same,  and  that  to  treat  the  subject  in 
epochs  would  therefore  offer  serious  difficulties ;  that  there  is  much  in 
which  the  people  of  Greece  from  Homer  to  the  rise  of  the  Roman 
emperors  are  an  ethical  unit.  The  Greek  of  the  age  of  Homer,  as  well 
as  of  the  age  of  Solon  and  Plato,  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  paying  special 
honor  to  the  dead,  etc. ;  the  Peripatetics  maintain  the  views  of  old  Greece 
on  the  family  and  state.  In  this  way  S.  seeks  to  show  that  later  Greece 
so  rests  on  older  Greece  that  it  is  not  possible  to  mark  off  independent 
ethical  periods ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  ethics  of  Greece,  omitting  certain 
minor  features,  is  a  unit. 

Neue  Fmgmente  des  Xenophanes  und  Nippon.  DIELS.  Ar.  f. 
G.  Phil.,  Bd.  IV,  4,  pp.  652,  653. 

Scholia  of  the  Geneva  Ilias,  formerly  in  possession  of  H.  Stephanas, 
and  this  year  for  the  first  time  published,  contain  a  quotation  from 
Xenophanes'  work  irept  <£vo-e<os.  It  is  quoted  by  Krates  of  Mallos  as  a 
parallel  to  Homer  //.  <I>.  195,  and  is  as  follows  : 

irrjyrj  8*  tori  0aAa<nr'  vSaros,  Tryyr)  8'  dve/xoio 
ovre  yap  fv  v€<£ecri  (TTVOUJ.L  K  ai/e/xoto 
€K7rvcibvTos}  €O"a>0ev  ai/ev  TTOVTOV  /otcya 
ovre.  pool  Trora/xaii/  OUT*  cuflepos  o/x/?piov  v 
dAAa  /neyas  TTOVTOS  yeverwp  ve(£ean>  dve/AW  TC 
/cat  TroTa/Awv.  (Schol.  Genev.  I,  199,  2  ff.) 

The  lacuna  in  lines  2  and  3  is  filled  out  by  Diels. 

The  fragment  of  Hippon  quoted  by  Krates  as  a  parallel  to  the  same 
passage  of  the  Ilias  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a  justification  of  the  "  <£op- 
TIKOV  "  of  Aristotle. 

Uber  Bruchstticke  griechischer  Philosophic  bei  dem  Philosophen 
L.  Annaus  Seneca.  THOMAS.  Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  Bd.  IV,  4,  pp.  S57~573- 
I.  In  the  passage  of  Seneca  Nat.  quast.  IV,  2,  22,  which  gives  the 

view  of  Thales  on  the  yearly  rise  of  the  Nile,  T.  defends  max  and 
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inconcessus  against  the  objections  of  Diels.  In  defence  of  the  position 
of  mox,  author  quotes  Columella  De  re  rust.  Ill,  20,  4,  and  in  support 
of  inconcessus  says  that,  from  Vergil  on,  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  un- 
allowed "  ;  here  he  regards  it  as  meaning  "  hindered,"  in  the  sense  of 
"  room  not  being  allowed." 

II.  Epikuros  in  Seneca  Epist.  mor.  II,  4   (16),   7-9.     Against  the 
view  of  Usener,  T.  refers  the  above  passage,  §§  7-9,  to  the  fifteenth 
of  the  KvpiaL  So£ai.     He  finds  in  cSpio-rat  :  cis  a-n-upov  €K7rt7TTet  the  corre- 
spondent to  finita  sunt  :  ubi  desinant,  non  habent. 

III.  Traces  of  Epikuros  in  Seneca  De  tranqu.  an.  9,  2  and  Epist. 
mor.  XX,  2  (119),  12  ;  De  brev.  vit.  7,  3  and  20,  3  ;  Epist.  mor.  VII, 
i  (63),  7;  XVIII,  2  (105),  7-8;  XIX,  6  (115),  i,  2,  18. 

In  first  two  passages  named,  T.  finds  an  echo  of  the  fifteenth  of 
the  Kvptat  So£cu  above  referred  to.  With  the  passages  in  De  brev.  vit. 
corresponds  the  Epikurean  fragment  204  Usen.  (Cod.  vatic,  gr.  1950 
N.  14)  :  els  eKacrros  T^/XCOI/  dcr^oXov/xevos  aTroOvrjcrKU.  Epist.  mor.  VII, 
i  (63),  7,  is  associated  with  Fr.  213.  Epist.  mor.  XVIII,  2  (105),  7-8, 
has  been  influenced  by  Fr.  532  Usen. 

IV.  Fragment  of  a  letter  of  Metrodorus  of  Lampsakos  in  Seneca 
Epist.  mor.  XVI,  4  (99),  25. 

T.  proposes  for  the  Greek  text  following  Ipsa  Metrodori  Verba 
subscripsi  (§  25)  in  Cod.  Bambergensis  the  following  emendation: 
GCTIN  rAP7T<eN0)OC  HAONHI  CYIT<e)N(e)C  <i>Y{AA)TTEIN 
KATA  TOYTON  TON  KAIPON.  T.  quotes  also  the  emenda- 
tions of  Schweighauser,  Haase,  Duening,  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff,  Use- 
ner, and  others,  none  of  which  he  finds  satisfactory. 

Eine  bisher  unbekannte  mittelalterliche  lateinische  Ubersetzung 
der  Ilvp/otoveioi  vTroTUTrworeis  des  Sextus  Empiricus.  BAEUMKER.  Ar.  f. 
G.  Ph.,  Bd.  IV,  4,  pp.  5  74-5  77. 


A  hitherto  unknown  translation  of  the  nvpptwaot  vTrorvTrwo-ets  has 
lately  been  discovered  by  Baeumker  amongst  certain  Mss.  belonging  to 
the  National  Library  at  Paris.  It  came  to  the  Paris  Library  from 
St.  Victor,  and  is  registered  fonds  latin  No.  14700.  The  Ms.  belongs 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  shows  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  the  translations  of  William  of  Moerbecke.  The  close 
adherence  to  the  Greek  order  of  words  shows  it  to  have  been  made 
from  a  Greek  original.  Baeumker  makes  no  conjecture  as  to  the  author 
of  the  translation. 
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Auffassung imd  Analyse  des  Menschen  im  15  und  \6Jahrhundert. 
W.  DILTHEY.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  IV,  4,  pp.  304-351. 

The  metaphysics  of  the  middle  ages  had,  in  virtue  of  its  connection 
with  theology,  maintained  its  influence  over  the  European  spirit  until  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  this  metaphysics,  three  elements  were  blended. 
First,  the  religious  motive,  of  which  the  essential  element  is  included  in 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  human  and  the  Divine ;  whether 
there  be  a  belief  in  a  plurality  of  gods  or  in  one.  But  this  strictly 
theological  conception,  largely  through  the  influence  of  priests  and 
teachers,  became  connected  with  morality.  There  arose  the  thoughts 
of  a  divine  law-giver  and  judge,  and  of  means  to  escape  punishment. 
The  religious  disposition  is  also  connected,  though  less  intimately,  with 
the  intellect,  and  gives  rise  to  the  metaphysical  conception  of  the  depen- 
dence of  the  world  and  the  soul  upon  God.  Second,  the  ces 'the ti 'co-scien- 
tific element,  the  chief  thoughts  of  which  are  contained  in  the  idea  of  the 
intelligible  and  harmonious  order  of  all  reality ;  that  of  a  highest  intellect 
or  world  reason  as  ground  of  the  world,  and  as  the  bond  between  the 
existent  and  human  knowledge.  The  third  element  has  found  its  expres- 
sion in  the  mode  of  thought  and  natural  metaphysics  of  the  Romans. 
The  attitude  of  the  will,  as  indicated  by  the  conceptions  of  sovereignty, 
freedom,  law,  and  justice,  forms  the  point  of  departure  for  understand- 
ing the  world,  and  for  forming  metaphysical  notions.  Thus,  from  the 
conception  of  law,  arises  the  thought  of  a  natural  reason.  The  Romans 
were  the  first  to  recognize  that  institutions  created  by  the  will,  such  as 
family,  property,  etc.,  are  based  upon  a  naturalis  ratio,  an  inviolable 
reasonableness  and  purposiveness.  The  law  itself  is  a  "  raison  ecrite," 
and  gives  articulate  expression  to  the  purposiveness  in  the  established 
relations  of  life.  From  these  three  sources  arose  the  metaphysics  of  the 
middle  ages  which  swayed  Europe  for  so  many  centuries,  and  is  still 
to-day  the  foundation  of  our  popular  religious  metaphysics.  The  spirit 
of  the  Reformation  went  back  to  the  religious  consciousness  in  its  natu- 
ral free  activity.  Machiavelli  renewed  the  Roman  conception  of  political 
supremacy ;  Grotius,  Descartes,  and  Spinoza,  that  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
moral  and  scientific  reason.  The  great  transformation  in  the  relations  of 
life,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  gave  rise  to  an  extensive  liter- 
ature, in  which  the  internal  life  of  man  was  described  and  subjected  to 
reflection.  This  new  literature  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by 
Petrarch.  He  pointed  out  that  the  ancient  philosophers  had  regarded 
the  human  soul  as  the  one  object  best  worth  knowing  and  admiring.  He 
conceived  the  ideal  of  becoming  a  man  well  rounded  and  complete ;  of 
living  a  life  full  and  entire.  Machiavelli,  by  his  revival  of  the  study  of 
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Roman  politics,  created  a  new  conception  of  humanity,  and  exerted  an 
important  influence  upon  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  upon 
Hobbes  and  Spinoza.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  the  Roman  conception 
of  imperialism  into  relation  with  the  new  conditions  of  the  modern  peo- 
ples. He  prepared  the  way  for  Montaigne,  whose  importance  in  the 
transformation  of  thought  from  the  mediaeval  to  the  modern  point  of 
view  is  most  important.  His  Essais  are  permeated  with  the  thought  pf 
the  moral  independence  of  the  individual.  In  his  spiritual  disposition, 
and  in  his  attitude  towards  life,  he  is  the  prototype  of  Descartes,  whom 
he  influenced  in  many  particulars. 

Neuf  lettres  ine'dites  de  Descartes  a  Mersenne.     P.  TANNERY.    Ar. 

f.  G.  Ph.,  IV,  3,  pp.  441-444 ;  4,  PP-  529-556- 

On  the  death  of  Mersenne  in  1 648,  the  mathematician  Roherval  seized 
as  many  of  his  papers  as  he  could,  and  among  them,  the  letters  written 
to  him  by  Descartes.  These  were  found  after  his  death  by  Lahire,  and 
handed  over  to  Legrand,  who  was  then  preparing  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  Descartes.  Legrand  made  some  notes  comparing  this  col- 
lection with  the  originals  which  were  in  his  hand.  These  annotations 
show  that  there  were  at  least  eighty-two  letters  in  this  collection,  of  which 
fifty-three  are  identified  with  those  previously  published  by  Clerselier. 
Legrand  seems  to  have  had  the  manuscripts  for  five  more  in  his  hands ; 
so  there  were  then,  at  least,  twenty- four  unedited.  He  did  not  live, 
however,  to  carry  out  his  project  of  publication,  and  the  collection  was 
placed  in  the  Archives  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  During  the  first 
revolution  it  was  inventoried  by  Arbogast,  and  in  1839  was  stolen  by 
Libri,  who  pretended  that  he  had  acquired  it  lawfully  with  certain  papers 
of  Arbogast.  In  a  part  of  the  Ashburnham  Collection  which  was  returned 
to  France  in  1888,  there  were  discovered  several  letters  of  Descartes, 
nine  of  which  were  unedited.  These  are  now  published  in  the  Archiv. 
It  is  clear  that  of  the  letters  stolen  by  Libri,  there  are  still  at  least  fifteen 
unedited.  T.  appeals  to  lovers  of  philosophy  to  attempt  to  discover 
these  letters,  and  publish  them  in  the  Archiv,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  undertake  a  complete  edition  of  D.'s  works.  He  also  pub- 
lishes, in  addition  to  the  nine  letters,  two  fragments  which  belong  to  the 
third  letter  of  Clerselier. 
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PSYCHOLOGY,    EPISTEMOLOGY    AND    META- 
PHYSICS. 

IN  what  is  called  in  the  widest  sense  "philosophical"  dis- 
cussion it  is  tolerably  well  known  by  this  time  that  a 
fruitful  source  of  confusion  and  controversy  has  been  the 
mixing  up  of  psychological  with  strictly  philosophical  or  meta- 
physical questions.  This  is  one  of  the  current  criticisms  upon 
the  English  school  of  thinkers  as  represented  by  Locke,  Berke- 
ley, and  Hume,  and  their  successors  in  the  present  century  like 
the  Mills.  It  is  said  that  when  we  ask  them  for  a  philosophical 
theory  of  knowledge  and  existence,  they  reply  with  an  account 
of  the  growth  of  consciousness  in  the  individual  sentient  or- 
ganism. There  is  a  great  measure  of  truth  in  this  criticism. 
The  fault  of  these  philosophers  lies,  however,  not  in  their  ex- 
clusively psychological  attitude,  —  for  in  that  case  their  theo- 
ries would  stand  as  psychology,  and  we  should  look  for  our 
philosophy  elsewhere,  —  but  in  their  unconscious  shifting  from 
one  point  of  view  to  the  other.  They  are  far  from  being  pure 
psychologists  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  or  theory  of 
knowledge  in  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  But  they  speak 
sometimes  from  one  point  of  view,  sometimes  from  the  other, 
without  being  aware  that  the  two  points  of  view  are  different. 
This  criticism,  however,  —  though  it  is  specially  true  of  English 
philosophy,  —  applies  more  or  less  to  philosophical  writers  in 
general,  and  hence  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  within  quite 
recent  times  a  sense  of  the  need  of  greater  precision  has  shown 
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itself  in  the  most  varied  quarters,  English  as  well  as  conti- 
nental, among  empiricists  as  well  as  transcendentalists.  Stren- 
uous attempts  have  been  made  to  differentiate  the  various 
questions  embraced  under  the  general  term  "philosophy,"  and 
assign  each  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  to  a  separate  science  or 
discipline. 

In  this  way  there  has  been  constituted  what,  so  far  as  the 
name  goes,  is  a  new  science,  though  the  inquiries  grouped 
under  it  have  formed  part  of  philosophical  investigation  since  a 
very  early  time.  This  is  the  science  which,  for  the  last  thirty 
years  or  so,  the  Germans  have  come  to  call  distinctively 
Erkenntnisstheorie,  or  theory  of  knowledge.  Theory  of  Knowl- 
edge has  been  the  circumlocution  largely  adopted  by  English 
writers  who  have  wished  to  enforce  the  distinction  between 
these  inquiries  and  the  investigations  of  psychological  science. 
But  as  the  distinction  has  come  more  to  the  front,  the  need  of 
a  single  word  has  been  felt,  —  were  it  only,  as  Hamilton  pointed 
out  in  the  case  of  psychology,  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  an 
adjective  from  it, — and  accordingly  just  as  psychology  sup- 
planted the  more  cumbrous  designations  such  as  science  or 
philosophy  of  mind,  so  the  excellent  and  in  every  way  unobjec- 
tionable title  of  epistemology  will,  in  all  probability,  perma- 
nently take  the  place  of  the  less  convenient  designation 
''theory  of  knowledge." 

But  it  will  be  asked  what  is  the  subject  of  this  new  science, 
or  rather  what  particular  philosophical  inquiries  are  to  be  iso- 
lated and  grouped  under  it  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered  gen- 
erally that  epistemology  is  an  investigation  of  knowledge  as 
knowledge,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to 
reality,  of  the  validity  of  knowledge.  This,  at  least,  is  the  fun- 
damental question  to  which  other  epistemological  discussions 
are  subsidiary.  The  precise  bearing  of  this  definition  is  best 
seen  by  a  contrast  between  epistemology  and  psychology  in 
their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  same  subject-matter  ;  for,  in  a 
sense,  the  fact  of  knowledge  belongs  to  psychology  as  much  as 
to  epistemology.  This  contrast  has  been  lucidly  expounded 
within  the  last  few  years  by  several  writers.  But  the  differ- 
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ence  in  point  of  view  is  very  fairly  stated  by  Locke,  though  he 
was  one  of  the  worst  sinners  in  practically  confounding  what  he 
had  theoretically  distinguished.  The  distinction  between  psy- 
chology and  epistemology,  indeed,  is  the  distinction  between 
the  Second  Book  of  the  Essay  and  the  Fourth,  and  this  Locke 
explains  in  his  Introduction  as  follows  :  "  First,  I  shall  inquire 
into  the  original  of  those  ideas,  notions,  or  whatever  else  you 
please  to  call  them,  which  a  man  observes,  and  is  conscious  to 
himself  he  has  in  his  mind ;  and  the  ways  whereby  the  under- 
standing comes  to  be  furnished  with  them."  This  is  pure  psy- 
chology —  what,  he  asks,  are  the  mental  states  which  constitute 
the  individual  mind,  and  into  what  elementary  facts  may  they 
be  analyzed  —  of  what  primitive  facts  may  the  more  complex  be 
the  result  ?  "  Secondly  [he  proceeds],  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
what  knowledge  the  understanding  hath  by  those  ideas,  and 
the  certainty,  evidence,  and  extent  of  it."  This  is  the  question 
of  epistemology :  What  knowledge  can  I  have  of  the  world  of 
men  and  things,  by  means  of  my  mental  states  ? 

Psychology,  according  to  Locke's  way  of  putting  it,  deals 
with  "ideas,"  which  he  defines  as  "the  immediate  objects  of  the 
mind  in  thinking  "  ;  *  it  treats  ideas  as  mental  facts  which  have 
an  existence  of  their  own  in  consciousness.  Epistemology  deals 
with  the  "knowledge"  which  we  reach  by  means  of  these  ideas 
or  immediate  mental  facts.  It  takes  the  ideas  not  as  themselves 
bits  of  fact,  but  as  signs  or  symbols  of  some  further  reality ;  it 
takes  them,  in  short,  as  ideas  #/"  things.  Hence  the  word  "idea," 
taken  even  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Locke,  is 
not  a  good  one  to  employ  in  a  psychological  reference ;  for  it 
inevitably  contains  this  epistemological  implication,  this  refer- 
ence of  the  mental  state  to  something  beyond  itself.  "  States 
of  consciousness,"  as  Mr.  Ward  suggests,  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  and  colorless  designation  for  the  objects  of  psy- 
chological science.  The  psychologist  deals  with  psychical 
events  merely  as  such ;  the  world  of  conscious  states  is  the 

1  Second  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  So,  again,  Essay,  Bk.  II,  c.  8,  8: 
"  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception, 
thought,  or  understanding." 
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reality  with  which  alone  he  is  concerned,  and  each  state  of 
consciousness  is  a  real  fact  in  that  world  —  a  fact  occurring  at 
a  definite  time  and  in  a  definite  set  of  connections  with  other 
psychical  facts.  The  interconnections  of  this  factual  world,  the 
laws  of  the  happening  of  psychical  events,  are  what  the  psy- 
chologist has  to  investigate. 

It  is  only  for  the  psychologist,  however,  that  mental  states 
are  interesting  on  their  own  account,  as  subjective  realities  or 
facts.  To  every  one  else  they  are  interesting  only  for  what 
they  mean,  for  the  knowledge  they  give  us  of  a  world  beyond 
themselves.  Viewed  in  themselves,  the  mental  states  are,  as  it 
were,  only  instrumental ;  by  them,  as  Locke  says,  the  under- 
standing hath  knowledge.  They  are  merely  a  mechanism  by 
which  a  world  of  men  and  things  is  somehow  revealed  to  me. 
It  is  only  for  the  psychologist,  I  say,  that  the  investigation  of 
this  mechanism,  as  a  mechanism,  has  an  interest.  To  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  ideas  or  presentations  are  interesting  only  for 
the  knowledge  they  give  us  of  a  reality  beyond  themselves.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  never  pause  to  consider  them  as  what  they  are 
in  themselves,  —  we  treat  them  consistently  as  significant,  as 
ideas  of  something,  as  representative  or  symbolic  of  a  world  of 
facts.  Now  it  is  from  this  latter  point  of  view  that  episte- 
mology  considers  ideas. 

Of  course  this  distinction,  even  the  manner  of  stating  it,  is 
far  from  being  new.  Not  to  go  further  back,  it  is  drawn  with 
great  clearness  in  the  writings  of  Descartes  and  his  followers. 
In  fact,  considerable  emphasis  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  and  a  special  terminology  is  employed  to  designate 
it.  "Ideas,"  says  Descartes  himself,1  "may  be  taken  in  so  far 
only  as  they  are  certain  modes  of  consciousness, "  and  so 
regarded,  "  they  all  seem  in  the  same  manner  to  proceed  from 
myself."  That  is  to  say,  they  are  all  subjective  functions  or 
psychical  events.  But  they  may  also  be  considered  "'as  images, 
of  which  one  represents  one  thing  and  another  a  different."  So 
far  as  the  idea  is  taken  simply  as  an  act  or  function  of  the  mind, 

1  Third  Meditation. 
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a  subjective  fact,  it  is  said  by  the  Cartesians  to  have  " esse 
formate  sen  propriitm  ";  so  far  as  it  is  taken  in  its  representa- 
tive capacity,  as  standing  for  some  object  thought,  it  is  said  to 
have  an  objective  or  vicarious  being  —  esse  objectivum  sive  vica- 
rinm.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  Cartesian  school  to  appropri- 
ate the  term  "  idea  "  in  the  first  or  psychological  sense,  and  to 
use  "perception"  in  the  epistemological  reference.  Perception 
is  certainly  a  term  which  should  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
epistemologist ;  and  it  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  note  that 
the  most  recent  psychologists  seem  inclined  to  substitute  for  it 
the  term  " presentation."  But  the  term  "idea"  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  belongs  more  appropriately  to  epistemology,  and  so 
pre-eminently  of  course  do  such  terms  as  "knowledge"  and 
"  cognition."  As  already  indicated,  the  best  general  psychologi- 
cal equivalent  is  states  of  consciousness,  mental  states,  psychi- 
cal functions. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  said,  Epistemology  may  be 
intelligibly  described  as  dealing  with  the  relation  of  knowledge 
to  reality.  Of  course,  if  we  take  reality  in  the  widest  sense, 
our  cognitive  states  are  also  part  of  reality ;  they  also  are.  The 
wildest  fancy  that  flits  through  the  mind  exists  in  its  own  way, 
fills  out  its  own  moment  of  time,  and  takes  its  individual  place 
in  the  fact-continuum  which  constitutes  the  universe.  But,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  aspect  of  mental  facts  may  be  conveniently 
neglected,  and  hence  reality  in  the  above  phrase  comes  to  be 
used  in  a  narrower  sense.  It  means  not  necessarily  physical  or 
material  realities,  but  realities  which  have  a  different  fashion  of 
existence  from  the  fleeting  and  evanescent  mode  of  psychical 
states  —  beings  or  things  which  are  in  some  sense  permanent 
and  independent,  which  at  all  events  have  a  reality  different  in 
kind  from  that  of  mental  states.  This  reference  of  ideas  to  a 
world  of  reality  beyond  themselves  is  what  is  meant  when 
knowledge  is  contrasted  with  reality,  and  when  question  is 
made  of  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

This  way  of  putting  the  epistemological  problem  may  be  said 
to  beg  the  question  at  issue  between  Idealism  and  Realism  — 
inasmuch  as  the  terminology  is  incompatible  with  those  ideal- 
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istic  theories  which  deny,  or  seem  to  deny,  the  existence  of  any 
such  extra-conscious  reality  as  is  here  spoken  of.  In  truth, 
however,  this  is  not  so ;  for  in  any  case  this  dualism  seems  to 
exist,  and  so,  if  not  justified,  it  has  to  be  explained  away.  Sub- 
jective idealism,  accordingly,  must  have  an  epistemology  of  its 
own,  even  if  it  be  only  of  a  negatively  critical  character.  For 
indeed  no  theory  can  deny  the  contrast  between  the  present 
content  of  consciousness  and  that  which  it  symbolizes  or  stands 
for.  No  theorist  takes  the  particular  mental  state  as  indepen- 
dent and  self-sufficient ;  he  cannot  avoid  referring  it  beyond  itself. 
But  if  he  is  a  subjective  idealist,  say  like  Mill,  he  will  try  to 
avoid  the  acknowledgment  that  this  reference  of  present  con- 
sciousness beyond  itself  carries  us  beyond  consciousness  alto- 
gether. He  will  explain  it  as  a  reference  of  a  particular  mental 
state  to  a  permanent  law  of  connection  between  mental  states, 
and  thus  convey  the  impression  that  the  reality  to  which  the 
subjective  consciousness  refers  is  still  in  a  manner  within  that 
consciousness.  This  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  an  adequate 
account  of  the  facts,  but  what  I  am  concerned  to  show  just 
now  is  only  that  the  epistemological  question  is  not  determined 
out  of  hand  by  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  defined.  The 
essential  epistemological  contrast  is  as  fully  recognized  by  Mill 
as  any  Realist  could  wish  to  see  it.  Take  his  own  words  in 
evidence :  "  The  conception  I  form  of  the  world  existing  at  any 
moment,  comprises,  along  with  the  sensations  I  am  feeling, 
a  countless  variety  of  possibilities  of  sensation.  .  .  .  These 
various  possibilities  are  the  important  thing  to  me  in  the  world. 
My  present  sensations  are  generally  of  little  importance,  and 
are,  moreover,  fugitive ;  the  possibilities,  on  the  contrary,  are 
permanent,  which  is  the  character  that  mainly  distinguishes 
our  idea  of  Substance  or  Matter  from  our  notion  of  sensation." 
This  reference  of  the  " fugitive"  content  of  consciousness  to 
a  "permanent,"  which  is  somehow  beyond  it  (a  reference 
which  Mill  admits  and  emphasizes),  is  just  what  we  ordinarily 
mean  by  knowledge,  and  as  such  it  constitutes  the  problem  of 
epistemology.  But  the  unavoidable  acknowledgment  of  this 
contrast,  of  this  reference,  does  not  imply  any  decision  as  to  the 
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nature  of  the  "  permanent,"  or  the  precise  sense  in  which  the 
"beyond"  is  to  be  understood.  It  may  be  Mill's  permanent 
possibilities  of  sensation,  it  may  be  the  unconscious  matter  of 
popular  philosophy,  it  may  be  an  infinite  number  of  monadic 
consciousnesses,  or  it  may  be  a  system  of  divine  or  objective 
thought.  These  are  further  questions,  to  be  determined  partly 
by  epistemology,  partly  by  metaphysics,  but  they  all  equally  pre- 
suppose that  epistemological  dualism  which  can  be  denied  only 
by  a  theory  which  would  be  content  with  the  momentary  pre- 
sentations of  sense,  as  they  come  and  go  in  hopeless  entangle- 
ment and  disarray. 

To  recapitulate,  then.  Psychology,  assuming  the  existence 
of  a  subject  or  medium  of  consciousness,  seeks  to  explain, 
mainly  by  the  help  of  association  or  processes  practically  simi- 
lar, how  out  of  the  come-and-go  of  conscious  states,  there  are 
evolved  such  subjective  facts  as  perceptions,  the  belief  in  an 
independent  real  world,  and  the  idea  of  the  Ego  or  subject  him- 
self. It  investigates  how  such  ideas  and  beliefs  come  to  pass, 
but  it  does  not  touch  the  further  question  whether  they  are 
well-founded  or  no.  They  may  be  a  correct  account  of  the  real 
state  of  things,  or  they  may  be  illusions ;  but  anyway  they  are 
beliefs,  subjective  facts  which  may  be  shown  with  probability 
to  have  arisen  in  a  certain  way.  And  that  is  enough  for  psy- 
chology which,  so  far  as  it  sticks  to  its  own  last,  does  not  seek 
to  go  beyond  the  inner  world  of  the  subject.  The  external 
world,  so  far  as  psychology  treats  it,  is  simply  a  complex  pre- 
sentation in  consciousness,  a  subjective  object:  with  the  extra- 
conscious  or  trans-subjective  psychology  ex  m  termini  can  have 
no  concern.  Belief  in  a  trans-subjective  world  may,  indeed, — 
must,  in  fact,  —  be  treated  by  the  psychologist.  But  that  be- 
lief, again,  he  treats  simply  as  a  subjective  fact ;  he  analyzes  its 
constituents  and  tells  us  the  complex  elements  of  which  it  is 
built  up  ;  he  tells  us  with  great  precision  what  we  do  believe, 
but  so  far  as  he  is  a  pure  psychologist  he  does  not  attempt  to 
tell  us  whether  our  belief  is  true,  whether  we  have  real  warrant 
for  it.  On  that  point  he  is  dumb. 

If  it  is  objected  that  this  view  of  psychology,  as  limited  to 
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the  subjective  world,  is  insufficient,  seeing  that  in  great  part  of 
his  work  the  psychologist  is  bound  to  assume  the  correlation 
of  mind  and  body,  and  the  existence  of  an  external  cause  of 
impressions,  I  reply  that,  on  its  physiological  or  experimental 
side,  psychology  simply  places  itself  at  the  point  of  view  of  the 
other  sciences.  It  is  now  as  purely  objective  as  it  was  before 
purely  subjective.  It  takes  up  its  position  in  the  object  from 
the  outset,  and  treats  subjective  facts  themselves  as  objective, 
i.e.  as  mere  appendages  or  accompaniments  of  the  objective 
facts  of  nerve  and  brain.  Psychology  is  thus  either  purely 
subjective  or  purely  objective  in  its  standpoint,  according  as  we 
look  at  it.  What  it  does  not  deal  with  is  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  the  subject  and  the  object,  which  is  exempli- 
fied in  every  act  of  knowledge. 

Now  it  is  the  essential  function  of  epistemology  to  deal  with 
this  very  relation,  to  investigate  it  on  the  side  of  its  validity,  its 
truth.  With  what  right  do  we  pass  beyond  our  subjective 
states?  What  is  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  an  independent 
world  ?  Our  cognitive  states  appear  to  refer  themselves  to  a 
reality  which  we  know  by  their  means.  Epistemology  does  not, 
like  psychology,  rest  in  the  appearance.  It  seeks  to  determine 
whether  the  appearance  is  true,  and,  if  true,  in  what  sense  pre- 
cisely it  is  to  be  understood.  The  point  on  which  psychology 
is  dumb,  forms  the  central  problem  of  epistemological  science. 
What  is  reality,  the  epistemologist  asks.  Is  there  any  reality 
beyond  the  conscious  states  themselves  and  their  connections  ? 
If  there  is,  in  what  sense  can  we  be  said  to  know  it  ?  Is  knowl- 
edge, inference,  or  belief,  the  most  appropriate  word  to  use  in 
the  circumstances  ?  The  fundamental  question  of  external  per- 
ception thus  broadens  out  into  a  general  consideration  of  the 
foundations  of  belief.  And,  accordingly,  the  whole  inquiry 
might  be  fitly  enough  so  described  in  a  more  generalized  fashion 
—  namely,  as  an  inquiry  into  "the  foundations  of  belief."  So  it 
is  described  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in  the  sub-title  of  his  De- 
fence of  Philosophic  Doubt,  a  book  which  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  recent  English  contributions  towards 
an  epistemology  or  theory  of  knowledge  in  the  strict  sense  of 
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these  terms.  Mr.  Balfour  expressly  defines  his  subject-matter 
as  "a  systematic  account  of  the  grounds  of  belief  and  disbelief," 
and  he  is  at  pains  in  his  introductory  chapter  to  distinguish  the 
inquiry  most  carefully  from  psychology,  on  the  one  hand,  so  far 
as  that  investigates  merely  the  growth  and  causes  of  a  belief, 
and  on  the  other  hand  from  metaphysics  or  ontology.1 

For  on  this  side  also  the  line  requires  to  be  drawn.  If  epis- 
temology  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  psychology  on  the  one 
hand,  neither  is  it  to  be  identified  with  metaphysics  on  the 
other.  The  prevalent  confusion  in  English  philosophy  between 
the  two  first  has  been  well  exposed  by  Kantian  and  Hegelian 
writers,  but  some  of  them  have  themselves  fallen  into  a  new 
confusion  between  epistemology  and  metaphysics.  A  con- 
siderable section  of  my  last  course  of  Balfour  Lectures2  was 
devoted,  indeed,  to  showing  that  English  Neo-Kantianism,  as  it 

1  As  regards  a  name  for  the  inquiry  thus  isolated  and  defined,  Mr.  Balfour  pro- 
poses the  term  Philosophy,  acknowledging  at  the  same  time  that  this  application  is 
not  exactly  sanctioned  by  usage.     If  it  were  at  all  possible  to  appropriate  the  general 
term,  Philosophy,  in  a  specific  sense,  there  might  be  much  to  say  for  this  innovation. 
Many  arguments  in  its  favor  might  be  drawn  even  from  the  vague  sense  which  the 
term  bears  in  current  usage.     In  modern  times,  and  within  the  present  century  in 
particular,  Philosophy  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  schools  as  equivalent  to  Episte- 
mology or  Theory  of  Knowledge.     But  in  spite  of  this,  it  seems  to  me  hopeless  (and 
undesirable)  to  cut  ourselves  loose  from  the  tradition  of  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
which  associates  the  term  irrevocably  with  metaphysical  or  ontological  speculation. 
By  metaphysics  or  ontology  I  mean  some  kind  of  theory  or  no-theory  of  the  ultimate 
nature  of  things.    Such  a  metaphysical  theory  is  that  to  which  all  other  philosophical 
inquiries  lead  up,  —  that  in  which  they  culminate,  —  and  it  seems  to  me  undesirable 
to  define  philosophy  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  from  its  scope  what  has  hitherto 
been  considered  its  heart  and  soul.     I  confess,  indeed,  that  if  we  are  to  narrow  the 
term  at  all,  I  should  be  inclined  to  identify  philosophy  rather  with  metaphysics  or 
ontology.     The  claim  on  behalf  of  epistemology,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  it  lays  the  sub- 
structure;  it  is  the  necessary  preliminary  alike  of  science  and  of  metaphysics.     But 
it  may  as  fairly  be  argued  on  the  other  side  that  the  ultimate  or   culminating  science 
has  the  best  claim  to  the  time-honored  title.     Happily,  however,  we  are  not  reduced 
to  an  aimless  wrangle  of  this  description,  for  Epistemology  is  just  the  single  term 
we  want.     Philosophy  will  doubtless  remain  in  its  indefiriiteness  as  a  generic  title, 
associated  now  more  closely  with  theory  of  knowledge,  now  more  closely  with  meta- 
physics;  while  epistemology  (overlapping  into  logic),  metaphysics  or  ontology,  and 
ethics  (which  as  metaphysic  of  ethics  is  connected  in  the  most  intimate  way  with 
any  ultimate  theory  of  things)  — while  these  three  at  least,  to  mention  no  more  at 
present,  are  covered  by  her  ample  oegis. 

2  Hegelianism  and  Personality. 
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has  come  to  be  called,  seeks  to  establish  metaphysical  positions 
by  arguments  which  are  purely  epistemological;  andTfrerefore 
unconvincing  when  stretched  beyond  their  proper  application. 
And  in  this  respect  I  have  seen  no  reason,  during  the  years  that 
have  elapsed,  to  change  the  views  I  then  expressed.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  question  which  epistemology 
finds  before  ij;  is  the  relation  of  the  individual  knower  to  a  world 
of  reality  —  a  world  whose  very  existence  it  is  bound  to  treat  at 
the  outset  as  problematical.  How,  or  in  what  sense,  does  the 
individual  knower  transcend  his  own  individual  existence  and 
become  aware  of  other  men  and  things  ?  It  is  this  relatively 
simple  and  manifestly  preliminary  question  which  epistemology 
has  to  take  up.  Subjective  states  are  plainly  our  data ;  it  is 
there  we  have  our  foothold,  our  pied  a  terre  ;  but  unless  we  can 
step  beyond  them,  metaphysics  in  any  constructive  sense  can 
hardly  make  a  beginning.  Epistemology,  if  its  results  are  neg- 
ative, necessarily  leads  to  a  thoroughgoing  scepticism ;  but  if 
its  results  are  positive,  it  only  clears  the  way  for  metaphysical 
construction  or  hypothesis.  The  mere  fact  that  we  believe  our- 
selves to  have  successfully  made  the  leap  from  the  subjective  to 
a  real  which  is  independent  of  our  subjectivity,  does  not  reveal 
to  us  off-hand  the  ultimate  ground  or  essence  of  that  real.  Epis- 
temology, in  short,  has  to  do  entirely  with  the  relation  of  the 
subjective  consciousness  to  a  trans-subjective  world  which  it 
knows  or  seems  to  know.  Metaphysics  has  to  do  with  the  ulti- 
mate nature  of  the  reality  which  reveals  itself  alike  in  the  con- 
sciousness which  knows  and  the  world  which  is  known.  The 
categories  of  the  one  are  subjective  and  trans-subjective  (con- 
scious state  and  real  being) ;  the  categories  of  the  other  are 
pre-eminently  essence  and  appearance. 

It  is  true  we  use  some  categories  in  both  connections ;  but  if 
we  look  more  carefully  we  shall  find  that  they  bear  a  totally 
different  sense  in  the  two  cases,  and  grievous  is  the  damage 
that  has  ensued  to  philosophy  from  the  failure  to  keep  the  two 
senses  separate.  The  much-abused  term  " phenomenon"  is  one 
of  those  double-faced  words ;  phenomenon  in  a  metaphysical 
reference  is  the  manifestation  or  revelation  of  an  essence  or  in- 
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dwelling  reality.  When  the  poet  speaks  of  "a  Presence  which 
disturbs  him  with  the  joy  of  elevated  thoughts,  a  motion  and 
a  spirit  which  impels  all  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 
thought,"  he  is  metaphysically  contrasting  the  essential  Spirit 
with  the  universe  of  intelligences  and  intelligibilia,  which  are 
its  manifestation  or  phenomenon.  Natura  naturata,  in  the 
old  phrase,  is  the  phenomenon  of  natura  natiirans.  If,  with 
Goethe,  we  say  that  nature  is  the  garment  of  God  by  which 
we  see  Him,  we  make  nature  the  phenomenon  of  a  divine 
essence.  If  we  take  atoms  and  the  void  as  our  metaphysical 
principia,  then  the  human  consciousness  and  the  variegated 
face  of  nature  as  it  appears  to  that  consciousness  are  phe- 
nomena of  what  Berkeley  calls  the  materialist's  "stupid 
thoughtless  somewhat."  If  we  say  with  the  Hegelians  that 
Thought  is  the  ultimate  reality  which  manifests  itself  alike  in 
nature  and  man,  we  are  engaged  with  the  same  metaphysical 
contrast ;  if  we  say  Will  with  Schopenhauer  or  the  Uncon- 
scious with  Hartman,  it  is  still  the  same  —  it  is  a  metaphysical 
contrast,  a  metaphysical  problem,  which  engages  us.  But  phe- 
nomenon has  also  come  to  be  used  in  an  epistemological  ref- 
erence, and  then  it  means,  and  ought  to  be  restricted  to  mean, 
the  subjective  state  as  contrasted  with  the  trans-subjective 
reality  known  by  means  of  that  state.  In  that  sense,  familiar 
to  us  from  Kant,  to  say  that  we  know  only  phenomena  means 
that  we  know  only  our  own  conscious  states  and  cannot  know 
"  things-in-themselves,"  that  is  to  say,  the  trans-subjective  re- 
alities of  which  our  states  are  the  evidence.  Here  it  is 
obvious  the  use  of  the  term  "phenomenon"  is  quite  a  new 
one.  Nor  is  the  epistemological  thing-in-itself  to  be  identified 
with  the  metaphysical  essence.  For  even  if  we  possessed 
that  knowledge  of  trans-subjective  realities  which  Kantianism 
denies,  we  should  still  be  dealing  only  with  phenomena  in  the 
metaphysical  sense  —  with  the  particular  existences  of  the  uni- 
verse, not  with  the  essence  or  universal  of  which  they  are 
the  expression.  When  such  a  serious  ambiguity  is  discovered 
lurking  in  a  term  which  is  so  freely  bandied  about  as  "  phenom- 
ena," it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  controversialists 
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are  always  clear  as  to  the  sense  in  which  they  mean  it  to  be 
taken.1 

But,  indeed,  the  time-honored  title  of  Idealism  itself  covers  a 
double  entendre  of  a  similar  description,  according  as  it  is  used 
metaphysically  or  epistemologically.  Metaphysically,  Idealism 
is  opposed  most  ordinarily  to  Materialism  ;  in  the  widest  sense  it 
is  the  opposite  of  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  and  athe- 
istic view  of  the  universe,  whatever  special  form  that  may  take. 
Is  self-conscious  thought  with  its  ideal  ends,  —  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  —  the  self-realizing  End  that  works  in 
changes  and  makes  it  Evolution  ?  or  are  these  but  the  casual 
outcome  of  a  mechanical  system  —  a  system  in  its  ultimate 
essence  indifferent  to  the  results  which  in  its  gyrations  it  has 
unwittingly  created  and  will  as  unwittingly  destroy  ?  Is  thought 
or  matter  the  prius  ?  Is  the  ultimate  essence  and  cause  of  all 
things  only  "dust  that  rises  up,  and  is  lightly  laid  again ";  or 
is  it  the  Eternal  Love  of  Dante's  Vision  —  "the  love  that  moves 
the  sun  and  the  other  stars  "  ?  That  is  the  fundamental  meta- 
physical antithesis.  If  we  embrace  the,  one  alternative,  how- 
ever we  may  clothe  it  in  detail,  we  recognize  the  universe  as 
our  home,  and  we  may  have  a  religion;  if  we  embrace  the 
other,  then  the  spirit  of  man  is  indeed  homeless  in  an  alien 
world.  In  the  plain,  impressive  words  of  Marcus  Aurelius  — 
"the  universe  is  either  a  confusion  and  a  dispersion,  or  it  is 
unity  and  order  and  providence.  If  it  is  the  former,  why  do  I 
care  about  anything  else  than  how  I  shall  at  last  become  earth  ? 
But  if  the  other  supposition  is  true,  I  venerate,  and  I  am  firm 
and  I  trust  in  Him  who  governs."  Marcus  Aurelius  expresses 
the  difference  from  the  religious  or  practical  side ;  from  the 
speculative  side  the  difference  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  metaphysical 
one,  and  all  the  theories  which  support  the  latter  alternative 
may  be  embraced  under  the  generic  name  of  Idealism. 

1  A  fuller  analysis  of  the  use  of  the  term  "phenomena  "  in  Kantian  and  positivistic 
thought  would  bring  some  of  these  inconsistencies  instructively  to  light.  For  the 
plausibility  of  the  ^##«-scientific  agnosticism  which  is  so  widely  spread  in  our 
periodicals  and  popular  philosophy  depends  in  great  part  on  a  systematic  confusion 
between  the  two  different  senses  of  the  word. 
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Quite  distinct  from  this  metaphysical  Idealism,  however,  is 
the  epistemological  Idealism  which  is  opposed,  not  to  Material- 
ism, but  to  Realism.  Here  the  question  at  issue  is  not  the 
problem  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  universe ;  it  is  the 
question  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  —  in  its  most  obvious  and 
easy  form,  —  the  question  of  the  external  world  and  the  nature 
of  the  existence  we  are  prepared  to  assign  to  it.  Has  it  any 
existence  beyond  the  minds  of  the  conscious  beings  who  per- 
ceive it,  or  is  percipi  its  whole  esse?  Does  the  actual  and  pos- 
sible experience  of  conscious  beings  constitute  an  exhaustive 
account  of  its  modus  essendi?  Is  it  a  mere  phenomenon,  a 
mental  appearance,  or  does  it  possess  in  some  sense  an  extra- 
conscious  reality  of  its  own  ?  The  question  might  be  more 
exactly  formulated,  for  as  soon  as  we  essay  a  solution  we  find 
that  it  involves  not  only  the  existence  of  what  we  usually  call 
the  external  world,  but  all  existence  whatever  beyond  my  con- 
scious states.  It  includes,  therefore,  the  validity  of  my  belief 
in  the  existence  of  other  conscious  beings.  But  the  question 
itself  and  its  details  are  not  at  present  before  us :  we  are  not 
called  upon  at  this  stage  to  do  more  than  indicate  its  general 
nature.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  here  in  the  presence  of  a  set 
of  problems  of  a  widely  different  range  and  import  from  the 
metaphysical  problem  indicated  a  minute  or  two  ago.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  preliminary  question  of  the  extent  and  validity 
of  knowledge  —  in  a  word,  with  epistemology,  not  with  meta- 
physics or  ontology.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  epistemological 
Idealism  does  not  coincide  with  the  metaphysical  Idealism 
sketched  above.  Berkeley  is  usually  classed  as  a  subjective 
Idealist  in  the  epistemological  sense ;  and  if  we  accept  this  classi- 
fication, we  might  say  that  in  his  case  the  two  senses  of  Idealism 
happen  to  fit  the  same  person.  But  Berkeley  is  NOT  a  con- 
sistent subjective  idealist :  he  is  only  an  immaterialist.  He 
believes  in  the  real  trans-subjective  existence  of  other  finite 
spirits,  and  of  God  the  infinite  Spirit,  and  it  is  his  epistemo- 
logical Realism  in  these  respects  that  enables  him  to  reach  his 
metaphysical  Idealism  —  his  conviction  of  order  and  reason  at 
the  heart  of  things.  Consistent  epistemological  idealism  must 
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be  Solipsism  at  the  best ;  indeed,  it  is  Hume,  not  Berkeley,  that 
is  in  this  sense  an  idealist  of  the  purest  water,  and  Hume  is  not 
so  much  as  a  Solipsist.  It  might  easily  be  shown  that  episte- 
mological  Idealism  inevitably  conducts  us  in  consistency  to 
scepticism  of  the  Humian  or  an  essentially  similar  type.  Where 
a  so-called  Idealism  fails  to  reach  this  goal,  it  is  in  virtue  of  the 
realistic  elements  which  it  inconsistently  adopts  into  its  system. 
Such  a  line  of  argument  would  form  a  convincing  proof  from 
history  of  the  distinction  on  which  I  am  insisting  between 
epistemology  and  metaphysics.  For  scepticism  is,  of  course, 
so  far  from  being  allied  to  metaphysical  Idealism  that  it  would 
rather  require  to  be  bracketed  with  materialism.  Though,  of 
course,  not  dogmatic  like  the  latter,  it  ranks  with  it  as  a  philos- 
ophy of  despair.  If  epistemological  Idealism  is  thus  twin  brother 
of  Scepticism,  it  is  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  a  thinker  may  be,  epistemologically,  a  strenuous 
Realist,  and  at  the  same  time  an  Idealist  in  the  broad  meta- 
physical sense  of  the  term.  He  is  such  an  Idealist  if  he  recog- 
nizes that  all  the  real  individuals  whose  trans-subjective  existence 
he  maintains  are  "  moments  in  the  being "  of  an  intelligently 
directed  Life.  Indeed,  as  has  been  hinted,  it  is  only  in  virtue 
of  epistemological  Realism  that  we  can  avoid  Scepticism  and  so 
much  as  begin  our  journey  towards  metaphysical  Idealism. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  nothing  can  be  more  essential  to 
clear  thinking  than  to  keep  these  two  sets  of  questions  apart ; 
yet  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  constantly  interchanged.  In  par- 
ticular it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
English  thinkers,  who  profess  a  general  allegiance  to  Kant  or 
Hegel.  The  English  neo-Hegelians  convey  the  impression  that 
in  order  to  reach  a  metaphysical,  or,  as  they  call  it,  a  spiritual, 
Idealism,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  deny  the  reality  of  "  things-in- 
themselves."  Metaphysically  they  mean  by  this,  as  I  perfectly 
well  understand,  that  the  external  world  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
an  independent  fact,  existing,  so  to  speak,  on  its  own  account, 
and  having  only  accidental  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  universe  is  once  for  all  a  whole,  and  the  external 
world,  as  the  Hegelians  put  it,  is  essentially  related  to  intelli- 
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gence ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  brute  fact  existing  outside 
the  sweep  of  the  divine  life  and  its  intelligent  ends.  In  all  this 
I  most  heartily  agree  with  the  neo-Hegelians.  Whether  we  can 
absolutely  prove  so  much  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  so  much  is 
involved  in  every  constructive  system  of  metaphysics ;  and  cer-  \ 
tainly  we  cannot  believe  less  without  lapsing  into  scepticism.  If  /  >  i 
we  put  this  metaphysical  sense  upon  the  words,  then  I  most  g 
certainly  believe,  in  Berkeley's  phrase,  that  "  the  absolute  exist- 
ence of  unthinking  things  are  words  without  a  meaning." 
There  is  no  metaphysical  thing-in-itself,  no  res  completa,  except 
the  universe  regarded  as  a  self-existent  whole.  The  thinker 
who  leaves  anything  outside  in  this  way  makes  confession  of 
speculative  bankruptcy.  But  though  the  unrelated  thing-in- 
itself  can  have  no  place  in  metaphysics,  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  epistemological  thing-in-itself,  if  we  are  to  designate 
trans-subjective  reality  by  this  ill-omened  phrase.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  latter  must  be  asserted  as  strenuously  as  that  of 
the  former  must  be  denied.  All  my  fellow-men  are  things-in- 
themselves  to  me  in  the  epistemological  sense,  —  extra-conscious 
realities,  —  and  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  draw  any  hard  and  fast 
line  at  them. 

Hence,  as  I  have  argued  on  a  previous  occasion,  anything 
which  tends  to  confuse  the  two  questions  is  to  be  deprecated : 
we  cannot  deal  with  the  two  in  the  same  breath  without  confus- 
ing the  issues.  Our  epistemological  premises  will  not  bear  our  - 
metaphysical  conclusion^  Epistemology  starts,  and  must  start, 
from  the  individual  human  consciousness — the  only  conscious- 
ness known  to  us.  If,  however,  it  be  pointed  out  to  a  neo- 
Hegelian  that  the  epistemological  assertions  which  he  makes  as 
to  the  relation  of  knower  and  known  are  plainly  untenable  as 
applied  to  this  consciousness,  we  are  met  by  the  rejoinder 
that  they  are  not  meant  to  be  understood  of  any  subjective  or 
individual  consciousness,  but  of  a  so-called  universal  or  divine 
consciousness.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  stage  to  discuss  the 
satisfactoriness  of  this  hypothetical  divine  epistemology  as  a 
metaphysic  of  existence,  but  I  would  point  out  that  by  this 
procedure,  illegitimate  as  I  consider  it,  the  real  question  of 
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epistemology  is  burked.  That  question  is  very  fairly  put  by 
Professor  Huxley  in  a  page  of  his  little  book  on  Hume.  In 
pursuance  of  a  favorite  line  of  thought,  he  is  skilfully  balancing 
Idealism  and  Materialism  against  one  another  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  both  problematical,  and  in  stating  the  case  in  favor  of 
what  he  calls  Idealism,  he  uses  the  following  expression  :  "  For 
any  demonstration  that  can  be  given  to  the  contrary  effect,  the 
1  collection  of  perceptions '  which  makes  up  my  consciousness 
may  be  an  orderly  'phantasmagoria  generated  by  the  Ego,  un- 
folding its  successive  scenes  on  the  background  of  the  abyss  of 
nothingness."1  With  Professor  Huxley's  own  view  we  have 
nothing  to  do  here,  but  simply  with  the  statement  quoted, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  logically  coercive  proof  of  any  real 
existence  beyond  the  subjective  consciousness.  Idealism  is 
used  by  Professor  Huxley  in  its  epistemological  sense,  and  is 
equivalent  with  him  to  Solipsism.  His  position  amounts  to 
this :  that  reason  does  not  force  us  to  go  beyond  the  circle  of 
our  own  consciousness :  all  that  is  may  be  a  skilfully  woven 
system  of  my  individual  presentations  and  representations. 
This  is  the  true  question  of  epistemology ;  that,  at  least,  which 
it  has  first  to  settle.  But  to  judge  from  the  writings  of  the  neo- 
Kantians  and  Hegelians,  one  would  hardly  gather  that  indi- 
vidual knowers  existed  at  all.  The  subjective  consciousness 
seems  suppressed  ;  they  often  speak  as  if  knowledge  were  not  a 
subjective  process  at  all.  In  Hegel  himself,  just  for  this  reason, 
there  is  no  epistemology ;  we  hear  nothing  of  individuals,  but 
only  of  the  universal  process  in  which  objective  thought  comes 
to  consciousness  of  itself. 

Hegelianism,  in  fact,  offers  an  eminent  example  of  the  con- 
fusion between  Epistemology  and  Metaphysics  on  which  I  am 
dwelling.  With  Hegel  the  essence  of  the  universe  is  thought 
here  in  the  subject  and  thought  there  in  the  object ;  and  there 
is  some  temptation  therefore  to  think  that  this  metaphysical 
identity  absolves  us  from  the  epistemological  inquiry.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  However  much  the  objective  world  and 

*  Hume  (English  Men  of  Letters),  pp.  80-8 1. 
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the  individual  knower  may  be  identical  in  essence,  the  objective  ' 
thought  which  he  recognizes  is  still  trans-subjective  to  the  indi- 
vidual knower,  just  as  much  beyond  his  individual  conscious- 
ness, as  if  it  were  the  crass  matter  of  the  Natural  Dualist ;  and 
the  question  how  we  reach  this  trans-subjective,  how  we  tran- 
scend the  individual  consciousness,  has  still  to  be  faced.  The 
epistemological  dualism,  in  other  words,  remains  in  full  force, 
and  only  if  that  is  satisfactorily  surmounted,  can  we  have  any 
guarantee  for  our  metaphysical  monism,  for  the  asserted  iden- 
tity of  thought  and  being.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  however, 
that  Hegel  and  the  neo-Hegelians  are  the  only  sinners  in  this 
respect.  If  Hegel  swamps  Epistemology  in  Metaphysics,  the 
Realism  of  Scottish  philosophy  often  errs  as  much  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  In  answer  to  Hume  it  insists  (most  rightly,  as  I 
think,  in  principle,  though  not  always  happily  in  point  of  expres-  j 
sion)  upon  an  epistemological  dualism  of  subject  and  object  as 
the  fundamental  fact  of  knowledge.  But  when  it  proceeds 
forthwith  to  treat  this  epistemological  dualism  of  knowledge 
and  reality  as  a  metaphysical  dualism  between  mind  and  matter, 
between  two  generically  different  substances,  it  falls  at  once 
into  most  unphilosophical  crudities.  Dualism  in  knowledge  is 
no  more  a  proof  of  metaphysical  heterogeneity  than  identity  of 
metaphysical  essence  in  Hegel's  sense  can  be  taken  as  eliminat- 
ing the  epistemological  problem. 

The  problem  of  knowledge  and  the  Real,  then,  is  the  ques- 
tion which  Epistemology  has  to  face.  As  stated  by  Professor 
Huxley,  and  indeed  as  stated  in  any  form,  it  is  apt  to  appear 
fantastical  and  frivolous  to  the  common-sense  mind ;  but  if  it 
were  so,  it  would  hardly  have  formed  the  central  problem  of 
modern  philosophy,  I  am  convinced  at  least  that  unless  it  is 
probed  to  the  bottom,  we  can  have  no  clearness  as  to  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  and  belief;  and  without  such  clear- 
ness we  can  hardly  expect  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in 
philosophy. 

ANDREW  SETH. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 


A   PLEA    FOR   PSYCHOLOGY   AS   A    'NATURAL 

SCIENCE.' 

IN  the  first  number  of  this  journal,  Professor  Ladd  takes  my 
Principles  of  Psychology  as  a  text  for  certain  critical  re- 
flections upon  the  cerebralistic  point  of  view  which  is  becoming 
so  popular  in  psychology  to-day.  I  appreciate  fully  the  kind 
personal  tone  of  the  article,  and  I  admit  that  many  of  the 
thrusts  strike  home,  though  it  shocks  me  a  bit,  I  confess,  to 
find  that  in  some  particulars  my  volumes  have  given  my  critic 
so  false  an  impression  of  my  beliefs.  I  have  never  claimed,  for 
instance,  as  Professor  Ladd  seems  to  think  I  claim,  that  psy- 
chology as  it  stands  to-day,  is  a  natural  science,  or  in  an  exact 
way  a  science  at  all.  Psychology,  indeed,  is  to-day  hardly  more 
than  what  physics  was  before  Galileo,  what  chemistry  was 
before  Lavoisier.  It  is  a  mass  of  phenomenal  description,  gos- 
sip, and  myth,  including,  however,  real  material  enough  to  justify 
one  in  the  hope  that  with  judgment  and  good-will  on  the  part 
of  those  interested,  its  study  may  be  so  organized  even  now  as 
to  become  worthy  of  the  name  of  natural  science  at  no  very 
distant  day.  I  hoped  that  my  book  would  leave  on  my  readers 
an  impression  somewhat  like  this  of  my  own  state  of  mind. 
I  wished,  by  treating  Psychology  like  a  natural  science,  to  help 
her  to  become  one.  But  what  one  book  may  have  said  or  not 
said  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  My  two  volumes  are  doubt- 
less uncouth  enough  ;  and  since  Professor  Ladd  wrote  his  article 
my  general  position  has  probably  been  made  more  clear  in  the 
abridgement  of  them,  which  Messrs.  Holt  &  Co.  have  recently 
published  under  the  name  of  '  Psychology :  Briefer  Course.'  * 
Let  us  drop  the  wearisome  book,  therefore,  and  turn  to  the 
question  itself,  for  that  is  what  we  all  have  most  at  heart. 

1  See  especially  the  chapters  headed  '  Introductory '  and  '  Epilogue.' 
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What  may  one  lawfully  mean  by  saying  that  Psychology  ought 
to  be  treated  after  the  fashion  of  a  '  natural  science  '  ?  I  think 
that  I  can  state  what  I  mean ;  and  I  even  hope  that  I  can  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  men  like  Professor  Ladd  in  the  cause,  when 
once  the  argument  is  fairly  set  forth. 

What  is  a  natural  science,  to  begin  with  ?  It  is  a  mere  frag; 
ment  of  truth  broken  out  from  the  whole  mass  of  it  for  the  sake 
of  practical  effectiveness  exclusively.  Divide  et  impera.  Every 
special  science,  in  order  to  get  at  its  own  particulars  at  all,  must 
make  a  number  of  convenient  assumptions  .and  decline  to  be 
responsible  for  questions  which  the  human  mind  will  continue 
to  ask  about  them.  Thus  physics  assumes  a  material  world, 
but  never  tries  to  show  how  our  experience  of  such  a  world  is 
'possible.'  It  assumes  the  inter-action  of  bodies,  and  the  com- 
pletion by  them  of  continuous  changes,  without  pretending  to 
know  how  such  results  can  be.  Between  the  things  thus  as- 
sumed, now,  the  various  sciences  find  definite  'laws'  of  sequence  ; 
and  so  are  enabled  to  furnish  general  Philosophy  with  materials 
properly  shaped  and  simplified  for  her  ulterior  tasks.  If,  there- 
fore, psychology  is  ever  to  conform  to  the  type  of  the  other 
natural  sciences,  it  must  also  renounce  certain  ultimate  solutions, 
and  place  itself  on  the  usual  common-sense  basis  by  uncritically 
begging  such  data  as  the  existence  of  a  physical  world,  of  states 
of  mind,  and  of  the  fact  that  these  latter  take  cognizance  of 
other  things.  What  the  '  physical  world '  may  be  in  itself,  how 
'states  of  mind '  can  exist  at  all,  and  exactly  what  'taking  cog- 
nizance '  may  imply,  are  inevitable  further  questions ;  but  they 
are  questions  of  the  kind  for  which  general  philosophy,  not 
natural  science,  is  held  responsible. 

Now  if  there  is  any  natural  science  in  possession  of  a  subject- 
matter  well  set  off  and  contrasted  with  all  others,  it  is  psy- 
chology. However  much  our  self-consciousness,  our  freedom, 
our  ability  to  conceive  universals,  or  what  not,  may  ally  us  with 
the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  there  is  yet  an  aspect  of  our  being, 
even  of  our  mental  being,  which  falls  wholly  within  the  sphere 
of  natural  history.  As  constituting  the  inner  life  of  individual 
persons  who  are  born  and  die,  our  conscious  states  are  temporal 
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events  arising  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  —  events,  more- 
over, the  conditions  of  whose  happening  or  non-happening  from 
one  moment  to  another,  lie  certainly  in  large  part  in  the  physical 
world.  Not  only  this  ;  they  are  events  of  such  tremendous  prac- 
tical moment  to  us  that  the  control  of  these  conditions  on  a 
Jarge  scale  would  be  an  achievement  compared  with  which  the 
control  of  the  rest  of  physical  nature  would  appear  compara- 
tively insignificant.  All  natural  sciences  aim  at  practical  pre- 
diction and  control,  and  in  none  of  them  is  this  more  the  case 
than  in  psychology  to-day.  We  live  surrounded  by  an  enormous 
body  of  persons  who  are  most  definitely  interested  in  the  con- 
trol of  states  of  mind,  and  incessantly  craving  for  a  sort  of 
psychological  science  which  will  teach  them  how  to  act.  What 
every  educator,  every  jail-warden,  every  doctor,  every  clergy- 
man, every  asylum-superintendent,  asks  of  psychology  is  prac- 
tical rules.  Such  men  care  little  or  nothing  about  the  ultimate 
philosophic  grounds  of  mental  phenomena,  but  they  do  care 
immensely  about  improving  the  ideas,  dispositions,  and  conduct 
of  the  particular  individuals  in  their  charge. 

Now  out  of  what  may  be  called  the  biological  study  of  human 
nature  there  has  at  last  been  precipitated  a  very  important  mass 
of  material  strung  on  a  guiding  conception  which  already  to 
some  degree  meets  these  persons'  needs.  The  brain-path  theory 
based  on  reflex  action,  the  conception  of  the  human  individual 
as  an  organized  mass  of  tendencies  to  react  mentally  and  mus- 
cularly  on  his  environment  in  ways  which  may  be  either  pre- 
servative or  destructive,  not  only  helps  them  to  analyze  their 
cases,  but  often  leads  them  to  the  right  remedy  when  perversion 
has  set  in.  How  much  more  this  conception  may  yet  help  them 
these  men  do  not  know,  but  they  indulge  great  hopes.  To- 
gether with  the  physiologists  and  naturalists  they  already  form 
a  band  of  workers,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  are  pouring  in  materials  about  human  nature  so 
copious  that  the  entire  working  life  of  a  student  may  easily  go 
to  keeping  abreast  of  the  tide.  The  'psychical  researchers,' 
though  kept  at  present  somewhat  out  in  the  cold,  will  inevitably 
conquer  the  recognition  which  their  labors  also  deserve,  and 
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will  make,  perhaps,  the  most  important  contributions  of  all  to 
the  pile.  But,  as  I  just  remarked,  few  of  these  persons  have 
any  aptitude  or  fondness  for  general  philosophy ;  they  have 
quite  as  little  as  the  pure-blooded  philosophers  have  for  dis- 
covering particular  facts. 

The  actual  existence  of  two  utterly  distinct  types  of  mind, 
with  their  distinct  needs,  both  of  them  having  legitimate  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  psychology,  must  then  be  recognized ; 
and  the  only  question  there  can  be  is  the  practical  one  of  how 
to  distribute  the  labor  so  as  to  waste  it  least  and  get  the  most 
efficient  results.  For  my  part,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  expecta- 
tions of  what  general  philosophy  will  some  day  do  in  helping  us 
to  rational  conceptions  of  the  world.  But  when  I  look  abroad 
and  see  how  almost  all  the  fresh  life  that  has  come  into  psy- 
chology of  recent  years  has  come  from  the  biologists,  doctors, 
and  psychical  researchers,  I  feel  as  if  their  impulse  to  constitute 
the  science  in  their  own  way,  as  a  branch  of  biology,  were  an 
unsafe  one  to  thwart ;  and  that  wisdom  lies,  not  in  forcing  the 
consideration  of  the  more  metaphysical  aspects  of  human  con- 
sciousness upon  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  carefully  rescuing 
these  aspects  from  their  hands,  and  handing  them  over  to  those 
of  the  specialists  in  philosophy,  where  the  metaphysical  aspects 
of  physics  are  already  allowed  to  belong.  If  there  could  be, 
after  sufficient  ventilation  of  the  subject,  a  generally  expressed 
consent  as  to  the  kind  of  problems  in  psychology  that  were 
metaphysical  and  the  kind  that  were  analogous  to  those  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  if  the  word  '  psychology '  could  then  be 
restricted  so  as  to  cover  as  much  as  possible  the  latter  and  not 
the  former  problems,  a  psychology  so  understood  might  be 
safely  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  men  of  facts,  of  the 
laboratory  workers  and  biologists.  We  certainly  need  some- 
thing more  radical  than  the  old  division  into  'rational'  and 
'  empirical '  psychology,  both  to  be  treated  by  the  same  writer 
between  the  covers  of  the  same  book.  We  need  a  fair  and 
square  and  explicit  abandonment  of  such  questions  as  that  of 
the  soul,  the  transcendental  ego,  the  fusion  of  ideas  or  particles 
of  mind  stuff,  etc.,  by  the  practical  man ;  and  a  fair  and  square 
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determination  on  the  part  of  the  philosophers  to  keep  such 
questions  out  of  psychology  and  treat  them  only  in  their  widest 
possible  connections,  amongst  the  objects  of  an  ultimate  critical 
review  of  all  the  elements  of  the  world. 

Professor  Andrew  Seth  has  put  the  thing  excellently  in  his 
late  inaugural  address  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  Present  Position  of 
the  Philosophical  Sciences.1  "  Psychology,"  he  says,  "  has 
become  more  scientific,  and  has  thereby  become  more  conscious 
of  her  own  aims,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  her  necessary  limita- 
tions. Ceasing  to  put  herself  fonvard  as  philosophy,  she  has 
entered  upon  a  new  period  of  development  as  science ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  she  has  disarmed  the  jealousy,  and  is  even  fast  con- 
quering the  indifference,  of  the  transcendental  philosopher." 
Why  should  not  Professor  Ladd,  why  should  not  any  *  transcen- 
dental philosopher,'  be  glad  to  help  confirm  and  develop  so 
beneficial  a  tendency  as  this  ?  In  Professor  Ladd's  own  book 
on  Physiological  Psychology ',  that  "real  being,  proceeding  to 
unfold  powers  that  are  sui  generis,  according  to  laws  of  its 
own,"  for  whose  recognition  he  contends,  plays  no  organic  part 
in  the  work,2  and  has  proved  a  mere  stumbling-block  to  his 
biological  reviewers.  Why  force  it  on  their  attention,  and  per- 
petuate thereby  a  sort  of  wrangle  from  which  physics  and 
chemistry  have  long  since  emerged,  and  from  which  psychology, 
if  left  to  the  *  facts  of  experience'  alone,  promises  so  soon  to 
escape  ? 

Now  the  sort  of  *  fact  of  experience '  on  which  in  my  book  I 
have  proposed  to  compromise,  is  the  so-called  '  mental  state,'  in 
whose  existence  not  only  common  men  but  philosophers  have 
uniformly  believed.  Whatever  conclusions  an  ultimate  criti- 
cism may  come  to  about  mental  states,  they  form  a  practically 

1  Blackwood,  1891. 

2  I  mean  that  such  a  being  is  quite  barren  of  particular  consequences.     Its  char- 
acter is  only  known  by  its  reactions  on  the  signals  which  the  nervous  system  gives, 
and  these  must  be  gathered  by  observation  after  the  fact.     If  only  it  were  subject  to 
successive  reincarnations,  as  the  theosophists  say  it  is,  so  that  we  might  guess  what 
sort  of  a  body  it  would  unite  with  next,  or  what  sort  of  persons  it  had  helped  to  con- 
stitute previously,  those  would  be  great  points  gained.     But  even  those  gains  are 
denied  us;   and  the  real  being  is,  for  practical  purposes,  an  entire  superfluity,  which 
a  practical  psychology  can  perfectly  well  do  without. 
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admitted  sort  of  object  whose  habits  of  coexistence  and  succes- 
sion and  relations  with  organic  conditions  form  an  entirely  defi- 
nite subject  of  research.  Cannot  philosophers  and  biologists 
both  become  '  psychologists '  on  this  common  basis  ?  Cannot 
both  forego  ulterior  inquiries,  and  agree  that,  provisionally  at 
least,  the  mental  state  shall  be  the  ultimate  datum  so  far  as 
'  psychology  '  cares  to  go  ?  If  the  '  scientific  monists  '  would 
only  agree  to  say  nothing  of  the  states  being  produced  by  the 
integration  and  differentiation  of  *  psychic  units/  and  the  'tran- 
scendental metaphysicians '  agree  to  say  nothing  of  their  being 
acts  of  spiritual  entities  developing  according  to  laws  of  their 
own,  peace  might  long  reign,  and  an  enormous  booty  of  natural 
laws  be  harvested  in  with  comparatively  no  time  or  energy  lost 
in  recrimination  and  dispute  about  first  principles.  My  own 
volumes  are  indeed  full  of  such  recrimination  and  dispute,  but 
these  unfortunate  episodes  are  for  the  most  part  incidental  to  the 
attempt  to  get  the  undivided  '  mental  state '  once  for  all  accepted 
by  my  colleagues  as  the  fundamental  datum  for  their  science.  To 
have  proposed  such  a  useful  basis  for  united  action  in  psychol- 
ogy is  in  my  own  eyes  the  chief  originality  and  service  of  the 
book ;  and  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  Professor  Ladd  may  him- 
self yet  feel  the  force  of  the  considerations  now  urged.  Not 
that  to-day  we  have  a  '  science  '  of  the  correlation  of  mental 
states  with  brain-states  ;  but  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  laws 
of  such  correlation  forms  the  program  of  a  science  well  limited 
and  defined.  Of  course,  when  such  a  science  is  formed,  the 
whole  body  of  its  conclusions  will  fall  a  prey  to  philosophical 
reflection,  and  then  Professor  Ladd's  '  real  being '  will  inevitably 
have  the  best  possible  chance  to  come  to  its  rights. 

One  great  reason  why  Professor  Ladd  cares  so  little  about 
setting  up  psychology  as  a  natural  science  of  the  correlations  of 
mental  with  cerebral  events,  is  that  brain-states  are  such  desper- 
ately inaccessible  things.  I  fully  admit  that  any  exact  account 
of  brain  states  is  at  present  far  beyond  our  reach  ;  and  I  am 
surprised  that  Professor  Ladd  should  have  read  into  my  pages 
the  opinion  that  psychology  as  a  natural  science  must  aim  at  an 
account  of  brain  states  exclusively,  as  the  correlates  of  states  of 
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mind.  Our  mental  states  are  correlated  immediately  with  brain 
states,  it  is  true ;  but,  more  remotely,  they  are  correlated  with 
many  other  physical  events,  peripheral  nerve  currents  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  physical  stimuli  which  occasion  these.  Of  these 
latter  correlations  we  have  an  extensive  body  of  rather  orderly 
knowledge.  And,  after  all,  may  we  not  exaggerate  the  degree 
of  our  ignorance  of  brain  states  themselves  ?  We  don't  know 
exactly  what  a  nerve  current  is,  it  is  true ;  but  we  know  a  good 
deal  about  it.  We  know  that  it  follows  a  path,  for  instance,  and 
consumes  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  time  in  doing  so.  We  know 
that,  physically  considered,  our  brain  is  only  a  mass  of  such 
paths,  which  incoming  currents  must  somehow  make  their  way 
through  before  they  run  out.  We  even  know  something  about 
the  consciousness  with  which  particular  paths  are  specially  '  cor- 
related,' those  in  the  occipital  lobes,  e.g.,  being  connected  with 
the  consciousness  of  visible  things.  Now  the  provisional  value 
of  such  knowledge  as  this,  however  inexact  it  be,  is  still  im- 
mense. It  sketches  an  entire  programme  of  investigation,  and 
defines  already  one  great  kind  of  law  which  will  be  ascertained. 
The  order  in  time  of  the  nerve  currents,  namely,  is  what  deter- 
mines the  order  in  time,  the  coexistences  and  successions  of  the 
states  of  mind  to  which  they  are  related.  Professor  Ladd  prob- 
ably does  not  doubt  the  nerve-current  theory  of  motor  habits  ; 
he  probably  does  not  doubt  that  our  ability  to  learn  things  '  by 
heart '  is  due  to  a  capacity  in  the  cerebral  cortex  for  organizing 
definitely  successive  systems  of  paths  of  discharge.  Does  he 
then  see  any  radical  reason  why  the  special  time-order  of  the 
'  ideas '  in  any  case  whatever  of  '  association  '  may  not  be  analo- 
gously explained  ?  And  if  not,  may  he  not  go  on  to  admit  that 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  our  faculty  of  memory,1  of 
our  perception  of  outer  things,2  of  our  liability  to  illusion,3  etc., 
are  most  plausibly  and  naturally  explained  by  acquired  organic 

1  Such  as  the  need  of  a  'cue';  the  advantages,  for  recall,  of  repetition  and  multi- 
ple association;    the  fact  of  obliviscence,  etc. 

2  That  the  ideas  of  all  the  thing's  attributes  arise   in  the  imagination,  even  when 
only  a  few  of  them  are  felt,  etc. 

3  That,  e.g.,  the  most  usual  (and  therefore  probable)  associates  of  the  present  sen- 
sation are  mentally  imagined  even  when  not  actually  there. 
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habitudes,  stamped  by  the  order  of  impressions  on  the  plastic 
matter  of  the  brain  ?  But  if  he  will  admit  all  this,  then  the  dia- 
grams of  association-paths  of  which  he  preserves  so  low  an 
opinion  are  not  absolutely  contemptible.  They  do  represent 
the  sort  of  thing  which  determines  the  order  of  our  thoughts 
quite  as  well  as  those  diagrams  which  chemists  make  of  organic 
molecules  represent  the  sort  of  thing  which  determines  the 
order  of  substitution  when  new  compounds  are  made. 

It  seems  to  me,  finally,  that  a  critic  of  cerebralism  in  psy- 
chology ought  to  do  one  of  two  things.  He  ought  either  to 
reject  it  in  principle  and  entirely,  but  then  be  willing  to  throw 
over,  for  example,  such  results  as  the  entire  modern  doctrine  of 
aphasia  —  a  very  hard  thing  to  do ;  or  else  he  ought  to  accept 
it  in  principle,  but  then  cordially  admit  that,  in  spite  of  present 
shortcomings,  we  have  here  an  immense  opening  upon  which  a 
stable  phenomenal  science  must  some  day  appear.  We  needn't 
pretend  that  we  have  the  science  already;  but  we  can  cheer 
those  on  who  are  working  for  its  future,  and  clear  metaphysical 
entanglements  from  their  path.  In  short,  we  can  aspire. 

We  never  ought  to  doubt  that  Humanity  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce all  the  types  of  thinker  which  she  needs.  I  myself  do  not 
doubt  of  the  'final  perseverance'  or  success  of  the  philosophers. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  hard  alternative  were  to  arise  of  a  choice 
between  '  theories  '  and  '  facts '  in  psychology,  between  a  merely 
rational  and  a  merely  practical  science  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  see 
how  any  man  could  hesitate  in  his  decision.  The  kind  of  psy- 
chology which  could  cure  a  case  of  melancholy,  or  charm  a 
chronic  insane  delusion  away,  ought  certainly  to  be  preferred  to 
the  most  seraphic  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  soul.  And  that 
is  the  sort  of  psychology  which  the  men  who  care  little  or 
nothing  for  ultimate  rationality,  the  biologists,  nerve-doctors, 
and  psychical  researchers,  namely,  are  surely  tending,  whether 

we  help  them  or  not,  to  bring  about. 

WILLIAM  JAMES. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


ON     SOME     PSYCHOLOGICAL    ASPECTS     OF    THE 
CHINESE   MUSICAL   SYSTEM. 

II. 

A  CCORDING  to  Chinese  tradition,  the  progression  of  fifths, 
^*-  which  was  the  origin  of  their  scale,  was  carried  on  by  its 
inventors,  Ling-lun  and  the  Emperor  Hoang-ti,  until  it  yielded 
a  system  of  twelve  notes  separated  by  hemitones,  like  the  duo- 
decimal chromatic  scale  of  European  music.  This  is  the  sys- 
tem of  the  twelve  Lu,  which  according  to  Chinese  ideas  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  art  of  tone,  and  which  they  recognize 
not  only  in  theory,  but  in  some  of  their  instrumental  forms.1 

Let  us  suppose  the  derivation  of  pipes  one  from  another  by 
the  two-thirds  measurement,  which  gives  first  the  five  and  then 
the  seven  step  scale,  to  be  continued  until  twelve  pipes  are 
formed,  the  derivatives  being  doubled  as  before  whenever  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  whole  series  of  sounds  within  an  octave.  The 
theoretical  result  of  this  process  would  be  the  following  interval 
order : 

ist       8th       3d       loth       5th       I2th       yth       2d       9th       4th      nth       6th 
(cents)  •  114  •    90  •   114  •     90    •    114   •    90    •    90  •   114  •    90    •   114   •     90    • 

consisting  of  Pythagorean  semitones  alternating  with  an  interval 
almost  exactly  the  size  of  the  diatonic  semitone,  If  (=  ll2  cents) ; 
the  compass  of  the  whole  twelve  notes  being  a  Pythagorean 
semitone  less  than  an  octave.  The  sounds  of  twelve  pipes  ob- 
tained one  from  another  by  this  extension  of  the  fifth  progres- 
sion constitute  what  is  known  in  Chinese  theory  as  the  system 
of  the  twelve  Lu.  The  hemitones  of  the  order  are  regarded  as 

1  Notably  the  Che  (an  instrument  like  the  zither)  as  described  by  Amiot  (p.  58) 
and  the  Pien-ching  and  Pien-chung  (chimes  of  bells  and  resonant  stones)  as  described 
by  Van  Aalst  (pp.  49,  54). 
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equal,  and  it  is  held  to  include  all  the  possible  distinctions  of 
pitch  within  an  octave,  deriving  this  reputation  doubtless  from 
the  circumstance  that  to  Chinese  ears  it  appears  as  the  limit 
of  the  derivation  by  fifths.1  For  were  a  thirteenth  pipe  con- 
structed, its  note  would  fall  theoretically  24  cents,  or  the  eighth 
of  a  tone  above  the  octave  of  the  initial  note  ;  and  practically, 
it  may  be  presumed,  would  be  considered  by  a  primitive  instru- 
ment maker  to  be  that  octave.  The  powers  of  the  process  to 
engender  a  series  of  notes  within  an  octave  would  therefore, 
we  may  suppose,  be  held  to  have  exhausted  themselves  in  the 
sequence  of  twelve  just  given.2  To  these  the  Chinese  give  the 
following  names  in  the  order  of  the  series  of  fifths :  (i)  Huang- 
chung,  (2)  Lin-chung,  (3)  Tai-tsu,  (4)  Nan-lu,  (5)  Ku-hsi,  (6)  Ying- 
chung,  (7)  Jui-pin,  (8)  Ta-lu,  (9)  I-tse,  (10)  Chia-chung,  (11)  Wu-i, 
(12)  Chung-lu.  Arranged  in  order  of  pitch  upwards  within  the 
octave  the  sequence  becomes :  Huang-chung,  Ta-lu,  Tai-tsu, 
Chia-chung,  Ku-hsi,  Chung-lu,  Jui-pin,  Lin-chung,  I-tse,  Nan-lu, 
Wu-i,  and  Ying-chung. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  method  of  deriving  these  twelve 
sounds,  the  interval  order  which  they  should  embody,  which 
was  fixed  by  their  inventors.  Their  absolute  pitch  was  deter- 
mined also  by  the  choice  of  a  standard  intonation  for  Huang- 
chung,  the  note  of  generation.  This  Ling-lun  made  by  one 
account  to  coincide  with  the  murmur  of  the  spring  whose  bam- 
boos furnished  the  first  Lu,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  source 
of  the  Hoang-ho  river.  Under  successive  dynasties  various 
prescriptions  of  the  most  elaborate  and  exact  character  as  to 

1  Amiot,  pp.  64,  87. 

2  If  we  carry  on  the  fifth  progression  by  taking  account  of  the  small  interval  of 
24  cents  above  the  octave  of  the  initial   note  brought  in  by  the  twelfth  fifth,  no 
further  interval  of  different  size  will  be   introduced  until  the   seventeenth   fifth  is 
reached,  which  gives  a  note  66  cents  below  the  octave  of  the  starting-point.    An 
extension  of  the  progression  to  include  sixteen  fifths  was  employed  by  the  Arabian 
theorists  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  earlier,  and  gives  their  seventeen  step  octave 
(Helmholtz,  Tonempfindungen,  4  edn.,  p.  458).    This  more  complex  theoretical  con- 
struction was,   according  to  Mr.  Ellis  (fr.  of  Helmholtz,  p.  281),  a  mathematical 
determination  of  an  already  existing  interval  order.     The  lutist  Zal-zal  (ninth  cen- 
tury) had  introduced  certain  new  notes  into  the  scale,  produced  apparently  by  the 
trisection  of  the  quarter  of  a  string;   and  approximations  to  these  were  yielded,  it 
proved,  by  this  exclusion  of  the  fifth  progression. 
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the  size  and  make  of  the  Huang-chung  pipe  have  been  applied 
in  the  settlement  by  law  of  this  corner-stone  of  the  Chinese 
musical  system.  The  pitch  now  recognized  in  China  as  the 
standard  for  Huang-chung  is  given  by  van  Aalst  (p.  13)  as  a 
close  approximation  to  the  present  d'  of  the  European  scale. 

To  the  primitive  system  of  the  Lu  were  eventually  added  an- 
other at  the  octave  above  and  another  at  the  octave  below,  but 
the  compass  of  this  scale  being  greater  than  that  of  the  voice, 
Prince  Tsai-yu  (1596)  reduced  it  from  thirty-six  to  twenty-four 
Lu  by  admitting  only  the  lower  six  of  the  upper  Lu  and  the 
upper  six  of  the  lower  Lu.1  This  restriction  gives  a  scale 
having  a  compass  of  one  semitone  less  than  two  octaves,  from 
the  sixth  semitone  below  the  primitive  Huang-chung  to  the 
fifth  semitone  above  its  higher  octave,  the  pitches  of  the  whole 
system  of  twenty-four  Lu  being  approximately  those  given  in 
the  accompanying  scheme: 
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From  the  table  on  page  63  it  appears  that  the  Samien  songs 
of  our  collection  cover  a  compass  of  pitch  identical  with  this  to 
within  a  semitone,  their  highest  note  being  g"  and  their  lowest 
g  instead  of  gfl.  The  songs  of  the  horn-player  also  are  included 
within  the  same  range.3 

That  this  coincidence  is  the  result  of  a  conformity  in  this 
music  to  the  prescriptions  of  Chinese  theory  is  rendered  prob- 

1  Amiot,  p.  no.  2  =  301.5  vibrations. 

3  Judging  from  Amiot's  account  of  the  Cne  (p.  58),  he  seems  to  regard  the  full  two 
octaves  as  the  true  compass  of  Chinese  music.  The  Che,  which  has  twenty-five 
strings  covering,  like  our  songs,  a  range  of  twenty-four  semitones,  in  his  opinion  is 
"  the  most  perfect  of  Chinese  instruments,  since  it  includes  in  itself  the  whole  extent 
of  their  musical  system." 
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able  by  the  fact  that  the  notes  most  frequently  used  in  both 
horn  and  Samien  songs  are  those  which  fall  within  the  primitive 
system  of  the  Lu,  from  d'  to  c"*.  As  in  the  theory  so  in  the 
practice  of  Chinese  music  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  our  collec- 
tion of  songs  goes,  this  octave  takes  the  position  of  first 
importance. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Chinese  regard  their  scales  as  results 
of  the  same  process  of  the  derivation  of  pipes  which,  carried  as 
far  as  primitive  workmen  can,  produces  the  system  of  the  Lu. 
In  this  account  of  the  origin  of  their  five  and  seven  step  octaves, 
the  Chinese  base  them  upon  an  achievement  of  theoretical 
grasp  and  practical  skill  which  must  certainly  be  assigned  to  a 
much  later  date  than  the  appearance  of  scales  in  their  music. 
Moreover,  the  choice  of  five  or  seven  steps  is  still  unexplained, 
for  the  fifth  progression  affords  scales  of  any  number  up  to 
twelve.  Evidently  the  opposite  derivation  is  the  true  one. 
Just  as  the  Pythagorean  use  of  the  progression  of  fifths  did  not 
create,  but  was  the  result  of  the  Greek  scale  of  his  time,  so  in 
China  the  same  progression  became  the  foundation  of  theory 
through  the  fact  that  by  its  use  an  accurately  determinate  form 
could  be  given  to  the  scale  of  five  alternate  approximate  tones 
and  thirds  (and  perhaps  of  seven  approximate  tones)  which  was 
already  in  use  among  them.1  For  these  ancient  octave  forms 
themselves  another  origin  must  be  sought :  we  may,  perhaps, 
surmise  that  they  are  what  may  be  called  the  natural  precipi- 
tates of  all  simpler  melody.  That  these  natural  interval  orders 
can  be  formed  by  a  progression  of  fifths  is  a  wonderful  fact : 
wonderful,  too,  it  must  have  been  to  these  primitive  theorists 
to  see  the  generative  powers  of  the  fifth  progression  exhaust 
themselves  in  the  formation  of  an  interval  order  of  twelve  equal 
semitones.  In  their  eyes  the  fifth  progression  became  the 
natural  foundation  of  all  music.  From  it  their  scales  came  to 
be  regarded  as  derived,  and,  to  its  limit,  the  system  of  the 
twelve  Lu,  an  origin  not  alone  mathematical  was  ascribed ; 
they  were  obtained  by  Hoang-ti  from  the  mysterious  symbols 

1  In  the  Arabian  scale  just  mentioned,  the  fifth  progression  is  again  applied  to 
determine  an  interval  order  otherwise  produced. 
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of  the  Emperor  Fu-hsi  (B.C.  2852),  and  were  heard  by  Ling-lun 
in  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  voices  of  a  remote  race  of  men.1 

Since  in  ancient  Chinese  theory  the  scale  was  determined 
by  the  first  seven  members  of  the  same  progression  which  car- 
ried through  twelve  terms  gave  the  system  of  the  Lu,  each  of 
the  first  seven  Lu  became  intimately  associated  in  their  music 
with  the  note  of  the  scale  produced  by  the  same  number  of 
fifths.  These  associations  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
schemes  of  the  fifth  progression,  first  as  a  continuous  sequence 
and  then  brought  within  the  octave  : 2 

i  2          3         4         5          6  7        8         9  10  n         12 

H-CH     L-CH    T-T    N-L    K-S    Y-CH    J-P    T-L    I-T     C-HCH     W-I     CH-L 
K  T        CH       Y        K        pK       pT 

i          8         3  10  5          12         7         2          9         4        ii         6 

H-CH     T-L    T-T     CH-CH     K-S     CH-L    J-P    L-CH     I-T    N-L    W-I     Y-CH 

K  CH  Ki  pT        T  Y  pK 

From  the  earliest  times  it  appears  to  have  been  admitted  also 
that  besides  the  primitive  coincidences  here  indicated  each  one 
of  the  notes  of  the  scale  might  be  identified  also  with  any  one 
of  the  other  eleven  Lu,  giving  in  all  eighty-four  correspon- 
dences (or  modulations,  as  Amiot  calls  them).  The  correspon- 
dence of  any  one  note  of  the  scale  with  a  given  Lu,  determin- 
ing those  upon  which  the  others  must  at  the  same  time  fall,  the 
number  of  different  sets  of  simultaneous  coincidences  was 
twelve.  But  these  were  not  viewed  simply  as  identifications  of 
the  scale  with  different  sets  of  Lu.  A  notion  of  the  coincidence 
of  its  notes  with  the  first  seven  added  itself  to  all  of  them. 
This  appears  from  the  nomenclature  adopted  for  those  seven 
different  embodiments  of  the  scale  in  the  Lu  which  were  re- 
garded as  the  fundamental  ones.  These  were  the  cases  in  which 

1  Van  Aalst,  p.  7.     We  may,  perhaps,  regard  this  account  of  the  experiences  of 
Ling-lun  as  a  poetical  rendering  of  the  truth  that  the  emanation  of  its  higher  fifth 
from  a  given  note  is  not  alone  a  mathematical  deduction,  but  a  fact  of  actual  hearing 
whenever,  by  harder  blowing,  a  pipe  giving  its  fundamental  tone  (for  instance  c),  or 
its  first  overtone  (c')  begins  to  produce  instead  its  second  overtone  (g')- 

2  They  are  given  in  the  form  of  circular  diagrams  by  Amiot,  Plate  XVIII,  Fig.  13. 
"  Hoang-chung  aided   and  sustained  by   Chung-lu   and   Lin-chung."      Fig.   12,  a 
"  Hoang-chung  aided  and  sustained  by  Ta-lu  and  Ying-chung." 
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the  note  of  generation,  Koung,  coincided  with  any  one  of  the 
first  seven  Lu,  and  they  were  named  from  the  notes  of  the  scale 
that  fell  upon  these  when  Koung  was  at  Huang-chung.  Thus 
the  identification  of  Koung  with  the  Lu  Huang-chung  was 
called  a  modulation  or  intonation  in  Koung,  its  identification 
with  the  Lu  Ku-hsi  a  modulation  in  Kio,  since  when  Koung  is  at 
Huang-chung,  Kio  is  at  Ku-hsi.  Although  for  the  cases  when 
Koung  falls  on  one  of  the  intermediate  Lu  no  nomenclature 
referring  to  the  primal  form  of  coincidence  seems  to  have  been 
used,  they  must  nevertheless  have  been  conceived  as  intermedi- 
ate modulations,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  perhaps  that  we  hear 
less  of  them. 

Thus  with  the  idea  of  each  of  the  twelve  possible  embodi- 
ments of  the  scale  in  the  Lu  became  combined  the  notion  of 
another,  in  notes  bearing  definite  relations  of  pitch  (which  might 
be  unison)  to  those  of  the  first.  Now  this  conception  of  the 
relation  in  pitch  between  two  embodiments  of  the  same  scale  is 
exactly  what  is  known  in  European  music  as  a  Key.  The 
various  possible  identifications  of  the  scale  with  different  selec- 
tions of  Lu  came  therefore  through  the  mingling  with  them  all 
of  the  notion  of  one  primal  scheme  of  coincidence,  to  be  so 
many  keys.  Had  an  association  between  the  scale  and  the  first 
seven  Lu  not  been  formed  in  the  Chinese  mind,  had  the  various 
embodiments  of  the  scale  in  sets  of  Lu  been  conceived  each  for 
itself,  their  music  would  have  possessed  what  might  be  called  a 
system  of  transposition,  but  not  a  system  of  keys.  To  the  con- 
ception of  Key  the  idea  of  the  definite  reference  of  one  set  of 
pitches  embodying  a  scale  to  another  is  essential. 

A  relation  emerges  whenever  we  regard  any  two  things  from 
the  point  of  view  of  either.  The  two  relations  of  fatherhood 
and  sonship  appear  in  considering  the  same  two  beings  accord- 
ing as  we  regard  one  with  reference  to  the  other  or  the  second 
with  reference  to  the  first.  The  embodiment  of  the  scale  from 
the  point  of  view  of  which  we  consider  another  we  shall  here 
call  the  referred  scale,  the  embodiment  with  regard  to  which  we 
consider  it  the  scale  of  reference.  The  relation  between  them 
may  be  conceived  after  two  manners  which  we  may  call  respec- 
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tively  individual  and  representative.  Either  we  may  recognize 
the  relation  subsisting  between  each  individual  note  in  the  one 
embodiment  and  one  in  the  other,  or  we  may  take  a  single  note 
of  the  scale  as  standard  of  comparison  and  regard  the  interval 
between  its  two  positions  as  the  representative  of  the  same  in- 
terval between  all  other  pairs  of  corresponding  notes.  In  either 
case  the  recognition  of  unison  (identity)  as  a  possible  form  which 
the  relations  concerned  may  take  is  necessary  for  systematic 
completeness. 

The  nomenclature  we  have  just  described  indicates  that  it  is 
the  latter  simpler  manner  of  regarding  keys  that  obtained  in 
China.  The  compound  relation  of  pitch  in  whose  recognition  a 
Key  consists  was  there  conceived  by  means  of  that  between 
corresponding  notes  of  the  two  embodiments  of  the  scale  con- 
cerned. In  naming  the  fundamental  keys  of  their  music,  the 
Chinese  used  Koung  as  a  note  of  comparison  and  stated  the 
interval  between  its  two  pitches  by  giving  the  note  of  the  scale 
of  reference  upon  which  the  Koung  of  the  referred  scale  falls. 

In  both  of  the  two  theories  of  music  which  have  in  succes- 
sion developed  themselves  upon  European  soil,  that  of  the 
later  Greeks  and  that  of  modern  times,  the  element  of  key  has 
a  conspicuous  place.  In  the  former  the  representative  con- 
ception of  key,  which  had  been  developed  in  China,  received 
another  embodiment ;  and  this  still  persists  in  the  music  of 
modern  Europe.  But  as  we  shall  see,  the  origin  of  the  modern 
system  of  modulation  in  the  conception  of  small  displacements 
in  pitch  in  the  notes  of  a  diatonic  order  has  given  it  a  character 
fundamentally  individual. 

That  the  practical  limit  of  the  fifth  progression  is  an  octave 
of  twelve  approximate  hemitones  was  known  to  the  Greek 
theorist,  Aristoxenus  (fourth  century  B.C.)  ;  and  like  the  Chinese 
the  later  Greeks  laid  down  as  the  entire  system  of  distinctions 
of  pitch  to  be  recognized  in  their  music,  a  series  of  twelve  notes 
separated  by  hemitones  and  repeated  in  the  octave  above  and 
the  octave  below.1 

1  This  range  of  pitch  was  increased  by  three  hemitones  in  the  system  of  fifteen 
scales  of  transposition  (Tonoi  or  Tropoi)  recorded  by  Alypios  (360  A.D.). 
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Again  as  in  China,  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale  were  associ- 
ated primarily  with  certain  of  the  elements  of  this  order,  and  with 
the  same  elements  as  in  the  system  of  the  Lu,  Fa  (=  Koung), 
being  identified  with  the  lowest  pitch  of  the  whole  three-octave 
interval  order.  Exactly  as  in  China,  again,  the  Greeks  permitted 
all  possible  relative  positions  of  the  scale  and  the  duodecimal 
octave  ;  and  since  the  same  conception  of  their  primary  relation 
(Fa  =  lowest  note  of  the  octave)  that  persisted  in  China  formed 
a  part  also  of  the  Greek  theory,  their  transpositions  of  the  scale 
came  to  be  united  likewise  into  a  duodecimal  system  of  keys. 
To  this  striking  list  of  theoretical  similarities  must  be  added  a 
no  less  striking  difference  between  Greek  and  Chinese  nomen- 
clature. Although  the  keys  to  be  named  were  identical,  the 
intervals  involved  between  corresponding  notes  being  those  of 
unison  or  of  one,  two,  etc.,  up  to  eleven  hemitones,  yet  the 
method  of  naming  them  was,  in  a  manner,  opposite  in  the  two 
systems.  The  Chinese  proceeded  by  designating  the  note  of 
the  scale  of  reference  upon  which,  or  (hypothetically)  the  notes 
upon  the  semitone  between  which,  a  certain  note  (Koung)  of 
the  referred  scale  should  fall.  The  nomenclature  of  the  Greeks 
was  derived  from  that  of  their  ancient  Schemata,  or,  as  we 
should  now  call  them,  modes.  These  were  the  different 
sequences  of  tones  and  hemitones  between  octaves  of  each 
different  note  of  the  scale.  Giving  to  the  notes  of  the  diatonic 
order  their  modern  names,  between  octave  repetitions  of  Do 
the  following  sequence  of  tones  and  hemitones  is  included : 
T  T  H  T  T  T  H  ;  between  octave  repetitions  of  Sol,  the  follow- 
ing:  T  T  H  T  T  H  T.  The  first  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the 
Lydian  scheme,  the  second  the  Hypo-Phrygian :  and  other  like 
names  were  given  to  the  others.  Since  their  keys  involved  an 
interval  of  pitch  of  a  certain  number  of  hemitones  between  two 
embodiments  of  the  scale,  the  note  Fa  of  the  scale  of  reference 
fell  in  each  either  upon  some  note  of  the  referred  scale,  or  half- 
way between  two.  In  the  former  case  the  key  was  given  the 
old  name  of  the  scheme  or  mode  bounded  by  that  note ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  name  of  the  mode  bounded  by  the  next  note 
below  the  intermediate  pitch  with  which  Fa  coincided,  a  vari- 
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ation  in  the  name  distinguishing  this  key  from  the  one  in  which 
Fa  actually  coincided  with  this  note.  The  keys  of  the  former 
class  correspond  with  those  in  the  Chinese  system  in  which 
Koung  in  the  referred  scale  falls  on  one  of  the  first  seven  Lu  ; 
and  those  of  the  latter  class  to  its  coincidences  with  the  inter- 
mediate members  of  the  series.  Just  as  in  Chinese  music  the 
seven  modulations  in  the  first  seven  Lu  —  that  is,  in  the  notes  of 
the  primal  scale  —  have  been  recognized  from  antiquity,  accord- 
ing to  Prince  Tsai-yu,  as  the  fundamental  ones  ;  so  in  Greece 
the  keys  in  which  Fa  in  the  scale  of  reference  coincided  with 
the  outlines  of  the  seven  ancient  modes  in  the  referred  scale 
were  the  earlier  and  principal  ones,  and  those  in  which  it  fell 
between  them,  keys  of  later  growth.  As  in  the  Chinese,  so 
in  this  nomenclature,  regard  was  had  to  the  coincidences  of  a 
certain  note  in  one  of  the  two  related  scales  with  various  notes 
of  the  other,  and  the  same  note  (Fa,  Koung),  was  used  as  the 
note  of  comparison  in  both  systems ;  but  while  in  China  the 
name  came  from  that  note  of  the  scale  of  reference  with  which 
the  Koung  of  the  referred  scale  coincided  (modulations  ih 
Chang,  pien-Tche,  etc.),  in  Greece  the  name  came  from  the  mode 
upon  whose  boundary  note  in  the  referred  scale  the  Fa  of  the 
scale  of  reference  fell  (Dorian,  Lydian,  etc.,  Tonos  or  Tropos). 

In  the  representative  names  of  keys  used  with  its  individual 
nomenclature,  the  modern  world  has  let  fall  the  Greek  usage 
and  taken  up  that  of  the  Chinese,  making  changes  therein  which 
are  the  expression  of  a  fundamentally  different  attitude  of  the 
musical  consciousness  toward  the  scale.  These  changes  we 
shall  find,  and  the  fact  is  a  most  surprising  one,  have  had  a 
counterpart  in  the  process  which  has  brought  the  newer  (or 
mediaeval)  musical  system  of  the  Chinese  out  of  their  ancient 
(or  immemorial)  theory  of  the  art. 

At  the  downfall  of  the  Graeco-Roman  civilization,  a  few  frag- 
ments of  its  theory  of  music  were  preserved  for  the  uses  of 
the  Christian  church.  These  were  a  two-octave  diatonic  scale 
beginning  and  ending  on  the  note  La  (with  its  higher  interval, 
La-Si,  divided  into  two  hemitones),  and  the  ancient  schemes  or 
sequences  of  tones  and  hemitones  between  the  various  notes  of 
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this  scale  and  their  octaves,  within  one  or  other  of  which  all 
ecclesiastical  melodies  were  restricted.1 

From  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  the  notes  of  this  in- 
terval order  were  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet, the  lowest  note  being  called  A,  and  the  successive  higher 
ones  B,  C,  etc.,  notes  at  octaves  receiving  the  same  name.  The 
intermediate  note  of  the  higher  octave  (corresponding  to  the 
flatted  pien-Tche  of  the  Chinese  scale,  and  a  survival,  as  we 
know,  from  the  Greek  tetrachord  synnemenon)  came,  therefore, 
to  fall  between  A  and  B.  To  designate  it,  B  was  again  used,  the 
two  B's  being  distinguished  by  writing  the  lower  one  round,  b 
(B  rotundus),  and  the  upper  one  square,  jj  (B  quadratus).  In 
the  development  of  the  art  during  the  later  middle  ages  and  in 
Reformation  times,  further  notes  intermediate  to  those  of  the 
old  Greek  order  came  into  use.  But  the  authority  of  classic 
and  Catholic  tradition  was  such  that  these  were  at  first  sup- 
plied by  the  singers  without  being  written  (Musica  Ficta  or 
Falsa) ;  and  when  later  it  became  the  habitude  to  express  them 
in  notation,  they  were  looked  upon  as  derived  either  from  the 
diatonic  note  above  by  a  displacement  like  that  which  would 
produce  b  from  {j,  or  from  the  diatonic  note  below  by  a  displace- 
ment which  would  produce  ft  from  b,  and  were  designated  by 
affixing  to  the  letter  denoting  the  diatonic  step  in  question 

1  This  fundamental  interval  order  of  mediaeval  music  was  at  the  time  of  Guido 
d'  Arezzo  (eleventh  century)  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  note  (Sol)  below  the  low- 
est La,  and  of  notes  Si,  Do,  Re,  Mi,  above  the  highest;  giving  the  following  sequence 
of  tones  and  hemitones  : 


ANCIENT  SCALE. 


(Sol)       I  .11. H.  I.H.H.  (Mi) 

.  T .  t  -  H  •  T  .  T  -  H  •  T  •  T  •  T  -  H  -  T  •  T  •  H  •  T  •  T  •  T  -  H  -  T  .  T  • 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  memorizing  of  this  scale,  its  twenty  notes  (the  intermediate 
note  being  counted  with  Si)  were  associated  with  the  tips  and  joints  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  proceeding  downward  from  the  tip  of  the  thumb  as  Sol,  and 
then  upward  on  each  of  the  fingers,  the  twentieth  note,  Mi,  being  conceived  to  float 
in  the  air,  over  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  This  mnemonic  device  was  called  the 
Guidonian  hand,  and  is  mentioned  here  only  to  call  attention  to  a  like  use  of  the 
joints  and  tips  of  the  fingers  among  the  Chinese,  who  associated  the  root  of  the  ring 
finger  with  Huang-chung,  that  of  the  middle  and  first  fingers  with  the  second  and 
third  Lu,  and  successive  adjacent  joints  and  finger  tips  with  the  others,  the  twelfth 
Lu  falling  on  the  root  of  the  little  finger.  (Amiot,  p.  127,  and  Plate  XVII.) 
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these  two  signs,  b  and  {j,  which  had  already  come  to  be  writ- 
ten b  and  1 

The  key  system  of  modern  European  music  rose  out  of  this 
conception  of  the  displacement  of  notes  of  the  diatonic  order. 
Since  each  one  of  the  new  notes  introduced  into  the  previous 
scale  A  to  G  was  looked  upon  and  named  as  a  derivative  from  one 
of  its  notes,  each  of  the  new  embodiments  of  the  diatonic  order 
which  it  became  possible  to  form  with  their  aid  carried  with  it  a 
reference  to  this  fundamental  series,  and  became  therefore  a  key. 

It  proves  that  in  the  series  of  alternate  groups  of  two  and 
three  tones  separated  by  hemitones,  which  constitutes  the  dia- 
tonic scale,  there  is  a  certain  note  (viz.  that  below  the  group  of 
three  tones,  or  F),  and  only  one,  whose  hemitone  displacement 
upward  will  leave  the  order  of  the  diatonic  form  ;  and  one,  and 
only  one  (viz.  that  above  the  group  of  three,  or  B),  whose  dis- 
placement downward  will  have  the  same  result ;  further,  that  the 
diatonic  character  of  the  order  will  be  left  unchanged  when  a 
certain  pair,  a  certain  group  of  three,  etc.,  up  to  a  certain  group 
of  six,  are  all  displaced  upward,  and  when  a  certain  other  pair, 
group  of  three,  etc.,  up  to  a  group  of  six  are  all  displaced  down- 
ward ;  and  that  no  other  hemitone  displacements  will  result  in 
the  diatonic  order  except  that  of  all  seven  notes  up  and  that 
of  all  seven  notes  down.  The  number  of  possible  different  em- 
bodiments of  the  diatonic  scale  which  can  be  obtained  from  a 
given  one  by  such  hemitonic  changes  in  its  notes  is  therefore 
fourteen  :  those  in  which  a  certain  one,  two,  etc.,  up  to  all  seven 
of  its  notes,  are  moved  upward  a  hemitone,  or,  as  we  say,  sharped, 
and  those  in  which  a  certain  one,  two,  etc.,  up  to  all  seven  of  its 
notes,  are  moved  downward  a  hemitone,  or,  as  we  say,  flatted.1 

1  The  only  hemitone  displacement  upward  of  a  single  step  in  the  interval  order 

rp          TT         *"p          *T»  TT         *~p          *"p 

which  will  result  in  the  same  sequence  of  tones  and 
ABCDEFGA 

hemitones  is  that  of  F.  The  F  of  the  new  order  is  the  C  of  the  original  one,  and  its 
displacement  creates  a  second  derivative  formed  from  the  original  by  two  displace- 
ments upward,  F  and  C.  The  displacement  upward  of  C  is  impossible  without  that 
of  F  if  the  derivative  order  is  to  remain  diatonic,  for  it  results  in  the  separation  of 
two  hemitones  by  a  single  tone  only.  The  F  of  the  second  derivative  is  the  G  of  the 
original,  and  its  displacement  gives  a  third  derivative  produced  from  the  first  by  three 
displacements,  F,  C,  G.  The  displacement  of  G  without  that  of  C  is  impossible  for 
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The  formation  of  keys  by  the  unrestricted  use  of  hemitone 
displacements  of  the  notes  of  the  ancient  diatonic  order  A  to 
G  resulted,  therefore,  in  a  system  of  fourteen.  To  these  the 
ancient  scale  itself  became  added  as  a  fifteenth  key,  illustrating 
the  limiting  case  in  which  the  displacements  were  zero  in 
number. 

The  nomenclature  of  this  system  of  modulation  is  in  the  first 
place  individual.  We  speak  of  the  keys  of  one  flat  or  five 
sharps,  implying  that  the  other  notes  of  the  order  are  neither 
flatted  nor  sharped,  and  thus  asserting  a  relation  of  hemitone 

the  same  reason  as  before.  A  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  derivatives  result  from 
the  displacement  respectively  of  D,  A,  E,  and  B,  the  displacement  of  each  being 
impossible  without  that  of  the  foregoing  note  of  the  series.  All  the  notes  of  the  scale 
have  now  been  displaced. 

In  like  manner,  the  displacement  downward  of  one  and  only  one  note  (B)  of  the 
diatonic  order  results  in  the  same  sequence  of  tones*  and  hemitones.  The  B  of  this 
first  derivative  is  the  E  of  the  original  order,  the  displacement  of  which  gives  a 
second  derivative;  as  before,  the  displacement  downward  of  E  is  impossible  without 
that  of  B.  The  third  to  the  seventh  derivatives  are  formed  by  the  additional  dis- 
placements downward  of  A,  D,  G,  C,  F,  respectively,  that  of  each  demanding  that  of 
the  previous  note  of  the  series. 

The  formation  of  these  fourteen  derivative  orders  is  given  in  the  following  scheme  : 

UPWARD  DISPLACEMENT.  DOWNWARD  DISPLACEMENT. 

(0  I  —  I  (0 

(2) 


(2) 

(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 

1           1 

r~      \ 

r       n 

r          ~i 

r             ~i 

1  B    E   A    D    G    C    F| 

(4)  -       -] 

(5)  -          n 

(6)  -  -| 

(7)     IF    C    G    D    A    E    B| 

No  other  sets  of  displacements  than  the  fourteen  here  specified  will  reproduce 
the  diatonic  order.  For  consider  any  such  set  consisting  of  n  displacements  :  either 
it  contains  the  nth  letter  from  the  right  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  series;  in 
which  case  it  will  not  form  a  diatonic  order  unless  the  other  n  —  I  letters  are  those  to 
the  right  of  this  in  the  series  in  question;  or  it  contains  one  of  the  letters  to  the  left 
of  this  nth  letter,  and,  lacking  this,  does  not  therefore  form  a  diatonic  order. 

The  determination  of  the  fundamental  scale  as  Pythagorean,  Harmonic,  or  Tem- 
pered, gives  three  varieties  of  this  system  of  keys  into  whose  discussion  we  need  not 
here  enter. 
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divergence  in  certain  pairs  of  notes  of  the  two  embodiments  and 
a  relation  of  coincidence  in  the  remainder.1 

The  representative  nomenclature  of  the  modern  key  system 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  later  Greeks  and  that  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  by  the  recognition  of  two  notes  as  alternative 
standards  of  comparison,  neither  of  the  two  being  that  below 
the  three  tones  (Fa,  Koung),  which  was  the  note  used  both  in 
Greece  and  in  China.  These  two  notes  are  the  note  below  the 
group  of  two  notes  (called  Do  or  C  in  the  mediaeval  scale)  and 
the  note  between  the  upper  two  of  the  group  of  three  (called 
La  or  A  in  the  mediaeval  scale).  This  change  is  a  victory  of 
practice  over  theory.  To  the  musical  theorist,  Fa,  as  the  note 
of  generation,  the  origin  of  the  scale,  is  its  limiting  and  ruling 
one.  To  the  listener  to  music  any  note  on  which  his  mind  has 
learned  to  dwell  becomes  beginning  and  end,  foundation  and 
summit,  of  the  scale.  This  practical  predominance  of  a  note  is 
in  contemporary  discussion  called  Tonality.2 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  Catholic  Plain  Song 
mediaeval  music-hearers  acquired  the  habit  of  regarding  either 
of  the  notes  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Sol,  La,  of  the  diatonic  scale  as  the 
predominant  one  of  a  composition,  this  place  being  never  as- 
signed to  Si,  and  but  rarely  to  Fa.  We  have  already  argued  in 
seeking  to  explain  the  flatting  of  pien-Tche  that  a  feeling  of  the 
tonality  of  the  theoretically  prominent  note  Fa  is  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  Si  in  its  normal  position.  A  like  re- 
mark applies  to  Si  in  its  turn,  and  to  this  cause  is  due  the  avoid- 
ance by  the  mediaeval  musicians  of  these  two  tonalities.3 

Finally,  in  modern  times,  three  of  the  five  commonly  used  in 
church  music  were  abandoned,  and  musical  textures  fell  into 

1  The  character  of  different  keys  is  made  by  Hauptmann  (Harmonik  und  Metrik, 
§  279)  to  depend  upon  these  conceptions  of  upward  and  downward  displacement. 
"  Every  key  which  in  comparison  with  another  contains  notes  chromatically  raised 
will  seem  higher  and  tenser;   and  one  which  differs  from  another  through  chromati- 
cally lower  notes  will  seem  deeper,  quieter,  more  relaxed." 

2  The  term  used  by  Helmholtz  (Tonempfindungen,  4th  edn.,  p.  395),  following 
Fetis,  in  the  sense  of  a  "  definite  reference  of  all  the  notes  of  the  scale  to  a  single 
principal  and  fundamental  note,  the  Tonic." 

3  The  inharmonious  relation  of  these  two  notes  is  expressed  in  the  mediaeval  proverb, 
"  Si  contra  Fa  diabolus  est  in  musica." 
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two  grand  varieties,  one  appealing  to  the  listener's  grasp  of  the 
note  Do,  and  the  other  to  his  grasp  of  the  note  La  as  the  impor- 
tant one  of  the  diatonic  order.  The  former  is  called  the  major, 
the  latter  the  minor  mode.  All  of  the  fifteen  keys  may  occur 
in  either  mode.  In  the  representative  nomenclature  of  the  one 
the  key  is  named  from  the  note  of  the  scale  of  reference  (or  the 
displacement  of  one  of  its  notes)  with  which  the  Do  of  the 
referred  scale  coincides  ;  in  that  of  the  other,  from  the  note  with 
which  La  coincides.  We  speak  therefore  of  a  composition  as  in 
the  key  of  F  or  F8  major,  meaning  that  the  notes  which  it  uses 
form  a  diatonic  scale  whose  Do  (or  note  below  the  group  of  two 
tones)  is  the  note  F  or  its  displacement  F8 ;  or  as  in  the  key 
of  F  or  Ffl  minor,  meaning  that  in  the  embodiment  of  the  scale 
in  notes  partly  chromatic  in  which  it  is  written,  this  note  F  or 
its  displacement  F$  takes  the  place  of  La  (or  note  between  the 
upper  two  of  the  group  of  three  tones). 

This  concentration  of  modern  music  upon  two  varieties  of 
texture,  major  and  minor,  has  been  interpreted  as  a  result  of  the 
substitution,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  of  a  music  of 
Chords  (Harmony)  for  the  music  of  simultaneous  melody  (Poly- 
phony) which  had  grown  up  in  mediaeval  Europe.1  The  musical 
products  of  the  Chinese  consist  entirely,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent information,  either  of  pure  melody,  or  of  melody  carried  in 
octaves,  notes  at  the  fifth  or  fourth  being  occasionally  added. 
No  music  of  chords  appears  to  exist  among  them,  nor  even  a 
music  of  different  simultaneous  melodies.  Nevertheless,  what 
information  we  possess  about  later  Chinese  musical  theory  gives 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  recognize  either  of  two  notes 
as  the  fundamental  one  in  their  diatonic  scale  ;  that  these  two 
are  Do  and  La;  and  that  in  theory,  therefore,  music  in  China 
exhibits  the  same  division  into  a  major  and  a  minor  system 
which  it  appears  to  have  reached  in  Europe  only  after  a  long 
course  of  development  into  an  entirely  different  form  from  that 
of  the  Chinese  art.  If  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  this  dual 

1  Helmholtz  shows  (Tonempfindungen,  4th  edn.,  p.  489)  that  when  Do  and  La 
are  taken  for  principal  notes,  the  diatonic  order  yields  a  greater  variety  of  more  avail- 
able chords  than  when  any  other  notes  are  chosen. 
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structure  was  transmitted  to  China  from  Europe,  it  must,  if  we 
trust  their  accounts,  have  been  assumed  by  European  music  at 
a  time  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  harmonic  style.  Whether 
original  or  acquired,  therefore,  the  existence  of  this  character- 
istic in  Chinese  musical  theory  gives  reason  for  the  belief  that 
other  causes  beside  their  harmonic  capacity  may  be  operative  in 
directing  the  growth  of  diatonic  music  into  two  forms,  major 
and  minor. 

During  the  middle  ages  a  new  set  of  names  was  given  to  the 
notes  of  the  Chinese  scale,  according  to  Van  Aalst  in  the  four- 
teenth century  and  by  the  Mongols.  Among  them  was  one 
which  Amiot  writes  Kong,  Van  Aalst  giving  the  same  spelling 
Kung  to  both  this  name  and  the  ancient  one  called  by  Amiot 
Koung.  The  new  name  Kong  was  applied  to  the  note  anciently 
called  Yu,  three  hemitones  below  Koung.  Of  the  habitude  of 
the  flatted  pien-Tche,  which  Van  Aalst  tells  us  was  also  derived 
from  the  Mongols,  and  has  since  become  general  in  China, 
Amiot  says  nothing.  We  have  ourselves  found  it  in  all  the 
records  of  Chinese  scales  (Barrow,  Van  Aalst,  Ellis,  and  our 
own  songs)  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  notes  at  all.  Making  this  change  in  the  position  of  pien- 
Tche,  the  scale  appears  with  its  mediaeval  and  ancient  names  as 
follows : 

Mediaeval:    Ho       Sse       Y       Chang       Tche       Kong       Fan       Ho 
•   (T)  -   (T)  •  (H)    •       (T)    •     (T)     -     (T)    -    (H)  • 
Ancient:    Koung  Chang  Kio     pTche      Tche         Yu         pKg    Koung 

Through  this  change,  the  scale  still  remaining  diatonic,  Koung 
is  no  longer  the  note  below  the  group  of  three,  but  that  below 
the  group  of  two  tones,  and  Kong  is  not,  as  Yu  was,  the  note 
intermediate  to  the  group  of  two,  but  that  between  the  upper 
two  of  the  group  of  three.  In  a  word,  Koung  has  become  Do, 
and  Kong  has  become  La  :  the  ancient  nomenclature  marks  out 
the  European  major;  the  mediaeval,  the  European  minor,  mode. 
The  similarity  in  their  Chinese  names  renders  it  antece- 
dently probable  that  the  two  notes  Do  and  La  have  in  later 
times  shared  between  them  the  position  of  theoretical  primacy 
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anciently  possessed  by  Fa  alone.  While  on  this  point  Amiot 
is  again  silent,  Van  Aalst  prints  in  Chinese  characters  (with  a 
translation)  the  flute  part  of  a  Spring  Hymn  to  Confucius, 
together  with  a  heading  which  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
doubt  determines  the  key  of  the  piece  by  naming  the  note  of 
the  scale  of  reference  on  which  the  Kong  (formerly  Yu)  and 
not  the  Ho  (formerly  Koung)  of  the  referred  scale  falls.  The 
conclusion  of  the  heading  runs  in  Van  Aalst' s  translation : 
"When  employing  Chih  (Tche)  to  intone  a  tune  we  must 
exclude,  leave  aside  the  notes  Kung  (Yu)  and  Yi  (Kio).  Form- 
ing the  key  of  Chih  (Tche),  using  Kong  (Yu)  as  the  note  of 
comparison,  this  proves  to  be  the  case :  but  not  so  when  Ho 
(Koung)  is  used  for  the  keynote,  as  the  following  schemes 
show  : 

Kong  as  keynote :     K    •  CH  •  Ki  •    •  T  •  Y  •    •    K 
CH  •   Ki    •    •  T    •  Y  •    •  K  •  CH 

Koung  as  keynote :  K    •  CH  •  Ki  •    •  T  •    Y    •  K 
•     •    T    •    Y   •    •  K  -CH  •  K 

We  may  accordingly  interpret  this  heading  as  indicating  the 
use  of  Kong  instead  of  Koung  as  keynote.  That  Koung  con- 
tinues to  exercise  this  function  is  expressly  stated  by  Van 
Aalst,  who  gives  an  instance  of  its  employment  in  the  music 
of  the  Stone-chime  in  the  same  hymn  to  Confucius.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the  dual  system  of  major  keys, 
or  keys  of  Do  (Koung,  C)  and  minor  keys,  or  keys  of  La 
(Kong,  A)  that  is  now  exemplified  in  European  music,  is  a  fact 
also  of  present  Chinese  theory. 

But  further,  the  remainder  of  the  heading  of  the  Spring 
Hymn  contributes  evidence  showing  that  beside  using  Do  and 
La  as  alternative  notes  of  comparison  or  keynotes,  the  Chinese 
make  them  the  bases  of  alternative  systems  of  modulation,  in 
one  of  which  the  Koung  of  the  scale  of  reference  and  in  the 
other  its  Kong  (or  Yu)  coincides  in  pitch  with  the  primal  Lu, 
Huang-chung.  The  indication  is  contained  in  the  words  with 
which  the  heading  begins,  —  "Chia-chung  acting  as  Koung." 
For  Chia-chung,  being  the  fourth  Lu,  if  Koung  coincide  with 
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it,  Yu  comes  to  fall  upon  Huang-chung.  The  key  of  Tche, 
which  the  heading  goes  on  to  specify,  is  then  a  key  referring  to 
a  primitive  scale  in  which  not  Koung  but  Kong  coincides  with 
the  primal  Lu.  If  this  surmise  is  correct,  the  Chinese  system 
of  modulation  has  a  complication  not  existing  in  our  own,  and 
which  may  be  expressed  in  European  terms  by  the  supposition 
that  our  musical  notation  should  represent  alternative  intona- 
tions a  minor  third  apart,  so  that  the  same  pitch  could  be  called 
either  A  or  C.  The  relation  of  pitch  between  scales  embody- 
ing the  same  key  in  the  two  systems  is  that  between  the 
scales  of  reference  themselves,  and  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing scheme : 

Mediaeval:     Y  pK    K  CH  Ki    pT  T  Y 

Ancient:        K  CH  Ki    pT  T  Y  pK    K 

It  is  such  a  relation  between  two  Koungs  that  is  illustrated 
in  the  transposition  from  Man-nen-fon  to  Long-how-sa ;  and 
we  may  infer  that  in  the  scales  of  these  two  compositions  we 
have  the  same  key  given  in  each  of  the  two  systems  of  modu- 
lation, the  ancient  or  major  system  of  Koung,  and  the  mediaeval 
or  minor  system  of  Kong.1  If  we  assume  that  the  chromatic 
note  in  the  scale  of  the  Gie-erh  and  the  Kuantzu  .was  intro- 
duced to  make  this  transposition  possible,  the  construction  of 
these  two  instruments  becomes  evidence  that  the  distinction 
of  major  and  minor  in  Chinese  music  is  not  a  matter  of  pure 
theory,  but  a  factor  in  existing  musical  practice. 

Let  us  suppose  a  flute  or  horn  incorporating  within  a  range 
of  ten  or  twelve  notes  one  of  the  keys  of  the  mediaeval  system ; 
for  example,  Koung  =  g,  as  is  common  in  our  songs.  If  it 
were  desired  to  perform  in  the  same  key  in  the  ancient  system 
the  notes  which  it  would  be  of  principal  importance  to  add 
would  be  g8  and  c8,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  scheme : 

Mediaeval :    T        Y        pK  K  CH         Ki  pT  T        Y          pK  K 

d'        e'        f  fl  g'  (g'j)    a'         b'    c"  (c"J)  d"      e"         F*  g" 
Ancient :          pK  K        CH       Ki    pT         T  Y         pK  K         CH 

1  The  key  may  be  regarded  either  as  that  of  Chang  major,  or  as  that  of  pien-Koung 
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The  result  of  leaving  pien-Koung  to  be  produced  by  the 
harder  blowing  of  the  former  Tche  would  be  to  make  it  a  note 
intermediate  between  Yu  and  Koung ;  and  this  supposition 
may  take  its  place  beside  Mr.  Ellis's  mechanical  theory  of  the 
three-quarter  tones  as  another  possible  hypothesis  of  the  origin 
of  this  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  scale.  The  intermediate 
intonation  of  pien-Koung  is  on  this  view,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Chinese  musical  system,  the  outgrowth  of  performance  not  on 
stringed  instruments,  but  on  pipes  ;  and  performance,  moreover, 
principally  pentatonic,  since  it  is  the  subsidiary  importance  of 
pien-Koung  that  renders  unnecessary  its  presentation  in  the 
ancient  key  by  a  special  note.  The  pitch  of  the  note  is 
regarded  on  this  hypothesis  as  a  mark  left  on  the  Chinese 
scale  by  the  duality  of  key  structure  which  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  is  fundamental  in  Chinese  music.1 

Since  cS  represents  a  pentatonic  note  in  the  one  scale,  and 
C  only  a  pien  in  the  other,  a  natural  simplification  of  the  scale 
of  the  instrument  would  be  the  sacrifice  of  c.  With  this  change 
the  scale  supposed  is  that  of  the  Kuantzu,  excepting  that  by  a 
further  and  less  defensible  simplification,  f$,  upon  which  pien- 
Koung  falls  in  the  mediaeval  scale,  is  abandoned  in  the  lower 
octave,  and  Chang  of  the  ancient  scale  left  to  be  represented 
by  g.  To  judge  from  the  notes  used  in  Man-nen-fon  and  Long- 
how-sa,  other  devices  have  been  employed  in  adapting  the  Gie- 
erh  to  give  a  key  in  both  systems.  The  note  g$  has  been 
added,  but  not  ctf,  the  ancient  Yu  being  produced  by  the  harder 
blowing  of  c.  The  mediaeval  pien-Koung  has  apparently  been 
made  an  intermediate  note  (f )  perhaps  after  the  analogy  of  the 

1  The  habitude  of  the  intermediate  pien-Koung,  although  not  mentioned  by  Van 
Aalst,  can  be  inferred  from  a  note  appended  to  his  translation  of  the  flute  part  of  the 
hymn  before  mentioned.  It  is  in  the  minor  (or  Kong)  key  of  Tche  (as  we  have 
seen),  the  pien  of  the  scale  being  omitted.  From  Van  Aalst's  note  we  learn  that  the 
pitch  of  Koung  is  between  one  and  two  semitones  below  Chang.  Since,  as  the 
scheme  herewith  shows,  the  Chang  of  this  key  corresponds  to  Koung  and  its  Koung 
to  pien-Koung, 

pT  •  T  •  Y  •  pK  •    K    .  CH   •  Ki  pT 
T    •  Y  •    .    .    K    •  CH  -    Ki    .    -      T 

this  remark  determines  the  pien-Koung  of  the  scale  of  reference  as  at  the  inter- 
mediate intonation. 
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resultant  pien-Koung  of  the  ancient  scale.  This  equalization 
of  the  (mediaeval)  intervals  Yu-pien-Koung  and  pien-Koung,  - 
Koung  has  apparently  misled  our  performer  into  playing  the 
ancient  Kio  as  g  instead  of  using  gfl,  the  extra  note  provided 
for  the  purpose,  the  latter  becoming  then  an  alternative  pien- 
Tche.  He  has  endeavored,  moreover,  to  enlarge  the  (ancient)  in- 
tervals, K-CH-Ki  by  depressing  e  (Koung)  to  d#  and  f  (Chang) 
to  f.  The  note  d  then  becomes  the  customary  intermediate 
pien-Koung  without  alteration.  The  curious  scale  of  Long- 
how-sa  thus  appears  as  an  unskilful  use  of  not  altogether  perfect 
devices  incorporated  on  the  Gie-erh  for  the  performance  of  a 
given  key  in  both  the  systems  of  Chinese  modulation.1 

A  further  inquiry  remains  to  be  made  regarding  the  Chinese 
system  of  modulation.  In  European  music  the  keynote  is 
also  a  Tonic  :  besides  its  position  of  primacy  as  note  of  com- 
parison in  the  determination  of  keys,  the  Do  or  La  of  the  scale 
is  apt  to  appear  in  a  melody  at  the  first  accented  beat,  and  with 
special  frequency  thereafter :  its  upper  fifth  (or  dominant)  is  apt 
to  be  used  at  points  of  rest  in  the  music,  and  the  note  itself  at 
the  close.2 

To  the  question  whether  Chinese  music  exhibits  this  char- 
acteristic of  tonic  structure  the  answer  suggested  by  a  first 
glance  at  our  collection  of  songs  is  a  negative  one.  There  is 
no  note  which  is  unequivocally  defined  as  the  axis  of  the  music 

1  In  his  accounts  of  Chinese  musical  history  Pere  Amiot  often  refers  to  the  want 
of  comprehension  in  later  times  for  former  achievements  of  theory  and  practice.     In 
Prince  Tsai-yu's  time  (1596)  the  scale  once  heptatonic  had  simplified  itself  to  five 
notes.    One  of  Amiot's  learned  Chinese  friends  said  of  ancient  music,  "  All  our  books 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  loftiest  praise,  but  they  teach  us  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
lost  much  of  the  excellent  method  which  our  ancestors  employed  to  bring  forth  their 
marvellous  effects."     From  the  first  to  the  sixth  century  music  was  generally  neglected 
in  China.     "  At  that  time  the  discovery  was  made  of  several  chimes  of  bells  (embody- 
ing the  system  of  the  Lu),  and  the  Emperor  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  in 
control  of  the  music  of  his  palace,  with  orders  to  make  use  of  them;  but  since  the 
ancient  method  was  forgotten,  the  musicians  employed  but  seven  bells  in  each  chime, 
the  remaining  five  gaining  the  name  of  mute  bells"  (p.  46). 

2  Helmholtz  (p.  410)  describes  the  tonic  demand  of  the  European  musical  con- 
sciousness as  follows :  "  that  the  whole  mass  of  notes  and  harmonic  complexes  should 
be  placed  in  close  and  distinct  relationship  with  a  freely  chosen  Tonic  note;  that  the 
whole  mass  of  notes  in  the  piece  should  be  developed  out  of  this  and  be  brought 
back  again  to  it." 
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in  any  of  them.  An  impression  of  want  of  unity,  doubtless  in 
part  due  to  this  cause,  seems  in  general  to  be  produced  by 
Chinese  music.  Barrow  calls  their  melody  "  an  aggregation  of 
harsh  sounds,"  and  Ambros  speaks  of  it  as  "  well-nigh  devoid 
of  sense  and  connection."  Yet  a  closer  examination  of  our 
songs  brings  to  light  a  tendency  to  the  embodiment  of  a  certain 
form  of  less  pronounced  tonic  structure.  In  most  of  them  the 
note  of  the  scale  on  which  the  composition  ends  has  also  been 
somewhat  more  frequent  than  the  others  during  its  course. 
Moreover,  in  these  cases  it  is  either  the  note  a  fifth  above,  or 
the  note  a  fifth  below,  the  supposed  tonic  (its  dominant  or  sub- 
dominant),  which  is  apt  to  be  the  next  most  prominent  note. 
The  songs  showing  this  g  vast-tonality  are  given  in  the  following 
list,  together  with  the  note  acting  as  tonic  in  each : 

Say-quaw-chung  Tche  (d')  Long-how-sa  (Samien)  Yu  (e') 

Han-Kang  "  Hop-wong-hin  Kio  (b') 

Gie-wong  "  San-fa-tiu  Tche  (d') 

Kwan-mok  "  Song-ting-long  Koung  (g') 

Lo-ting-nyang  Chang  (a')  Sai-ton  Tche  (d') 

All  the  notes  of  the  scale  excepting  the  pien  being  repre- 
sented here,  and  Tche  (which  in  these  songs  has  the  pitch  d'  of 
the  primal  Lu,  Huang-chung)  more  often  than  the  others,  the 
inference  suggests  itself  that  it  may  rather  be  to  this  absolute 
pitch  d'  than  to  any  particular  pentatonic  note  that  the  Chinese 
tend  to  attribute  tonic  functions.  The  two  pien,  which  are 
always  subsidiary,  are  the  notes  called  Fa  and  Si  in  the 
European  scale.  It  was  these  two  notes,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  were  excluded  from  the  position  of  predominant  note  in  the 
music  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  as  far  as  our  songs  are  evidence, 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  freedom  of  tonic  choice  exists  in 
Chinese  musical  practice. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  study  we  have  had  occasion  to 
note  an  unexpected  number  of  points  of  contact  between  the 
European  and  the  Chinese  musical  systems.  The  fixation  of  a 
seven-step  scale  by  the  progression  of  fifths,  and  its  extension 
to  form  a  duodecimal  octave,  have  been  recognized  as  indepen- 
dent achievements  of  the  Chinese  since  the  work  of  Pere 
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Amiot.  We  have  found  further  in  the  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion of  this  process  in  ancient  China  a  suggestion  of  ideas  cur- 
rent in  our  own  time  and  race ;  and  in  the  Chinese  resolution 
of  the  problem  of  a  music  upon  this  foundation,  several  striking 
likenesses  to  that  reached  by  the  European  musical  conscious- 
ness. A  device  of  detail  like  the  Guidonian  hand,  proves  to 
have  its  counterpart  in  China :  perhaps  also  the  "  participa- 
tione "  of  the  mediaeval  Italians.  The  same  step  (La-Si,  Kio 
-pien-Tche)  of  the  identical  diatonic  scale  of  Europe  and  China 
came  to  be  equally  divided  in  the  two  systems  by  a  note  which 
in  China  finally  took  the  place  of  the  next  higher,  while  in 
Europe  the  two  remained  to  form  the  germ  of  the  modern  chro- 
matic scale.  The  transposing  scales  of  ancient  Greece  seem  to 
have  been  based  originally  upon  an  interval  order  identical  with 
the  ancient  three-octave  extension  of  the  Lu,  and  to  have  con- 
stituted a  system  of  primary  and  secondary  keys  like  that  of 
China,  the  nomenclature  of  the  two  being  in  a  manner  opposite. 
The  Chinese  method  of  naming  is  adopted  in  the  key  system 
of  modern  Europe,  although  the  different  origin  of  the  latter 
results  also  in  another  which  we  have  called  individual.  The 
distinction  fundamental  in  European  music  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, of  a  major  and  a  minor  scale,  seems  to  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  Chinese  theory  during  mediaeval  times.  We  have  seen 
reason  to  suspect,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extension  of  this  dis- 
tinction to  the  absolute  pitch  of  the  scale  of  reference  such  as 
has  no  counterpart  in  European  music.  Finally,  our  songs 
indicate  that  Chinese  compositions  may  sometimes  be  conceived 
as  written  in  the  Tonic  style,  and  that  the  same  tonalities  are 
recognized  therein  as  obtained  in  European  music  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Although  the  music  we  have  been  studying  is  that  of  a  third  of 
the  population  of  the  globe,  it  is  still  in  great  measure  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
Chinese  system  of  keys  which  we  have  here  based  on  the  few 
data  accessible  to  the  Occidental  student,  are  to  be  regarded 
not  as  established  results,  but  as  suggestions  for  further  inquiry. 
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APPENDIX.  — ON   THE   PHONOGRAPHIC   STUDY   OF   MUSICAL 
PERFORMANCE. 

The  reproduction  of  sound  is  effected  in  the  phonograph  by  contact 
between  a  needle  fixed  in  a  diaphragm  and  a  wax  cylinder  on  which  an 
inscription  has  previously  been  made  by  another  needle.  Raising  a  lever 
raises  the  needle  off  the  wax,  and  the  arm  bearing  the  diaphragm  being 
movable,  another  contact  may  be  made  at  any  desired  point  on  the  cylinder. 
This  makes  it  possible  either  to  begin  or  to  interrupt  a  phonographic  repro- 
duction at  any  instant  of  the  flow  of  sound  reproduced.  Should  we  wish  to 
grasp  better  what  we  have  just  heard,  raising  the  lever  while  we  move  back 
the  arm  repeats  it  at  once ;  should  we  wish  to  compare  it  with  sound  from 
another  source,  simply  raising  the  lever  silences  the  instrument.  The  phono- 
graph used  in  this  investigation  was  one  of  those  run  by  electrical  power,  the 
rapidity  of  revolution  of  the  cylinder  being  regulated  by  a  screw  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  strength  of  the  current  entering  the  motor.  The  movement  of 
this  screw  raises  or  lowers  the  pitch  of  the  music  reproduced  by  the  phono- 
graph at  the  same  time  that  it  quickens  or  slackens  its  time.  In  practice,  the 
adjustment  of  the  screw  proves  to  be  a  very  delicate  means  of  temporarily 
tuning  a  phonograph  note  to  any  desired  pitch  within  a  considerable  compass. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  sounds  obtained  from  the  phonograph  can  be  relied 
upon  as  an  accurate  reproduction  of  those  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  the 
instrument  is  an  invaluable  apparatus  for  the  investigation  of  primitive  music. 
The  phonograph  brings  vanished  tones  to  actual  hearing  again  just  as  photo- 
graphs and  casts  bring  visibly  and  tangibly  before  us  the  looks  and  shapes  of 
things  far  away.  By  its  aid  the  investigator  can  examine  the  sounds  them- 
selves of  which  a  primitive  musical  performance  has  consisted,  and  in  his 
study,  at  his  leisure ;  he  is  no  longer  restricted  to  inferring  the  practice  of 
the  art  more  or  less  doubtfully  from  documentary  evidence  or  from  instrumen- 
tal forms  :  he  is  no  longer  even  dependent  on  his  observations  of  such  primi- 
tive performances  as  he  may  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear,  or  on  his 
memory  of  them.  The  phonograph  places  the  music  itself  permanently  at  his 
command.  Its  reproductions  may  be  indefinitely  repeated;  many  parts  of 
these  inscriptions  have  in  our  examination  been  traversed  perhaps  a  score  of 
times ;  but  notwithstanding  these  repetitions  it  has  been  impossible  to  detect 
the  least  deterioration  in  the  reproduction.  Whatever  the  life  of  a  phono- 
graph cylinder  may  be,  it  is  far  longer  than  suffices  for  the  most  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  inscribed  sound.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  the  music  pre- 
served by  the  phonograph  can  be  interrupted  at  any  point.  Both  of  these 
essentials  of  a  stricter  study  are  impossible  in  the  case  of  actual  playing  or 
singing  by  primitive  musicians.  Our  Chinamen,  although  no  troublesome 
demands  were  made  upon  them,  already  began  to  grow  restive  during  the 
second  interview. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  performance  of  the  phonograph  in  its  exist- 
ing state  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  harsh,  scraping  noise,  very  percep- 
tible, although  not  loud  enough  to  obscure  the  inscribed  sound,  is,  as  far  as 
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my  experience  goes,  the  constant  accompaniment  of  a  phonographic  repro- 
duction ;  and  noises  of  other  kinds  occasionally  make  themselves  heard. 

Nor  is  the  reproduction  of  musical  tone  in  the  phonograph  by  any  means 
a  perfect  one.  Beauty  of  timbre  is  very  largely  lost  therein.  This  is,  per- 
haps, in  part  due  to  the  rapid  quavering  to  which  a  phonograph  note  seems 
always  subject,  and  which  is  very  likely  both  a  very  small  and  quick  waxing 
and  waning  of  intensity  and  a  very  minute  wavering  in  pitch,  the  latter  being 
the  result  of  the  former.  Although  for  this  reason  a  phonograph  note  is 
never  critically  agreeable,  yet  tone-color  of  marked  character  remains  readily 
recognizable  therein.  In  this  respect  the  phonographic  cylinder  outdoes  the 
photographic  plate  which  has  never  been  able  as  yet  to  reproduce  visual  color 
at  all,  but  at  most  only  the  distribution  of  light  in  the  subject. 

But  these  impurities  of  tone  seriously  detract  from  only  the  aesthetic,  and 
not  the  scientific,  value  of  a  phonographic  reproduction.  It  remains  to  ask 
whether  the  phonograph  accurately  reproduces  the  sequence  of  pitch  in  a 
music.  If  it  does  this,  it  will  also  reproduce  its  scheme  of  time,  the  other 
fundamental  element  in  musical  texture.  Evidently  in  this  respect  the  accu- 
racy of  the  instrument  is  considerable :  else  the  vocal  selections,  cornet 
solos,  brass  band  pieces,  etc.,  etc.,  which  we  hear  to  our  greater  or  less  satis- 
faction in  phonographic  exhibitions,  would  be  beyond  its  powers.  In  order 
to  determine  this  point  more  exactly,  a  test  was  made  with  the  specially  tuned 
harmonium  invented  by  the  late  A.  J.  Ellis,  and  known  to  the  readers  of  his 
translation  of  Helmholtz's  Sensations  of  Tone  as  the  Harmonical.  One  of  the 
intervals  embodied  between  adjacent  notes  of  this  instrument  is  that  called  the 
Syntonic  Comma,  f  J-,  a  difference  of  pitch  of  only  22  cents,  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  tempered  semitone.  The  Harmonical  was  set  against  the  table  on  which 
the  phonograph  was  placed,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  played  upon 
with  the  right  hand  while  the  left  managed  the  phonograph.  The  latter 
instrument  being  adjusted  to  run  so  that  the  needle  took  about  two  minutes 
to  traverse  the  cylinder,  an  inscription  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was 
taken  of  a  single  note  of  the  Harmonical,  alternated  with  various  others  and 
held  at  each  recurrence  during  several  seconds.  In  the  reproduction  this 
repeated  note  was  tuned  by  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  screw  so  that  it  fell 
between  those  notes  of  the  Harmonical  which  are  22  cents  apart,  and,  as  far 
as  could  be  judged,  was  as  much  above  one  as  below  the  other.  In  the 
majority  of  several  trials  on  different  days,  it  preserved  this  intermediate  posi- 
tion at  each  recurrence  not  only  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  but  to  the  end  of 
several  successive  reproductions  of  the  melody.  At  no  time  did  it  move  in 
the  course  of  one  reproduction  far  enough  from  this  intermediate  position  to 
be  identified  in  pitch  with  either  of  the  neighboring  Harmonical  notes : 
although  on  two  occasions  it  seemed  to  run  through  this  interval  of  about  the 
eighteenth  of  a  tone  in  the  course  of  three  continuous  repetitions  of  the  repro- 
duction. The  result  of  this  test  indicates  that  under  favorable  conditions  the 
phonograph  run  by  electric  power  at  a  medium  rate  can  reproduce  a  sequence 
of  pitch  which  covers  the  cylinder,  correctly  to  within  an  almost  imperceptible 
fraction  of  a  tone. 

The  songs  of  our  collection  have  been  written  down  a  few  notes  at  a  time 
by  ear,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  one  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Hamlin's 
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smaller  harmoniums,  to  one  of  whose  notes  one  of  the  prominent  notes  of  the 
song  was  first  approximately  tuned,  and  which  was  set  like  the  Harmonical 
within  reach  of  the  right  hand.  In  the  critical  examination  it  was  endeav- 
ored to  make  and  keep  the  tuning  of  this  note  accurate ;  for  such  a  study  as 
has  been  made  of  these  reproductions  takes  a  much  longer  time  than  that 
during  which  the  above  test  indicates  the  phonograph  maintains  its  pitch 
accurately.  Nevertheless,  having  carefully  tuned  a  prominent  note  of  the 
song  to  one  of  the  harmonium  notes  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination,  in 
several  cases  where  the  reference  back  to  this  note  was  omitted,  the  two 
proved  indistinguishable  at  the  end  perhaps  of  half  an  hour,  and  only  in  two 
or  three  cases  was  there  doubt  thrown  on  the  work  by  a  noticeable  alteration 
of  the  phonograph  pitch.  It  is  still  to  be  recommended  that  in  such  exami- 
nations the  note  tuned  to  the  harmonium  should  be  revisited  every  few  minutes, 
to  be  sure  that  no  aberration  has  taken  place.  The  phonograph  being  accu- 
rately tuned,  the  pitch  of  each  successive  note  of  the  song  which  exhibited 
that  quality  distinctly  was  then  determined  by  cutting  off  the  sound  from  the 
instrument  the  instant  that  note  had  been  struck,  and  immediately  comparing 
it  with  notes  of  the  harmonium.  In  most  cases,  divergencies  from  any  har- 
monium semitone  came  to  light ;  the  proportion  of  these  divergencies  from 
the  nearest  semitones  above  and  below  was  then  sought  to  be  estimated  as 
nearly  as  might  be  by  repeated  trials. 

In  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  correctness  with  which  the  course  of 
pitch  constituting  a  melody  can  be  determined  in  this  way  from  a  phono- 
graphic reproduction  when  its  notes  diverge  in  various  amounts  from  the  notes 
of  the  instrument  of  comparison,  use  was  again  made  of  the  Harmonical.  This 
instrument  contains  between  the  notes  C  of  the  four  lower  octaves  the  follow- 
ing complicated  scale : 

INTERVALS  BETWEEN  SUCCESSIVE  NOTES  IN  CENTS. 
c        db        d        eb       e        f       g      ab      a        g^         bb       b         c 

l82     22   112    70    112  204   112   70    85      49     70    112 

An  inscription  was  taken  of  forty-eight  Harmonical  notes  in  which  each  of 
those  between  c'  and  c"  occurred  several  times.  This  was  then  carefully 
written  down  according  to  the  above  method,  using  the  harmonium  as  the  in- 
strument of  comparison.  The  initial  note  of  the  sequence,  which  was  the 
harmonical  d',  was  tuned  in  the  reproduction  to  d  *  of  the  harmonium. 
These  two  sounds  being  about  125  cents  apart  in  absolute  pitch,  the  notes  of 
the  reproduced  melody  were  by  this  means  thrown  in  among  the  harmonium 
semitones  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  impossible  to  predict  where  they  ought  to 
have  come,  and  the  mind  was  left  entirely  free  to  determine  where  they  did 
come.  The  different  estimates  in  the  case  of  recurrences  of  the  same  note 
(however  far  apart  in  the  melody)  proved  in  general  closely  similar.  In  nine 
out  of  the  thirteen  different  notes  used  in  the  sequence,  the  various  judgments 
fell  within  a  twentieth  of  a  tone  (or  ten  cents)  of  one  another ;  in  the  other 

1  g^  is  tuned  as  the  natural  seventh  (ratio  4:7)  of  the  C  below. 
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four  they  fell  15,  23,  25,  and  28  cents  apart.  Taking  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  various  estimates  as  the  indicated  pitch  for  each  note,  the  following  inter- 
val order  resulted : 

Real:         (182)  (22)  (112)  (70)  (112)  (204)  (112)  (70)  (85)  (49)  (70)  (112) 

c       d^      d        &      e         f         g        a?       a     g^      b^      b        c 
Estimated :  195      25      100      94      115      173      118      85      83      58      94      98 

In  nine  of  these  intervals  the  errors  are  not  over  15  cents,  or  the  fourteenth 
of  a  tone ;  in  two  they  are  24  cents,  or  the  eighth  of  a  tone ;  and  one  reaches 
31  cents,  or  the  sixth  of  a  tone.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  Harmonical 
reproduction  was  hardly  as  loud  and  clear  as  those  of  most  of  the  songs  of 
our  collection. 

These  tests  of  the  phonograph  and  of  the  ear  give  a  basis  for  considerable 
confidence  in  the  novel  method  employed  in  this  investigation  of  primitive 
musical  performance.1  The  phonograph  seems  under  favorable  conditions  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  a  sequence  of  intervals  with  an  accuracy  which  may  be 
regarded  as  well-nigh  perfect,  and  which  one  would  call  truly  wonderful  were 
not  all  wonder  in  connection  with  this  instrument.  Furthermore,  the  result 
of  the  above  experiment  with  the  intricate  interval  order  of  the  Harmonical 
seems  to  indicate  that  a  good  musical  ear  can  by  this  method  of  estimated 
divergences  of  the  phonograph  notes  from  those  of  an  instrument  of  compari- 
son gain  an  idea  of  a  course  of  pitch  presented  in  phonographic  reproduction 
which  will  be  correct  to  within  small  fractions  of  a  tone.  We  may  claim,  there- 
fore, for  records  of  primitive  performance  made  in  this  way  from  the  phono- 
graph, an  accuracy  sufficient  for  purposes  of  close  study,  and  which  is  much 
greater  than  could  be  attained  without  its  aid.  In  the  Lehre  von  den  Ton- 
cnpfindungen  (4th  ed.,  p.  435)  Helmholtz  quotes  the  observation  of  a 
friend,  an  "  ausgezeichneter  Musiker,"  in  regard  to  the  singing  of  the  Der- 
vishes in  Cairo.  That  which  at  first  was  thought  to  be  a  false  intonation,  he 
finally  convinced  himself  was  the  quarter  tone  (about  50  cents)  of  the  Arabian 
scale.  Although  to  notice  in  performance  a  musical  habitude  as  delicate  as 
this  would  demand  an  acute  musical  sense,  in  the  detailed  study  it  is  possible 
to  give  a  phonographic  reproduction  it  would  reveal  itself  at  once  even  to  an 
observer  of  ordinary  powers.  The  only  references  we  have  found  by  previ- 
ous students  to  the  division  of  a  semitone  in  Chinese  music,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  intermediate  pien-Koung  of  our  songs,  are  the  incidental  remarks  of 
Van  Aalst  already  referred  to. 

1  The  application  of  the  phonograph  to  the  exacter  study  of  music  was  first  made, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  my  examination  of  Indian  songs  from  the  Zufii  pueblo,  of  which 
the  results  were  published  last  May  in  the  first  volume  of  "  A  Journal  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology."  (Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.^ 


DISCUSSIONS. 
DR.  MUNSTERBERG'S  THEORY  OF  MIND  AND  BODY  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

DR.  MilNSTERBERG  has  given  us  in  the  course  of  his  psychological 
writings1  a  very  brilliant  and  striking  presentation  of  what  Professor 
James  calls  "  the  conscious-automaton  theory."  I  propose  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  give  a  summary  of  this  and  of  his  resulting  theory  of 
will,  followed  in  each  case  by  criticism. 

If  we  ask,  says  Dr.  Miinsterberg,  what  it  is  which  is  immediately  given 
in  experience,  we  find  that  it  is  neither  a  material  world  nor  a  soul,  but 
simply  consciousness  —  the  consciousness  of  a  definite  content.  This 
content  we  are  led  by  an  unconscious  impulse  to  separate  into  two  series 
—  a  series  of  perceptions  of  matter,  and  a  series  of  mental  states ;  and 
the  question  is,  how  are  these  series  related  to  each  other? 

The  popular  theory  conceives  the  relation  as  if  the  soul  were  situated 
at  a  point  in  the  brain,  where  on  the  one  hand  it  underwent  changes 
caused  by  bodily  processes,  and  on  the  other  was  able  by  a  mere 
exercise  of  volition  to  impart  to  the  body  an  impulse  of  motion.  This 
theory,  though  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  every-day  life,  overlooks  that 
necessity  of  thought  which  obliges  us  to  seek  the  explanation  of  every 
physical  phenomenon  in  previous  physical  phenomena,  and  which  finds 
its  expression  in  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  "  It  is  cer- 
tain that  every  voluntary  act  is  far  more  than  a  physico-chemical  pro- 
cess ;  but  equally  certain  that  physical  science,  in  explaining  voluntary 
action,  must  attend  solely  to  the  physico-chemical  process."  "  If  a 
mental  act  could  be  wholly  or  partly  the  cause  of  a  motion  of  matter, 
the  lawful  relations  between  kinetic  and  potential  energy  would  be 
destroyed."  The  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  nothing  but  a  motion  of 
matter ;  physical  science  must  therefore  assume  it  to  be  completely 
explicable  as  the  result  of  prior  material  conditions. 

The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  not  a  mere  induction  from 
experience,  but  a  necessary  presupposition  of  thought  with  regard  to 

1  Dr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  Privatdocent  an  der  Universitat  Freiburg  (Baden), 
Die  Willenshandlung :  ein  Beitrag  zur  physiologischen  Psychologic,  Freiburg,  1889, 
pp.  loo-ni;  Beitrage  zur  experimentellen  Physiologic,  Freiburg,  1890,  Heft  I, 
Einleitung:  Bewusstsein  und  Gehirn,  pp.  6-19;  Ueber  Aufgaben  und  Methoden 
der  Psychologic,  Leipzig,  1891,  pp.  13-37. 
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natural  events.  If  it  were  only  an  induction  drawn  from  the  observa- 
tion of  non-organic  processes,  we  might  well  anticipate  an  exception  to 
its  universality  where  matter  borders  upon  mind.  That  it  does  not 
express  an  observation,  but  a  postulate  which  we  bring  with  us  to  the 
explanation  of  nature,  appears  when  we  consider  what  is  meant  by 
explanation. 

To  explain  means  to  resolve  the  complicated  phenomena  we  meet 
with  in  experience  into  simpler,  more  perspicuous  ones.  We  under- 
stand a  physical  event  when  we  have  analyzed  it  into  the  elementary 
processes  that  make  it  up.  If  we  wish  to  explain  these,  we  resolve  them 
into  others  still  more  elementary,  till  we  reach  the  simplest  processes 
conceivable,  namely  such  as  are  continuously  imaginable.  These  last 
cannot  be  analyzed  into  others  still  simpler,  for  what  is  imaginable  is 
incapable  of  further  analysis.  But  the  causal  impulse  does  not  require 
that  they  should  be  further  analyzed ;  for  we  think  we  discover  in  them 
a  certain  intrinsic  necessity  which  makes  further  explanation  superfluous. 
These  simplest  processes  are  described  in  the  physical  axioms.  When 
an  event  is  shown  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  physical  axioms,  we  regard 
it  as  explained. 

A  complicated  process  is  thus  explained  by  being  resolved  into  sim- 
ple processes  which  are  continuously  imaginable  and  necessary.  The 
entire  cosmic  process  would  be  completely  explained,  on  its  physical 
side,  if  we  could  resolve  it  without  remainder  into  an  infinity  of  simple 
processes,  each  continuously  imaginable  and  necessary.  We  should 
then  be  able,  if  our  minds  were  only  vast  enough,  to  picture  to  our- 
selves the  entire  course  of  nature  in  all  its  details  as  one  continuous 
panorama,  in  which  every  transition  would  appear  to  us  to  be  a  neces- 
sary one. 

Since  the  explanation  of  natural  processes  presupposes  their  continu- 
ous imaginability,  it  is  evident  that  any  psychophysical  hypothesis  which 
assumes  the  presence  of  lacuna  or  discontinuities  in  nature  violates  the 
fundamental  postulate  upon  which  physical  science  depends.  That 
postulate,  commonly  known  as  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
forbids  us  to  suppose  that  a  motion  can  arise  out  of  nothing  or  pass 
away  into  nothing.  "  That  motion  arises  out  of  motion  is  in  itself  no 
more  intelligible  than  that  motion  arises  out  of  nothing;  but  only 
the  former  is  continuously  imaginable,  only  the  former  therefore  expli- 
cable." 

The  conservation  of  energy  therefore  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  any 
physical  energy  is  lost  when  sensory  nerve-impulses  give  rise  to  a  sensa- 
tion, or  that  any  energy  comes  into  existence  when  a  volition  is  followed 
by  a  nervous  discharge  into  the  muscles.  We  must  rather  suppose  that 
the  sensory  nerve-impulses  produce  commotions  in  the  cortical  nerve- 
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cells,  and  that  these  manifest  themselves  in  consciousness  in  the  form  of 
a  sensation;  and  that  the  motor  nerve-impulses  are  caused  by  other 
commotions  in  the  cortical  nerve-cells,  which  last  manifest  themselves 
in  consciousness  in  the  form  of  a  volition.  We  must  suppose,  in  short, 
that  physical  processes  constitute  a  locked  system,  every  subsequent 
state  of  which  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  immediately  preceding  state  ; 
that  the  nervous  system  is  a  highly  complex  mechanism  for  adapting  the 
movements  of  an  animal  to  environing  conditions  in  a  manner  useful  to 
the  animal ;  and  that  consciousness  is  a  parallel  manifestation,  concomi- 
tant to  certain  processes  in  the  highest  nerve-centres. 

We  thus  have  two  series  of  events  running  parallel  to  each  other — a 
continuous  series  of  physical  events,  and  side  by  side  with  it  an  inter- 
rupted series  of  mental  events,  corresponding  to  certain  portions  of  the 
physical  series.  The  doctrine  thus  far  developed  is  that  of  a  psycho- 
physical  parallelism.  Now  physics  in  its  sphere  can  never  explain  the 
mental  series,  any  more  than  psychology  in  its  sphere  can  explain  the 
physical  series.  Yet  the  two  sustain  the  most  intimate  relations  to  each 
other,  for  no  mental  events  ever  happen,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
except  in  connection  with  physical  events.  We  therefore  need  an 
hypothesis  to  account  for  this  connection. 

Such  an  hypothesis  must  either  conceive  the  two  series  as  co-ordi- 
nate, or  regard  one  of  them  as  subordinate  to  the  other.  They  might, 
in  the  first  place,  be  conceived  to  be  co-ordinate,  yet  in  other  respects 
independent,  each  series  taking  place  according  to  laws  of  its  own.  But 
this  hypothesis  would  afford  no  explanation  of  their  remarkable  corre- 
spondence —  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  every  bodily  disturbance 
of  sufficient  intensity  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation,  and  every  emotion 
and  volition  by  bodily  changes.  Our  knowledge  of  the  spatial  world  and 
our  ability  to  act  in  it  depend  upon  this  fact,  which  cannot  therefore 
be  an  accident.  The  hypothesis  in  question  is  thus  as  good  as  none 
at  all. 

A  second  hypothesis,  first  proposed  by  Leibniz,  assumes  the  two  series 
to  be  co-ordinate,  but  supposes  them  to  have  been  created  and  set  run- 
ning by  a  cosmic  Intellect,  like  two  clocks  which  always  correspond, 
yet  do  not  mutually  influence  each  other.  This  hypothesis  —  that  of 
pre-established  harmony  —  only  repeats  the  problem  in  another  form  ; 
for  the  relations  between  such  a  cosmic  Intellect  and  the  world  of  mat- 
ter constitute  a  far  more  difficult  psychophysical  problem  than  the  one 
we  are  seeking  to  solve. 

Turning  therefore  to  the  hypothesis  which  regards  one  series  as  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other,  we  assume  in  the  first  place,  with  Aristotle,  Spi- 
noza, Hegel,  von  Hartmann,  and  Wundt,  that  the  mental  series  is  the 
condition  of  the  physical. 
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A  serious  objection  to  this  hypothesis  lies  in  the  discontinuity  and 
irregularity  of  the  mental  series.  Every  hour  of  deep  sleep  interrupts 
it.  At  one  moment  we  have  only  a  few  dull,  monotonous  sensations, 
at  another  a  multitude  of  clear  and  articulate  ideas,  accompanied  by 
conflicting  emotions.  These  incalculable  fluctuations  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  regard  the  content  of  one  moment  as  the  adequate  cause  of 
the  content  of  the  next.  Even  if  memory,  thought,  and  will  could  be 
explained  as  results  of  previous  states  of  consciousness,  no  explanation 
could  be  given  of  such  an  absolutely  new  fact  as  a  fresh  sensation  or 
perception. 

The  only  conceivable  way  of  constructing  a  continuous  causal  series 
on  the  mental  side,  so  as  to  explain  all  mental  states  as  effects  of  previ- 
ous mental  states,  would  be  to  assume  the  existence  of  mental  states  of 
which  we  are  not  conscious,  and  use  these  to  fill  out  the  lacuna  of  con- 
sciousness. This  assumption  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  illegitimate ;  for  it 
belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  a  mental  state  to  be  present  to  conscious- 
ness, and  an  unconscious  mental  state  therefore  involves  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  But  if  for  argument's  sake  we  nevertheless  make  it,  and  sup- 
pose that  not  only  the  molecular  motions  that  go  on  in  our  brains  but 
all  motions  of  matter  are  accompanied  by  some  kind  of  mental  state ; 
if,  that  is  to  say,  we  look  upon  the  material  world  as  only  an  outer  shell 
covering  an  infinitude  of  conscious,  semi-conscious,  and  unconscious 
mental  states — it  still  remains  true  that  these  states  are  all  mine;  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  existence  of  another  consciousness  than 
my  own ;  and  I  am  confined  in  the  barrenest  solipsism. 

In  short,  a  consistent  spiritualistic  theory  of  the  relations  of  mind  and 
body  is  simply  impossible,  and  we  therefore  turn  to  the  only  hypothesis 
which  remains  —  the  hypothesis  according  to  which  the  physical  series 
is  the  condition  of  the  mental.  This  means  that  physical  events  take 
place  independently,  according  to  laws  of  their  own,  and  that  a  few  of 
them — namely,  certain  events  in  the  cortex  —  are  the  indispensable 
condition  for  the  occurrence  of  mental  events.  The  psychophysical 
materialism  which  this  doctrine  asserts  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  philosophical  materialism,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  reality 
of  the  world  is  matter,  a  frequent  but  wholly  unjustifiable  inference 
from  it. 

Psychophysical  materialism  is  often  supposed  to  be  correctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  statement  that  brain-events  cause  states  of  consciousness. 
This  is  an  illegitimate  use  of  the  word  cause.  For  the  statement  would 
mean,  if  true,  that  what  was  at  one  moment  a  molecular  motion  in  the 
brain  was  at  the  next  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  that  the  transition 
from  one  to  the  other  could  be  continuously  imagined  —  a  manifest 
absurdity.  Causality  can  only  connect  physical  with  physical,  not  phys- 
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ical  with  mental.    The  correct  statement  is  that  brain-events  are  the 
indispensable  condition,  or  substratum,  of  mental  events. 

In  what  sense  is  explanation  possible  in  psychology,  on  the  material- 
istic psychophysical  theory?  Owing  to  the  characteristics  of  the  men- 
tal series  mentioned  above,  —  its  discontinuity  and  irregularity,  and 
the  frequent  appearance  of  states  that  are  entirely  new,  —  it  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  follow  the  analogy  of  physical  explanation  and 
interpret  the  mental  state  of  one  moment  as  the  adequate  cause  of  the 
mental  state  of  the  next.  But  a  different  kind  of  explanation  is  possi- 
ble. " While  I  write  this,  tone-sensations  invade  my  consciousness; 
some  one  in  the  next  house  begins  to  play  upon  the  piano.  Is  this 
intrusion  of  tone-sensations  inexplicable?  Psychologically  it  is,  for 
they  were  not  preceded  in  consciousness  by  a  content  from  which  I 
could  have  inferred  their  approach.  But  every  mental  event  is  con- 
comitant to  an  event  in  the  brain,  which  latter  is  the  necessary  result  of 
preceding  physical  events,  and  as  such  perfectly  explicable."  We  may 
therefore  say  that  a  perception  or  other  mental  event  is  explained  when 
it  is  shown  to  be  the  concomitant  of  a  brain-event  the  occurrence  of 
which  at  the  given  moment  is  intelligible  as  a  result  of  the  physical 
conditions.  The  lawful  sequences  of  physical  phenomena  thus  furnish 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  sequences  of 
mental  phenomena. 

In  commenting  upon  the  foregoing  discussion,  I  shall  speak  first  of 
the  general  theory  of  parallelism,  and  later  of  the  special  form  of  it 
which  Dr.  Munsterberg  professes  in  his  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of 
mind  upon  body. 

The  theory  of  parallelism  appears  to  those  who  accept  it  to  be  a  nec- 
essary inference  from  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  If  this  is, 
as  Helmholtz  says,  "  a  universal  law  of  all  natural  phenomena," l  it  must 
apply  to  the  motions  of  molecules  in  the  brain  as  much  as  to  similar 
motions  outside  the  body.  This  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect  in 
view  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  life.  But  if  the  conservation  of  energy 
applies  to  brain-events,  these  must  form  a  locked  system,  and  states  of 
consciousness  must  accompany  without  modifying  them. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  surely  surprising  that  Professor 
James  in  his  chapter  on  mind  and  body  should  not  even  have  mentioned 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Professor  Ladd  at  least  tells  us 
clearly  what  he  thinks  of  it,  for  in  his  recent  Outlines  he  describes  it  as 
"  only  a  valid  and  useful  working  hypothesis  under  which  we  may  bring 
certain  classes  of  physical  phenomena." 

1  Vortrage  und  Reden,  1,  151. 
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The  German  psychologists  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  to 
judge  from  the  following  passages  from  a  recent  article  by  Professor 
Wundt : J 

I  have  often  explained  why  I  regard  an  influxus  physicus  in  the  sense  of 
Cartesian  dualism  as  an  impossibility,  and  believe  the  conception  of  a  paral- 
lelism between  mental  and  physical  processes  to  be  required  by  empirical 
psychology.  .  .  .  The  Cartesian  theory  is  untenable  because  it  assumes  a 
causal  connection  between  entirely  incomparable  facts.  A  sensation  can  no 
more  be  explained  by  a  motion  than  a  motion  by  a  sensation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  an  external  movement  as  a  physical  process 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  previous  physical  process,  as  for  example  by  a 
sensory  excitation;  and  that,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  natural 
causation,  there  can  be  no  motion  for  which  such  an  explanation  must  not 
be  postulated. 

Dr.  Miinsterberg  has  rightly  seen  that  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
of  interaction  between  mind  and  body  depends  upon  the  meaning  and 
implications  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  While  his  account  of 
this  matter  will  perhaps  prove  more  suggestive  than  convincing,  it  at 
least  seems  to  me  to  contain  the  antidote  to  a  current  abuse  of  the 
Humian  doctrine  of  causality,  to  which  I  wish  to  devote  a  few  words. 

Defenders  of  interaction  tell  us  that  Hume,  Kant,  and  Lotze  have 
shown  that  we  never  discern  a  causal  bond  uniting  the  cause  with  the 
effect.2  In  the  sense  that  we  never  perceive  an  identity  between  cause 
and  effect,  or  a  transference  of  energy  from  one  to  the  other,  or  anything 
more  than  a  mere  empirical  succession,  this  is  doubtless  true.  But  the 
hasty  inference  that  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  impenetra- 
ble to  reason,  in  such  a  way  that  any  cause  might  conceivably  be  joined 
with  any  effect,  is  entirely  unwarranted.  For  there  exist  at  least  a  great 
number  of  cases  in  which  cause  and  effect  are  connected  by  qualitative 
and  even  quantitative  relations  which  make  it  appear  by  no  means  so 
irrational  that  one  should  be  succeeded  by  the  other.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  achievements  of  modern  science  consists,  for  example,  in  the 
proof  that  physical  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  minute  particles  of 
bodies,  and  that  where  ordinary  motion  is  transformed  into  heat  there  is 
an  exact  equivalence  between  the  amount  of  motion  lost  and  the  amount 
of  heat  evolved.  In  this  case,  cause  and  effect  are  not  only  qualitatively 
alike,  but  an  exact  quantitative  relation  exists  between  them.  Now  these 
qualitative  and  quantitative  relations  constitute  a  phenomenal  bond  be- 

1  Philosophische  Studien,  VI,  3  (1890)  :  Zur  Lehre  von  den  Gemiithsbewegungen. 

2  James,  Psychology,  I,  137:  "But  one  has  no  right  to  pull  the  pall  over  the 
psychic  half  of  the  subject  only,  as  the  automatists  do,  and  to  say  that  that  causation 
is  unintelligible,  whilst  in  the  same  breath  one  dogmatizes  about  material  causation 
as  if  Hume,  Kant,  and  Lotze  had  never  been  born." 
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tween  cause  and  effect  which  remains  entirely  unaffected  by  the  Hume- 
Kant- Lotzian  arguments. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the -bare  notion  of  causality  contains  no  sug- 
gestion of  such  an  equivalence.  For  all  that,  the  demonstration  of 
quantitative  relations  between  successive  events  gives  us  a  far  more  per- 
fect understanding  of  their  connection  than  the  mere  knowledge  that 
they  stand  related  as  cause  and  effect.  Once  the  possibility  of  such  an 
understanding  is  suggested,  it  must,  however  seldom  realizable,  remain 
ever  after  the  beau-ideal  of  the  physicist.  If,  however,  investigation 
proves  it  to  be  realizable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  —  and  this,  I 
take  it,  is  the  actual  fact,  —  a  strong  presumption  is  raised  with  regard 
to  any  particular  physical  event  that  it  can  be  shown  to  be  connected 
with  previous  physical  events  by  relations  of  quantitative  exactitude. 

Now  the  form  in  which  this  ideal  has  been  realized  is  this,  that  the 
amount  of  energy  contained  in  the  cause  has  been  found  to  be  equal  to 
the  amount  contained  in  the  effect.  But  if  the  cause  always  contains 
the  same  amount  of  energy  as  the  effect,  the  sum  of  all  the  causes  in  the 
universe  must  contain  the  same  amount  of  energy  as  the  sum  of  all  their 
effects,  and  the  quantity  of  energy  in  existence  must  be  constant  — 
which  is  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.1 

If  now  from  the  causal  relations  of  physical  events  inter  se  we  turn 
to  those  between  physical  and  mental  events,  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
resembling  physical  explanation  is  here  possible.  There  can  be  no 
exact  quantitative  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  for  the  two  are  in- 
commensurable. We  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  the  cause  passing 
over  into  the  effect,  for  they  belong  to  different  orders  of  existence. 
"  The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness is  unthinkable."  The  cause  belonging  to  a  given  effect  can  at  most 
be  indicated,  but  the  connection  between  the  two  cannot  be  explained. 

Of  course  it  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  a  certain  event  in  the 
nervous  centres  should  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  sensation, 
or  that  a  volition  should  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  nervous 
discharge  into  the  muscles.     But  no  such  phenomenal  bond  can  exist  as 
that  which  connects  two  physical  events,  and  we  can  only  say  that  the 
cause  is  invariably  succeeded  by  the  effect.     To  say  that  the  nervous  , 
event  actively  produced  the  sensation,  or  that  the  volition  actively  pro- ) 
duced  the  motor  discharge,  would  be  to  assume  the  existence  of  pre-/ 
cisely  that  unseen  bond  which  Hume,  Kant,  and  Lotze  have  disproved.' 

We  may  correctly  say  that  a  physical  cause  produces  a  physical  effect ; 
the  fall  of  a  stone,  for  example,  being  a  mode  of  motion,  may  as  prop- 
erly be  said  to  produce  that  other  mode  of  motion  which  we  call  heat, 

1  Wundt,  Die  physikalischen  Axiome,  Erlangen,  1866,  pp.  128-132. 
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as  a  shoemaker  with  a  given  quantity  of  leather  may  be  said  to  produce 
a  certain  number  of  pairs  of  shoes.  But  we  cannot  properly  say  that 
a  physical  cause  produces  a  mental  effect,  or  vice  versa,  because  no  such 
quantitative  relations  connect  the  cause  with  the  effect  as  in  the  former 
case.  We  cannot  speak  of  production,  but  only  of  invariable  succession. 

It  is  entirely  credible  that  a  nervous  impulse  coming  inwards  along  a 
sensory  fibre  should  have  a  side- effect  in  the  shape  of  a  sensation ;  but 
why  the  physical  energy  embodied  in  the  nerve-impulse  should  on 
that  account  be  debarred  from  producing  all  the  physical  effects  which 
it  would  have  produced  had  there  been  no  sensation,  and  why  these  in 
turn  should  not  go  on  to  produce  all  their  natural  effects  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  physics,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  In  the  same  way, 
it  is  entirely  credible  that  the  event  in  the  cerebral  cortex  which  causes 
a  motor  discharge  should  have  been  immediately  preceded  by  a  voli- 
tion ;  but  how  the  presence  of  the  volition  absolves  us  from  the  duty  of 
explaining  this  cortical  event  by  means  of  previous  cortical  events,  and 
supposing  the  energy  contained  in  it  to  have  been  derived  from  them  in 
a  manner  strictly  consistent  with  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand.  If  we  were  obliged  to  choose  between 
explaining  the  motor  discharge  by  means  of  previous  cortical  events  or 
by  means  of  the  antecedent  volition,  we  should  have  good  reason  to  hesi- 
tate. But  this  is  not  the  alternative;  the  motor  discharge  cannot  be 
explained  by  means  of  the  volition,  which  can  at  best  be  only  its  invari- 
able antecedent ;  and  the  question  simply  is,  whether  we  will  explain  the 
motor  discharge  in  the  usual  way,  by  means  of  previous  physical  events, 
or  will  decline  to  explain  it  at  all.  If  we  take  the  latter  course,  we  not 
only  reject  the  only  explanation  of  which  the  case  admits,  but  load  our- 
selves with  the  gratuitous  hypothesis  that  a  quantity  of  physical  energy 
suddenly  came  into  existence. 

Whether  advocates  of  the  common-sense  theory  believe  they  have 
immediate  experience  of  the  mind's  power  to  inaugurate  physical 
changes,  or  are  influenced  by  ethical  and  aesthetical  considerations,  the 
idea  of  the  physical  efficacy  of  mind  involves  precisely  that  fallacious 
notion  of  an  invisible  causal  nexus  which  Hume,  Kant,  and  Lotze 
strove  to  overthrow.  Once  eliminate  this  imaginary  bond  between 
mental  cause  and  physical  effect,  and  we  are  left  with  a  bare  empirical 
succession,  for  which  it  is  evident  that  the  parallelism  theory  makes  as 
ample  provision  as  the  theory  of  common  sense. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  make  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the 
wealth  of  physiological  facts,  such,  for  example,  as  the  effects  upon  the 
mental  functions  of  injuries,  poisons,  intoxicants,  hard  labor,  insufficient 
food,  etc.,  which  find  a  more  natural  explanation  on  the  theory  of  paral- 
lelism than  on  that  of  common  sense. 
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Although  the  parallelism  theory  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  there  are 
two  empirical  facts  connected  with  the  relations  between  mind  and 
body  of  which  it  contains  no  suggestion.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact 
that,  while  the  physical  series  is  continuous,  the  mental  one  is  interrupted 
and  incomplete,  only  a  minute  fraction  of  all  the  processes  that  go  on  in 
the  physical  world  being  accompanied  by  consciousness.  It  appears  as 
though  physical  facts  could  exist  without  mental,  but  not  mental  facts 
without  physical ;  as  though,  in  other  words,  physical  facts  constituted 
the  basis  upon  which  mental  facts  rest.  This  appearance  is  strength- 
ened by  the  second  fact  referred  to,  namely,  that  any  interference  with 
the  normal  course  of  the  cerebral  processes  is  at  once  followed  by  alter- 
ations or  even  by  total  suppression  of  consciousness ;  as  where  lesions 
of  circumscribed  cortical  areas  abolish  certain  classes  of  memories  with- 
out affecting  others.  It  is  the  desire  to  offer  some  explanation  for  these 
two  empirical  facts  which  leads  Dr.  Miinsterberg  to  his  doctrine  of  the 
dependence  of  mind  upon  body. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  empirical  investigation  there  is  little  to  be 
said  against  this  doctrine.  Nerve-physiologists,  experimental  psycholo- 
gists, and  scientific  alienists  employ  it  constantly  as  a  sort  of  working 
hypothesis,  and  their  right  to  employ  it  is  beyond  question.  At  the 
same  time  they  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that  it  is  only  a  brief, 
compendious  phrase  to  express  the  empirical  facts  respecting  the  rela- 
tions between  body  and  mind  —  the  fact  of  parallelism,  the  fact  that  the 
mental  series  is  interrupted,  and  the  fact  that  interference  with  the  phys- 
ical series  is  accompanied  by  alterations  of  the  mental  —  not  a  theory 
aiming  to  explain  these  facts. 

When  the  doctrine  is  propounded,  as  it  is  by  Dr.  Miinsterberg,  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  empirical  facts,  it  becomes  an  unmistak- 
able piece  of  metaphysics ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  empirical 
relations  of  mind  and  body  without  transcending  the  limits  of  expe- 
rience. What  is  more,  it  is  a  piece  of  very  questionable  metaphysics ;  for 
the  doctrine  that  mental  events  depend  for  their  existence,  not  upon  the 
unknown  reality  that  appears  to  us  under  the  form  of  a  material  world, 
but  upon  these  material  appearances  themselves,  is  indistinguishable 
from  philosophical  materialism,  and  open  to  all  the  objections  that  lie 
against  that  doctrine. 

While  abandonment  of  the  common-sense  theory  must  influence  one's 
whole  psychological  attitude,  evidently  no  theory  will  be  more  affected 
than  that  of  the  will.  In  volition  we  have  as  nowhere  else  the  feeling 
of  our  own  activity ;  and  the  question  arises,  how  this  feeling  can  be 
reconciled  with  a  theory  which  regards  all  mental  states  as  the  passive 
concomitants  of  events  in  the  brain.  Dr.  Miinsterberg  has  given  an  an- 
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swer  to  this  question  in  the  course  of  his  book  on  the  Voluntary  Act, 
of  the  relevant  parts  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  summary. 

Physiologically  considered,  the  voluntary  act  is  the  final  outcome  of  a 
physico-chemical  process  taking  place  in  the  sensory-motor  arc ;  that  is, 
in  the  apparatus  composed  of  sense-organs,  centripetal  nerves,  brain, 
centrifugal  nerves,  and  striate  muscles.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  the 
innumerable  stimuli  which  act  upon  the  animal  body  elicit  from  it  those 
external  movements  which  are  useful  for  its  preservation.  The  sum  of 
the  stimuli,  taken  in  connection  with  the  structure  and  momentary  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  apparatus,  must  furnish  a  complete  explanation 
of  every  resulting  movement.  Such  a  useful  movement  is  known  in 
physiology  as  a  reflex  action.  Every  act,  even  the  free  voluntary  act, 
is,  physiologically  speaking,  a  reflex  action,  differing  from  the  spinal 
reflex  of  the  brainless  frog  only  in  its  vastly  greater  complexity. 

In  the  normal  frog  with  nervous  system  intact,  the  after-effects  of  pre- 
vious excitations  preponderate  among  the  conditions  producing  move- 
ment, and  the  movement  seems  uncaused  because  the  visible  stimuli 
form  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  cause.  Just  as  the  eye  and  ear  enable 
the  organism  to  be  affected  by  objects  not  in  immediate  contact  with  it, 
so  memory  —  the  power  of  the  brain  to  associate  to  an  impression  the 
image  of  another  impression  experienced  with  it  before — enables  the 
organism  to  adapt  its  movements  to  objects  before  they  have  as  yet 
entered  the  field  of  sense.  The  power  of  the  human  brain,  finally,  to 
analyze  its  impressions  into  their  elements  and  recombine  these  into 
new  complexes,  enables  it  to  form  complexes  corresponding  to  objects 
never  actually  experienced ;  so  that  civilized  man  is  able  to  act  with 
reference  to  objects  the  most  distant  in  space,  the  most  remote  in  time, 
or  altogether  ideal. 

But  the  usefulness  which  characterizes  animal  movements  demands 
some  explanation.  How  could  a  nervous  apparatus  come  into  existence 
so  constructed  that,  despite  the  infinite  variety  of  external  conditions,  it 
should  respond  at  every  moment  with  a  useful  and  appropriate  reaction  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  furnished  by  the  Darwinian  theory,  which 
tells  us  that  the  nervous  apparatus  came  into  existence  and  was  gradu- 
ally perfected  by  means  of  natural  selection.  If  natural  selection  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  it  can  explain  that  of  the 
nervous  apparatus  also ;  for  the  latter  is  no  more  useful  than  the  former. 
But  since  natural  selection  explains  the  origin  of  the  nervous  apparatus, 
and  since,  given  the  apparatus,  a  definite  complex  of  conditions  neces- 
sarily evokes  a  definite  external  movement,  it  follows  that  every  volun- 
tary act,  regarded  solely  on  its  physiological  side,  is  completely  explicable 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  physico-chemical  science. 

Approaching  the  problem  from  the  psychological  side,  we  find,  if  we 
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look  solely  to  the  facts  of  consciousness,  that  what  is  given  is  not  an 
individual  substantive  will,  but  only  a  great  number  of  particular  voli- 
tions. As  every  mental  state,  according  to  physiological  psychology, 
consists  ultimately  of  a  complex  of  sensations,  we  have  to  inquire  what 
is  the  special  quality,  intensity,  and  emotional  tinge  of  the  sensations 
that  compose  a  volition,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  combined.  The 
most  distinctive  trait  of  volition  is  the  feeling  of  activity.  We  have 
this  feeling  not  only  in  external  action,  but  also  when  we  guide  the 
course  of  our  thoughts  or  turn  our  attention  this  way  or  that.  What  is 
the  basis  of  the  feeling  of  activity?  There  are  two  elements  common 
to  all  states  in  which  we  have  it. 

(1)  When  I  have  a  perception  or  a  mental  image,  or  when  one  idea 
calls  up  another  by  a  customary  association,  I  have  no  such  feeling. 
But  when  I  cannot  think  of  something,  search  for  it,  and  try  to  remem- 
ber the  connection  in  which  I  heard  it,  till  finally  it  occurs  to  me,  I  feel 
that  I  have  brought  it  to  light  by  my  own  activity.     I  have  the  same 
feeling  of  activity  when  I  pass  from  premises  to  conclusion,  or  when  I 
attend  to  an  interesting  perception  or  idea  and  strive  to  hold  it  fast. 
Now  in  all  these  cases  there  is  this  common  element,  that  the  content 
of  the  subsequent  state  was  implicitly  contained  in  the  antecedent  state. 

(2)  A  second  element  common  to  all  mental  processes  in  which  we 
feel  ourselves  to  be  active  is  the  presence  of  muscular  tensions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body :  in  the  first  place,  tensions  in  the  muscles  of 
accommodation  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  tongue,  when  we  attend  to  images 
derived  from  those  senses;  and  in  the  second  place,  tensions  in  the 
muscles  of  the  forehead,  jaws,  neck,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  net  product  of  all  these  tensions  is  what  we  call  the  "  feeling  of 
effort " ;  similar  tensions  accompany  all  intense  bodily  activity ;   and 
because  they  also  accompany  certain  processes  of  thought,  we  feel  our- 
selves in  these  processes  to  be  mentally  active.     Voluntary  thought  is 
thus  characterized  by  the  two  facts,  first,  that  the  subsequent  mental 
state  is  ideally  anticipated  in  the  antecedent  state,  and  secondly,  that 
the  transition  from  one  state  to  the  other  is  accompanied  by  muscular 
tensions. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  external  voluntary  act.  If  I  move  my  arm 
slowly  and  attend  to  my  feelings,  I  am  conscious  of  a  peculiar  impulse 
immediately  preceding  each  muscular  contraction,  which  I  feel  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  latter.  If  I  temporarily  paralyze  my  arm  by  com- 
pression of  the  nerve  and  repeat  the  experiment,  no  muscle  contracts, 
but  I  distinctly  feel  the  impulse  referred  to.  If,  finally,  I  crook  the 
first  two  joints  of  my  forefinger  as  far  as  I  can,  at  the  same  time  bend- 
ing the  other  three  fingers  as  far  as  possible  backward,  and  now  will  to 
crook  my  forefinger  still  further,  I  am  unable  to  do  so,  further  flexion 
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being  rendered  impossible  by  tendinous  resistance ;  yet  I  feel  the 
peculiar  impulse  so  acutely  that,  if  I  do  not  actually  look  at  my  hand,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  my  finger  has  moved.  The  impulse  in 
question  is  the  so-called  "  feeling  of  innervation,"  and  we  have  to  ask 
what  is  its  nature. 

The  answer  is,  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  antecedent 
mental  image  of  the  movement  to  be  executed.  We  constantly  receive 
nerve-impulses  by  the  sensory  nerves  which  have  their  source  in  the 
skin,  joints,  tendons,  and  muscles ;  these  impulses  fuse  into  an  aggregate 
sensation  which  informs  us  about  the  varying  positions  of  our  limbs. 
Like  other  sensations,  this  leaves  behind  it  a  mental  image,  and  it  is 
this  mental  image,  brought  up  as  the  last  result  of  the  play  of  associa- 
tion, which  immediately  precedes  the  external  movement  and  constitutes 
the  "  feeling  of  innervation." 

Thus  in  external  voluntary  action  as  in  voluntary  thought,  the  ideal 
anticipation  of  a  mental  state  precedes  its  actual  realization.  The  two 
likewise  agree  in  being  accompanied  by  tensions  in  the  muscles  of  the 
head.  Our  feeling  of  freedom  in  volition  depends  upon  our  conscious- 
ness that  the  effect  perceived  to  be  accomplished  coincides  with  the 
ideal  anticipation  that  preceded  it.  A  voluntary  act  may  thus  be  de- 
scribed as  the  perception,  often  accompanied  by  feelings  of  muscular 
tension,  of  an  accomplished  effect  which  was  previously  anticipated 
in  idea. 

Our  analysis  of  volition  thus  discloses  no  elements  which  are  not 
either  sensations  or  reproductions  of  sensations ;  none,  that  is  to  say, 
not  strictly  co-ordinate  with  sensations  like  blue,  hard,  sour ;  and  since 
sensations  are  readily  conceivable  as  the  passive  concomitants  of  brain- 
events,  it  follows  that  the  phenomena  of  volition  are  entirely  compatible 
with  the  theory  of  parallelism. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  Contributions  Dr.  Miinsterberg  ap- 
proaches the  same  question  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view.  He 
inquires  how  those  higher  intellectual  processes  which  Wundt  groups 
together  under  the  head  of  "  apperception  "  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  parallelism  theory.  It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  our  ideas  do  not 
merely  come  and  go  of  themselves,  but  that  consciousness  has  the  power 
to  interpose  and  direct  their  movement,  as  a  general  directs  the  move- 
ments of  troops,  —  joining,  separating,  and  arranging  them,  holding 
back  this  and  dismissing  that,  comparing  one  with  another,  selecting 
some  from  amongst  the  rest,  and  displaying  now  an  increased,  now  a 
diminished  activity.  Now,  while  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  physical  basis 
for  the  sensational  content  of  consciousness,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
one  for  the  activities  of  consciousness  itself,  and  the  question  arises,  how 
these  are  to  be  harmonized  with  the  parallelism  theory. 
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Dr.  Miinsterberg's  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in  the  query 
whether  the  activities  usually  ascribed  to  consciousness  cannot  be 
equally  well  interpreted  as  mere  passive  changes  taking  place  in  the 
conscious  content.  On  this  view  it  would  be  the  conscious  content 
itself  which  now  expands,  now  contracts,  now  entirely  disappears ;  the 
elements  of  which  flow  together  or  apart ;  and  which,  by  means  of  a 
definite  complex  of  sensations  and  mental  images,  produces  the  impres- 
sion of  an  arranging,  comparing,  selecting  activity. 

The  contrast  between  this  and  the  ordinary  view  will  be  apparent  if 
we  reproduce  Dr.  Miinsterberg's  account  of  attention.  The  ordinary 
view  supposes  that  in  attention  the  sensation  or  idea  attended  to  suffers 
no  change,  but  that  consciousness  itself  increases  in  distinctness ;  while 
the  accompanying  sensation  of  strain  is  explained  as  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  the  mental  activity  involved.  Dr.  Miinsterberg,  as  we 
know,  explains  the  latter  sensation  as  of  muscular  origin,  and  as  due  to 
tensions  partly  in  the  muscles  of  accommodation  of  the  sense-organs 
involved,  partly  in  the  muscles  which  serve  to  fixate  the  head  and  to 
regulate  respiration.  The  action  of  these  muscles,  particularly  the 
more  exact  adjustment  of  the  muscles  of  accommodation,  has  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  sharpness  and  distinctness  of  the  individual  sensations 
and  ideas  that  make  up  the  conscious  content ;  and  this  result  is  at  the 
same  time  helped  on  by  the  exclusion  of  inhibitory  ideas  and  the  rein- 
forcement of  favoring  ones.  Attention  thus  involves  no  activity  of 
consciousness  itself,  but  consists  solely  in  changes  taking  place  in  the 
conscious  content  according  to  the  laws  of  association,  and  is  therefore 
perfectly  intelligible  on  the  parallelism  theory. 

But  if  consciousness  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  movement  of 
our  ideas,  this  is  at  least  not  true  of  the  Ego,  the  most  characteristic  of 
all  mental  facts,  which  manifestly  exerts  a  predominating  influence  in 
our  mental  life.  What  is  to  be  made  of  the  Ego  upon  the  parallelism 
theory  ? 

The  word  Ego,  as  commonly  employed,  designates  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct mental  facts,  which  we  may  call  the  subject  Ego  and  the  empirical 
Ego.  The  subject  Ego  is  identical  with  that  abstraction  of  consciousness 
which  may  be  distinguished  in  thought  from  the  sensational  and  ideal 
content,  but  which  cannot  exist  separately  from  it.  The  Ego  in  this 
sense  possesses  no  physical  substratum.  Psychologically,  it  is  the  mere 
passive  spectator  of  its  momentary  content,  which  it  is  powerless  to  act 
upon  or  alter  in  any  way  ;  while  e piste mologically,  it  is  the  absolute  pre- 
condition of  knowledge  and  of  existence.  The  empirical  Ego,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  the  Ego  we  think  of  when  we  think  of  ourselves, 
the  Ego  which  governs  the  course  of  our  ideas,  the  Ego  which  acts  and 
suffers,  is  a  part,  and  for  each  human  being  the  most  significant  part,  of 
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the  sensational  and  ideal  content.  In  its  earliest  form  it  consists  only  of 
that  cluster  of  organic  sensations  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  the 
body ;  but  it  comes  in  due  course  of  time  to  include  the  past  history  of 
the  individual,  the  contents  of  his  memory,  and  the  circle  of  his  interests 
and  aspirations.  Though  the  massive  complex  thus  formed  dominates 
our  entire  mental  life,  it  consists,  when  reduced  to  its  elements,  of  noth- 
ing but  sensations  and  mental  images  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  asso- 
ciation. It  therefore  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  universal  validity  of 
the  theory  of  parallelism. 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  Dr.  Miinsterberg's  theory  of  will,  I  shall 
present  a  summary  of  the  objections  urged  against  it  by  Professor 
Wundt,1  and  offer  in  closing  a  single  criticism  upon  these. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  mistake  to  classify  the  voluntary  act  as  a 
reflex  action.  It  is  desirable  for  purely  physiological  reasons  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  word  reflex  to  cases  where  the  nerve-process  passes 
from  sensory  to  motor  tracts  without  accompanying  phenomena  in  con- 
sciousness. For  only  in  reflexes  proper  is  the  connection  between  a  given 
sense-impression  and  a  given  movement  a  uniform  one.  Where  events 
in  consciousness  intervene,  the  final  motor  result  becomes  incalculable. 
Of  course  it  is  inadmissible,  however,  to  assume  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  physical  chain  is  anywhere  interrupted. 

The  outcome  of  Dr.  Miinsterberg's  investigation  of  the  will  is  already 
contained  in  the  proposition  from  which  he  sets  out,  that  the  ultimate 
constituents  of  consciousness  are  sensations.  This  applies  in  reality  only 
to  the  cognitive  part  of  consciousness,  not  to  the  feelings  and  the  will. 

Dr.  Miinsterberg  lays  down  the  rule  that,  wherever  in  thought  we  have 
the  feeling  of  our  own  activity,  the  idea  a,  which  forms  the  subsequent 
state  of  mind,  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  antecedent  state ;  as  where 
I  try  to  remember  a  name,  think  of  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
heard  it,  etc.  But  his  example  does  not  agree  with  his  rule ;  for  what  is 
present  in  the  antecedent  state  is  not  a,  but  certain  other  ideas  which 
stand  in  more  or  less  definite  relations  to  a.  But  upon  just  such  rela- 
tions as  these  the  association  of  ideas  depends,  and  it  is  the  ordinary 
process  of  association  which  Dr.  Miinsterberg  is  describing.  He  has 
failed  to  point  out,  as  he  should  have  done,  the  difference  between  ordi- 
nary associations  and  those  with  which  we  connect  the  idea  of  our  own 
activity. 

In  external  voluntary  action  the  idea  of  a  movement  does  as  a  rule 
precede  its  actual  execution.  Yet  even  here  the  theory  is  inadequate, 
and  overlooks  the  essential  thing  in  volition.  For  the  facts  are  not 

1  Philosophische  Studien,  VI,  3  (1890)  :  Zur  Lehre  von  den  Gemiithsbewegungen. 
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completely  described  when  the  idea  of  a  movement  is  said  to  be  suc- 
ceeded in  consciousness  by  the  perception  of  the  actual  movement.  In 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  we  have  the  feeling  of  our  own  activity, 
which  is  as  much  an  empirical  fact  as  is  a  sensation  or  an  idea.  Dr. 
Miinsterberg's  theory  is  obliged  either  to  treat  this  feeling  as  an  illusion, 
or  to  identify  it  with  the  muscular  sensations.  But  as  exactly  similar 
muscular  sensations  may  arise  without  our  having  the  feeling  of  our  own 
activity,  as  for  instance  when  the  motor  nerves  are  stimulated  electri- 
cally, it  is  evident  that  certain  concomitant  phenomena  are  here  taken 
for  the  will  itself. 

The  intellectualist  theory,  seeking  as  it  does  to  resolve  all  mental 
phenomena  into  sensations  and  ideas,  has  its  source  in  that  tendency  to 
substantialize  mental  events  which  looks  upon  the  soul  as  a  mere 
"  bundle  of  presentations,"  for  us  objects  of  passive  contemplation.  Our 
volitions  must,  on  this  theory,  be  presentations,  and  as  such  decompos- 
able into  sensations ;  and  elements  of  will  which  are  non-presentable 
must  of  necessity  be  non-existent.  But  this  whole  theory  is  one  tissue 
of  false  assumptions.  Consciousness  is  in  no  sense  such  a  bundle  of 
juxtaposed  presentations.  Presentations  are  not  objects,  but  events, 
which  come  into  and  pass  out  of  existence,  and  during  their  brief  life 
undergo  continual  changes.  The  percipient  subject,  above  all,  is  not 
an  observer,  standing  opposite  its  own  presentations  and  passively  con- 
templating them,  but  an  inseparable  segment  of  the  network  of  psychic 
events  themselves. 

The  objects  of  psychology  are,  in  short,  one  and  all  conscious 
processes  or  events.  These  we  separate  into  two  groups,  those  which 
represent  the  objects  and  events  of  the  external  world,  namely,  our 
presentations,  and  those  which  express  our  own  attitude  towards  the 
latter.  The  second  group  of  processes  divides  into  two  subordinate 
groups,  some  being  felt  to  be  mere  passive  experiences,  namely,  our 
feelings,  others  to  be  self-produced,  namely,  our  acts  of  will.  The  will 
itself  is  nothing  different  from  these  self-produced  processes.  But  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  self-produced  ? 

When  we  seek  to  explain  an  act  of  choice,  and  to  say  why  this  was 
chosen  and  not  that,  we  find  that  the  mental  states  which  were  actually 
present  do  not  suffice  for  this  purpose.  The  reason  why  a  particular 
impulse  determines  an  act  never  lies  in  the  relative  strength  of  the 
conflicting  impulses  alone,  but  also  in  that  upon  which  their  relative 
strength  ultimately  depends  ;  namely,  the  total  character  of  consciousness 
as  determined  by  its  past  history.  This  finds  expression  in  the  resultant 
quality  of  that  product  of  innumerable  past  experiences  which  we  call 
the  consciousness  of  self.  As  in  the  progress  of  evolution  the  latter 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  clearly  recognized  as  the  decisive  factor  in 
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voluntary  action,  we  have  in  our  volitions  the  peculiar  consciousness  of 
choice  j  the  act  no  longer  appears  the  passive  outcome  of  a  conflict 
of  impulses,  but  an  active  decision  between  them.  As  in  volition,  so 
in  attention  what  gives  the  decision  is  not  the  group  of  ideas  actually 
present,  but  a  latent  factor  which  manifests  itself  in  the  consciousness 
of  self.  The  uniformity  and  constancy  with  which  this  factor  functions 
have  led  to  the  inclusion  of  both  processes  under  the  higher  concept  of 
apperception.  Apperception  is  simply  a  name  for  these  processes,  not 
a  real  entity ;  it  has  no  existence  apart  from  the  changes  it  produces  in 
the  conscious  content  and  from  the  phenomena  of  feeling  that  attend  it. 
And  the  Ego  which  is  the  decisive  factor  is  not  an  abstract  idea,  but 
merely  the  totality  of  our  native  powers  and  past  experiences  coming  to 
consciousness  as  a  single  feeling. 

Exclusive  consideration  of  the  conflicting  impulses  or  of  the  self  lead 
respectively  to  the  vulgar  determinism  and  to  indeterminism.  The 
former  regards  every  choice  as  the  necessary  issue  of  the  conflict  of 
impulses;  but  it  cannot  explain  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  which 
depends  upon  the  ascription  of  an  act  to  the  self  as  the  bearer  of  all 
permanent  volitional  tendencies.  The  latter  conceives  choice  as  made 
by  the  self  independently  of  motives ;  but  while  it  explains  the  con- 
sciousness of  freedom,  it  cannot  explain  either  the  origin  of  this  con- 
sciousness or  the  influence  exerted  by  the  motives  upon  our  acts  of  will. 

Professor  Wundt's  view  of  the  will,  as  expressed  above,  may  be 
briefly  summarized  in  the  following  sentence :  We  have,  besides  pre- 
sentations and  feelings,  states  of  consciousness  which  we  feel  to  be  self- 
produced  ;  and  the  self  that  produces  these  states  is  a  sort  of  net- 
product  of  our  native  powers  and  past  experiences.  If,  to  clear  up  any 
obscurity  that  still  lingers  about  the  conception  of  the  self,  we  turn  to 
Professor  Wundt's  Physio logische  Psychologic  and  Ethik,  we  read  that 
"  the  consciousness  of  self,  which  has  its  root  in  the  uniform  activity  of 
apperception,  at  last  becomes  narrowed  down  to  this  alone,  so  that  at 
the  completion  of  conscious  development  the  will  appears  as  the  essen- 
tial and,  taken  with  the  feelings  and  endeavors  that  proceed  from  it,  the 
sole  content  of  self-consciousness,  from  which  the  presentations  are  dis- 
tinguished as  relatively  external  constituents  pointing  to  a  world  distinct 
from  the  personality  " ; J  and  again,  that  "  in  the  last  stage  of  develop- 
ment the  individual  recognizes  his  essential  being  in  the  pure  process  of 
apperception ;  that  is,  in  that  inner  activity  of  will  which  stands  opposed 
to  the  remaining  content  of  consciousness." 2 

The  above  explanations  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  moving  in  a 

1  Physiologische  Psychologic,  3d  ed.,  II,  p.  467.  2  Ethik,  p.  385. 
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vicious  circle.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  factor  which  determines  the 
activity  of  apperception  is  said  to  be  the  self,  on  the  other  hand  the 
self  is  represented  as  ultimately  identical  with  the  apperceptive  activity. 
This  ambiguity  is  no  doubt  partly  to  blame  for  the  disfavor  in  which 
Professor  Wundt's  theory  of  apperception  is  so  widely  held.  It  can  be 
avoided  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  self  which  decides  and  chooses 
consists  of  presentational  elements  (or  the  fused  residues  of  such)  bound 
together  by  ties  resembling  those  of  ordinary  association.  While  of 
course  these  elements  do  not  for  the  most  part  come  to  clear  conscious- 
ness in  our  acts  of  choice,  their  influence  is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
decisive. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  recognize  that  the  essential  feature  of  the 
complex  thus  constituted,  —  the  feature,  that  is  to  say,  which  most  nearly 
represents  the  essence  of  the  self,  —  is  not  so  much  the  presentational 
elements  themselves  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are  associatively  con- 
nected. For  the  presentational  elements  alone  would  afford  no  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  character  of  individual  acts  of  choice.  Even  in  the 
simplest  spinal  reflex,  the  afferrent  impressions  afford  no  explanation  of 
the  movements  they  elicit,  but  the  latter  are  correlated  to  the  former  in 
a  manner  which,  while  biologically  highly  purposive,  is  in  itself  entirely 
arbitrary.  The  associative  connections  between  sensory  and  motor  pre- 
sentations in  the  cortex  allow,  within  physiological  limits,  of  an  infinitely 
wider  range  of  individual  variation.  It  is  these  associative  connections, 
depending  as  they  largely  do  upon  the  emotional  coloring  with  which 
the  presentations  invest  themselves  for  the  individual  consciousness,  and 
not  the  latter  in  themselves  alone,  which  determine  the  elective  affinities 
exhibited  by  the  self  in  the  presence  of  conflicting  ideas  or  motives. 

Professor  Wundt  is  therefore  perfectly  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
decisive  factor  in  volition  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  presentational 
elements  of  consciousness.  And  if  we  could  wish  any  further  admission 
from  him,  we  have  it  already  in  his  remark  that  the  apperceptive  con- 
nections of  ideas  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  developed  out  of 
associative  connections.1 

CHARLES  A.  STRONG. 

NEW  YORK. 

1  Physiologische  Psychologic,  3d  ed.,  II,  p.  388. 
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An  Introduction  to  Ethics.  By  J.  CLARK  MURRAY,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.C.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  McGill  College,  Montreal.  Bos- 
ton, De  Wolf,  Fiske  &  Co.,  1891.  —  pp.  vii,  407. 

This  volume  will  make  as  admirable  a  text-book  for  beginners  in 
Ethics  as  the  author's  Handbook  of  Psychology  has  already  approved 
itself  for  beginners  in  Psychology.  Professor  Murray  has  the  rare 
capacity  for  writing  good  elementary  text-books.  He  knows  thoroughly 
the  subjects  on  which  he  writes ;  he  is  luminous  and  orderly  in  his 
expositions ;  his  style  is  attractive,  and  at  times  it  almost  glows  with 
literary  feeling;  and  his  sense  of  proportion  is  so  faultless  that  as  a  rule 
he  says  just  what  beginners  ought  to  know  and  leaves  unsaid  what 
would  only  confuse  them.  It  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  earlier 
manual  that  students  have  been  known  to  re-read  it  for  holiday  enter- 
tainment solely ;  and  the  present  volume  seems  to  maintain  the  same 
high  level. 

The  work  is  composed  of  two  books.  The  first  book  (pp.  9-138), 
after  a  glimpse  at  Man  Natural,  discusses  Man  Moral,  treating  the 
Moral  Consciousness,  in  three  chapters,  as  Cognition,  as  Emotion,  and  as 
Volition.  The  second  book  (pp.  139-407),  which  is  devoted  to  Ethics 
Proper,  —  for  the  first  book  gives  the  Psychological  Basis  of  Ethics,  — 
falls  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  (pp.  141-240)  examines  the 
Supreme  Laws  of  Duty,  under  the  heads  of  Epicurean  and  Stoical  Theo- 
ries, especial  attention  being  given  to  the  Utilitarianism  of  Mill,  though 
the  author  himself  accepts  the  Kantian  principle,  of  which  a  short 
account  is  given.  The  second  part  (pp.  241-346)  is  devoted  to  a 
classification  and  description  of  moral  obligations.  These  are  (i)  the 
personal  duties  of  bodily,  intellectual,  and  moral  culture,  and  (2)  the 
social  duties  of  Justice  and  Benevolence  (the  latter  is  very  briefly 
discussed).  The  third  part  (pp.  347-407)  treats  of  Virtue, — as  an 
intellectual,  an  emotional,  and  a  volitional  habit. 

In  the  first  book  the  two  chapters  on  the  Cognitive  and  the  Voli- 
tional Moral  Consciousness  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  former 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  either  in  matter  or  manner.  It  is  a 
history  of  the  growth  of  moral  cognition,  an  analysis  and  speculative 
interpretation  of  it,  and  a  criticism  of  the  empirical  theory  to  which 
196 
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Professor  Murray  opposes  the  transcendental.  It  is  all  so  well  done 
that  one  would  not  suppose  there  was  so  much  to  do  until  one  tried  it. 
The  quintessence  of  a  copious  literature  (intuitional,  utilitarian,  and 
transcendental),  it  is  not  merely  the  quintessence,  but  also  the  author's 
independent  elaboration  and  estimation  of  the  material.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chapter  on  Volition  seems  less  satisfactory.  The  author  is  a 
libertarian.  He  may  be  correct  in  saying  that  what  alone  renders  the 
action  of  will  on  the  material  world  intelligible  is  "  the  independence 
of  self  on  the  universe  of  not-selves  "  (p.  133).  But  I  submit  that 
more  might  have  been  made  of  the  ethical  and  of  the  psychological 
arguments,  and  that  beginners  would  have  found  them  more  satisfactory. 
Indeed,  it  is  rather  surprising,  since  Professor  Murray  insists  that  the 
ego  is  a  centre  of  intelligent  activity,  that  no  reference  is  made  to 
Wundt's  discovery  of  the  shortening  of  reaction-time  by  attention. 
Furthermore,  it  might  have  been  considered,  whether  the  liberty  vindi- 
cated by  Professor  Murray's  argument  (which  is  essentially  that  of 
Green,  as  indeed  he  indicates)  is  a  liberty  that  enables  the  agent  to  do 
otherwise  than  he  does;  for  it  is  no  less  than  this  that  our  moral 
experiences  crave,  and  anything  short  of  it  is,  from  the  ethical  point 
of  view,  sheer  determinism.  Lastly,  the  necessitarian  argument  is 
stated  without  its  strongest  modern  re-enforcement,  namely,  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  consequent  indispensableness  (as  it 
would  seem)  of  interpreting  all  our  movements  (and  therefore  volun- 
tary movements)  in  accordance  with  mechanical  principles. 

The  discussion  of  Utilitarianism  in  Book  II  is  introduced  with  some 
clarifying  paragraphs  on  the  psychology  of  pleasure.  The  arguments 
against  the  theory  are  clearly  and  concisely  put,  being  obviously  the 
product  of  large  reading  and  independent  reflection.  Felicitous  use  is 
made  of  the  concessions  of  Mill  in  his  Utilitarianism,  though  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  passage  which  really  carries  Mill  over  into  the  camp  of 
his  opponents ;  namely,  the  admission  of  a  native  sense  of  dignity  which 
obliges  us  to  reject  lower  pleasures  for  higher.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
other  theories  of  duty  are  treated  so  much  less  fully  than  the  Utilitarian. 
The  little  that  is  said  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  is  so  good  that  one  wishes 
there  had  been  more ;  and,  as  this  is  the  author's  own  standpoint,  more 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  mistake 
that  the  mechanico-evolutionary  theory  of  duty,  which  has  been  the 
reigning  theory  in  the  sphere  dominated  by  English  thought,  has  not 
received  more  explicit  consideration.  Students  would  have  been  helped 
by  learning  what  "  natural  selection  "  could  and  could  not  do  for  Ethics  ; 
and  how  its  function  could  be  interpreted  in  an  idealistic  theory  of 
morality. 

In  treating  of  Duties  and  Virtue,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  volume  is 
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devoted,  Professor  Murray  is  at  his  best.  He  not  only  defines,  analyzes, 
and  classifies  moral  concepts,  but  he  shows  their  concrete  application  to 
the  principal  spheres  of  human  obligation,  and  sketches,  in  brief  but 
telling  outlines,  the  history  of  their  development.  At  the  same  time  he 
never  loses  sight  of  the  truth  that  moral  obligation  points  rather  to  a 
general  spirit  of  life  than  to  specific  acts.  The  tone  of  the  book,  which 
is  everywhere  intellectually  stimulating,  is  in  this  part  morally  bracing 
as  well.  Altogether,  Professor  Murray  has  produced  a  text-book  for 
beginners  in  Ethics,  which  is  far  ahead  of  any  similar  work  we  now 
possess.  G  g_ 


The  Present  Position  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences.  An  Inau- 
gural Lecture.  By  ANDREW  SETH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1891.  — pp.  32. 

This  is  the  address  with  which  Professor  Andrew  Seth  entered  upon 
the  Edinburgh  professorship  vacated  last  summer  by  the  retirement  of 
Professor  Campbell  Fraser.  Apart  from  reflections  growing  out  of  the 
occasion,  it  is  substantially  an  account  of  the  province  and  function  of 
logic,  psychology,  and  metaphysics  ;  putting  in  a  brief  way  the  thoughts 
expressed  more  fully  in  his  article  in  this  number  of  the  REVIEW.  It 
closes  with  a  plea  for  a  teleological  and  anthropocentric  philosophy. 
The  spirit  of  the  address  is  judicial,  courageous,  noble,  and  ennobling. 

J.  G.  S. 

The  Universe  and  its  Evolution.  A  New  Theory  on  the  Exist- 
ence of  the  Universe,  the  Causation  of  its  Energy,  and  its  Order  and 
Development.  By  S.  J.  SILBERSTEIN.  New  York,  1891.  — pp.  vi,  56. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  brief  extract  translated  from  an  Hebrew  original 
of  five  volumes.  The  author  has  one  thing  in  common  with  the  classic 
speculative  thinkers :  he  believes  he  has  struck  out  a  new,  original, 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  epoch-making  theory  of  the  universe.  Nor 
can  one  fail  to  discern  behind  the  poor  printing,  and  the  bad  English, 
in  the  midst  of  dubious  criticisms  and  speculations  of  an  ostensibly 
scientific  character,  flashes  of  genuine  philosophic  insight;  but  these 
fail  to  atone  for  the  pre-scientific  atmosphere  and  method  of  the  work. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  metaphysician,  on  the  basis  of  all  existing 
knowledge,  to  conceive  as  a  whole  the  world  which  the  sciences  inter- 
pret in  parts.  Though  Mr.  Silberstein  thinks  he  is  the  first  to  attempt 
this  task,  he  in  reality  comes  no  nearer  to  it  than  the  beginners  of  spec- 
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ulation  among  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  of  whose  ##£/"  theorizings  the 
work  often  reminds  one.  Of  his  lengthy  criticism  of  the  first  principles 
of  physics,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak,  though  I  will  venture  to  say 
it  seems  to  me  beside  the  mark.  What  Mr.  Silberstein  does  see  clearly  — 
and  here  he  is  at  one  with  current  philosophy  —  is  the  absurdity  of 
speaking  of  a  material  universe  unrelated  to  an  Intelligence.  He  makes 
the  world  "  an  emanation  of  the  absolute  Intellect,  an  act  of  its 
thought."  But  so  far  as  the  present  pamphlet  goes,  this  conception 
remains  unfruitful.  T  ^  0 

j.    Lr.    b. 

Ethics  for  Young  People.  By  C.  C.  EVERETT,  Bussey  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Harvard  University.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1891.  —  pp. 
iv,  185. 

The  number  of  books  on  Practical  Ethics  grows  apace.  In  Review 
No.  i,  Ex-President  Seelye's  Duty  was  noticed,  and  here  we  have  a  similar 
volume  for  young  people  by  Professor  Everett.  Both  are  excellent 
manuals.  Dr.  Seelye  frankly  bases  his  morality  on  religion ;  Professor 
Everett's  morality  is  purely  human.  What  he  appeals  to  in  his  youthful 
readers  is  not  their  love  or  fear  of  God,  but  their  own  self-respect  and 
their  contempt  for  what  is  coarse,  selfish,  and  wrong.  In  reading  his 
volume,  one  seems  to  move  in  the  (esthetic  atmosphere  of  Greek  morals. 
"  Grand,"  "  noble,"  "  self-respecting  "  ;  "  mean,"  "  disgusting,"  "  loath- 
some "  :  these  and  similar  terms  are  the  ultimate  categories  of  his  ethi- 
cal thinking.  Perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  his  book  will  be  better  liked 
by  young  persons,  whom  in  any  event  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  and 
to  elevate.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  strenuous  thinking  on  high  subjects, 
expressing  itself  in  a  style  which  is  almost  captivating.  The  language 
in  general  is  simple ;  the  arrangement  is  orderly ;  the  illustrations  are 
drawn  fresh  from  life,  mostly  from  youthful  life  ;  and  the  chapters  (forty- 
six  in  number)  are  so  short  that  the  youngest  reader  would  scarcely 
read  less  than  one  at  a  single  sitting. 

The  work  falls  into  four  parts  :  (i)  Morality  in  General  (pp.  1-32)  ; 
^2)  Duties  towards  One's  Self  (pp.  33-83)  ;  (3)  Duties  to  Others  (pp. 
84-105)  ;  (4)  Helps  and  Hindrances  (106-185). 

While  the  book  as  a  whole  can  be  heartily  recommended  to  both 
young  and  old  as  a  healthful  tonic  for  every-day  life,  there  are  certain 
chapters  which  deserve  special  commendation.  Nothing  could  be  hap- 
pier than  the  author's  account  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ethics  of 
custom  in  the  life  of  the  youthful  individual  and  nation,  and  his  exposi- 
tion and  criticism  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoical  principles,  which  the 
Greeks  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  customary  morality.  His  account 
of  Courage  is  thoroughly  Aristotelian,  and  that  of  Fortitude  at  once 
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Stoical  and  Christian.  The  short  chapter  on  Contentment  might  be 
pondered  with  profit  by  the  majority  of  grown-up  men  and  women. 
The  treatment  of  Self-respect,  which  he  regards  as  the  foundation  of  all 
true  manliness  and  womanliness,  is  discerning  and  stimulating.  I  have 
space  only  to  signalize  besides  the  two  chapters  on  Selfishness  and  the 
Home.  As  a  whole,  the  work  answers  in  a  way  at  once  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  the  young  persons  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  to  others 
too,  the  deepest  question  that  can  be  asked,  "  What  is  the  true  life  for 
individuals?"  It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  readers  are  not  made  both 
wiser  and  better.  In  another  edition  the  following  corrections  should 
be  made  :  iii,  1.  2,  "  XXIII  "  for  "  XX  "  and  1.  4,  "  XXIV  "  for  "  XX  "  ; 
p.  i,l.  6,  "other"  for  "these";  p.  4,  1.  9,  "  Politics "  for  "Political 
Economy  "  ;  p.  126,  1.  22,  "of"  for  "fo."  T  G  S 

An  Outline  of  Locke  s  Ethical  Philosophy.  Inaugural  Disserta- 
tion presented  to  the  University  of  Leipzig  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  by  MATTOON  MUNROE  CURTIS,  M.A.  Leipzig,  Gustav 
Fock,  1890.  —  pp.  viii,  145. 

In  a  note  to  his  "  Geschichte  der  Ethik  in  der  neueren  Philosophic" 
Professor  Jodl  remarks,  "  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  monograph 
upon  the  ethics  of  Locke."  The  present  dissertation  thus  fills  a  niche 
hitherto  unoccupied  in  the  history  of  English  ethics.  The  author  begins 
with  an  historical  sketch  in  which  he  points  out  that  the  "  sensualism, 
materialism,  and  absolutism  "  of  Hobbes  "  formed  the  point  of  depart- 
ure of  modern  ethical  speculation"  (p.  8),  and  dwells  interestingly  on 
a  neglected  contemporary  of  Hobbes  and  forerunner  of  Cumberland, 
Nathaniel  Culverwel. 

After  this  introduction  Professor  Curtis  comes  to  Locke  and  finds  his 
position  determined  in  great  measure  by  reference  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor. "  It  remained  for  Locke  to  review  the  entire  philosophy  of 
Hobbes  and  assail  it  in  each  of  its  ethico-political  strongholds.  .  .  . 
They  represent  two  distinct  and  opposing  lines  of  thought  not  only  in 
politics,  but  in  morality  and  religion  "  (p.  18).  "  On  the  main  lines 
Locke  opposes  Hobbes  throughout,  while  agreements  in  particulars  are 
the  agreements  of  both  with  others  who  went  before  "  (p.  22).  This 
interpretation  differs  widely  from  those  of  Professor  Jodl,  "  Locke 
agrees  with  Hobbes  in  his  fundamental  idea  "  (Grundanschaung)  (G.d. 
Ethik,  I,  p.  146),  and  Professor  Wundt,  "  Locke  follows  Hobbes  in  his 
fundamental  ideas  in  that  he  opposes  intellectualism  "  (Ethik,  p.  275)  as 
well  as  of  Professor  Paulsen,  whose  opinion  the  author  cites  and  attempts 
to  refute.  Locke  like  Kant  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  two  lines  of 
successors,  each  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  heirs  of  his  intellectual 
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estate.  The  line  through  Hume  and  Voltaire  to  the  French  Encyclo- 
paedists naturally  finds  in  him  a  link  binding  them  back  to  Hobbes ; 
while  the  line  through  the  Scottish  school  as  naturally  finds  in  him  a 
bitter  opponent  of  materialism  and  its  founder  in  England.  Numerous 
passages  may  be  cited  in  support  of  either  position.  It  is  to  the  latter 
class  that  Professor  Curtis  belongs.  In  agreement  with  this  tendency 
he  supplements  the  two  generally  recognized  sources  of  ideas,  sensation 
and  reflection,  by  a  third,  the  intellect,  and  argues  ably  in  support  of 
this  interpretation  of  the  "  Essay."  The  most  definite  quotation  by  which 
he  seeks  to  uphold  it  is  found  in  Locke's  First  Letter  to  Stillingfleet, 
"  General  ideas  (e.g.  of  substance)  come  not  into  the  mind  by  sensa- 
tion or  reflection,  but  are  the  creatures  or  inventions  of  the  understand- 
ing, as  I  think  I  have  shown  "  (p.  35).  It  might  have  been  better,  had 
the  author  put  over  against  the  foregoing  some  one  or  more  of  the 
seemingly  contradictory  passages  in  the  second  book,  e.g.  "  The  under- 
' standing  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering  of  any  ideas 
which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  these  two,"  i.e.  sensation  and 
reflection  (Essay  on  Hum.  Und.  II,  i,  5),  and  either  attempted  to 
reconcile  them,  or  admitted  that  the  contradiction  was  irreconcilable. 
We  may  admit  the  position  taken  by  President  Porter  in  a  passage 
quoted  (p.  37),  "  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Essay  ..  .  .  without  assert- 
ing in  form  any  new  source  of  ideas,  and  without  in  the  least  abandoning 
his  previous  teachings  ...  he  does  in  fact  take  the  same  ground  with 
Reid  and  the  Scottish  school,"  but  this  does  not  justify  the  construction 
of  Locke's  ethical  system  without  a  careful  balancing  of  conflicting 
passages.  The  author  may  have  done  so  in  his  own  study,  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  more  fully  than  he  has  enabled  us  to  do  his 
reasons  for  accepting  one  set  and  passing  somewhat  lightly  over  what 
makes  against  his  interpretation.  In  no  part  of  his  monograph  does  he 
admit  the  existence  of  fundamental  difficulties  or  contradictions  in 
Locke's  thought.  Yet  the  conviction  with  which  one  leaves  this  inter- 
esting study  may  well  be  that  such  difficulties  exist,  and  that  no  harmo- 
nious system  of  ethics  can  be  constructed  from  his  writings  without 
doing  violence  to  some  parts  of  them.  Is  it  not  a  possible  and  even  a 
probable  position  that  Locke  embodied  and  expressed,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously and  at  different  periods  of  his  twenty-five  years  of  writing  on 
these  subjects,  the  opposing  views  which  gradually  came  to  more  precise 
expression  and  a  clearer  consciousness  in  his  successors  ?  This  possi- 
bility the  author  does  not  examine  or  suggest.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  thesis  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  attempt  to  interpret  in  a  sys- 
tematic way  all  of  Locke's  writings  on  ethics  including  the  "  Treatises 
on  Government"  and  the  "  Reasonableness  of  Christianity" 

W.  F.  WILLCOX. 
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Spinoza  s  Erkenntnisslehre  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zur  modernen 
Naturwis  sense  haft  und  Philosophic.  Allgemein  Verstandlich  darge- 
stellt.  Von  Dr.  MARTIN  BERENDT  und  Dr.  med.  JULIUS  FRIEDLANDER. 
Berlin,  Mayer  &  Miiller,  1891.  —  pp.  xix,  315. 

Although  quite  an  extensive  literature  has  grown  up  around  Spinoza, 
comparatively  little  attention  has,  hitherto,  been  devoted  to  his  theory 
of  knowledge.  The  authors  of  this  book  have  gone  into  the  subject  with 
characteristic  German  thoroughness,  and  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tion are  both  novel  and  suggestive.  It  is  one  of  the  most  current  con- 
ceptions, say  they,  that  Spinoza  deals  in  a  priori  constructions,  and 
deduces  his  philosophy  from  definitions  which  are  not  taken  from 
experience.  They  profess  to  show  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  the  phi- 
losopher of  experience*  {Auschauungsphilosoph}  par  excellence,  and  that 
the  current  conception  is  due  entirely  to  his  method  of  presentation 
(p.  ix). 

Not  less  striking  than  their  interpretation  is  their  claim  that  Spinoza 
is  the  philosopher  of  all  time  KO.T  e^o^v,  and  that  his  system  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  true  understanding  of  the  world.  The  philosophy  which 
they  apply  to  the  problems  of  our  time  seems  to  be  that  of  Schopen- 
hauer, rather  than  that  of  Spinoza  as  usually  understood.  They  main- 
tain, however,  that  the  former  reproduced  the  real  thoughts  of  Spinoza, 
and  confess  that  it  has  been  mainly  through  a  study  of  his  system 
that  they  have  reached  their  present  position  (pp.  xi,  270).  In  the  first 
two  hundred  pages  of  the  book,  the  authors  explain  in  a  popular  way 
Spinoza's  theory  of  knowledge,  and  show  its  wonderful  correspondence 
with  the  results  of  modern  natural  science.  The  remaining  portion  is 
more  technical  and  polemical,  and  takes  account  of  the  existing  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  The  lack  of  a  table  of  contents  is  a  serious  incon- 
venience in  using  the  book.  The  proof  reading,  too,  has  been  very 
careless,  nearly  every  page  being  disfigured  by  typographical  errors. 

In  a  scholium  to  ii,  40  of  the  Ethics,  Spinoza  distinguishes  three  ways 
in  which  our  knowledge  arises.  The  first  kind  of  knowledge  comes 
through  imagination  or  opinion,  and  is  either  the  result  of  unordered 
experience  (vaga  experientia) ,  or  of  attaching  certain  meanings  to  words 
or  symbols  which  we  have  heard.  Knowledge  of  the  second  kind 
Spinoza  names  reason,  and  the  third  intuition.  He  has  explained  very 
clearly  what  he  means  by  knowledge  of  the  first  kind.  "  When  the  mind 
regards  external  bodies  through  the  ideas  of  the  modifications  of  its 
own  bodies  we  say  that  it  imagines"  (ii,  xvii,  note).  This  must  also 
be  extended  to  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  itself,  for  we  find  that 
when  we  perceive  things  "  after  the  common  order  of  nature,"  the  mind 
has  no  adequate  knowledge  of  itself,  of  its  own  body,  or  of  external 
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bodies.  The  authors  draw  more  fully  the  logical  consequences  of  this 
doctrine  and  show  how  completely  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  present 
scientific  standpoint. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  agree  with  the  authors'  assertion  that  by 
ratio  Spinoza  understands  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences.  He 
describes  this  knowledge  as,  "  arising  from  the  fact  that  we  have  notions 
common  to  all  men,  and  adequate  ideas  of  the  properties  of  things." 
The  authors  appear  to  me  to  prove  conclusively  that  Spinoza  meant  by 
these  notiones  communes,  "the  axioms  of  mathematics  and  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  sciences  "  (p.  46).  It  is  not  so  clear  that  the 
method  of  which  Spinoza  thought  is  "that  of  experiment  and  exact 
investigation  of  things."  The  example  which  he  himself  gives  of 
rational  knowledge,  of  deducing  the  rule  for  finding  the  fourth  propor- 
tional from  a  knowledge  of  the  theory,  shows  clearly  that  he  was  not 
thinking  of  induction.  The  passage  upon  which  the  authors  base  their 
interpretation  is  the  note  to  ii,  29  of  the  Ethics.  The  mind,  says 
Spinoza,  has  no  adequate  knowledge  when  it  is  determined  from  with- 
out, by  the  chance  play  of  circumstances  to  regard  this  or  that ;  but  it 
has  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  when  it  is  determined  from  within, 
i.e.  by  the  fact  of  regarding  several  things  at  once  to  understand  their 
points  of  agreement,  difference,  and  contrast.  The  authors  assert  that 
this  is  exactly  the  method  of  the  natural  science  which  by  observation 
and  experiment  strive  to  discover  the  resemblances  and  differences  of 
bodies. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  such  inference  is  warranted  by  the 
passage.  The  contrast  is  between  determination  from  without  and  de- 
termination from  within,  or,  as  the  authors  themselves  put  it,  between 
receptivity  and  spontaneity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Spinoza,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  thinkers  of  his  time,  regarded  mathematical  knowl- 
edge as  the  type  of  rational  knowledge.  Numerous  passages  might  be 
quoted,  both  from  the  Ethics  and  from  his  correspondence,  to  show  that 
he  conceived  it  to  be  the  task  of  reason  to  deduce  from  the  "  notions 
common  to  all  men  "  the  properties  of  things,  in  full  confidence  that 
"  the  order  and  connection  of  ideas  is  the  same  as  the  order  and  con- 
nection of  things." 

The  artistic  way  of  regarding  things  is,  according  to  the  authors,  the 
method  of  the  third  kind  of  knowledge,  which  Spinoza  names  intuition. 
By  means  of  this  power,  whether  manifested  in  art,  in  the  drama,  or 
through  scientific  insight,  the  mind  grasps  at*  once  the  true  character, 
the  eternal  essence,  of  things.  Intuition  is  a  knowledge,  too,  of  the 
essence  of  individual  things,  while  reason  deals  only  with  universals 
(V,  xxxv,  note) .  Wherein,  then,  does  the  essence  of  individual  things 
consist  ?  In  Part  III,  vi-ix,  Spinoza  tells  us  that  the  essence  of  each  thing 
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is  its  effort  to  self-preservation,  and  this  effort  may  either  be  called  will 
or  appetite,  according  as  it  is  referred  solely  to  the  mind,  or  to  the  mind 
and  body  at  the  same  time.  Thus  Schopenhauer  only  repeats  Spinoza's 
thought  that  the  essence  of  things  consists  in  the  "  will  to  live."  Spi- 
noza's philosophy,  then,  is  not  a  mere  system  of  intellectualism  which, 
as  has  been  so  often  asserted,  identifies  will  and  intellect,  but  it  recog- 
nizes, as  the  fundamental  essence  of  each  thing,  the  active  principle 
whereby  it  perseveres  in  existing. 

But  the  essence  of  things  must  not  be  confounded  with  existence  in  a 
certain  time  and  place.  "  Although  every  single  thing  is  determined  by 
another  individual  thing  to  exist  in  a  certain  way,  nevertheless  the  force 
by  which  it  perseveres  in  existing  follows  from  the  necessity  of  the  divine 
nature  "  (II,  45).  It  is  when  things  are  seen  as  contained  in  God  that 
their  real  essence  is  apprehended,  and  they  are  said  to  be  known  sub 
aternitatis  specie.  This  conception  of  essence  when  applied  to  man 
denotes  that  permanent  direction  of  will  which  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  single  acts  of  will,  and  which  corresponds  to  Kant's  "  intelligible 
character."  The  authors,  like  Kant,  seem  to  imply  something  more  by 
the  conception  than  mere  regularity  of  action.  They  assert  that 
besides  the  laws,  there  must  remain  the  eternal  essence  as  a  permanent 
element  in  all  changes  of  phenomena  (p.  151).  The  essence  how- 
ever must  continually  manifest  itself  or  else  it  would  be  an  Unding 
(p.  147).  Thus  we  find  the  continual  reappearance  in  different 
times  and  places  of  the  same  persons  and  states  and  even  of  inanimate 
things.  The  essence  of  Achilles  reappears  many  times  in  history  in 
Alexander,  in  Cromwell,  and  even  in  Prince  Bismarck.  Rome  lives 
again  in  modern  Prussia. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  surprising  and  fantastic  results  by  no 
means  follow  from  Spinoza's  system.  Granting  that  essences  must  always 
be  manifested,  we  must  remember  that  the  essence  of  an  individual  thing 
is  only  a  certain  fixed  mode  which  expresses  the  eternal  essence  of  God. 
This  eternal  essence  expresses  itself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  continually  repeats  itself.  It  is 
through  substantializing  the  individual  essence,  quite  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Spinoza,  through  forgetting  that  this  denotes  only  a  certain 
mode  of  divine  action,  that  the  authors  have  been  led  to  this  strange 
speculation.  One  would  like  to  inquire,  too,  what  a  posteriori  consider- 
ations have  determined  the  authors'  views,  and  what  is  the  metaphysical 
test  of  identity  which  the*y  apply. 

Whether  or  not  we  may  agree  with  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
authors  of  Spinoza's  Theory  of  Knowledge,  the  book  is  extremely  val- 
uable and  suggestive.  They  apply  Spinoza's  philosophy  (which  is 
also  their  own)  to  many  of  the  problems  of  our  time,  and  if  they  do 
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not  succeed  in  finding  any  new  solutions,  the  old  truths  are  nevertheless 
put  with  a  new  emphasis.  Philosophical  students  will  await  with 
interest  the  appearance  of  their  promised  expositions  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal  and  ethical  systems  of  Spinoza.  ;  £  CREIGHTON 


The  Philosophy  of  Locke  in  extracts  from  the  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding.  Arranged  with  introductory  notes  by  JOHN 
E.  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Mark  Hopkins  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Williams 
College.  [Series  of  Modern  Philosophers.  Edited  by  E.  HERSHEY 
SNEATH,  Ph.D.]  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1891.  —  pp.  iv, 
1 60. 

This  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  Series  of  Modern  Philosophers  to  be 
published  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  Hershey  Sneath. 
The  plan  of  the  series,  as  described  by  the  editor  in  his  prospectus,  is 
to  present  "  the  substance  of  the  representative  systems  of  modern 
philosophy  in  selections  from  the  original  works."  Each  volume  is  also 
to  contain  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author ;  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
system  with  a  statement  of  its  historical  relations ;  and  a  bibliography. 
Seven  volumes  (dealing  with  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Reid,  Kant,  and  Hegel)  have  already  been  undertaken  by  such  well-known 
scholars  as  Ex-President  Porter,  Professor  Fullerton,  Professor  Royce, 
and  others.  The  publishers  have  also  purchased  Professor  Watson's 
favorably  known  work,  Extracts  from  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  and  have 
incorporated  it  in  the  series.  Other  volumes  may  follow,  and  the  editor, 
with  commendable  enterprise,  is  also  projecting  a  similar  series  of  Eng- 
lish ethical  writers. 

The  primary  object  of  this  series  is  to  promote  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  by  making  it  more  easily  possible  to  bring  students 
into  direct  communication  with  the  original  works,  and  allowing  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  authors  at  first  hand.  Another  class  of 
readers,  whose  wants  the  editor  has  in  view,  is  the  large  number  of  pro- 
fessional men,  particularly  clergymen,  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowl- 
edge of  philosophy,  but  whose  time  for  such  reading  is  necessarily 
limited. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  philosophy 
than  to  place  before  the  public,  in  a  convenient  and  attractive  form,  the 
classical  presentations  of  its  greatest  masters.  Every  one  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  philosophical  knowledge  in  this  country  will  admit 
the  importance  of  making  the  works  of  the  great  thinkers  more  acces- 
sible to  students  and  to  the  public  generally.  These  writings  have  not 
been  treated  as  they  deserve.  They  have  not,  by  any  means,  received 
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the  same  attention  as  standard  works,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  a 
more  strictly  literary  character.  This  series,  in  so  far  as  it  renders  phil- 
osophical works  more  easily  accessible,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  will  doubtless  prove  useful. 

Yet  I  must  confess  to  a  prejudice  —  which  I  doubt  not  is  shared  in 
by  many  —  against  presenting  a  system  of  philosophy  by  means  of 
excerpts.  To  substitute  such  abridgments  would  be  to  put  the  part  in 
place  of  the  whole,  and  it  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  they  ever 
should  supersede  in  any  degree,  the  use  of  the  complete  text.  They 
are,  and  must  necessarily  be,  interpretations,  inasmuch  as  the  author 
selects  the  passages  which  seem  to  him  to  best  represent  the  main  line  of 
thought.  All  the  arguments  which  can  be  urged  as  to  the  superiority  of 
a  first  hand  acquaintance  with  a  system,  over  any  knowledge  gained 
through  histories  of  philosophy,  will  lead  us  to  prefer  the  complete  text 
to  an  abridgment.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  the  average  student  in 
a  course  on  the  History  of  Philosophy  to  read  any  large  portion  of  the 
original.  Many  teachers  will  prefer,  however,  that  he  have  the  una- 
bridged text  in  his  hands,  and  read  certain  chapters  or  portions  which 
they  may  direct.  From  turning  over  the  complete  work  and  reading  a 
chapter  here  and  there,  he  gains,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  its  spirit,  and  a  juster  conception  of  its  proportions  than  he 
could  from  a  number  of  selected  passages. 

The  series  would  find  a  larger  circle  of  readers  if  it  could  have  been 
published  at  a  much  lower  rate,  even  if  the  present  plan  had  to  be  mod- 
ified. For  example,  the  complete  text  of  Locke's  Essay  can  be  obtained 
for  little  more  than  ($1.25)  the  price  of  the  abridgment. 

The  volume  before  us  appears  to  me,,  in  the  main,  an  excellent  piece 
of  workmanship.  The  introduction  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the  principal  events  of  Locke's  life  and  the  general  tendency  of  his  phi- 
losophy. The  classified  list  of  his  writings,  and  a  short  bibliography 
increase  the  value  of  the  book.  The  selections  are  generally  represent- 
ative and  have  been  made  with  excellent  judgment.  The  author  as  a 
rule  quotes  the  whole  of  a  paragraph,  and  thus  avoids  giving  any  impres- 
sion of  abruptness.  He  has  also  contrived  very  skilfully  to  preserve  the 
continuity  between  the  paragraphs  and  thus  to  render  the  book  quite 
readable. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  first  book  of  the  Essay  has  suffered 
more  from  abridgment  than  any  of  the  others.  The  formal  and  some- 
what artificial  arguments  against  innate  ideas  which  Professor  Russell 
presents  to  us  in  the  two  and  a  half  pages  he  devotes  to  this  book, 
represent  very  inadequately  Locke's  splendid  protest  against  dogmatism 
and  formalism.  That  book  was,  as  Professor  Campbell  Fraser  says, 
"  expressly  put  by  Locke  as  a  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  traditional 
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assumptions  and  empty  words."  It  was  a  declaration  that  men  must 
hereafter  think  and  know  for  themselves,  and  that  no  knowledge  is 
exempt  from  examination  and  criticism.  The  force  of  this  protest  is 
very  much  weakened,  if  not  entirely  lost,  in  the  abridgment. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  second  book,  and  those  parts  which  deal 
with  Time,  Space,  and  Infinity,  with  Substance  and  Cause,  are  well 
represented.  The  most  noticeable  omission  in  this  book  is  the  long 
chapter  on  Power,  but  no  doubt  it  will  receive  due  attention  in  the 
forthcoming  volume,  which  is  to  deal  with  Locke's  ethical  theory.  The 
most  important  passages  of  the  third  book  are  very  skilfully  brought 
together  in  a  brief  space.  More  prominence  has  been  very  rightly  given 
to  the  fourth  book,  and  its  more  important  chapters  are  well  represented. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first  book,  the  proportions  of  the  Essay  appear 
to  be  well  preserved.  j.  E>  CREIGHTON. 

Schiller  als  Philosoph.     Von  KUNO  FISCHER.     In  zwei  Buchern. 

Erstes  Buch  :  Die  Jugendzeit,  1779-1789.     Heidelberg,  1891.  —  pp. 

1-172. 

As  far  as  the  title  is  concerned,  this  is  the  second  edition  of  a  book. 
which  appeared  many  years  ago.  Its  contents  are,  however,  altogether 
new.  The  former  work  confined  itself  to  the  consideration  of  Schiller's 
Kantian  period,  while  the  present  volume  studies  his  earlier  philosophical 
productions,  and  is,  therefore,  Part  I  of  a  work  embracing  both  epochs. 

In  his  usual  clear  and  masterly  manner  Fischer  traces  Schiller's  philo- 
sophical development,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  deems  essential  to 
a  proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  poet's  compositions. 
Works  like  Die  philosophischen  Bricfe,  Der  Geisterseher,  Die  Kunstler, 
must  remain  obscure  to  the  reader  unacquainted  with  their  evolution. 
A  thinker  is  a  part  of  his  country  and  time,  and  consequently  related  to 
the  prevailing  course  of  thought.  The  beginning  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  found  Germany  under  the  sway  of  a  "  common- 
sense"  philosophy  that  was  the  final  outcome  of  Wolffs  eclecticism,  and 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Scottish  school  of  Reid,  with  which 
indeed  it  came  into  direct  contact.  We  find  adherents  of  Wolff,  like 
Garve,  translating  the  books  of  Scottish  moralists  into  German,  books 
which  Schiller  studied  in  the  Karlsschule.  Schiller's  earlier  writings,  Die 
Philosophic  der  Physiologic  and  Ueber  den  Zusammenhang  der  thierischen 
Natur  des  Menschen  mit  seiner  geistigen,  betray  the  influences  of  the 
reigning  systems  of  thought.  But  the  "  poet "  crops  out  in  all  these 
productions ;  poetical  speculations  are  introduced  that  have  no  immedi- 
ate bearing  on  the  scientific  investigations  under  discussion.  Thus,  the 
universe  is  conceived  as  a  divine  work  of  art,  which  it  is  the  highest 
end  of  man  to  contemplate  and  understand.  Every  physical  phenome- 
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non  is  the  expression  of  a  divine  thought.  Fischer's  keen  analysis 
shows  how,  in  spite  of  occasional  tendencies  to  materialism,  scepticism, 
and  pessimism,  this  aesthetical  ideal  prevails  in  Schiller's  compositions, 
and  ultimately  triumphs  in  Die  Kunstler.  With  an  examination  of  the 
latter  poem  the  volume  before  us  closes. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  struggle  between  the  poetical  fancy  of 
the  man  and  his  materialistic  doubts.  Die  philosophischen  Briefe,  in 
which  this  conflict  rages,  might  be  called  a  dialogue  between  idealism 
and  materialism.  "  My  heart,"  writes  Julius,  "  was  craving  for  a  phi- 
losophy, and  phantasy  substituted  its  dreams.  ...  A  bold  attack  of 
materialism  overthrows  my  creation."  "  What  a  miserable  paradox  of 
nature,  —  this  free  and  aspiring  spirit  is  chained  to  the  sluggish,  never- 
changing  clock-work  of  a  mortal  body,  yoked  to  its  petty  trials,  ruled 
by  its  petty  desires,  this  god  is  relegated  to  a  world  of  worms."  After 
Schiller  had  conquered  these  sceptical  moods,  he  portrayed  them  in  the 
character  of  the  Prince  in  Der  Geisterseher.  "Show  me  a  creature 
that  endures,"  exclaims  the  latter,  "and  I'll  be  virtuous.  Everything 
is  subject  to  change  ;  nothing  constant  except  this  mechanical  process 
of  causality.  The  universe  is  without  purpose.  All  physical  and  men- 
tal occurrences  are  but  links  in  an  endless  causal  chain.  Pleasures  and 
pains  set  the  human  mechanism  in  motion  ;  the  desire  for  happiness,  the 
fundamental  impulse  of  man's  nature,  is  satisfied  by  momentary  pleas- 
ures. But  human  happiness  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  universe.  If  the 
crystal  could  think,  it  would  regard  crystallization  as  the  highest  plan  of 
the  world,  and  the  most  perfect  crystal  would  be  its  god.  Let  man 
enjoy  !  Why  care  for  the  past  or  future  ?  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  sealed 
message.  I  know  not  what  it  contains,  nor  care  I  to  know.  All  I  ask 
is  the  pay  for  my  errand." 

The  clearness  and  precision  which  characterize  all  of  Fischer's  writings 
also  belong  to  the  meritorious  features  of  the  present  work,  and  con- 
tribute to  his  reputation  of  being  a  philosopher  "  whom  one  can  under- 
stand." This  excellence  in  his  style,  of  combining  precision  with 
clearness,  is  due  not  only  to  lucid  thinking,  but  to  his  power  of  detecting 
the  essential  traits  of  an  author's  thoughts,  a  quality  which  we  may  call 
the  highest  form  of  critical  tact.  FRANK 


On  Sameness  and  Identity.  By  GEORGE  STUART  FULLERTON. 
Publications  of  the  University  at  Pennsylvania.  Philosophical  Series 
No.  i.  April,  1890.  Philadelphia,  University  Publishers.  —  pp.  153. 

This  is  in  spirit  and  execution  an  excellent  piece  of  work  ;  it  is  through 
work  of  this  kind  that  a  tenable  epistemology  —  the  chief  desideratum 
in  Philosophy  just  now  —  will  be  arrived  at.  The  author  is  content 
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with  the  task  of"  clearing  the  ground  a  little."  He  aims  at  pointing  out 
the  differences  in  connotation  of  the  highly  ambiguous  word  "  same,"  and 
showing  the  elements  they  have  in  common,  and  in  tracing  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  absurdities  which  have  sprung  from  using  the  word  loosely 
and  without  proper  connotation.  He  keeps  his  aim  so  perfectly  in  view 
throughout  his  brochure  that  he  has  given  students  a  model  of  investiga- 
tive work.  He  apologizes  for  hair-splitting  and  for  being  uninteresting, 
but  his  subject  is  thorny.  In  the  first  half  of  his  work  the  author  thinks 
out  for  himself  seven  different  senses  of  sameness ;  he  deals  first  with 
sameness  in  things  that  he  finds  to  be  immediately  known,  and  then 
with  sameness  which  may  obtain  in  a  world  or  worlds  beyond  conscious- 
ness, finding  that  these  seven  senses  of  the  word  cover  all  actual  and 
possible  applications  of  it.  The  common  notion  that  unites  them  is  the 
idea  of  similarity.  Identity  is  a  kind  of  sameness,  the  sense  of  same- 
ness where  the  consciousness  of  duality  has  fallen  into  the  background. 
The  fact  that  Professor  Fullerton  has  given  only  two  pages  to  the  discus- 
sion of  Identity  shows  that  for  one  thing  he  regards  the  word  "  identity  " 
as  less  subject  to  ambiguity  than  "sameness,"  and  for  another,  that  he 
has  not  desired  to  go  into  the  epistemological  relations  of  the  two  words. 
His  merging  identity  into  sameness  [as  a  kind  of  sameness],  and  his 
reducing  sameness  to  the  conception  of  similarity,  makes  one  wish  that  he 
had  gone  on  to  give  us  a  theory  of  similarity.  This  is  the  line  of  course 
on  which  his  work  might  be  carried  on;  his  distinction  of  sameness 
and  identity  would  probably  merge  into  the  broader  one  of  difference 
and  similarity,  which  one  would  regard  as  expressing  certain  categories 
of  the  logical  judgment.  It  is  just  this  question  of  where  sameness  ulti- 
mately consists  that  comes  up  to  the  mind  after  following  the  writer's 
careful  analyses  of  the  kinds  of  sameness.  I  wonder  if  he  really  means 
to  let  identity  lapse  into  sameness  and  so  get  only  one  notion ;  if  he 
does,  one  would  like  to  know  where  he  places  that  notion,  whether  on 
the  level  of  perception  or  of  judgment ;  if  he  does  not,  —  and  I  think 
the  notions  are  parallel  or  antithetical,  —  he  would  find  that  he  could 
not  keep  his  question  apart  from  the  theory  of  Predication ;  it  is  only 
through  considering  the  notions  of  sameness  and  identity  in  the  light  of 
the  judgment  that  one  can  really  say  wherein  they  consist,  e.g.  whether 
they  are  things  or  categories. 

If  Professor  Fullerton  had  tried  to  tell  us  more  about  the  link  between 
his  kinds  of  sameness,  his  analysis  —  which  it  must  have  given  him  great 
trouble  to  think  out  —  would  have  been  more  appreciable,  and  less  diffi- 
cult to  summarize.  One  regrets  in  this  connection  the  omission  of  Leib- 
nitz from  his  historical  excursus ;  not  only  is  Leibnitz's  thinking  on  the 
question  of  sameness  excessively  difficult,  affording  therefore  scope  for 
the  application  of  Professor  Fullerton's  distinctions,  but  it  is  valuable 
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in  so  far  as  it  brings  to  a  focus  the  different  points  of  view  on  the  matter. 
Again,  while  one  admires  the  way  in  which  our  author  pursues  his  aim 
without  entangling  himself  in  theories  of  perception,  whether  subjec- 
tive or  realistic,  showing  the  representatives  of  these  theories  along 
with  the  common-sensist  and  the  sceptic  how  they  are  affected  by  his 
strictures  about  sameness,  one  would  have  wished  him  to  indicate  which 
way  of  regarding  knowledge  seems  to  him  freest  of  difficulties,  as  tested 
by  the  categories  he  is  dealing  in.  The  examination  of  Dr.  McCosh's 
Realism  may  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  this  direction.  I  question  if  the 
booklet  ought  to  have  been  called  a  psychological  study — epistemology 
it  certainly  is  :  there  is  almost  no  psychology  in  it ;  for  had  there  been, 
one  would  have  had  the  psychological  solution  of  sameness  as  relative 
identity  of  content  in  presentations  brought  forward.  The  subject,  I 
repeat,  makes  the  book  a  crabbed  one,  but  there  are  many  passages 
where  the  thought  has  both  range  and  rhythm.  Much  of  the  historical 
matter  of  the  second  part  of  the  book  will  be  of  great  use  to  students ; 
the  careful  understanding  the  author  shows  of  the  prolix  and  prosaic 
Locke,  and  his  acute  criticism  of  Spencer's  logic  seems  to  me  among 
the  salient  features  of  the  book.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in  tone,  and 
method,  and  scope  between  this  study  and  Dr.  Pikler's  recent  volume 
on  objective  existence;  both  books  to  my  mind  represent  the  best 
sense  in  which  philosophers  may  go  "  back  "  previously  to  going  steadily 

onwards-  W.  CALDWELL. 


Fundamental  Problems.  The  Method  of  Philosophy  as  a  Syste- 
matic Arrangement  of  Knowledge.  By  Dr.  PAUL  CARUS.  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1891.  —  pp.  viii,  373. 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  sections,  which  set  forth  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Monistic  Philosophy,  as  the  author  conceives  of  it.  He 
devotes  more  than  one  hundred  pages  to  answers  to  criticisms.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  book ;  it  is,  in  some 
respects,  I  suppose,  a  remarkable  one.  The  characteristic  of  Dr.  Carus's 
mind  is  its  power  of  lucid  condensation ;  and  he  gives  us  here,  in  read- 
able and  brilliant  language,  the  main  results  of  philosophy  as  "  the  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  knowledge."  The  student  of  philosophy  would 
not  inaptly  characterize  the  author's  point  of  view  as  a  combination  of 
Hegel  and  Spencer  mediated  through  Comte.  But  my  impression  is, 
that  the  ordinary  intelligent  reader,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  read 
between  the  lines,  would,  while  admiring  the  eminent  clearness  of  the 
book,  feel  in  it  a  disappointing  absence  of  a  definite  point  of  view. 
Unless  it  is  very  carefully  shown  how  it  is  that  the  world  is  one,  and  can 
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be  thought  as  one,  Monism  is  apt  to  appear  as  somewhat  otiose  philoso- 
phy (-rravTa  KctAa  Aiav),  and,  as  the  outcome  of  philosophizing,  hardly  a 
pronounced  step  beyond  the  expression  of  the  postulate  with  which  all 
philosophy  begins  —  that  the  world  must  be  one.  Nor,  in  this  very 
regard,  do  I  think  does  Dr.  Carus  help  us  much.  His  chapters  show 
us  how  many  so-called  oppositions  or  dualisms  are  reconcilable  with 
each  other,  but  there  is  no  evident  connection  between  his  chapters, 
which  thus  become  a  series  of  sketches  [and  there  is  an  artistic  play 
of  light  about  them]  rather  than  the  logical  development  of  a  theory  of 
knowledge  and  reality.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  ideas  and  ideals  and  facts, 
how  reason  and  sense,  causation  and  free  will,  hedonism  and  asceticism, 
can  all,  and  in  fact  all  do,  exist  in  the  same  world ;  how  in  fact  the  uni- 
verse is  God,  and  God  is  the  universe ;  but  what  we  want  to  say  of  a 
completed  philosophy  is  one  of  two  things,  or  perhaps  both  of  them : 
either  to  know  what  aspect  of  reality  is  for  us  the  highest  aspect  of  real- 
ity, or  to  know  what  are  the  different  points  of  view  that  the  mind  must 
take  about  the  world,  and  how  they  can  be  logically  connected.  While 
the  author  has  done  wisely,  it  seems  to  me,  in  discarding  the  subjectivis- 
tic  conclusions  of  the  critical  philosophy,  I  think  he  sinks  too  much  the 
idea  of  criticism  into  that  of  realism,  which  latter  idea  too  he  carries  out 
at  the  expense  of  what  one  might  call  a  legitimate  nominalism.  The 
ethical  outcome  of  Monism  would,  I  fear,  be  indifferentism  ;  what  would 
save  the  system  from  that  would  be  a  tenable  theory  of  individuality  and 
of  teleology.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  metaphysic  should  play 
into  the  hands  of  an  ethic,  but  rather  that  the  ethical  facts  should 
become  at  least  part  of  the  data  of  a  philosophy.  On  the  whole,  the 
side  of  ethical  showing  that  interests  Dr.  Carus  is  what  is  expressed  in 
the  Schliesse  dich  an  ein  Games  of  Goethe,  rather  than  in  the  In  suo 
essc  conservari  of  Spinoza  or,  for  that  part,  of  the  evolutionist.  His 
book,  though,  deserves  study  at  the  hands  of  all  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  development  of  philosophy.  w>  CALDW£LL> 


A  Study  of  Greek  Philosophy.  .By  ELLEN  M.  MITCHELL. 
With  an  Introduction  by  WILLIAM  ROUNESVILLE  ALGER.  Chicago, 
S.  C.  Griggs  £  Co.,  1891.  — pp.  xxviii,  282. 

The  ten  pages  of  platitudes,  which  serve  as  introduction  to  this  so- 
called  "Study"  of  Greek  Philosophy,  awaken  in  the  reader  at  the  outset 
an  unfavorable  prognostication  of  the  book.  In  the  further  reading 
of  the  volume  this  unfavorable  impression  receives  some  modification ; 
though  with  a  half-dozen  reasonably  good  handbooks  already  on  the 
market,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  justification  for  the  appearance  of  this 
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one.  The  volume  presents  nothing  new  in  matter  or  original  in  treat- 
ment ;  it  is  further  marred  by  many  inaccuracies,  which  render  it  un- 
serviceable for  pedagogical  purposes;  and  scholars  familiar  with  the 
theme  handled  (though  these  are  evidently  not  the  persons  for  whom 
the  book  was  intended)  will  find  it  smacks  strongly  of  dilettantism. 
The  character  of  the  illustration  on  the  front  cover  will  help  much  to 
confirm  this.  Why  permit  a  book-cover  to  be  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  such  distorted  notions  as  those  conveyed  by  this  illustration  ?• 

As  for  the  contents  of  the  book  in  general,  there  is  nothing  to  justify 
the  use  of  "  study,"  as  it  appears  to  me,  rather  than  the  more  ordinary 
title  "  history."  The  material,  I  should  say,  was  obtained  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  at  second  hand.  Good  use  is  made  of  both  those 
Nestors  in  the  investigation  of  Greek  philosophy,  Hegel  and  Zeller,  but 
more  particularly  of  the  former  (wherein  one  readily  sees  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Harris).  Two  or  three  excellent  translations  of  fragments  of 
Parmenides  are  found  on  page  22.  In  the  matter  of  classification  the 
author  follows  in  the  main  the  divisions  of  Zeller,  though  she  prefers 
the  pre-sophistic  division  of  Uberweg-Heinze  to  the  pre-Sokratic  one 
of  the  former  historian.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  both  in  English  and 
German  an  abundance  of  passably  good  histories  of  this  period  of 
philosophy,  and  the  materials  have  been  in  the  main  already  critically 
sifted,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  writer  nowadays  making  very  glaring 
mistakes  in  the  compilation  of  a  handbook.  But  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  order  for  a  book  to  be  good,  it  must  be  very  good ;  it  must 
be  lucid  in  interpretation,  vigorous  in  style,  and,  if  intended  for  a  text- 
book, it  must  in  manner  of  presentation  and  arrangement  satisfy  a  high 
pedagogical  standard.  None  of  these  conditions  is  satisfactorily  met. 
Further  than  this,  there  are  certain  particular  defects,  some  of  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  point  out.  I  am  the  less  loath  to  do  this  because  the 
history  of  philosophy  is  not  the  field,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  exercising 
the  gift  of  authorship  after  the  fashion  of  dilettanti. 

When  the  author  says  (p.  20)  that  Xenophanes  wrote  in  verse  like 
all  the  older  philosophers,  she  had  evidently  forgotten  Herakleitos. 
This  applies  equally  to  her  calling  Zeno  the  first  philosophical  prose 
writer  (p.  24).  On  page  32,  Empedokles'  doctrine  of  the  four  elements 
is  said  to  be  referred  to  under  the  names  of  Zeus,  Here,  and  Nestis. 
How  can  this  be  without  the  addition  of  'Ai'Scovev?  or  yfj  ?  A  curious 
oversight  is  found  in  the  statement  (p.  37)  that  the  differences  in  the 
atoms  of  Demokritos  are  exclusively  quantitative,  yet  this  is  followed 
immediately  by  a  quotation  from  Aristotle  which  assures  us  that  these 
differences  were  also  differences  of  form.  What  is  meant  (p.  38)  by 
knowledge  as  an  "  investigation  of  principles  "  will  probably  remain  the 
exclusive  secret  of  the  author.  In  the  light  of  existing  evidence,  to  set 
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the  date  of  Protagoras  490  B.C.  (p.  55)  is  not  defensible.  When  the 
author  speaks  of  poisoned  hemlock  (p.  72),  one  wonders  what  species 
of  innocuous  plant  she  had  in  mind.  On  page  78  the  author  finds  the 
elements  in  the  philosophies  of  Sokrates  and  Plato,  as  set  forth  in  the 
dialogues  of  the  latter,  easily  discernible  ;  one  is  glad  to  find  this  obscure 
matter  suddenly  becoming  clear,  but  has  some  misgivings  when,  a  few 
pages  further  on  (p.  90),  the  author  says,  "Whether  this  sentiment  is 
Plato's  own,  or  that  of  the  historical  Sokrates,  is  undetermined."  In 
characterizing  the  philosophy  of  Aristippos  the  author  says  correctly 
enough  that  "  pleasure  is  a  sensation  of  gentle  motion  ;  pain,  of  violent 
motion ;"  but  she  says  further,  and  not  so  correctly,  "the  mean  between 
the  two  is  indifference  "  (p.  99).  Is,  then,  calm,  which  Aristippos  asso- 
ciates with  indifference,  a  mean  between  gentle  and  violent  motion? 
On  what  evidence  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  academy  was  not  ..a 
gymnasium,  as  one  would  conclude  from  page  no?  The  chapter  on  the 
Dialectic  of  Plato  is  reprinted,  with  slight  verbal  alterations,  from  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  Vol.  XXII,  and  is  the  best  chapter 
of  the  book.  But  why  the  emendation  of  geometry,  as  in  the  article  to 
geography  (p.  123),  in  the  book  before  us?  To  say  that  self-control 
or  temperance  (p.  150)  is  the  virtue  of -sensuous  appetite  (cTriflu/x^TiKo'v) 
is  not  accurate  (cf.  Plato,  Rep.,  430  E,  431  E ;  also  Uberweg-Heinze, 
Geschichte  d.  Phil.  d.  Alterthums,  7te  Aufl.  p.  175).  The  statement  on 
page  223  about  the  little  work  of  Aristotle  on  Poetry  would  not  lead  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  the  "  little  work  "  is  only  a  little  fragment ;  and 
when  the  famous  definition  of  tragedy  in  this  fragment  is  mentioned  by 
the  author,  she  quotes  it  all  awry.  Did  any  one  before  her  ever  sup- 
pose that  Aristotle  meant  a  purification  of  the  emotions  of  fear  and  pity 
(p.  224),  and  not  through  (Sia)  pity  and  fear?  This,  however,  is  not 
more  inaccurately  stated  than  Xenophon's  (Mem.  iv.  8.  n)  character- 
ization of  Sokrates  on  page  65.  Instead  of  new  academy  (p.  254),  the 
author  evidently  means  to  say  middle  academy.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  defects,  from  which  one  can  readily  conclude  that  the  volume  is 
ill-fitted  for  a  handbook  of  reference.  The  book  is  further  disfigured 
by  a  great  many  careless  mistakes,  such  as,  i/ov?  (pp.  37,  39),  Soxa 
(p.  127),  Ilyssus  (p.  no),  Amyutas  (p.  161),  Boetia  (p.  42),  diancetic 

(p.  2 1  ?),  homoumeria  (p.  42). 

WM.  A.  HAMMOND. 
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Leibniz  ens  Streit  gegen  Locke  in  Ansehung  der  angeborenen 
Ideen.  Inaugural-Dissertation  zur  Erlangung  der  philosophischen 
Doctorvviirde  an  der  Ruprecht-Karls-Universitat  zu  Heidelberg. 
Vorgelegt  von  FRANK  THILLY.  Heidelberg,  1891.  —  pp.  47. 

The  real  subject  of  this  dissertation  is  broader  than  that  indicated  by 
the  title.  It  may  be  described  as  an  investigation  of  one  of  the  main 
points  at  issue  between  Rationalists  and  Empiricists,  the  two  schools 
which  divide  modern  philosophy.  The  author  has  kept  well  before  him 
the  object  of  the  work,  which  is  historical  rather  than  critical.  The 
treatment  is  systematic  and  thorough,  and  he  displays  throughout  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  authors  under  considera- 
tion. The  manner  of  presentation,  too,  is  delightfully  clear  and  vigor- 
ous, and  one  feels  that  the  author  has  in  a  large  measure  caught  the 
spirit  of  his  teacher,  Kuno  Fischer. 

The  first  two  chapters  are  occupied  with  discussions  of  Locke's  rela- 
tions to  Bacon,  and  to  Descartes.  Under  the  first  heading  the  author 
finds  that  Locke  was  greatly  influenced  by  Bacon.  His  assertion  that 
all  knowledge  must  begin  with  experience  is  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  the  latter.  Dr.  Thilly  also  discovers  a  parallel  between  Bacon's 
demand  that  the  mind  be  cleared  of  idola,  and  Locke's  polemic  against 
innate  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  Locke's  relation  to  Descartes  is  a 
purely  negative  one,  and  it  is  mainly  against  him  that  the  arguments 
of  the  first  book  of  the  essay  are  directed.  The  author  contends 
(p.  23)  that  Locke  did  not  misunderstand  Descartes  as  has  been  so  often 
asserted,  but  the  view  of  innate  ideas  which  he  so  vigorously  assails 
was  just  that  maintained  by  the  latter. 

Locke's  arguments  and  Leibniz's  reply  are  very  neatly  summarized 
in  a  number  of  parallel  propositions  (p.  45).  The  latter  urges  against 
Locke  that  the  mind  is  not  a  mere  tabtila  rasa,  but  has  before  all 
experience  certain  predispositions.  These  first  become  explicit  on  the 
occasion  of  sense  excitation,  but  they  are  the  contribution  not  of  sense, 
but  of  the  understanding.  }  E  CREIGHTON 

Ethica,  or  the  Ethics  of  Reason.  By  SCOTUS  NOVANTICUS. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  extended.  London  and  Edinburgh, 
Williams  and  Norgate,  1891.  —  pp.  vii,  356. 

This  work,  published  anonymously  in  1885,  °ke  ^s  predecessor,  the 
Metaphysica  Nova  et  Vetusta,  at  once  attracted,  in  an  unusual  degree, 
the  attention  of  the  philosophical  world,  and  won  for  its  author,  who  has 
since  acknowledged  his  identity  as  Professor  Laurie  of  Edinburgh,  a 
leading  place  among  living  philosophical  thinkers.  The  Ethica  now 
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follows  the  Metaphysica  into  a  second  edition,  and  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  "  elaborate  the  argument  more 
fully,  and  correlate  it  more  frequently"  with  the  earlier  work.  The 
book,  as  now  reissued,  contains  several  new  chapters,  dealing  especially 
with  the  altruistic  virtues  and  with  the  idea  and  functions  of  the  State. 
The  general  argument  has  gained  perceptibly  in  value  and  impressive- 
ness  through  the  present  revision ;  and  while  the  book  has  been  enlarged, 
the  statement  is  even  more  succinct  than  in  the  original  edition.  So 
condensed  is  the  argument,  and  so  severely  scientific  is  the  entire  treat- 
ment, that  the  work  is,  now  as  formerly,  suited  rather  to  the  capacity  of 
experts  than  of  the  "  general  reader,"  or  even  of  the  college  student.  Yet 
the  style  is,  for  the  purpose,  often  strikingly  effective  ;  one  feels  that  such 
earnest  and  rigorous  thinking  is  appropriately  clothed  in  such  language. 
And  to  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines  of  the  scientific  exposition, 
the  work  breathes  an  ethical  fervor  which  is  none  the  less  impressive 
because  it  is  carefully  restrained.  The  practical  interest  which,  according 
to  Aristotle,  an  ethical  treatise  ought  to  possess,  is  not  absent ;  the  book 
abounds  in  acute  moral  judgments,  and  gives  evidence  of  an  ethical 
temper  which  is  at  once  genial  and  severe. 

The  author's  main  thesis  is  the  parallelism  of  knowledge  and  moral- 
ity. He  finds  "will-reason"  at  the  heart  of  both.  "The  end  of  man, 
as  of  every  other  organism,  is  self-realization  "  (p.  37).  This  is  possible 
only  through  the  fulfilment  of  the  idea  or  law  of  man's  nature.  The 
peculiarity,  in  man's  case,  is  that  we  have  "realization  of  self  by  self" ; 
man  has  to  "  organize  himself,"  or  reduce  himself  to  law.  For  in  man 
there  is  a  dual  nature  — the  "attuent  "  and  the  "  rational,"  —  the  man 
of  feeling  or  impulse,  and  the  man  of  reason  or  will.  The  former  is  the 
"  real "  or  "  nature,"  the  "  subject  "  or  "  individual  "  ;  the  latter  is  the 
"  formal,"  the  "  personality,"  or  "  ego,"  constituted  by  the  subsuming  of 
the  attuent  subject  or  individual.  The  function  of  the  rational  ego,  in 
relation  to  "  sensibility,"  is  essentially  the  same  as  its  function  in  relation 
to  "sense";  in  both  cases  the  "attuent"  has  to  be  "intuited."  "All 
incitements  of  feeling  are  arrested  just  as,  in  the  cognition  of  the  external, 
the  presentations  of  sense  are  arrested;  and  they  are  co-ordinated 
towards  ends  "  (p.  51).  "  Self-realization,  then,  is  possible  only  through 
the  constant  presence  of  the  formal  (the  idea)  in  the  real,  of  will  in  feel- 
ing, and  its  perpetual  supremacy  in  that  domain  "  (p.  37) .  Accordingly, 
"  perhaps  the  best  expression  for  the  chief  good  ...  is  Fulness  of  Life 
achieved  through  Law  by  the  Action  of  Will  as  Reason  on  Sensibility  " 
(p.  287).  On  the  other  hand,  "  immorality  is  the  letting  loose  of  feeling 
in  opposition  to  the  idea  and  the  law  in  it ;  it  is  individuality  in  opposi- 
tion to  personality"  (p.  244).  In  immorality,  "will  is  defeated,  the 
personality  overcome,  and  the  attuent  subject  it  is  which  volitionizes, 
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just  as  a  dog  volitionizes.     The  subject  takes  possession  of  the  person- 
ality, and  uses  it  for  its  natural  desires"  (pp.  320,  321). 

Professor  Laurie's  scheme  of  the  virtues  is  based  upon  the  several 
kinds  of  feeling  or  attuency  which  have  to  be  moralized.  Two  main 
divisions  are  recognized,  the  egoistic  and  the  altruistic.  The  former  is 
called  "  appetition,"  and  the  corresponding  virtue  (or  group  of  virtues) 
is  temperance  or  self-control.  Each  desire  naturally  seeks  its  own  satis- 
faction ;  it  must  be  brought  under  the  law  of  the  life  of  an  organism  of 
desires.  Altruistic  impulse,  or  sympathy,  which  the  author  finds  to  be 
as  "  natural "  as  the  egoistic,  stands  equally  in  need  of  moralization, 
organization,  or  subjection  to  the  law  of  reason.  When  thus  treated,  it 
yields  the  virtues  of  justice,  negative  and  positive,  and  benevolence. 
Negative  justice  is  defined  as  "  the  freedom  of  each  person  to  realize 
himself  in  so  far  as  this  is  compatible  with  the  freedom  of  every  other 
member  of  the  same  society"  (p.  161).  "In  so  far  as  our  fellow-men 
are  unable  to  realize  themselves,  owing  to  obstacles  for  which  not  they, 
but  we,  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  responsible,  our  activity  in  their  interest 
is  ...  positive,  as  distinguished  from  negative,  justice  "  (p.  183).  "But 
when  our  good- will  extends  to  the.  helping  of  others  to  help  themselves, 
by  sharing  or  removing  burdens  self-caused,  or  not  due  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  us  or  others  with  whom  we  are  associated  (and  whose  respon- 
sibilities, therefore,  we  share),  the  motive  is  one  of  benevolence  "  (p.  184). 
These  virtues  tend  to  pass  into  one  another,  as  the  emotion  of  humanity 
finds  in  them  an  ever  fuller  expression  ;  "  the  force  of  the  human  emotion 
is,  in  many,  perhaps  most  natures,  so  strong,  that  the  boundary  line 
between  strict  negative  justice  and  benevolence  is  always  being  obliter- 
ated" (p.  182). 

The  discussion  of  the  State  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
book.  The  author  insists  upon  an  ethical  conception  of  the  State,  as  the 
great  mechanism  for  the  realization  of  personality.  He  combats  the 
extreme  view  of  it  as  the  "  social  organism."  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
the  State  or  the  social  organism  as  the  supreme  end  —  as  that  for  which 
the  individual  exists,  the  State  realizing  itself  through  him.  .  .  .  The 
State,  at  best,  is  the  work  of  men's  feeble  hands,  working  with  unsteady 
purpose;  the  person,  with  all  his  claims,  is  the  work  of  God"  (p.  69). 
But  if  "  a  State  collectivism  ...  in  which  the  unqualified  conception  of 
an  'organism'  logically  lands  us,  is  profoundly  immoral"  (p.  220),  the 
theory  of  individualism  is  no  less  at  fault.  "  The  question,  in  truth,  has 
not  been  for  ages  a  question  of  individualism,  but  a  question  of  person- 
ality "  (p.  219).  The  acceptance  of  an  ethical  conception  of  the  State 
means  the  abandonment  of  the  laissez-faire  principle,  and  the  inclusion 
within  the  political  sphere  of  positive,  as  well  as  negative,  justice.  Even  the 
"  ideal  life  "  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  State's  action  ;  "  the  promotion 
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of  religion,  art,  and  science  "  is  its  highest  function.  The  State  is  the 
great  "  ethical  teacher  of  its  citizens."  The  coercion  which  is  character- 
istic of  State  action  at  lower  levels  must  of  course  cease  in  these  "  ideal 
relations."  The  political  limit  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  the  ethical. 
"  With  the  ethical  State,  as  with  the  ethical  person  in  his  relation  to  other 
persons,  the  limitation  arises  out  of  the  duty  imposed  on  every  man  to 
realize  self  by  self,  and  therefore  freely"  (p.  252).  Instead  of  acting 
vicariously  for  its  citizens,  the  State  should  help  the  individual  to  help 
himself. 

Such  is,  in  brief  outline,  the  ethical  theory  developed  by  Professor 
Laurie  in  this  work.  A  single  criticism  may  be  suggested  in  closing.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  author  reaches  an  ethical  position  closely  corre- 
sponding to  the  "  dualism  "  of  his  metaphysic.  The  formal  and  the  real, 
the  rational  and  the  attuent,  remain  apart  in  both  spheres.  In  an  ethical 
reference,  reason  without  feeling  is  empty,  yielding  merely  the  form  of 
law  without  its  content.  There  is  need,  accordingly,  of  a  "  datum  "  or 
"raw  material"  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  of  sense.  In  both  cases  an 
"  empirical  instruction  "  is  requisite.  Yet  feeling  is  described  as  "  cha- 
otic" (p.  156),  "anarchical"  (p.  147),  a  mere  "raw  material."  The 
author  entitles  his  theory  "  The  Ethics  of  Reason,"  and  fundamentally 
it  seems  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  ethical  rationalism  of  Kant. 
The  insistence  upon  the  ethical  supremacy  of  reason  is  in  both  cases 
admirable,  but  the  same  injustice  is  done  to  feeling  in  both.  Does  not 
the  epistemological  parallel  suggest  that  this  ethical  defect  is  due  to  a 
psychological  error?  Does  not  feeling,  like  sensation,  already  contain 
in  it  the  germs  of  order  and  relation,  to  be  developed  by  reason  into 
law? 

JAMES  SETH. 
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LOGICAL. 

The  Logical  Calculus.     I.   General  Principles.     W.  E.  JOHNSON. 
Mind,  New  Series,  No.  i,  January,  1892,  pp.  3-31. 

I.  Begins  by  attempting  to  enumerate  briefly  the  principles  common 
to  every  species  of  symbolic  calculus:  (i)  the  representation  of  sym- 
bols, (2)  the  convention  of  permanence  of  import,  (3)  the  possibility 
of  equivalence,  (4)  the  method  of  substitution,  (5)  the  prepositional 
import  of  equivalence,  (6)  the  inferential  relation  between  equivalence, 
(7)  the  distinction  between  universal  and  particular  symbols,  (8)  the 
applicational  interpretation  of  universals,  (9)  the  force  of  the  bracket, 
and  (io)'the  postulate  of  homogeneity.  II.  (§  2)  The  Synthesis  of 
Propositions.  A.  The  inferential  mode  of  synthesis  has  been  prominent 
in  traditional  synthesis,  but  a  more  general  view  of  synthesis  is  here 
taken,  in  which  inference  will  be  shown  to  be  dependent  on  and  sub- 
ordinate to  pure  synthesis.  B.  The  conception  of  a  proposition  in 
general  is  indicated  by  the  article  not.  III.  (§5)  All  that  formal 
logic  can  do  in  the  way  of  synthesis  of  propositions  is  contained  in  the 
laws  regulating  the  use  of  the  words  and  and  nof,  i.e.  logic  is  limited  to 
a  development  of  the  conceptions  of  pure  synthesis  and  pure  negation. 
The  fundamental  laws  or  axioms  that  regulate  these  operations  must 
now  be  given.  IV.  The  Fundamental  Laws  of  Prepositional  Synthesis 
(§6).  i.  The  Commutative  Law  :  xy  =  yx.  2.  The  Associative  Law  : 
xy.z  =  x.yz.  3.  The  Law  of  Tautology  :  xx  =  x.  4.  The  Law  of 
Reciprocity  :  x  =  x.  5.  The  Law  of  Dichotomy  :  ~x  =  xy  xy.  i  says  that 
the  order  of  pure  synthesis  is  indifferent ;  2,  that  the  mode  of  grouping 
in  pure  synthesis  is  indifferent ;  3,  that  the  mere  repetition  of  a  proposi- 
tion does  not  in  any  way  add  to  its  force  or  alter  it ;  4,  that  the  denial 
218 
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of  the  denial  of  a  proposition  is  equivalent  to  its  affirmation ;  5,  that  the 
denial  of  any  proposition  is  equivalent  to  the  denial  of  its  conjunction 
with  any  other  proposition,  together  with  the  denial  of  its  conjunction 
with  the  contradictory  of  that  other  proposition.  V.  (§8)  These  results 
can  be  put  into  more  familiar  forms.  We  have  two  fundamental  types 
of  synthesis,  —  conjunctive  and  disjunctive.  Each  of  these  types  has 
four  varieties  involving  x,  y,  or  their  contradictories,  viz.  conjunctives 
xy,  xy,  xy,  xy ;  disjunctives  xyt  xy,  xy,  xy.  In  our  view  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  disjunctive,  hypothetical,  and  alternative 
forms.  This  is  shown  symbolically.  VI.  (§9)  Other  Interpretations 
of  the  Disjunctive,  Hypothetical,  and  Alternative  Mode  of  Synthesis. 

VII.  Other  Modes  of  Synthesis  than  not  and  and,  e.g.  //"and  or  (§  10). 

VIII.  (§  u)    The  Primary  Analysis  of  Propositions.      The   molecular 
proposition  contains  two  sorts  of  elements,  a  subjective  and  a  predica- 
tive term.    The  usual  analysis  of  the  predicate  term  into  copula  and 
predicate    term   is   a  verbal   device,   devoid    of    logical     significance. 

IX.  (§  12)    Synthesis  of  Propositions  as  modified   by  their  Analysis : 
(i)  of  propositions  containing  a  common  individual  derivative  subject 
name;   (2)   of  singular  propositions  containing  a  common  predication, 
but  different  subjects ;    (3)  of  propositions  which  refer  to    the    same 
aggregate  subjects.    X.  (§  13)  Foregoing  Principles  applied  to  the  Logic 
of  Relatives.     XI.   Criticism  of  the  preceding  analysis.     If  the  above 
analysis  is  correct,  it  will  establish  the  point  that  all  the  familiar  methods 
of  formal  logic  and  the  less  familiar  results  of  relative  logic  depend,  not 
on  the  peculiar  relation  of  subject  and  predication,  but  on  the  propor- 
tional synthesis  involved  in  the  quantitative  element  of  the  universal  or 
particular  judgment. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Versuch,  das  psychophysiche  Gcsetz  atif  die  FarbeminterscJnede 
trichromatischer  Augen  anzuwenden.  H.  von  HELMHOLTZ.  Z.  f.  Ps. 
u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  Bd.  Ill,  Heft  i,  pp.  1-20. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  above  periodical  H.  had  tried  to  formu- 
late the  psychophysic  law  so  as  to  embrace  more  than  one  variable,  e.g. 
the  three  variables  in  the  determinations  of  the  color  sensations  01 
trichromatic  eyes.  In  the  present  article  H.  shows  there  is  a  close 
correspondence  between  the  curve  for  color  differences  experimentally 
found  by  Konig,  and  the  curve  calculated  from  the  extended  pp. 
formula  on  the  assumption  of  the  three  elementary  fundamental  colors. 
This  verification  of  the  formula  gives  a  basis  for  the  determination  01 
the  fundamental  colors  which  are  found  to  be  provisionally,  carmine  red, 
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ultra  marine  blue,  and  yellowish  green.  The  relation  of  these  colors  to 
the  spectral  colors  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  latter  within  a  color 
triangle  of  which  the  apices  are  the  fundamental  colors,  and  the  gravity 
centre,  white.  According  to  this  construction,  spectral  red,  for  instance, 
would  be  a  whitish  and  yellowish  modification  of  the  fundamental 
carmine  red.  Moreover,  the  curve  of  the  spectral  colors  shows  that 
all  the  fundamental  colors  affect,  with  but  little  difference  in  inten- 
sity, all  the  nerve  elements  of  the  trichromatic  eye,  sensitive  to  light, 
simultaneously.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  disagreement  between 
the  lacking  color  of  dichromatic  systems  and  any  one  of  the  given 
fundamental  colors  does  not  give  rise  to  an  insoluble  contradiction. 
Newton's  law  of  color  mixing  is  applicable  to  the  colors  of  the  dichro- 
matic system,  and  colored  lights  which  appear  like  to  normal  eyes 
appear  also  like  to  dichromic  eyes.  The  close  agreement  between  sen- 
sitiveness to  differences  of  color  and  differences  of  brightness  corre- 
sponds to  the  author's  supposition  that  perception  of  differences  of 
color  rests  originally  on  perception  of  differences  of  brightness. 

Untersuchung  ilber  binokulares  Sehen  mit  Anwendung  des  Her- 
ingschen  Fadenversuchs.  DR.  RICHARD  GREEFF.  Z.  f.  Psy.  u.  Phys. 
d.  Sinn.,  Bd.  Ill,  Heft  i,  pp.  21-47. 

In  Hering's  experiment,  perception  of  depth  was  tested  by  the  sub- 
jects determining  whether  a  ball  that  fell  across  the  plane  of  a  vision, 
passed  before  or  behind  the  point  of  fixation.  With  an  improved  form 
of  Hering's  apparatus  the  author  found  :  ist.  Convergence  of  optic 
axes  is  not  essential  to  perception  of  depth ;  the  position  of  the  line 
of  fall  of  the  ball,  before  or  behind  the  point  of  fixation,  was  still  deter- 
mined, when,  by  means  of  lenses,  the  optic  axes  were  made  parallel  or 
convergent.  2d.  At  distances  too  great  for  convergence  and  accommo- 
dation to  come  into  play,  binocular  vision  is  retained  so  long  as  the 
ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  lines  of  fall,  before  and  behind 
the  point  of  fixation,  to  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  is  not  less  than  2  :  100.  This  corresponds  to  a  projection  of 
about  0.002  mm.  on  the  retina.  3d.  When  clearness  of  vision  in  one 
eye  is  impaired,  whether  artificially  or  by  disease,  binocular  vision  is 
possible  so  long  as  the  weak  eye  receives  an  impression  of  the  object, 
however  dim  or  indistinct  the  object  may  appear.  4th.  The  author 
found  no  case  among  children,  in  which,  after  operation  for  strabismus, 
perfect  binocular  vision  was  gained ;  the  patients  perceived  the  object 
through  each  eye,  but  could  not  join  the  percepts  into  the  impressions 
of  depth.  It  seems,  accordingly,  that  the  coalescence  of  the  retinal 
pictures  is  a  purely  mental  act,  which  can  only  be  learned  in  earliest 
youth. 
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Die  psycJwlogisch-dsthetische  Bcdcutung  des  LicJit-  tend  Farben- 
contrastes.     A.  KIRSCHMANN.     Phil.  Stud.,  Bd.  VII,  pp.  362-393. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  the  importance  to  the  artist  of 
the  effects  of  contrasts  in  lights  and  colors.  The  degree  of  success  to 
which  an  artist  attains  in  producing  in  the  observer  the  ideas  and  states 
of  mind  intended  depends  upon  three  factors  :  the  spiritual  constitution 
of  the  observer,  the  position  of  the  work  of  art,  and  the  execution  of 
the  picture  by  the  artist.  Each  of  these  factors  is  treated  at  some 
length,  the  discussion  of  the  last,  however,  making  up  about,  three- 
fourths  of  the  article.  A  special  difficulty  of  the  artist  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  nature  objects  vary  in  brightness  from  the  shining  blue-white  of 
the  sky  on  a  clear  day  to  the  absolute  darkness  of  the  deepest  shadows, 
while  the  deepest  black  among  the  painter's  pigments  is  1-66  as  bright 
as  his  clearest  white.  By  means  of  the  polarization-photometer  K.  has 
compared  various  natural  objects  with  respect  to  brightness,  and  a  table 
of  fifteen  such  comparisons  is  given.  The  gray  wall  of  a  house  in  full 
daylight  is  to  the  bright  sky  as  i  to  50.  The  brightness  of  a  very  clear 
night  sky  is  to  that  of  the  moon  as  i  to  4800.  It  is  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  contrasts  that  the  artist  can  overcome  the  limited  compass 
of  brightness  in  the  materials  at  his  disposal.  K.  illustrates  these 
contrasts  of  brightness  by  a  consideration  of  the  effects  produced  and 
means  used  in  a  number  of  well-known  paintings.  Besides  contrasts  of 
brightness  those  of  color-tone  and  saturation  are  briefly  discussed. 

Visualization  as  a  Chief  Source  of  the  Psychology  of  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume.  A.  FRASER.  Am.  J.  Ps.,  Vol.  IV,  pp. 
230-247. 

Just  as  men  of  different  nationalities  speak  in  different  verbal  lan- 
guages, so  do  different  types  of  individuals  think  in  different  thought- 
languages.  In  one*  type  the  characteristic  thought-stuff  may  be  visual, 
in  another  auditory,  in  another  motor.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
offer  a  description  and  estimation  of  the  sensationalist  psychology  in  its 
first  presentation  by  Hobbes,  its  development  by  Locke  and  Berkeley, 
and  its  culmination  in  the  scepticism  of  Hume  •  in  which  an  attempt 
will  be  made  (i)  to  maintain  that  the  predominating  element  in  the 
thought  of  these  men  was  Visualization,  and  ( 2 )  on  the  basis  of  this  fact 
to  offer  a  new  criticism  of  the  psychology  of  Sensationalism.  A  large 
number  of  quotations  are  given  from  the  works  of  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  philosophers,  which  show  their  dependence  on  visual  images. 
What  Hume  cannot  visualize  he  will  not  admit  as  belonging  to  thought 
or  consciousness  at  all,  but  considers  as  "  illusion."  This  scepticism  is 
not  the  consistent  outcome  of  sensationalism,  but  of  visualization,  It 
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results  from  being  built  on  one  side  only  of  a  many-sided  foundation. 
The  larger  portions  of  our  conscious  life  which  we  are  liable  to  recognize 
as  conscious  are  those  which  manage  to  translate  themselves  into  visual 
terms.  On  this  account  the  largest  part  of  the  content  of  consciousness 
is  lost  to  view;  all  its  finer  connections  and  beautiful  continuity  remain, 
concealed  in  the  anaesthetic  senses,  outside  the  primary  consciousness. 
It  is  obvious  that  what  is  needed  for  a  more  complete  view  of  conscious- 
ness is  a  more  equal  emphasizing  and  more  harmonious  development  of 
the  senses. 

The  Law  of  Psychogenesis.      PROFESSOR  C.  LLOYD   MORGAN. 
Mind,  New  Series,  I,  i,  pp.  72-94. 

It  is  common  to  assume  that  in  social,  as  in  organic,  evolution  natural 
selection  is  the  all-important  factor;  but  the  elimination  of  failures, 
which  is  the  method  of  natural  selection,  is  just  what  is  prevented  in 
civilized  society.  Natural  selection  has  guided  the  mental  symbolism  to 
certain  developments  by  eliminating  those  in  whom  the  developments 
were  absent.  Selective  mating  is  a  product  of  the  mental  symbolism  so 
developed.  It  is  itself  a  product  of  psychogenesis.  What  is  the  law  of 
psychogenesis  ?  Since  the  present  investigation  is  psychological,  not 
metaphysical,  we  must  keep  strictly  to  the  psychic  plane,  and  leave  out 
of  account  the  question  whether,  and  if  so  how,  our  experience  stands 
related  to  a  noumenal  existence.  It  will  also  be  well  to  start  with  the 
abstract  region  of  concepts,  and  work  down  to  the  more  practical  level 
of  percepts.  What  is  "  the  law  of  truth  "  ?  I  accept  as  true  only  what 
is  in  accordance  with  my  own  views  and  theories.  This  seems  arbitrary, 
but  observe  that  my  views  can  and  do  change.  They  develop  by  the 
selection  of  the  congruous,  the  rejection  of  the  incongruous.  In  aes- 
thetic and  ethical  matters  the  same  general  law  holds ;  things  are  for  me 
beautiful  or  ugly,  good  or  bad,  according  as  they  are  congruous  or  incon- 
grous  to  my  present  aesthetic  or  moral  nature.  It  is  a  mistake  to  hold 
that  there  is  only  one  self-consistent  ethical  system.  There  are  several 
such.  But  the  ideal  system  must  be  not  only  congruous  within  itself,  but 
in  touch  with  the  actualities  of  life  and  conduct.  The  ultimate  appeal 
is  to  perceptual  experience.  From  percepts  have  concepts  arisen  by 
analysis  and  abstract  thought ;  to  percepts  must  they  conform  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  final  test  of  congruity.  The  constant  demand  of  science 
for  practical  perceptual  verification  is  justified  by  the  essential  unity  of 
consciousness,  the  solidarity  of  mental  symbolism,  and  the  continuity  of 
its  development.  On  the  perceptual  plane  the  congruity,  not  of  percept 
with  object  (in  the  sense  of  "occasion  "  ),  but  of  percept  with  percept 
is  the  rule.  Here,  and  through  the  whole  range  of  mental  development, 
the  guidance  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  of  great  importance.  Our  nature 
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is  sensitive  as  well  as  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral.  The  painful  is 
avoided  as  incongruous  to  our  nature  as  sensitive.  Only  in  this  sense 
can  it  be  said  that  all  our  actions  are  determined  by  pleasure  and  pain. 
While  the  law  of  psychogenesis  is  thus  held  to  be  a  law  of  development 
by  elimination  of  the  incongruous,  no  attempt  is  made  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  congruous.  It  is  a  theory  of  survival,  not  of  origin. 


Bemerkungen  sur  Associationslehre.     W.  WUNDT.     Phil.  Stud., 
Bd.  VII,  Heft  3,  pp.  329-361. 

After  a  short  statement  of  the  rival  theories  of  association  by  similar- 
ity and  by  continuity,  the  author  asks  if  problem  of  association  cannot 
be  approached  from  another  side.  Current  theories  of  association  have 
taken  mainly  successive  associations  into  account,  but  the  forms  of  simul- 
taneous association,  known  as  complications  and  assimilations,  together 
with  the  simple,  intermediate  form  of  sensuous  recognition,  are  also  to  be 
considered.  Hence  W.  proposes  successive  and  simultaneous  associa- 
tions as  the  fundamental  forms.  Complications  are  combinations  of 
ideas  from  disparate  senses :  as  such  their  elements  are  easily  found 
by  introspection.  Assimilations  are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  ideas 
or  parts  of  ideas  from  the  same  sense  :  every  impression  of  sense  sets  a 
throng  of  tendencies  left  over  from  earlier  impressions  in  sympathetic 
vibration  :  of  this  throng,  some  enter  into  fitting  combinations  with  the 
given  impression,  while  others  remain  below  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness. In  this  way  illusions  are  formed.  Inasmuch  as  memory-pictures 
as  well  as  sense-impressions  must  be  affected  by  the  assimilative  process, 
it  may  be  said  that  every  representation  is  a  picture  of  fancy.  Two 
combining  processes  underlie  assimilation  :  firstly,  the  given  impression 
calls  up  components  of  ideas  like  itself;  secondly,  the  latter  arouses  other 
components  not  found  in  the  given  impressions,  but  still  combined  with  it 
in  former  cases.  The  second  form  is  mediate,  and  clearly  a  form  of  asso- 
ciation by  contiguity.  As  in  the  first  form,  only  like  elements  are  aroused, 
association  by  similarity  does  not  take  place  :  the  fundamental  processes 
of  association  are  consequently  the  combination  of  the  like  and  of  the 
contiguous.  In  successive  associations  the  same  processes  are  at  work : 
if  to  the  given  idea  or  perception  like  ideas  attach  themselves,  we  call 
the  result  association  by  similarity ;  if  the  objective  connections  alone 
are  observed,  we  call  it  association  by  contiguity.  The  simplest  case 
of  assimilation  is  the  cognition  of  an  object ;  recognition  of  an  object  is 
the  simplest  case  of  successive  association  :  into  each  of  these  as  well 
as  into  the  more  complicated  forms,  both  processes  of  association 
enter.  As  all  feelings  have  a  basis  in  ideation,  the  feeling  of  cognizing 
must  result  from  indefinite  memory-pictures  in  the  background  of 
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consciousness  —  probably  those  which  give  the  assimilating  elements  to 
an  impression  of  sense.  Next  to  sensuous  cognition  comes  immediate 
recognition,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  representations  of 
accompanying  circumstances :  the  latter  form  shades  off  into  mediate 
recognition  when  the  accompanying  circumstances  connect  impression 
with  recognition.  As  an  idea  may  be  apperceived  after  its  appearance  in 
consciousness,  it  may  be  that  associated  ideas,  apprehended  after  recog- 
nition takes  place,  mediate  between  impression  and  recognition.  It 
may  also  happen  that  the  auxiliary  ideas,  after  bringing  about  a  recog- 
nition, disappear  before  they  rise  to  apperception.  Mediate  and  im- 
mediate recognition,  with  or  without  associated  ideas,  would  thus  be 
reduced  to  one  form.  The  peculiar  feeling  which  accompanies  recog- 
nition is  in  evidence  of  this  view.  Similar  to  the  feelings  of  cognition, 
though  more  intense,  feelings  of  recognition  are  aroused  by  contact 
associations.  If  recognition  only  took  place  when  one  idea  called  up 
another  similar  to  it,  recognition  would  amount  to  assimilation.  Of 
the  presence  of  the  auxiliary  ideas,  producing  the  feeling  of  recognition, 
there  can  be  in  cases  of  mediate  recognition  no  doubt.  From  experi- 
ments with  instantaneous  impressions  we  may  infer  that  in  cases  of 
immediate  recognition  without  attendant  ideas,  we  are  still  darkly 
conscious  of  the  latter :  the  alternative  hypothesis,  that  the  feeling  is 
due  to  ideas  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  would  lead  to  the 
assumption  that  ideas  which  have  disappeared  from  consciousness  retain 
the  properties  of  ideas  present  in  consciousness.  Sensuous  recognition 
is  the  connecting  link  between  simultaneous  and  successive  associations  : 
it  differs  from  the  latter  in  that  the  acts  of  ideation  do  not  follow  one 
another,  but  happen  together.  This  simply  means  that  some  of  the 
parts  of  an  associated  whole  take  more  time  to  rise  to  apperception 
than  others  :  if  the  principal  part  of  an  idea  is  first  assimilated,  while 
the  secondary  ideas  arise  later,  we  have  a  case  of  association  by  con- 
tiguity; but  if  out  of  an  indefinite  number  of  assimilating  ideas,  one 
alone  is  apperceived,  we  have  association  by  similarity.  One  outcome 
of  the  reduction  of  cognition,  recognition,  and  association  to  the  same 
fundamental  processes  is,  that  every  idea  which  is  not  aroused  by  im- 
pressions from  without,  rests  on  associative  influences.  In  cases  of  the 
emergence  of  seemingly  unconnected  ideas,  it  can  be  experimentally 
shown  that  the  connecting  link  is  present  though  not  perceived.  Con- 
sequently we  can  lay  down  the  proposition  that  all  changes  of  ideas, 
not  arising  through  direct  impressions  of  sense,  rest  on  association ; 
that  is,  on  the  unbroken  complication  in  which  are  connected  together 
all  tendencies  towards  revival  of  ideas  once  experienced  and  still  acces- 
sible to  consciousness. 
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Die  Gesetzmassigkeit  der  psychischen  Activitdt.     H.  HOFFDING, 
V.  f.  W.  Ph.,  XV,  4,  pp.  373-391- 

The  moral  feelings  (especially  the  feeling  of  remorse  or  guilt)  seem 
to  many  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  that  one  could  in  a  given  case 
have  acted  differently,  and  the  validity  of  this  idea  is  made  the  condition 
of  the  continuance  of  these  feelings.  This  is  to  confuse  the  standpoint 
of  psychology  with  that  of  ethics.  The  psychologist  has  not  to  prove 
the  validity  of  the  idea  which  determines  the  feelings,  but  only  to  show 
how  this  connection  has  arisen,  (i)  The  more  demands  a  psychical 
condition  makes  upon  the  interest  and  attention,  the  more  do  we  neg- 
lect the  conditioning  circumstances.  This  is  especially  true  of  a  serious 
decision  of  will,  where  the  new  state,  connected  with  the  thought  of 
action,  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  inner  strife  and  consideration. 
(2)  The  decision  brings  with  it  a  peculiar  feeling  of  unrestrictedness 
or  force  which  drives  into  the  background  the  thought  that  this  state 
has  been  caused.  (3)  The  memory  of  the  state  of  deliberation  leads 
us  to  conceive  the  objective  possibility  of  a  different  decision.  (4)  The 
condition  of  the  ego  looking  back  upon  the  act  with  remorse  is  widely 
different  from  that  in  which  it  made  the  decision,  yet  we  ascribe  to  the 
past  ego  both  the  force  which  led  to  the  decision,  and  that  which  at  the 
present  moment  leads  to  its  condemnation.  (5)  The  future  appears 
undetermined  because  we  cannot  form  any  clear  picture  of  it  without 
pictures  of  other  possibilities  coming  in.  The  feeling  of  remorse  has 
ethical  value  only  as  it  awakens  an  impulse  to  improvement.  Mere 
brooding  over  what  cannot  be  helped  is  unethical.  Remorse  arises 
from  the  sharp  contrast  between  what  my  own  conviction  recognizes  as 
right,  and  what  memory  reveals  to  me  regarding  the  disposition  of  my 
will.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that,  from  a  deterministic  standpoint,  remorse 
does  not  differ  in  kind  from  the  pain  which  is  felt  because  of  some 
physical  or  mental  defect ;  for,  ( i )  in  the  will,  the  real  self  finds  its 
most  emphatic  expression,  and,  therefore,  the  self-condemnation  is 
strongest  and  deepest;  and,  (2)  a  change  of  will  is  not  impossible,  just 
in  virtue  of  its  lawfulness.  When  we  pronounce  ethical  judgments  upon 
others,  the  question  is  not  whether  or  not  they  could  have  acted  other- 
wise ;  but  we  blame  an  act  in  order  that  the  will  may  become  other 
in  future.  We  have  no  right  to  pronounce  ethical  judgment  upon 
others  except  from  ethical  motives.  Every  one  who  expresses  an  ethi- 
cal judgment  uses  forces  which  are  among  the  strongest  and  deepest 
in  the  world,  and  imposes  upon  himself,  therefore,  an  ethical  responsi- 
bility. 
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Du  Role  de  la  Volonti  dans  la  Croyance.  •   J.  J.  GOURD.     Rev. 
Ph.  XVI,  n,  pp.  467-482. 

The  term  belief  is  used  in  three  senses,  (i)  Every  judgment  em- 
braces a  belief  and  every  belief  is  indicated  by  a  judgment.  (2)  In  the 
narrower  sense  of  constant  belief,  belief  supposes  the  repetition  of  the 
same  thought  on  the  same  subject.  (3)  The  belief  itself  becomes  the 
subject  of  belief,  and  is  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  truth.  The  will 
is  an  essentially  practical  mental  function,  which  determines,  produces, 
acts.  Though  necessarily  determining  its  effects,  it  is  itself  causeless. 
Although  will  cannot  determine  a  judgment,  which  is  made  indepen- 
dently of  volition  when  the  idea  agrees  with  the  idea  of  being,  it  can 
and  does  determine  the  terms.  If  then  will  can  influence  a  single 
judgment,  it  can  influence  several,  causing  the  same  to  be  repeated  each 
time.  Again,  when  we  judge  a  belief  to  be  true,  we  pass  a  judgment, 
and  as  every  judgment  is  controlled  by  the  will,  the  belief  in  the  truth 
of  a  belief  also  becomes  a  product  of  volition. 

Ethnologic  und  Aesthetik.     E.  GOSSE.     V.  f.  W.  Ph.,  XV,  4,  pp. 
392-417. 

Although  many  of  the  mental  sciences  have  been  enriched  and 
extended  by  the  study  of  Ethnology,  yet  Esthetics  has  not  yet  taken 
advantage  of  the  vast  mass  of  material  which  this  science  has  pre- 
sented. The  time,  however,  seems  near  when  students  of  ^Esthetics 
will  perceive  that  many  of  its  problems  can  only  be  solved  with  the 
help  of  Ethnology.  ^Esthetic  feelings,  the  subject-matter  of  ^Esthetics, 
are  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  are  distinguished  from  other 
such  feelings,  in  being  immediately  called  up  either  by  some  sense-per- 
ception or  by  a  representation.  The  task  of  ^Esthetics  consists  in  dis- 
covering the  essence,  conditions,  and  development  of  the  aesthetic  feel- 
ings. For  the  first  of  these  problems  the  ethnological  method  will  not 
prove  helpful.  Every  aesthetic  feeling  is  (i)  the  function  of  a  subject  in 
whom  it  is  excited,  and  (2)  of  an  object  perceived  or  represented  by 
which  it  is  excited.  The  question  of  the  objective  conditions  can  only 
expect  a  result  when  it  addresses  itself  to  the  simplest  possible  cases. 
A  universally  valid  objective  condition  for  the  aesthetic  feelings  cannot 
be  found  by  investigating  the  objects  which  belong  to  any  limited  circle, 
or  grade  of  civilization,  but  only  when  we  have  before  us  the  full  results 
of  ethnological  studies.  Objects  pleasing  to  one  person  are  often 
indifferent  to  another.  The  objective  factor  is  the  same,  the  difference 
lies  in  the  aesthetic  receptivity  of  the  persons  concerned.  We  can, 
however,  speak  of  a  typical  aesthetic  sensibility  of  a  race  and  of  a  time. 
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If  we  ask  upon  what  these  differences  of  taste  in  different  peoples  and 
times  depend,  some  general  statements  as  to  the  influence  of  culture  and 
climate  are  all  that  can  be  given.  An  exhaustive  and  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  an  individual  case  has  long  been  sought  in  vain.  It  is  only  those 
relatively  simple  relations  which  exist  among  races  of  a  low  grade  of 
culture  which  promise  any  result  to  investigations.  Any  really  scientific 
law  of  art  is  only  possible  through  the  utilization  of  that  rich  and  simple 
material  which  Ethnology  offers  us  of  the  primitive  races. 


ETHICAL. 

The  Idea  of  Value.     S.  ALEXANDER.     Mind,  New  Series,  I,  i, 

PP-  31-56- 

The  distinction  between  judgments  which  are  mere  statements  of 
fact  and  "  normative "  judgments  is  commonly  regarded  as  ultimate, 
but  this  is  because  the  notion  of  value  has  not  been  properly  analyzed. 
To  do  this  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  Those  who  maintain 
that  the  distinction  between  fact  and  value  is  ultimate,  confuse  the 
practically  invaluable  with  the  theoretically  unique.  Ideals  are  but  the 
formulation  of  desires.  Only  in  one  respect  can  they  be  regarded  as 
unique  :  they  are  systematic  wholes.  But  this  results  from  the  systematic 
character  of  society  itself  and  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  Thus 
"Sollen"  is  a  form  of  "  Seyn."  The  goodness  of  the  good  act  is  the 
approval  of  it  by  the  good  man.  Destroy  the  good  man,  and  the  moral 
order  perishes  too.  We  call  those  good  who  promote  the  efficiency  of 
society,  and  help  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  forces  which  society 
represents.  The  growth  of  standards  and  their  application  is  a  purely 
natural  process.  Fact  and  value,  then,  do  not  stand  opposed  to  each 
other.  Value  is  the  mere  expression  of  the  fact  that  a  solution  has 
been  found  of  the  problem  how  to  reconcile  certain  sentiments  into  an 
organized  whole.  Pleasure  is  an  important  test  of  value,  but  is  not  for 
that  reason  to  be  regarded  as  determinative  of  the  latter.  Both  pleas- 
ure and  value  are  dependent  upon  character.  What  will  give  a  man 
pleasure  depends  upon  his  character ;  pleasure  is  a  function  of  charac- 
ter, not  character  of  pleasure.  Character  is  the  determining  cause  of 
our  ideals,  and  on  it  the  idea  of  value  is  founded. 

Authority  in  the  Sphere  of  Conduct  and  Intellect.      H.  NETTLE- 
SHIP.     Int.  J.  E.,  II,  2,  pp.  217-232. 

Authority  here  is  the  power  that  in  conduct  determines  practice  and 
in  thought  assent.  A  desire  for  it  is  universal  and  at  present  largely  , 
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unsatisfied.  Some  are  capable  of  forming  convictions,  others  not.  The 
former,  to  whom  we  owe  the  great  constructive  moral  movements,  find 
authority  in  their  own  moral  passion ;  the  latter  are  sceptical  and  tend 
to  find  authority  in  force.  At  the  present  time  we  are  in  danger  from 
the  latter.  We  need  more  authority  of  the  former  type.  It  is  of  four 
kinds,  the  authority  of  law,  of  religion,  of  public  opinion,  of  great  men. 
The  permanent  element  in  the  four  is  the  moral  feeling  of  the  society 
involved.  The  authority  of  public  opinion  is  stronger  than  the 
former  two,  but  is  itself  dominated  by  the  authority  of  the  leaders  of 
moral  feeling  and  of  intellectual  activity.  Yet  even  their  influence  is 
permanent  only  in  proportion  as  it  tends  to  improve  society.  All  per- 
manent authority  rests  on  a  social  basis.  The  seat  of  authority  for  the 
individual  is  his  own  conscience ;  where  this  is  in  doubt  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  records  of  past  experience  especially  of  great  men 
as  a  guide  in  conduct,  and  to  living  leaders  as  a  guide  in  thought. 

La  Maladie  du  Pessimism*.      B.  PEREZ.      Rev.  Ph.  XVII,  i, 
pp.  36-50. 

Are  there,  in  reality,  for  every  malady  or  morbid  diathesis  certain 
pronounced  psychical  manifestations?  Psychological  physicians  must 
guard  themselves  from  hasty  generalizations ;  they  are  too  ready  to 
show  to  psychologists  that  their  science  cannot  be  an  independent  one 
without  being  chimerical.  P.  makes  this  reproach  to  the  authors  of  two 
theses  which  he  examines  here :  O  Pessimismo  no  ponto  de  vista  da 
psychologia  morbida.  J.  de  Magalhaes.  Typ.  Universell.  Lisbonne,  1890. 
(2)  Des  Rapports  de  rarthritisme  avec  les  manifestation's  nerveuses. 
Dr.  G.  Huyghe.  Jouve,  Paris,  1890.  Is  pessimism  really  a  malady  or 
the  result  of  a  morbid  diathesis?  M.  Magalhaes  has  found  in  the  per- 
sonalities of  several  men  who  are  considered  as  in  a  sense  pessimistic  as, 
e.g.  Schopenhauer,  Flaubert,  Baudelaire,  Amiel,  Byron,  and  in  others 
such  as  Tolstoi,  Swift,  Shelley,  A.  de  Vigny,  Schiller,  Berlioz,  etc.,  etc., 
the  mental  state  of  which  pessimism  is  the  literary  or  philosophical 
form ;  such  morbid  indications  as  nervous  instability,  irritability,  hyper- 
gesthesia,  hyperalgy,  irresistible  impulsions,  etc.  Pessimism  according 
to  him  is  a  neurasthenia,  of  which  the  fundamental  character  is  nervous 
instability  with  alternation  or  constant  combination  of  irritability  and 
feebleness  ;  from  this  fundamental  hyperaesthesia  result  discords  between 
the  sentiments  and  the  intelligence,  between  the  sentiments,  between 
the  ideas  and  volitions.  All  these  characters  reveal  excess  of  subjec- 
tivity. P.  finds  that  we  must  get  more  proofs  before  we  can  grant  that 
the  alterations  of  character  attributed  to  the  pessimist  are  pathological 
phenomena ;  at  least,  if  we  regard  pessimism  as  a  malady  we  cannot 
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characterize  it  simply  as  neurasthenia.  In  the  book  of  M.  Huyghe  the 
inverse  of  pessimistic  states  of  mind  is  arthritism,  a  morbid  diathesis 
characterized  by  a  tendency  to  local  congestions  of  various  kinds.  In 
regard  to  this  P.  finds  that  the  connections  of  arthritism  with  pessimism 
are  defined  with  just  about  the  same  evidence,  and  imperfect  evidence,  as 
are  the  connections  which  M.  Magalhaes  finds  to  exist  between  pessim- 
ism and  neurasthenia.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  pessimism  is  not 
arthritism,  and  that  all  arthritism  is  not  pessimism. 

The  Ethics  of  Hegel.     J.  M.  STERRETT.     Int.  J.  E.,  II,  2,  pp. 
176-201. 

There  is  an  obvious  continuity  between  the  diverse  ethics  of  Kant  and 
Hegel.  Both  start  from  man,  but  Kant  considers  the  subjective  ego, 
Hegel  the  objective  ego.  Both  seek  to  obey  the  command,  "Know 
thyself,"  but  the  self  was  different  to  the  two.  To  find  it  Kant  looked 
inward  and  Hegel  outward.  The  difference  between  them  is  thus  the 
difference  between  an  abstract  self  and  a  concrete  self.  Hegel  avoids 
all  abstract  conceptions.  True,  he  starts  from  them,  but  only  in  order 
to  criticise  and  pass  beyond  them  to  a  real  concrete.  To  him  there  can 
be  no  duty  without  an  objective  good  and  hence  Kant's  formal  law  is 
valueless.  After  this  introduction  the  remainder  of  the  article  (pp. 
180-201)  is  a  brief  exposition  of  Hegel's  ethics,  based  mainly  on  the 
Grundlinien  der  Philosophic  des  Rechts 


METAPHYSICAL  AND   EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Les  Origines  de  Notre  Structure  Intellectuelle  et  Ctrtbrale. 
I.  Le  Kantisme.  II.  L'Evolutionisme.  A.  FOUILLEE.  Rev.  Ph.,  XVI, 
n,  pp.  433-466;  XVI,  12,  pp.  570-602. 

There  are  three  responses  possible  to  the  question  of  the  active  and 
proper  force  of  the  intelligence  in  face  of  the  world ;  pure  naturalism, 
pure  idealism  (both  of  these  have  the  common  error  of  intellectualism 
—  the  seeking  to  explain  our  ideas  and  mental  structure  in  the  nature 
of  intelligence,  whether  active  or  passive),  and  the  theory  of  F., 
which  finds  an  explanation  to  a  great  extent  of  the  forms  of  thought 
in  the  functions  of  will  and  in  those  necessities  of  life  to  which  Lamarck 
and  Darwin  have  drawn  the  attention  of  philosophers.  Instead  of  "  re- 
turning to  Kant,"  let  us  pass  Kant,  pass  Schopenhauer  even,  pass  Spencer 
too;  according  to  a  true  evolutionism  ideas  ought  to  become  the 
supreme  forms  of  life  and  volition,  instead  of  remaining  inactive  in  a 
world  ruled  by  material  laws.  The  question  of  idea-forces  (des  idees- 
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forces)  lies  underneath  the  question  of  the  origin  of  ideas.  The  point 
of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  the  a-priority  by  which  Kant 
explains  the  forms  of  knowledge,  whether  he  considers  the  negative 
character  of  a-priority  or  independence  of  experience,  or  the  positive 
character — spontaneity  of  the  thinking  subject.  The  criteria  of  irre- 
ducibility  and  necessity  are  also  inadequate.  The  Kantists  can  never 
prove  that  the  matter  of  thought  will  with  docility  take  on  the  forms 
they  want  to  give  it.  Nothing  but  the  mere  form  of  identity  can  be  got 
out  of  intellectual  spontaneity ;  intellectual  spontaneity  too  instead  of 
explaining  causality  presupposes  it.  Whence  the  activity  of  thought  for 
Kant  ?  Hegel's  creative  thought  is  the  natural  explanation,  but  Hegel- 
ism  is  anthropocentric  ;  Kant  too  is  a  Ptolemy  rather  than  a  Copernicus. 
In  the  theory  of  ideas,  as  in  nature,  we  must  introduce  a  point  of  view 
akin  to  that  of  Laplace,  which  believes  in  one  substance  universally 
extended  which  includes  everything  in  itself;  under  form  more  or  less 
implicit,  sensibility  and  will  of  ideas  are  only  the  condensations  in 
luminous  centres  and  in  conscious  hearths  of  that  which  exists  every- 
where as  sensation  and  desire ;  physical  movement  becomes  conscious 
desire,  and  nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu  et 
voluntate.  F.  at  once  draws  from  and  embraces  Schopenhauer.  II. 
L'Evolutionisme.  The  cerebral  structure  may  have  several  origins : 
i st.  The  direct  action  of  environment  on  the  brain  and  consciousness 
by  means  of  the  senses;  2d.  Acquired  habit  which  is  then  trans- 
mitted by  heredity;  3d.  Natural  selection;  4th.  The  fundamental 
laws  of  life;  5th.  The  universal  constitution  of  elements  from  the 
physical  and  psychical  point  of  view.  All  systems  which  neglect  one 
or  other  of  these  causes  are  incomplete,  and  cannot  explain  the  genesis 
of  cerebral  and  mental  forms.  Spencer's  theory  of  the  explanation  of 
the  structural  forms  of  the  brain  and  thought  by  association  of  ideas 
strengthened  by  heredity,  takes  firstly,  only  account  of  sensations  and 
not  of  other  mental  functions  such  as  emotions  and  volitions,  and  sec- 
ondly, accounts  only  for  superficial  mental  forms  and  not  for  essential 
forms  such  as  time,  space,  cause,  etc.  The  second  theory  of  the  heredi- 
tary transmission  of  acquired  habits  is  now  disputed  by  some  biologists, 
e.g.  Weissmann.  Thirdly,  we  cannot  grant  that  happy  molecular  accidents 
suffice  to  explain  the  roots  of  universal  and  necessary  beliefs ;  the  char- 
acteristic, too,  of  the  mind  is  not  passivity  but  reaction  —  vital  necessity 
is  the  mother  of  intellectual  industry.  We  must  now  show  the  intimate 
relations  which  bind  necessary  beliefs,  chiefly  those  of  identity  and  suffi- 
cient reason,  to  biological  laws  of  motor  reactions,  and  to  psychological 
laws  of  desire  or  volition.  Life  has  for  its  first  law  that  of  preserving 
.itself  (root  of  principle  of  identity),  for  its  second  that  of  developing 
itself  (root  of  principle  of  sufficient  reason — every  being  reacting  on 
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nature  in  an  intelligent  anticipatory  manner).  These  two  laws  also 
apply  to  social  science,  wherein  we  may  observe  a  logical  determinism. 
Thus  in  all  its  aspects  thought  though  individual  is  yet  collective  ; 
though  subjective,  it  is  yet  objective.  It  is  so  because  the  forms  of  our 
thought  are  the  functions  of  a  primaeval  and  normal  will,  to  which  corre- 
spond the  essential  functions  of  the  physiological  life.  The  will  which 
is  spread  throughout  all  the  universe  has  only  to  reflect  inself  pro- 
gressively on  itself,  and  to  acquire  a  greater  intensity  of  consciousness 
to  become  in  us  sentiment  and  thought.  The  movements  of  intelligent 
will  are  constitutive  idea-forces. 

Professor  Clifford  on  tJic  Soul  in  Nature.      F.  C.   CONYBEARE. 

Monist,  II,  2,  pp.  209-224. 

Clifford's  theory  is  summed  up  as  follows:  (i)  Matter  is  a  mere 
picture  in  which  mind-stuff  is  the  thing  represented.  (2)  Reason, 
Intelligence,  and  Volition  are  the  properties  of  a  complex  which  is 
made  up  of  elements,  themselves  not  rational,  not  intelligent,  not  con- 
scious. After  divesting  feelings  of  the  character  which  they  have  as 
gathered  up  into  the  unity  of  a  self  it  is  hard  to  see  what  is  left.  If 
they  are  to  constitute  the  cosmos,  they  must  have  certain  definite 
relations  to  each  other ;  but  relations  are  constituted  by,  and  exist  only 
for,  a  self.  Nor  is  it  intelligible  how  the  mind  is  made  up  of  mind 
stuff.  Even  if  the  molecules  of  my  brain  were  each  in  possession  of  a 
consciousness  as  ample  as  my  own,  their  mere  juxtaposition  could  not 
give  rise  to  my  self-consciousness.  Their  soul-states  would  always 
remain  theirs,  and  mine  remain  mine.  Again  C.  tells  us  that  the  laws 
which  govern  the  sequence  and  coexistence  of  feelings  are  counterparts 
of  those  which  govern  physical  phenomena.  He  does  not  see  that  with 
the  reduction  of  the  real  to  feeling,  physical  facts  disappear,  and  with 
them  the  laws  to  which  the  laws  of  feeling  shall  correspond.  We  must 
not  allow  to  C.  any  more  than  to  Hume  the  postulate  of  a  real  world, 
which  shall  give  the  cue  to  feelings  when  to  follow  and  coexist. 

Le  Problhne  de  la    Vie  (Article  I).     CH.   DUNAN.     Rev.  Ph., 
XVII,  i,  pp.  1-36. 

Physiology  recognizes  five  characteristics  of  the  living  being :  ( i ) 
organization,  (2)  generation,  (3)  evolution,  (4)  nutrition,  (5)  deteri- 
oration, disease,  death.  These  cannot  be  explained  by  physico-chemical 
laws.  The  conception  of  nature  demands  a  primitive  formal  element. 
The  question  is,  How  can  the  dualism  between  vitalism  and  materialism 
be  avoided.  Whoever  admits  universal  mechanism  must  also  admit  the 
presence  in  matter  of  a  principle  of  organization.  The  most  natural 
solution  of  the  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  the  explanation  of  Leibniz. 
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The  universe  is  subject  to  two  sets  of  laws,  which  are  in  harmony  with 
one  another  and  organize  cosmic  matter,  —  the  law  of  efficient  causes 
and  the  law  of  final  causes.  Yet  D.  rejects  this  system  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  of  both  the  mechanical  and  teleological  hypothesis  on 
which  the  reasoning  rests.  As  space  is  only  the  universal  and  necessary 
form  of  corporeal  nature,  motion  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
phenomenon,  to  which  all  phenomena  are  reducible.  Motion  is  not  a 
primordial,  but  a  derived  or  relative  phenomenon  founded  on  some 
anterior  reality.  It  is  an  abstraction,  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  universe  is  a  unity,  and  that  there  is  an 
absolute  connection  between  all  phenomena.  Each  phenomenon  has  for 
its  antecedents  and  conditions  all  the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
Scientific  knowledge  of  a  particular  existence  is  therefore  impossible. 
A  divine  intellect  would  understand  phenomena  not  according  to  laws 
and  causes,  but  by  the  concrete  principles  of  which  each  concrete 
reality  is  formed.  Motion  is  a  law  of  nature,  the  most  abstract  and 
general  of  all  laws.  Such  laws  express  the  nature  and  demands  of  our 
mental  constitution  rather  than  the  true  constituent  principle  of  phe- 
nomena. The  mechanical  theory  must  be  rejected  as  an  unintelligible 
conception.  But  assume  it  to  be  true,  we  find  the  other  support  of 
Leibniz's  theory,  that  of  final  causes,  untenable.  The  only  way  to 
explain  organisms  by  means  of  a  thought,  co-ordinating  the  movements 
of  matter,  is  to  determine  the  end  aimed  at  by  that  thought,  and  to 
show  that  the  constitution  of  individuals  and  species  would  be  the  best 
means  of  realizing  the  same.  Neither  the  view  of  transcendent  nor 
immanent  teleology  is  acceptable.  But  assume  an  immanent  end,  then 
we  must  show  that  its  idea  is  really  realized  in  the  world,  which  cannot 
be  shown.  The  intervention  of  the  law  of  sufficient  reason  does  not 
satisfy  us.  It  is  no  explanation  to  hold  that  the  co-ordinated  existences 
have  been  desired  and  produced  by  a  thought  or  by  any  other  force  of 
psychical  nature.  Granting  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  do  the  elemen- 
tary movements  of  matter  form  a  multitude  of  co-ordinate  systems  in 
one  system  embracing  all  ?  Under  such  a  co-ordination  there  could  be 
no  mobility,  no  evolution  such  as  is  observed  in  organized  beings.  The 
teleological  theory  further  demands  that  the  co-ordinating  force  be  in 
the  elements  themselves.  We  can  form  no  satisfactory  conception 
either  of  these  elements  or  the  nature  of  the  organizing  power.  The 
latter  cannot  be  explained  to  be  a  tendency  or  a  desire,  for  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  is  able  to  co-ordinate  the  elements  in  organic 
nature  according  to  mechanical  laws  and  in  conformity  with  a  certain 
end.  Mere  desire  or  impulse  knows  no  such  laws.  We  must,  therefore, 
add  to  this  organizing  principle  the  idea  of  mechanical  laws,  and  the 
idea  of  the  end.  This  gives  us  three  powers,  the  harmonious  action  of 
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which  is  an  impossibility.  The  difficulties  of  the  teleological  conception 
render  its  acceptance  impossible.  We  must  start  from  something  con- 
crete and  real,  as  from  something  fundamentally  given,  and  proceed  to 
the  parts,  elements,  and  conditions.  Metaphysical  thinking  requires  that 
we  regard  the  metaphysical  being  as  something  primordially  given,  and 
absolute  as  to  time. 

Mental    Evolution.      An    Old    Speculation   in  a   New  Light. 
C.  LLOYD  MORGAN.    Monist,  II,  2,  pp.  161-177. 

M.  confines  his  speculations  within  the  field  of  mental  evolution  in 
animals.  If  so  highly  intelligent  an  animal  as  the  dog  sprang  from  the 
amceba,  the  latter  cannot  be  an  insentient  automaton.  If  it  is,  where 
did  consciousness  creep  in  ?  To  say  that  it  is  potentially  present  in  the 
germ  is  an  ambiguity.  Nor  is  consciousness  either  a  product  of  brain- 
tissue  or  a  mode  of  energy,  but  something  sui  generis.  The  phrase 
that  consciousness  is  called  into  existence  by  physical  processes  is  also 
unintelligible.  M.  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  scientific  monism,  accord- 
ing to  which  consciousness  and  brain-energy  are  respectively  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  aspects  of  the  same  occurrences.  From  the 
simpler  modes  of  energy  in  the  simpler  organic  substance  of  the  ovum 
the  more  complex  modes  of  energy  have  been  evolved.  Similarly,  the 
complex  and  orderly  states  of  consciousness  have  emerged  from  some- 
thing simpler  than  consciousness,  but  of  the  same  order  of  existence, 
which  answers  subjectively  to  the  simpler  organic  energy  of  the  fertil- 
ized ovum.  As  the  complex  molecular  vibrations  of  the  brain  are  to 
the  simpler  molecular  vibrations  of  the  ovum,  so  are  the  complex 
states  of  consciousness  associated  with  the  former,  to  the  simple  states 
of  infra-consciousness  associated  with  the  latter.  All  organic  modes  of 
energy  are  associated  with  conscious  or  infra-conscious  states.  Thus  mo- 
lecular vibrations  in  the  brain  are  sometimes  attended  by  consciousness, 
sometimes  not,  there  being  unconscious  cerebration.  If  there  are  such 
infra-conscious  states  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  why  should  there  not 
be  associated  with  every  molecular  thrill  of  the  living  body  yet  lower 
states  of  infra-consciousness?  We  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  all 
modes  of  energy,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  have  their  conscious  or 
infra-conscious  aspect.  This  doctrine  is  necessarily  implied  in  the 
phrase  "mental  evolution"  for  all  thinkers  who  have  grasped  the  dis- 
tinction between  consciousness  and  energy. 

Facts  and  Mental  Symbols.     E.   MACH.     Monist,  Vol.  II,  pp. 

198-208. 

Our  theories  are  abstractions,  which,  while  they  place  in  relief  that 
which  is  important  for  certain  fixed  cases,  neglect  almost  necessarily,  or 
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disguise,  what  is  important  for  other  cases.  We  should  distinguish 
sharply  between  our  theoretical  conceptions  of  phenomena  and  that 
which  we  observe.  The  theoretical  conceptions  of  physics  —  light- 
waves, molecules,  atoms,  and  energy  —  must  be  regarded  as  mere  helps 
or  expedients  to  facilitate  our  viewing  things.  Even  within  the  domain 
of  physics  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  transferring  theories 
from  one  department  to  another,  and  above  all  more  instruction  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  a  theory  than  from  the  facts  themselves.  Much 
greater  confusion  is  produced  by  the  direct  transference  of  theories, 
methods,  and  inquiries  that  are  legitimate  in  physics  into  the  field  of 
psychology.  The  entire  theory  of  the  psychological  origin  of  the 
"external"  world  by  the  projection  of  sensations  outwards  is  founded 
on  a  mistaken  transference  of  a  physically  formulated  inquiry  into  the 
province  of  psychology.  The  artificial  and  unnecessary  dualism  of  feel- 
ing and  motion  has  arisen  by  the  improper  formulation  of  the  ques- 
tions involved.  Every  physical  notion  is  nothing  more  than  a  definite 
connection  of  sensory  elements.  In  the  sensory  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness everything  is  at  once  physical  and  psychical.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  opposition  of  physical  and  psychical,  no  duality,  but  simply 
identity. 

Are  there  Things-in- Themselves  ?     EDITOR.     Monist,  II,  2,  pp. 
225-266. 

The  term  "  thing- in-itself"  in  the  sense  of  a  thing  as  it  is  independent 
of  sensibility,  would  better  be  called  "the  objective  thing,"  and  we  shall 
so  call  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  Kant's  thing-in-itself.  The  idea  of  a 
thing-m-itself  has  found  support  in  a  mistaken  conception  of  the  unity 
of  certain  things,  especially  of  organisms.  The  mind  is  a  product  of  the 
world ;  it  is  a  system  of  symbols  representing  the  things  of  the  world 
and  their  relations,  including  such  possible  relations  as  are  worthy  of 
aspiring  for.  The  idea  of  a  thing-in-itself,  and  the  unknowableness  of 
the  thing-in-itself  are  the  basis  of  all  agnosticism.  Neither  nominal- 
ism or  realism  are  right,  but  if  properly  interpreted  they  are  comple- 
mentary:  "universals  are  real,"  says  the  realists,  i.e.  the  forms  and 
relations  of  things  are  actualities;  "universals  are  laws,"  says  the 
nominalists,  i.e.  the  relations  and  forms  in  which  we  describe  the  world 
are  mental  symbols.  Positivism,  i.e.  the  representation  of  facts  with- 
out any  admixture  of  theory  or  mythology,  is  an  ideal  which  in  its  purity 
perhaps  will  never  be  realized.  Science  cannot  dispense  with  hypothe- 
ses, with  theories,  with  mythology.  The  world  is  not  rigid  being  but 
activity,  not  absolute  existence  but  a  system  of  changing  relations,  not 
an  abstract  Sein  but  a  concrete  Wirklichkeit—'SL  constant  working  of 
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cause  and  effect.  There  is  no  dualism  in  this,  for  the  Wirklichkeit  is 
one  and  undivided.  These  are  not  separated  things,  in  the  sense  of 
isolated,  absolute,  or  abstract  beings,  although  we  may  speak  of  them  as 
such  for  our  ephemeral  purposes. 


HISTORICAL. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Psychology  among  the  Greeks.     C.  A. 
STRONG.     Am.  J.  Ps.,  IV,  2,  pp.  177-197. 

This  sketch  is  an  abstract  of  six  lectures  given  at  Clark  University  in 
1890.  I.  The  animistic  notion  of  the  soul  among  the  pre-Homeric 
and  Homeric  Greeks.  They  believed  the  soul  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  breath,  and  to  have  its  seat  in  general  in  the  blood.  Sensa- 
tion, thought,  and  volition  are  functions  of  the  living  being,  i.e.  of  the 
complex  of  soul  and  body,  not  of  the  soul  alone.  Psychical  activities, 
including  perception  and  thought,  have  their  special  seat  in  the  breast. 

II.  Thales,  Hippo,  Anaximenes,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  Herakleitos, 
Empedokles,  and  the  Pythagorean  school.     The  psychology  of  these 
philosophers  is  determined  in  the  main  by  their  cosmological  theories. 

III.  Demokritos  and  Anaxagoras.      Demokritos  regards  the   soul  as 
distinct  from  the  body,  though  on  atomistic  principles  it  is  necessarily 
corporeal.     These  atoms  are  of  the  finest  and  most  mobile  kind ;  this 
harmonizes  with  the  nature  of  thought  as  a  subtle  kind  of  motion. 
Demokritos'  psychology  is  in  the  main  a  reproduction   of  primitive 
animism.      Anaxagoras  does  not  get  wholly  beyond  the  view  of  his 
predecessors  that  the  soul  is  a  refined  form  of  matter.     Up  to  his  time 
he   marks   the  widest  departure  from  animism.      IV.   This  lecture  is 
devoted  to  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  views  of  Demokritos  on 
the  physiology  and  psychology  of  the  senses.     V.  The  Sophists,  Sokrates, 
and  Plato.      The  psychology  of  Plato  is  largely  influenced  by  ethical 
considerations.     There  is  no  idea  of  the  soul,  for  this  would  be  equiva- 
lent  to   denying   its   immortality,  which  his   ethical  doctrine  forbids. 
Plato,  therefore,  assigns  the  soul  to  a  middle  position  between  ideas 
and  individual  things.     The  Platonic  divisions  of  the  soul  and  sense- 
physiology  occupy  most  of  the  lecture.     VI.   Aristotle.     The  doctrine 
of  Entelechy,  the  classification  of  soul- functions,  the  physiology  of  the 
senses,   and   the   doctrine   of   active    and    passive   reason  are   briefly 
treated  in  pages   192-197,      S.  finds  Aristotle's  psychology  distinctly 
monistic.     Aristotle's  method  he  characterizes  as  a  biological-develop- 
mental one. 
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Zur  Echtheitsfrage  des  Dialogs  Sophistes.     E.  APPEL.     Ar.  f. 
G.  Ph.,  V,  i,  pp.  55-60. 

This  article  is  called  forth  by  an  article  of  Schaarschmidt's  in  the 
Rhein.-Mus.  (Neue  Folge,  XVIII,  p.  i  ff.),  in  which  the  Sophistes  was 
held  to  be  unauthentic.  Schaarschmidt's  objection  to  Sophistes  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  idealistic  doctrine,  which  is  attacked  in  Sophistes 
246,  248,  and  249,  is  identical  with  the  Platonic  doctrine  as  we  find  it 
in  dialogues  of  undoubted  authenticity.  The  Platonic  teaching  of  the 
holiness  and  exaltedness  of  the  world  of  ideas  is  ridiculed  in  Sophistes. 
A.,  without  discussing  the  view  of  Schaarschmidt,  gives  the  passages  in 
the  Sophistes,  along  with  those  in  the  undoubtedly  genuine  dialogues, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 

Platon  und  Aristoteles  bei  Apollinarios.     J.   DRASEKE.     Ar.  f. 
G.  Ph.,  V,  i,  pp.  67-83. 

D.  objects  that  it  is  one-sided  to  call  Apollinarios  of  Laodicea  a 
Platonist  on  the  ground  of  his  threefold  division  of  man :  o-w/wx,  <#>v^>J, 
TTvevpa.  The  custom  in  general  of  dividing  philosophers  into  Platonists 
and  Aristotelians  he  finds  erroneous.  This  he  finds  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  Apollinarios,  whose  independence  of  thought  forbids  his 
being  classified  as  a  follower  of  this  or  that  leader.  D.  then  proceeds  to 
give  the  evidences  of  both  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  influence  in  the 
writings  of  Apollinarios,  which  show  him  to  have  been  well  schooled 
in  the  philosophies  of  both  philosophers,  without  being  their  dependent. 
In  the  writing  falsely  ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr,  Aoyos  TrapaivertKo?  Trpos 
'EXXrjvas,  D.  finds  evidence  of  the  close  acquaintance  of  Apollinarios 
with  the  writings  and  doctrines  of  Plato.  Apollinarios  says  (Cap.  20) 
that  the  teaching  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  on  God,  which  Plato 
learned  in  Egypt,  was  accepted  by  him,  but  that,  intimidated  by  the 
fate  of  Sokrates,  he  explained  the  doctrine  differently  for  believers  and 
unbelievers.  Timaios  27  D  and  28  A  are  quoted  by  Apollinarios  as 
proofs  of  Plato's  belief  in  the  downfall  of  the  created  gods.  In  Plato's 
words,  6  fji€v  &r)  Oeos,  oxrTrcp  /cat  6  7raA.atos  Aoyos,  apxty  KO.I  TtXevrrjv  KCU 
/Accra  TWV  Trai/rcov  Ix^v  (De  Legg.  715  E),  he  finds  a  direct  reference  to 
Moses  (Cap.  25).  Apollinarios  finds  that  the  Republic  (330  D  E,  331  A, 
615  C  D  E,  616  AB)  proves  that  Plato  got  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  judgment,  but  also  of  a  resurrection  in  which  the  Hellenes  did  not 
believe,  from  the  Prophets.  Apollinarios  also  refers  Plato's  doctrine  of 
ideas  (Cap.  29)  to  Moses,  and  finds  the  myth  of  the  winged  wagon  of 
Zeus  in  Ezekiel  (10.  18,  19).  He  declares  that  Plato  not  only  teaches 
the  same  doctrine  of  God  as  Moses,  but  that  he  follows  him  even  in 
expression,  e.g.  Ocol  Ot&v,  <Sv  cyw  S^/xiovpyos  {Tim.  41  A),  which  he  treats 
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at  length  (Cohor.  Cap.  20,  n.  13  ;  22,  n.  13  ;  24,  n.  5).  In  Cap.  23-25 
he  points  out  the  palpable  contradictions  involved  in  Timaios  (2  7  D- 
28  A;  41  A  B).  In  Kara  /u.€pos  Trams  D.  finds  /uepos  yap  aVai/  aVeA.cs 
TO  [CK]  o-wfleo-ecos  i^ttrTa/xevov  (Lagarde,  p.  107,  20  ff.)  Aristotelian  in 
conception  and  expression.  With  this  he  compares  Eth.  Nic.  X,  3, 
1174.  20,  and  de  An.  Ill,  6,  430  a  27.  D.  calls  special  attention  to 
the  passage  preserved  by  Justinian  (Mai,  Script,  vet.  nov.  coll.  VII, 
p.  310)  from  the  Syllogisms  of  Apollinarios  to  prove  the  thorough 
acquaintance  of  Apollinarios  with  Aristotle.  With  Trepi  rptaSos  (from 
the  writing  vEK0£tns  TRO-TCWS  falsely  ascribed  to  Justin)  c.  14.  p.  386  B, 
D.  compares  Arist.  Phys.  Auscult,  II,  c.  6. 

Dion  Chrysostomos  als  Qucllc  Julians.     K.  PRAECHTER.     Ar.  f. 
G.  Ph.,  V,  i,  pp.  42-51. 

P.  attempts  to  show  that  the  Emperor  Julian,  especially  in  his  second 
speech,  had  Dion  Chrysostomos  before  him.  The  Sophists  and  poets 
praise  external  show  and  mere  success  in  arms  (Jul.  Or.  2.  76,  b)  ; 
Sokrates,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  it  is  not  the  rulers  able  to  cut 
through  Athos  and  bridge  the  sea,  who  are  happy;  only  the  virtuous 
are  happy  (p.  79,  af).  The  parallel  to  this,  with  mention  of  Athos  and 
bridging  the  sea,  occurs  in  Dion,  Or.  3.  44.  12  ff.  A  throne  brings  no 
happiness  to  the  wicked ;  he  only  experiences  the  fate  of  Phaethon 
(83,  cf  seqg.}.  Dion  (Or.  i.  10.  19  ff.)  employs  the  Phaethon  myth  in 
the  same  way.  Jul.  Or.  2.  85  c,  shows  plainly  the  use  of  Dion,  Or. 
4.  82.  Further,  Julian's  second  speech,  86  2-92  d,  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  true  king.  Dion,  Or.  i.  4  and  Or.  3.  43, 
gives  a  description  which  furnishes  a  model  for  Julian.  The  true  ruler 
is,  according  to  Jul.  Or.  2.  86  d,  ^iXoVoXts  Kat  ^iXoo-Tpartwrrys ;  accord- 
ing to  Dion,  Or.  i.  6.  29,  he  is  <£iAo7roAiT77S  Kat  ^tAoo-TpaTtwrrys.  Julian 
demands  (89,  cf)  that  the  king  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
punishment  of  offences  to  which  a  death  penalty  attaches.  His  sword 
shall  not  be  wielded  to  the  destruction  of  a  citizen,  just  as  amongst  the 
bees  the  queen  has  no  sting.  The  bee-queen  is  employed  similarly  by 
Dion,  Or.  4.  75.  14  f. 

The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Sophokles.     A.  FAIRBANKS.     Int.  J.  E., 
II,  i,  pp.  77-92. 

Sophokles  emphasizes  three  allied  causes  of  sin,  viz.  selfishness, 
self-assertion,  and  pride.  F.  cites  Polyneikes  as  an  example  of  selfish- 
ness ;  of  self-assertion,  CEdipus,  whose  impetuous  temperament  made 
him  carry  to  excess  the  Greek  ideal  of  a  large  and  vigorous  manhood ; 
of  insolent  pride  (%HS),  Kreon,  who  makes  laws  contrary  to  sacred 
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custom  and  divine  law,  and  demands  absolute  obedience  to  them.  F. 
finds  Sophokles'  ideal  man  truthful  and  sincere.  As  an  instance  he 
cites  Neoptolemos.  The  wily  plans  of  Odysseus,  on  the  contrary,  fail ; 
the  stealth  of  Aias  is  punished  by  madness,  and  Herakles'  treachery  in 
slaying  an  enemy  results  in  his  death.  Further,  author  finds  devotion 
to  the  state,  as  a  virtue,  exemplified  in  CEdipus ;  he  deduces  also 
from  the  same  character  that  reverence  for  the  gods  was  an  essential 
feature  in  the  Greek  ideal.  He  (F.)  believes  these  ethical  ideas  to  be 
the  product  of  the  age  in  which  Sophokles  lived,  though  he  was  in 
advance  of  the  actual  ideals  of  the  time.  The  Sophoklean  conception 
of  virtue  and  duty  are  characteristic  of  Greece  in  general  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  aesthetic  rather  than  ethical.  The  beautiful  and  the  pro- 
portionate in  conduct  awaken  enthusiasm ;  a  grand  fault  is  better  than 
a  weak  virtue,  and  conscience  is,  with  Sophokles,  a  sense  of  conformity 
to  an  aesthetic  ideal.  This  aesthetic  ideal,  F.  goes  on  to  say,  is  embodied 
for  the  Greek  in  the  eternal  relation  of  things,  in  natural  law  in  the 
moral  world. 

Beitrdge  zur  Gesch.  der  englischen  Philosophic  (II).     J.   FREU- 
DENTHAL.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  V,  i,  pp.  1-41. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Sir  William  Temple,  born 
in  1553,  entered  King's  College  in  1573,  where  Digby  was  his  tutor.  He 
studied  the  Aristotelian  logic  at  first  with  enthusiasm,  but  soon  became 
an  opponent.  Afterwards  he  became  secretary  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
and  later  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  On  the  trial  of  the  latter,  he  was  accused 
of  having  also  had  a  share  in  the  plot  against  the  queen,  and  compelled 
to  go  into  banishment  for  some  time.  After  his  return  he  was  made 
president  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  retained  this  position  until  his 
death  in  1626.  His  character  was  unblemished,  and  though  he  was  a 
fierce  opponent  yet  he  fought  with  arguments,  and  not  by  means  of  per- 
sonalities and  reproaches.  His  writings  are  nearly  all  polemics  against 
Aristotle  and  the  School-men.  No  one,  not  even  Bacon,  has  more  vig- 
orously protested  against  false  authority.  He  defended  Ramus  against 
the  attacks  of  Digby  and  others ;  but  both  he  and  Ramus,  while  believ- 
ing that  they  had  freed  themselves  from  authority,  adopted  the  scholas- 
tic physics,  psychology,  and  metaphysics.  In  religion,  he  maintained 
the  most  orthodox  position,  acknowledging  the  Scriptures  as  the  supreme 
test  of  authority.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  England  who  ventured  to 
enter  the  lists  against  Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics,  and  thus  contributed 
his  share  towards  breaking  the  chains  which  held  English  thought  in 
bondage.  Long  intercourse  with  Temple  must  have  strengthened  that 
opposition  to  Scholasticism  which  shows  itself  so  strongly  in  Bacon's 
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works.  Although  Bacon  drew  from  the  whole  field  on  ancient  and 
modern  literature,  yet  we  must  seek  before  all  in  the  writers  of  his  own 
country  for  the  germs  of  those  thoughts  which  have  made  his  name 
illustrious. 

Leibnitz  tiber  das  Principium  Indiscernibilium.    C.  I.  GERHARDT. 
Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  Bd.  V,  Heft  i. 

Gerhardt  gives  an  unpublished  Latin  letter  of  Leibnitz,  Ad.  R.  P. 
Cosani  Lectorem  Theologies  in  Collegia  Clementina  urbis  Romae,  in 
which  he  refers  to  a  conversation  with  the  Herzogin  Sophie  von  Han- 
nover, which  from  the  letter  must  have  taken  place  before  his  great 
journey  through  Germany  to  Italy  (1687-1690).  The  letter  maintains 
that  two  things  can  never  be  found  to  differ  from  each  other  without 
differing  not  only  by  external  but  by  internal  marks ;  e.g.  two  eggs  how- 
ever like  externally  will  be  found  to  contain  some  internal  differences ; 
nor  could  two  globes,  placed  on  each  other  in  imaginary  space,  be 
thought  even  by  an  angelic  or  divine  intelligence  to  be  exactly  equal. 
This  Leibnitz  maintains  is  confirmed  by  experiments  made  in  the  Her- 
renhausen  garden  by  the  Princess.  Also  no  two  human  minds,  though 
not  differing  from  each  other's  kind,  could  ever  be  thought  to  be  per- 
fectly similar  to  each  other ;  the  minds  of  Judas  and  Christ,  e.g.  looked 
at  in  themselves,  could  never  be  pronounced  alike.  No  two  things,  then, 
either  in  mind  or  in  matter  are  perfectly  alike. 

9 

The  Changes  of  Method  in  Hegel s  Dialectic  (I).     J.  E.  McTAG- 
GART.     Mind,  New  Series,  I,  i,  pp.  56-71. 

The  method  by  which  Hegel  proceeds  from  one  category  to  another 
changes  as  we  pass  from  the  earlier  categories  to  the  later.  These  changes 
can  be  reduced  to  a  law  from  which  important  deductions  can  be  made 
regarding  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  dialectic,  (i)  The  further  the 
dialectic  goes  from  its  starting-point,  the  less  self-centred  and  indepen- 
dent do  the  categories  appear ;  and  the  more  permanent  becomes  the 
process,  until,  finally,  it  is  seen  to  be  the  only  real  meaning  of  the  cate- 
gories. (2)  In  the  categories  of  Being  the  thesis  and  antithesis  are 
neither  of  them  superior  to  the  other.  An  advance  is  first  made  by 
both  being  included  in  the  synthesis.  In  the  categories  of  Essence  and 
the  Notion  there  is  no  longer  an  opposition  produced  by  two  terms,  and 
mediated  by  a  third;  but  each  term  is  a  direct  advance  on  the  one 
before  it.  (3)  Instead  of  sudden  variations  of  method  as  we  pass  from 
one  great  division  of  the  dialectic  to  another,  these  seem  rather  to  be 
evidences  of  continuous  development.  (4)  This  change  in  method  has 
not  destroyed  the  validity  of  the  process.  (5)  From  this  follows  the 
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subordinate  place  of  negation  in  the  process.  Hegel's  logic  does  not 
rest  on  the  violation  of  the  law  of  contradiction,  but  rather  on  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  for  every  contradiction  a  reconciliation  in  which  it  van- 
ishes. (6)  The  finite  categories  are  all  contained  as  elements  in  the 
absolute,  and  the  question  arises  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each 
other  as  thus  constituting  its  moments.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  rela- 
tion is  the  same  in  which  they  stood  as  finite  categories  in  the  process. 
For  the  truth  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  dialectic  is  the  unreal- 
ity of  any  finite  category  against  its  synthesis.  The  procession  of  the 
categories,  with  its  advance  through  oppositions  and  reconciliations,  does 
not  present  absolute  truth,  as  Hegel  supposed.  For  in  the  true  process 
of  thought,  each  category  develops  from  the  preceding  by  rendering 
explicit  what  was  before  implicit,  and  this  is  an  ideal  which  from  the 
very  nature  of  dialectic  can  never  be  quite  realized. 

Di  alcune  cause  della   avversione  presente  per  la  Filosofia  in 
Italia.     E.  JUVALTA.     R.  I.  d.  Fil.,  VII,  i,  pp.  3-28. 

The  causes  of  the  present  aversion  to  philosophy  in  Italy  are  (i) 
false  conception  of  the  object  and  worth  of  philosophy,  and  (2)  certain 
prejudices  due  to  the  recent  conditions  of  philosophy  in  Italy.  To 
these  must  be  added  more  serious  and  fundamental  obstacles :  (3)  the 
dogmatical  and  sceptical  spirit  of  the  Italians,  due  in  great  part  to  their 
Catholic  inheritance,  which  prevents  them  taking  a  free  and  untram- 
melled view  for  the  sake  of  truth  alone ;  and  (4)  the  specialization  of 
knowledge  and  science,  which,  though  it  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  quest 
for  unity,  at  present  serves  only  to  obscure  that  unity.  Again  (5)  the 
present  tendency  of  the  Italian  mind  is  historico- critical ;  and  the  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  philosophy,  which  after  all  is  not  very  profound, 
is  for  the  present  at  any  rate  unfavorable  to  original  systematic  philoso- 
phy. Lastly,  (6)  the  endeavor  to  conciliate  the  practical  and  the 
scientific  demands  of  the  age  in  the  reorganization  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, has  crowded  out  the  studies  which  might  have  favored  the 
development  of  philosophy. 
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ANIMAL    ETHICS    AS    DESCRIBED    BY    HERBERT 

SPENCER. 

A  LIVING  interest  attaches  to  the  present  attempts  to 
complete  an  evolution  theory.  Unfinished  work  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  realm  of  morals  and  of  spiritual  life.  One  of 
two  things  must  result,  —  either  these  two  regions  must  be 
annexed,  or  the  limitation  of  the  theory  must  be  admitted. 

Darwin's  work  was  successfully  done,  as  far  as  research  can 
be  carried  in  biological  science  by  purely  natural  history 
methods.  He  succeeded  in  developing  a  working  hypothesis, 
manifestly  accurate  in  its  main  lines,  though  open  to  question 
as  to  the  range  of  interpretation  to  be  assigned  to  it.  There 
is  comparative  unanimity  as  to  its  success  in  accounting  for 
manifold  phases  of  life  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

To  Herbert  Spencer  has  fallen  by  general  consent  the  task 
of  vindicating  the  hypothesis  in  higher  realms,  embracing 
rational  life,  with  all  the  grander  problems  connected  with 
man's  place  in  nature.  The  temper  of  the  age  is  favorable  for 
the  thinker  on  whom  these  responsibilities  rest.  There  is  no 
such  avowed  antagonism  to  an  evolution  theory  as  once 
appeared,  —  no  such  unexpressed  apprehension  as  at  one  time 
disturbed  the  minds  of  many.  This  is  the  result  of  a  truer  and 
fuller  knowledge  of  fixed  laws  in  nature.  Life  of  all  grades  is 
tried  by  environment.  This  natural  testing  ab  extra  leads  life 
to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances.  So  much  as  this  belongs  to 
the  common  belief  of  our  age.  In  the  struggle  for  existence 
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throughout  past  ages  lay  the  promise  now  read  by  its  fulfilment 
in  the  history  of  species.  All  this  is  clearly  admitted,  and  our 
gratitude  to  Darwin  is  proportionate. 

Spencer's  task  lies  in  a  different  field,  where  a  much  more 
perplexing  work  is  to  be  done.  Possibly  we  ought  to  allow  that 
Darwin's  task,  as  the  pioneer's,  was  much  more  difficult  than 
we  now  recognize.  The  honors  bestowed  upon  him,  in  some 
measure  obscure  the  times  of  perplexity  through  which  he 
passed.  But,  admitting  this  to  the  utmost,  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  making  out  man's  place  in  nature  are  much 
greater.  Darwin's  modes  of  observation  are  insufficient  here. 
As  long  as  we  can  see  with  our  eyes  the  whole  facts  to 
be  explained,  definite  conclusions  are  more  readily  reached. 
When  we  get  beyond  this  line  of  evidence,  difficulties  increase. 
As  compensation,  it  is  true  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have 
full  opportunities  for  study  of  our  own  nature.  Thus  far, 
evidence  is  at  command  both  of  investigator  and  critic,  much 
more  readily  than  when  observations  are  concerned  with  animal 
life.  Great  as  this  advantage  is,  however,  it  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  special  difficulties  attendant  upon 
research  into  the  conditions  of  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Even 
to  reach  the  problems,  we  pass  beyond  questions  of  structure 
and  form,  and  applications  of  physical  law.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  who  claim  that  physiology  includes  this  whole  inquiry ; 
but  theirs  is  only  a  fond  belief,  not  a  scientific  induction. 
Impressions  from  without  do  not  explain  our  moral  life.  The 
most  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  field  of  physiological  research 
have  failed  to  make  good  their  contention.  The  testimony  of 
Clifford  is  unexceptionable  here.  Thinking  differs  so  essen- 
tially from  the  known  functions  of  organism,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  indicate  its  characteristics  without  showing  how  far 
apart  it  is  from  muscular  movement,  and  from  life-results 
which  can  be  secured  by  supplies  of  wholesome  food,  such  as 
sustains  bodily  vigor.  Even  with  the  wonderful  advances 
of  recent  years,  thought  remains  a  mystery  to  the  physiolo- 
gist. This  is  the  barrier  standing  in  the  way  of  the  Evolution 
Theory. 
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In  view  of  this  perplexity  it  is  interesting  to  find  Herbert 
Spencer,  when  publishing  an  additional  part  of  his  Ethical 
Philosophy  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  justice,  writing  a 
chapter  on  "Animal  Ethics."  His  previous  discussions  on 
"  conduct  in  general "  have  been  welcomed.  It  has  been 
recognized  how  reasonable  it  is  for  a  moralist,  who  is  an 
evolutionist,  to  include  in  his  observations  the  entire  range 
of  animal  activity.  And  there  can  be  no  reluctance  even  on 
the  part  of  the  idealist,  to  honor  his  declaration  that  moral 
action  is  "the  highest  phase  of  activity,"  however  slow  the 
idealist  may  be  to  accept  Spencer's  mode  of  expressing  it, 
when  he  makes  this  a  phase  of  "  universal  conduct,"  as  if  con- 
duct in  general  were  "an  organic  whole." 

There  is  an  obvious  perplexity  in  selecting  justice  as  the 
ethical  virtue  in  connection  with  which  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  illustrate  traces  of  moral  action  in  animal  life.  Among 
animals,  a  regard  to  justice  is  the  very  last  thing  we  expect  to 
find.  It  would  seem  that  the  very  success  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  depends  upon  absence  of  any  approach  to  justice  in 
animal  life.  The  masterfulness  of  force  is  the  thing  most 
conspicuous  as  we  mark  the  conduct  of  animals.  Food  is  the 
reward  of  fight ;  what  is  to  happen  to  the  one  who  is  beaten  is 
matter  of  no  concern  for  the  one  who  has  secured  a  good  repast. 
On  any  definition  of  justice  that  can  be  offered,  it  would  seem 
clear  that  any  regard  to  it  is  impossible  under  the  conditions  of 
animal  life.  This  is  clear  under  the  admirable  account  given' 
by  Herbert  Spencer  of  the  law  of  justice.  He  says,  the  for- 
mula of  justice  "must  be  positive  in  so  far  as  it  asserts  for 
each  that,  since  he  is  to  receive  and  surfer  the  good  and  evil 
results  of  his  actions,  he  must  be  allowed  to  act.  And  it  must 
be  negative  in  so  far  as,  by  asserting  this  of  every  one,  it  implies 
that  each  can  be  allowed  to  act  only  under  the  restraint  imposed 
by  the  presence  of  others  having  like  claims  to  act."  1  This  is 
a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  ethical  law ;  but  the  statement 
seems  in  itself  to  show  how  far  away  animal  life  is  from  moral 
life.  We  must  not,  however,  in  summary  fashion,  at  once  close 

1  Justice,  p.  45. 
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up  the  discussion,  as  if  the  whole  matter  were  settled  by  a 
definition.  It  is  natural  and  reasonable  that  we  should  turn  to 
animal  life  itself,  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  traces  of  the 
rudiments  of  ethical  distinctions  appearing  in  the  conduct  of 
animals.  However  faint,  obscure,  and  rare  the  traces  may  be, 
we  shall  find  much  to  interest  in  the  search  for  them.  After 
the  gathering  of  evidence  is  fairly  complete,  we  shall  be  able  to 
reach  a  conclusion  on  the  question  of  "animal  ethics."  In  any 
case,  we  may  find  here  a  suitable  avenue  towards  the  higher 
problems  of  a  philosophy  of  rational  life.  For  we  need  to  learn 
more  fully  the  ethics  of  evolution,  and  specially  to  ascertain  the 
phases  of  animal  conduct  suggesting  to  the  evolutionist  traces 
of  the  beginnings  of  moral  life.  Current  popular  expressions 
go  heavily  against  the  supposition  that  animals  are  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  as  we  are ;  but  there  should  be  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  fresh  observation,  and  a  revisal  of  traditional 
conceptions.  There  are,  besides,  many  things  to  favor  Spencer 
here,  for  there  is  an  undying  interest  in  questions  of  animal 
intelligence.  The  stream  of  stories  is  unending,  and  we  never 
seem  to  weary  of  hearing  how  many  ingenious  things  the  dumb 
creatures  can  accomplish.  Certainly  there  has  been  a  large 
reward  for  those  who  have  consecrated  time  and  patience  to 
the  study  of  animal  life.  It  seems  as  if  literature  might  ere 
long  be  enriched  with  the  biographies  of  favorite  animals. 
The  times  are,  therefore,  favorable  to  a  discussion  of  "animal 
ethics."  Herbert  Spencer  is  not  too  early  on  the  field.  He  has 
also  the  advantage  of  having  studied  the  whole  problems  of 
morality  from  the  lower  side,  having  approached  them  with  the 
belief  that  all  vital  movement  is  an  organic  whole,  advancing 
by  fixed  destiny  towards  the  elevations  of  ethical  activity.  We 
can  have  no  better  guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  traces  of  ethical 
distinctions  in  animal  life,  if  these  are  to  be  found.  A  brief 
summary  of  his  positions  will  guide  inquiry. 

In  the  evolution  of  conduct,  "  something  which  may  be 
regarded  as  animal  ethics  is  implied."  Contemplating  "conduct 
in  general,"  that  is,  the  activity  of  animal  life  as  a  whole,  "  the 
highest  conduct  is  that  which  conduces  to  the  greatest  length, 
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breadth,  and  completeness  of  life ;  and  by  implication  there  is 
a  conduct  proper  to  each  species  of  animal,  which  is  the  rela- 
tively good  conduct,  a  conduct  which  stands  towards  that  species 
as  the  conduct  we  morally  approve  stands  towards  the  human 
species."  Certain  acts  of  animals  excite  in  us  "antipathy  or 
sympathy."  This  is  true  even  of  birds.  "A  bird  which  feeds 
its  mate  while  she  is  sitting  is  regarded  with  a  sentiment  of  ap- 
proval." "  Egoistic  acts,  as  well  as  altruistic  acts,  in  animals  are 
classed  as  good  or  bad.  A  squirrel  which  lays  up  a  store  of 
food  for  the  winter  is  thought  of  as  doing  that  which  a  squirrel 
ought  to  do."  There  are  "two  cardinal  and  opposed  principles 
of  animal  ethics.  During  immaturity,  benefits  received  must 
be  inversely  proportionate  to  capacities  possessed.  .  .  .  Con- 
trariwise, after  maturity  is  reached,  benefit  must  vary  directly 
as  worth :  worth  being  measured  by  fitness  to  the  conditions 
of  existence."  "These  are  the  two  laws  which  a  species  must 
conform  to,  if  it  is  to  be  preserved."  "What  is  the  ethical 
aspect  of  these  principles  ?  "  "  That  without  gratis  benefits  to 
offspring,  and  earned  benefits  to  adults,  life  could  not  have  con- 
tinued "  ;  "  by  virtue  of  them  life  has  gradually  evolved  into 
higher  forms."  "On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,"  that  to  them 
"  has  been  due  the  carnage  and  the  death  by  starvation  which 
have  characterized  the  evolution  of  life  from  the  beginning," 
and  also  the  appearance  of  "torturing  parasites."  "To  those 
who  take  a  pessimist  view  of  animal  life  in  general,  contempla- 
tion of  these  principles  can,  of  course,  yield  only  dissatisfaction ; 
but  to  those  who  take  an  optimist  view,  or  even  a  meliorist 
view,  of  life  in  general,  and  who  accept  the  postulate  of  hedo- 
nism, contemplation  of  these  principles  must  yield  greater  or  less 
satisfaction,  and  fulfilment  of  them  must  be  ethically  approved. 
Otherwise  considered,  these  principles  are,  according  to  the 
current  belief,  expressions  of  the  Divine  will,  or  else,  according 
to  the  agnostic  belief,  indicate  the  mode  in  which  works  the 
Unknowable  Power  throughout  the  universe."  "  If  the  preser- 
vation and  prosperity  of  a  species  is  to  be  desired,"  it  follows 
"that,  in  order  of  obligation,  the  preservation  of  the  species 
takes  precedence  of  the  preservation  of  the  individual "  ;  that 
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the  two  cardinal  and  opposed  principles  of  animal  ethics  must 
be  observed ;  and  there  must  be  "  sacrifices,  partial  or  complete, 
of  some  of  the  individuals  "  for  the  good  of  the  species.  "  Such 
are  the  laws,  by  conformity  to  which  a  species  is  maintained  ; 
and  if  we  assume  that  the  preservation  of  a  particular  species 
is  a  desideratum^  there  arises  in  it  an  obligation  to  conform  to 
these  laws,  which  we  may  call,  according  to  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, quasi-ethical  or  ethical." 

From  this  summary  of  the  argument,  it  will  appear  that  many 
ethical  questions  are  raised  in  the  course  of  it,  and  these,  ques- 
tions of  large  import ;  but  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  anything 
which  may  be  regarded  as  animal  ethics  is  implied.  The  more 
closely  the  facts  are  scrutinized,  the  more  obvious  it  becomes 
that  we  have  not  even  the  germs  of  ethical  distinctions. 

Three  things  need  to  be  distinguished  —  references  to  animal 
conduct,  allusions  to  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  meta- 
physical questions  bearing  on  the  government  of  the  world. 
These  three  stand  quite  apart.  Our  main  concern  is  with  the 
first  of  them,  animal  conduct  regarded  as  a  lower  stage  in  the 
line  of  advance  leading  forward  to  familiar  aspects  of  moral  life. 
No  objection  is  offered  to  the  relation  in  which  the  first  part  of 
the  argument  stands  to  the  other  parts.  The  later  features 
may  be  considered  before  closing,  but  meanwhile  we  are  mainly 
concerned  with  conduct  natural  to  animals. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  "  there  is  a  conduct  proper  to 
each  species  of  animal,"  and  also  that  such  conduct  is  "the 
relatively  good  conduct."  But  any  careful  statement  of  what 
is  meant  will  show  that  there  is  no  ethical  element  involved. 
Conduct  "proper  to  a  species "  is  only  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
animal  fits  it  for  ;  such  as  that  the  sheep  should  seek  grass,  eat 
grass,  flourish,  and  grow  wool.  This  is  the  conduct  proper  to 
the  sheep.  So  it  belongs  to  the  hawk  to  seek  its  prey,  to  dive 
swiftly  and  with  precision,  to  eat  with  avidity,  to  rest  on  its 
perch ;  to  the  dog  to  hunt  in  the  forest ;  to  the  horse  to  roam 
over  the  prairie  in  search  of  fodder.  These  are  examples  of 
conduct  proper  to  species,  that  is,  conduct  for  which  animals 
are  fitted  by  structure,  appetites,  and  instinct,  in  fulfilment  of 
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which  a  healthy  existence  is  maintained,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  pleasurable, — accepting  the  postulate  of  hedo- 
nism as  applicable  in  their  case, — the  end  of  their  life  is  served. 
These  things  seem  to  include  the  whole  circle  of  conduct  so  far 
as  we  can  legitimately  speak  of  the  action  natural  to  an  animal, 
—  action  which  the  animal,  left  to  itself,  will  naturally  do.  If 
we  pass  beyond  this  to  consider  for  what  ends  animals  can  be 
used  by  us,  we  part  from  the  region  of  natural  history,  and  from 
the  method  proper  to  our  inquiry.  If  we  bring  new  conditions 
into  the  life  of  the  dog  and  horse,  training  them  to  do  what  they 
would  not  do  unless  trained,  we  introduce  into  animal  life  what 
does  not  belong  to  it  under  natural  law.  If  in  this  way  we 
introduce  a  kind  of  rule  or  order  of  service  for  animals ;  and  if, 
in  view  of  this,  we  begin  to  speak  of  "  something  which  may  be 
regarded  as  animal  ethics,"  the  ethics  are  of  our  own  introduc- 
tion ;  they  do  not  appear  in  actions  "  proper  to  the  species,"  but 
only  in  actions  possible  to  them  under  the  regulation  of  man. 
If  it  be  action  "  proper  "  to  a  dog  to  point,  or  to  watch  our  prop- 
erty ;  and  to  a  horse  to  draw  a  carriage,  this  is  no  more  the  end 
of  action  natural  to  the  dog  and  horse,  than  it  is  the  end  of  a 
sheep  to  produce  good  mutton.  Beyond  all  question,  it  is  clear 
that  natural  laws  provide  for  "  the  preservation  and  prosperity 
of  species "  :  but  nature  does  not  provide  us  with  watch-dogs, 
any  more  than  she  provides  us  with  wheel-carriages.  If  animals 
are  to  be  useful  to  us  in  the  field  of  action,  we  must  make  them 
so :  we  must  put  into  them  an  aptness  unattainable  without  our 
guidance,  must  put  into  them  certain  results  of  our  own  thought, 
thus  establishing  habits  which  will  answer  to  our  call.  If,  as  the 
result,  we  begin  to  see  a  kind  of  morality  in  these  animals,  we 
see  only  a  dim  reflection  of  what  is  in  ourselves,  and  which  we 
have  imprinted  only  for  reasons  of  self-interest. 

Our  sole  purpose  here  is  to  form  an  estimate  of  so-called 
"animal  ethics"  ;  but  we  linger  for  a  moment  to  remark  that 
such  phenomena  as  are  consequent  on  human  training,  are  not 
available  in  the  service  of  a  theory  of  evolution.  These  phe- 
nomena are  superinduced ;  they  presuppose  man's  dominion  ; 
they  belong  to  a  later  stage  in  the  history  of  life  —  a  stage  at 
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which  a  higher  life  has  returned  upon  the  lower,  presenting  a 
new  departure  in  natural  history. 

We  have  now  seen  in  what  sense  it  can  be  taken  as  strictly 
accurate  to  say  with  Spencer  that  there  is  "  a  conduct  proper  to 
each  species  of  animal."  In  what  sense  do  we  further  speak  of 
this  as  "relatively  good  conduct"?  That  one  animal  should 
have  insufficient  food,  and  so  grow  feeble,  is  not  good ;  that 
another  and  stronger  should  find  a  more  liberal  allowance  is 
good,  as  strength  is  better  than  weakness ;  that  by  these  con- 
trasts there  should  be  gain  in  development  of  the  species,  is 
good  for  the  species  as  a  whole.  But  the  weaker  animal  knows 
only  its  painful  experience  ;  the  stronger  knows  only  its  own 
comfort ;  neither  knows  anything  as  to  the  general  good.  That 
animals  have  always  acted  as  described,  we  are  agreed ;  that 
the  result  has  been  the  advance  of  the  species,  is  also  matter  of 
practical  agreement  among  us  now.  But  no  one  suggests  that 
the  weaker  animals  always  yield,  and  the  stronger  always  per- 
sist in  the  struggle,  with  a  regard  to  the  common  good  of  the 
species.  No  one  supposes  that  the  relation  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  to  survival  of  the  fittest,  which  has  been  recognized 
by  us  only  in  the  present  century,  has  all  the  while  been  well 
known  to  the  animals,  so  that  if  they  had  only  had  the  use  of 
language  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  they  could  have  told  us  all 
this,  and  have  saved  Darwin  most  of  his  toils  and  uncertainties. 
But  nothing  less  than  such  knowledge  would  be  sufficient,  if  we 
were  to  admit  that  in  the  natural  history  of  the  higher  verte- 
brates "  something  which  may  be  regarded  as  animal  ethics  is 
implied."  In  absence  of  such  knowledge,  Herbert  Spencer's 
contention  fails  for  lack  of  evidence. 

Confirmation  of  this  will  be  found  by  reference  to  his  defini- 
tion of  justice,  which  is  as  clearly  inapplicable  to  animals,  as  it 
is  certainly  applicable  to  man.  Justice  asserts  that  each  must  be 
allowed  to  act ;  and  that  each  so  restrain  himself  as  to  allow  to 
others  equal  freedom  to  act.1  Such  a  compromise  has  no  place 
in  animal  life.  "  The  struggle  for  existence  "  implies  the  re- 
verse. The  compromise  never  had  any  place  in  natural  history 

1  Justice,  p.  45. 
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until  the  appearance  of  man.  In  absence  of  rational  intelli- 
gence, it  was  impossible  that  such  a  compromise  should  be 
contemplated,  or  even  understood.  Appetite,  passion,  force, 
are  the  commanding  features  in  animal  life ;  the  fight  for  supe- 
riority is  incessant  because  inevitable ;  and  out  of  this  has  come 
everything  so  clearly  recognized  under  the  general  law  provid- 
ing for  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  consequence  for  the  present 
argument  is  obvious ;  of  these  two  hypotheses,  evolution  of 
species,  and  "  animal  ethics,"  we  must  surrender  one.  Under 
this  alternative,  "  animal  ethics  "  disappears  as  a  stepping-stone 
towards  evolution  of  man.  From  whatever  source  we  have 
obtained  our  conception  of  justice,  it  has  not  come  up  to  us 
from  the  animals  which  know  nothing  of  compromise.  Ethical 
conceptions  must  find  their  explanation  otherwise. 

A  large  part  of  Herbert  Spencer's  argument  passes  quite 
beyond  this ;  and  some  reference  to  its  additional  features  is 
desirable  before  closing.  We  have  to  consider  the  "  antipathy 
or  sympathy  "  awakened  when  we  contemplate  the  actions  of 
animals.  This  will  illustrate  how  we  are  affected  by  benefits 
conferred  or  injuries  inflicted  by  one  animal  upon  another. 
These  sensibilities  of  ours  at  least  throw  some  light  on  our 
own  moral  nature.  Among  birds,  the  feeding  of  a  mate  during 
the  nesting  season ;  among  animals  generally,  care  for  their 
young ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  storing  for  winter  awaken  our 
admiration.  And  this  admiration  is  not  restrained  because  we 
attribute  the  actions  to  instinct,  not  to  intelligent  design  and 
sense  of  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  our  antipathy  is  roused  by 
actions  quite  natural  to  animals,  as  in  the  hawk's  attack  on  a 
linnet,  or  in  the  driving  off  of  a  competitor,  whether  food 
supply  is  abundant  or  scanty.  Such  forms  of  feeling  in  us 
disclose  a  great  deal  as  to  our  better  nature  ;  but  they  carry  no 
testimony  in  support  of  animal  ethics.  They  demonstrate  that 
the  rational  nature  is  the  subject  of  feeling  in  which  animals 
have  no  share.  The  feelings  of  admiration  and  of  antipathy 
are  quite  natural  to  us,  but  we  should  labor  in  vain  did  we 
attempt  to  awaken  in  animals  the  sentiments  we  so  readily 
experience.  Our  difficulty  in  determining  what  "instinct"  is, 
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and  how  it  affects  animal  life,  in  no  way  concerns  our  argument 
here,  for  instinct  is  at  least  in  contrast  with  thought  and  sense 
of  duty.  It  disposes  the  animal  to  act,  as  well  as  fits  it  for 
doing  so  ;  instinct  may  even  be  periodic,  as  in  the  nesting 
season,  when  we  have  the  singing  of  birds,  in  contrast  with 
more  advanced  summer,  when  energy  goes  to  something  else 
than  song.  Everything  warns  us  of  our  error,  if  we  attribute 
animal  action  to  moral  impulse. 

Extending  observation  to  the  general  laws  under  which  all 
animal  life  is  placed,  we  contemplate  "  gratis  benefits  to  off- 
spring, and  earned  benefits  to  adults."  These  represent  two 
phases  of  the  dependence  of  animal  life,  with  the  double  provi- 
sion nature  has  made  for  supply  of  want.  The  dependence  is 
on  parental  care  first,  on  environment  next ;  the  supply  is 
through  maternal  instinct  first,  through  individual  struggle  after- 
wards. The  facts  are  certain,  the  difficulty  is  to  see  "  the  ethi- 
cal aspect  of  the  principles."  We  readily  recognize  the  laws, 
and,  with  the  aid  afforded  us  by  Darwin  and  his  followers,  we 
can  trace  on  a  large  scale  the  effects  of  their  application.  But 
there  is  not  any  indication  of  reference  to  law,  or  purpose,  or 
obligation,  or  merit,  on  the  part  even  of  the  higher  vertebrates ; 
and  in  absence  of  this  we  can  speak  only  of  natural  laws,  not  of 
ethical  principles,  nor  even  of  "  ethical  aspects  "  of  these  prin- 
ciples, unless  we  rise  to  deal  with  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  as  determined  and  maintained  by  the  moral  governor  him- 
self. Animal  necessities  we  can  see  clearly  ;  animal  benefits 
we  can  reckon  up  accurately  ;  but  animal  ethics  we  cannot  find 
even  in  faintest  outline.  The  weakest  life  dies  off ;  the  com- 
pletest  survives,  and  contributes  to  the  advance  of  the  species  ; 
but  the  laws  applicable  are  physical,  not  ethical. 

If  we  judge  of  things  by  reference  to  our  emotions,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  we  do  not  escape  a  sense  of  antipathy,  even  in 
contemplating  the  application  of  physical  law.  We  may  hesi- 
tate as  to  our  expression  of  antipathy,  when  it  concerns  what 
we  own  to  be  a  law  of  Nature  ;  but  our  vindication  is  this,  that 
Nature  has  implanted  in  us  the  shrinking  we  feel,  as  we  con- 
sider animal  suffering,  and  large  destruction  of  animal  life.  As 
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the  mountain  throws  its  shadow  on  the  plain,  covering  with  its 
cloud  homesteads,  as  well  as  pastures  and  their  flocks,  so  the 
antipathy  to  pain  like  a  dark  shadow  is  seen  spreading  every- 
where. This  antipathy  discovers  Nature's  deeper  law,  carrying 
us  further  into  the  knowledge  of  the  fixed  order  of  the  universe 
than  does  the  bright  sunshine  itself. 

What  in  surface  form  appears  as  antipathy  to  Nature's  laws, 
in  deeper  significance  is  sympathy  with  Nature  itself.  It  is 
the  witness  of  recoil,  for  an  advance  which  is  not  impossible, 
but  is  progressing  even  while  we  shrink  from  sight  of  the  pro- 
cedure, —  it  is  coming  through  all  this  suffering  which  we 
deplore.  Here,  as  often,  the  shadow  which  crosses  our  spirits 
helps  us  to  see  more  readily  the  brightness  still  remote.  We 
must  learn  this  lesson  of  Nature's  teaching,  —  through  suffer- 
ing and  through  death  lies  the  pathway  of  progress. 

Thus,  even  in  physical  law,  we  find  some  trace  of  moral  law, 
—  some  adumbration  bearing  witness  for  a  higher  order.  All 
this  holds  good,  while  we  exonerate  animals  from  responsibility 
for  the  relentless  passion  which  conquers  by  cruelty,  and  even 
by  destroying  life. 

If  we  cannot  carry  moral  law  so  low  in  the  scale  as  Herbert 
Spencer  thinks  we  may,  at  least  we  can  agree  with  him  that  we 
find  in  Nature  the  links  which  connect  the  physical  with  the 
ethical.  Thereby,  we  perceive  the  inner  meaning  of  Nature 
as  a  whole,  recognizing  an  Immanent  Deity,  ruling  and  reigning 
in  combinations  often  bewildering  to  us,  —  not  unfrequently 
causing  us  to  shrink  with  sense  of  pain.  We  see  the  unity  of 
Nature  in  structure  and  in  history.  With  such  vision  of  the 
grand  order  maintained  everywhere,  we  are  warned  of  the 
incompleteness  of  that  speculation,  —  creature  of  despair,  - 
which  calls  itself  pessimistic.  No  less  clearly  are  we  warned  of 
the  inadequacy  and  inconsistency  of  this  speculation,  which 
adopts  the  language  of  optimism,  yet  cannot  proclaim  finality. 
But  we  can  speak,  as  Spencer  obviously  desires  to  do,  of  the 
"meliorist  view  of  life  in  general,"  of  the  steady  advance  towards 
better  things,  and  of  the  large  expectation  with  which  a  rational 
life  may  contemplate  Nature's  future.  And  if,  while  valuing 
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both  the  gratis  benefits  and  the  earned  benefits  which  come  to 
every  species,  we  cannot  own  "  two  cardinal  and  opposed  prin- 
ciples of  animal  ethics,"  we  admit  as  applicable  everywhere  in 
Nature,  —  even  when  we  include  deliberately  all  that  belongs  to 
the  highest  type  of  life  on  the  earth,  — that  there  must  be 
"  sacrifices,  partial  or  complete  "  in  individual  experience,  — 
sacrifice  even  of  individual  life,  —  in  order  that  there  may  be 
advance  toward  those  higher  results  for  which  Nature  is  mani- 
festly preparing. 

HENRY  CALDERWOOD. 
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bottom's  dun  drop  out,  massa,"  said  Sambo,  apologeti- 
cally,  when  he  broke  the  teapot.  Out  of  how  many  less 
earthen  vessels  in  which  truth  comes  to  us  —  laws,  codes,  ideals, 
institutions,  cults,  and  creeds  —  does  the  bottom  seem  to  be 
dropping  out  to-day.  Like  Sambo's  case,  this  is  often  due  to 
our  own  unskilful  handling.  But  it  is  also  often  due  to  a  hasty 
judgment  that  they  even  seem  to  be  irremediably  shattered.  It 
is  certainly  needless  to  repeat  the  commonplace  remarks  as  to 
the  present  unsettled  condition  as  regards  the  till  recently 
unquestioned  authorities  in  human  affairs.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  more  than  refer  to  the  de  profundis  clamor  in  some  quarters 
for  the  "good  old  ways,"  and  in  others  for  new  ways  that  shall 
be  equally  authoritative.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  analyze  fully 
this  craving  for  infallible  guidance,  showing  its  weak  ethical  and 
spiritual  character.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  trace  the  course 
and  results  of  "the  age  of  criticism,"  "a  criticism,"  as  Kant 
said,  "  to  which  everything  is  obliged  to  submit,"  and  to  which, 
since  his  day,  everything  has,  nolens  volens,  submitted.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  trace  the  deflecting  tendencies  of  a  weak  roman- 
ticism ready  to  fall  back  upon  irrational  elements  of  life,  or  of  a 
weaker  agnosticism  which  no  longer  seeks  for  a  TTOU  o-rw,  while 
the  main  stream  is  making  for  reconstruction,  rebottoming,  — 
for  criticised  authorities  that  are  still  authorities.  We  believe 
that  this  is  the  great  healthy  moral  and  intellectual  stream  of 
tendency  to-day,  despite  the  many  appearances  to  the  contrary. 
The  human  spirit  has  been  criticising  authorities  to  find  their 
real  basis.  The  work  has  been  the  work  of  an  age  of  faith,  — 
of  daring,  soaring,  and  profound  faith.  The  scepticism  and 
iconoclasm  has  only  been  seeming  or  partial.  The  work  has 
been  search  after  reality,  after  bottom,  after  the  "  rock  all  the 
way  down,"  after  the  authority  of  authorities.  The  real  ques- 
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tion  has  been,  what  is  the  concrete  universal  in  which  the  visi- 
ble particulars  throb  as  members  ?  what  is  the  ultimate  ground, 
source,  basis,  reason  which  authenticates  —  gives  weight  and 
worth  to  the  various  forms  of  authority  which  have  been  the 
educators  of  mankind  ?  On  its  intellectual  side  it  has  been  a 
critical  regress  upon  the  categories  and  ideals  of  reason  to  what 
they  necessarily  presuppose.  In  this  method  modern  science 
and  philosophy  are  one,  differing  only  in  the  degree  and  extent 
of  their  procedure.  The  ultimate  work  is  being  done  by  philos- 
ophy —  the  synoptic  and  synthetic  work  of  spirit,  building  upon 
and  following  out  the  necessary  work  of  science.  On  its  ethical 
side  it  has  been  a  psychological  and  historical  estimate  of  past  and 
existing  cults,  codes,  and  institutions  to  find  their  radical  source 
and  basis.  This  part  of  the  work  is  of  much  wider  and  nearer 
interest,  but  as  it  is  never  carried  through  without  the  aid  of 
the  philosophical  work,  we  may  place  the  philosophical  first. 
That  is,  the  task  of  finding  the  right  of  might,  the  ethical  worth 
of  code,  creed,  cult,  and  institution  can  only  be  performed  by 
the  aid  of  philosophy.  The  function  of  philosophy  is  simply 
the  comprehending  of  the  old  and  the  new  as  elements  of  a 
rational  process.  It  differs  in  toto  from  the  not  yet  obsolete 
rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  that  it  has  no  a  priori 
ideal,  no  fixed  quantity  and  measure  of  the  rational.  To  it  the 
real  is  the  rational,  however  much  it  may  contradict  the  subjec- 
tive reason  of  the  individual.  It  is  a  process,  a  movement  of 
real  logic  through  historic  process  of  corporate  man.  Again  it 
seeks  the  ground,  rather  than  for  "grounds  "  as  the  old  rational- 
ism did.  Grounds  or  reasons  are  external  and  artificial,  and  not 
inherent.  But  such  bolstering  up  with  external  props  inevitably 
leads  to  sophistry,  or  the  inventing  of  reasons  that  may  seem 
to  be  valid.  This  is  the  resort  of  one  who  knows  that  he  is 
defeated,  that  he  has  no  real  ground.  Again,  mere  reasons  are 
individualistic  "points  of  view,"  and  one  person's  are  as  good 
as  another's.  Ground,  on  the  contrary,  is  universal  and  objec- 
tive, and  yet  immanent.  It  is  that  which  is  creative  of  differ- 
ences and  constitutive  of  unity.  It  is  organic,  catholic.  It  is 
the  First  Principle  of  all  things.  It  is,  in  the  most  concrete 
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word  possible,  God.  But  it  is  God  immanent,  the  living  Ground 
of  all  forms  and  phases  of  existence.  That  which  distinguishes 
philosophy  from  the  mere  rationalism  of  both  superaturalism 
and  naturalism  is  found  in  this  conception  of  the  immanence  of 
the  Ground  in  all  phases  of  particularity.  This  rationalism 
never  gets  beyond  a  Dens  ex  machina.  It  bottoms  all  forms  of 
faith  and  institution  on  that  which  is  beyond.  Its  jure  divino 
creeds,  cults,  decalogues,  politics,  are  all  based  upon  a  transcen- 
dent mechanical  First  Principle.  It  never  rises  to  a  res  com- 
pleta.  It  always  deals  with  parts  without  living  organic  link. 
With  such  forms  criticism  easily  plays  havoc.  But  philosophy 
sees  these  same  forms  as  living  parts  of  one  self-evolving,  self- 
realizing  Idea,  of  the  Absolute  Unity  which  differentiates  or 
particularizes  itself,  and  yet  is  ever  in  and  above  all  its  particu- 
lars. Form  and  image  may  change,  but  the  ever-living  spirit 
persists  through  all  change  —  the  correlated  and  conserved 
force  of  the  universe.  Philosophy  thus  gives  another  jure 
divino  basis  to  all  the  ever-changing  forms  of  life,  creed,  code, 
and  institution.  It  sees  that  the  real  is  the  relatively  rational, 
not  because  any  status  quo  is  ultimate,  but  because  it  is  a  pro- 
gressive manifestation  of  the  reason  that  is  at  the  heart  of  all 
that  is.  But  when  we  thus  dogmatically  announce  this  Ulti- 
mate Ground,  we  find  ourselves  asking  for  reasons  for  it.  To 
attempt  to  give  external  reasons  would  be  to  fall  back  into  that 
unresolved  dualism  of  rationalism  which  leads  ultimately  to 
agnosticism.  For  such  a  Ground,  no  sign  or  reason  can  be 
given,  except  that  which  is  self-contained  and  self-authenticat- 
ing. How  then,  let  us  ask,  does  God  manifest  Himself  as  the 
ground  of  all  authority  in  the  most  comprehensive  view  of 
reality —  philosophy  ? 

Philosophy  is  interpretative  of  phenomenal  reality.  It  is  not 
a  priori,  but  strictly  inductive.  Without  the  woof  of  experi- 
ence it  is  as  empty  as  experience  without  its  warp  is  blind  and 
chaotic.  The  laws  which  science  discovers  are  inductive 
hypotheses.  So  we  may  say,  at  the  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood, that  the  God  of  philosophy  is  an  inductive  and  yet  nec- 
essary hypothesis.  But  how  does  it  reach  it  ?  A  critical  esti- 
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mate  of  the  ''arguments  for  the  existence  of  God"  would  be 
in  order  here,  but  out  of  proportion.  Where  then  shall  we 
begin  ?  Rather  where  shall  we  not  begin  ?  For  every  bit  of 
experience  and  every  act  of  mind  and  will  implicitly  contains  this 
First  Principle.  Let  us  begin  with  the  simplest  form  of  our 
consciousness  and  rise  into  that  self-consciousness  which  is  the 
magic  and  universally  elastic  and  yet  adamantine  circle  which 
embraces  all  reality.  Even  Professor  Huxley  makes  the  confes- 
sion for  science  "  that  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are,  in  their 
ultimate  analysis,  known  to  us  only  as  facts  of  consciousness." 

(a)  The  simplest  phase  of  consciousness  is  that  of  indefinite 
otherness  which  becomes  qualified  into  something  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  self.     Qualified  sensations  run  into  masses. 
We  have  a  quantity  of  existence.     Here  we  are  in  the  realm  of 
common  sense,  which  sees  definite  isolated  things.     But  it  sees 
them  in  infinite  time  under  the  forms  of  quality  and  quantity. 
If  we  stop  at  this  stage  we  only  have  a  chaos  of  atoms  in  an 
empty  void.     But  the  mind  which  has  already  thrown  its  uni- 
fying power  over  isolated  transient  sensations  to  give  us  these 
atoms  and  the  void,  will  not  stop  here. 

(b)  After  quantifying  sensations  in  definite  aggregates,  it  goes 
on  to  distinguish,  relate,  and  correlate  them.    Here  the  environing 
relations  become  the  chief  object  of  interest.     Nothing  in  the 
world  is  single.     Endless  series  of  relations  embrace  and  con- 
stitute anew  what  was   at  first   separate  and  distinct.     Envi- 
ronment is  the  fate  which  submerges  isolated  things.     These 
relationing  conditions  are  named  ground,  force,  law,  substance 
and  properties,  cause  and  effect,  and  finally  reciprocity.     These 
are  categories  or  thought-forms  through  which  the  mind  knows 
things  together.     They  are  the  categories  which  science  uses 
in  its  work  of   correlating  endlessly  diverse  phenomena   into 
system.     Each  thing  is,  only  as  it  is  determined  by  others  as 
its  cause.     It  is  the  realm  of  impersonal  law,  or  of  pantheistic 
matter,  substance  or  force. 

(c)  But  this  is  not  ultimate.    Thought  still  demands  an  Urgrund 
of  this  realm  of  relations.     It  demands  a  lawgiver  for  the  law. 
It  passes  from  causality  to  causa  sui.     That  is,  relativity  demands 
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j^-relation.  An  effect  implies  a  self-separation  in  the  cause  — 
a  transference  of  energy  to  its  own  created  object.  Reciprocity 
is  the  bridge  by  which  thought  makes  this  transition.  The  cause 
is  seen  to  be  as  dependent  upon  its  effect  as  the  reverse.  It 
first  becomes  a  cause  in  its  effect.  Without  this  it  would  be 
causeless.  Thus  cause  and  effect  have  essential  kinship,  mutu- 
ally begetting  each  other.  They  form  one  total,  dividing  itself 
off  from  itself  and  yet  finding  itself  in  both.  Each  is  an  alter 
ego  begotten  by  the  other,  forming  a  totality  of  infinite  connec- 
tion with  self,  freely  positing  all  differences  and  yet  realizing 
only  itself  in  them.  It  is  always  and  everywhere  the  cause  only 
of  itself ;  that  is,  it  is  free  self-activity.  Self-separation  is  the 
essential  presupposition  or  ground  of  causality.  The  infinite 
regress  of  cause  and  effect  is  futile.  The  totality  of  conditions 
must  be  self-sufficient,  self-moving,  self-separating,  and  self-relat- 
ing, for  outside  of  the  totality  there  can  be  nothing  causal. 
Hence  changes  in  the  totality  of  conditions  are  spontaneous  or 
self-determined.  Thus  the  categories  of  essence,  which  modern 
science  uses,  issue  inductively  in  self-activity,  self-relation,  free- 
dom, and  personality  —  the  ultimate  and  constitutive  presuppo- 
sition underlying  all  objects  of  sense  and  all  forces,  laws,  and 
systems  of  science. 

But  as  self-activity  is  not  impersonal  activity,  neither  can  it 
be  solitary  activity.  Self-consciousness  is  never  an  abstract, 
unitary  activity.  It  is  always  constituted  of  trinal  relations  — 
subject,  object,  and  subject-object.  Causa  sui  begets  eternally  a 
second  free  self-activity  as  its  own  object.  This  again  is  creative 
in  its  self-recognition.  Knowing  is  one  with  willing.  In  know- 
ing himself,  he  creates  a  third  equal  one,  in  which  the  first  also 
knows  himself.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
the  ultimate  speculative  conception  of  the  first  principle,  know- 
ing, willing,  loving.  The  perfect  life  of  this  true  totality  is  a  life 
of  self-constituted  relationships.  It  is  timeless  and  spaceless. 
Knowing  eternally  creates  its  object  of  knowledge ;  willing,  its 
product ;  and  loving,  its  lover.  In  this  trinity  of  relationship  we 
may  see  love  as  the  central  constitutive  ground,  the  absolute 
form  of  self-activity.  The  world  and  man  are  its  manifestation 
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in  time  and  space.     The  poet  Dante  saw  how  even  hell  was  the 
creation  of  this  "primal  love"  (Canto  III,  6). 

Common  sense  inventories  things ;  science  inventories  rela- 
tions ;  and  philosophy  explains  both  these  inventories  by  the 
creative  energy  of  the  totality,  or  perfect  self-consciousness. 

But  this  ascensio  mentis  ad  Deum  is,  I  have  said,  an  inductive 
process,  a  critical  regress  to  the  logical  condition  of  all  exist- 
ence. It  is  thought's  description  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  so 
far  as  these  have  come  within  the  magic  realm  of  self-conscious 
experience.  It  is  the  concrete  system  of  the  fossilized  intelli- 
gence of  man  in  all  departments  of  his  experience.  It  is  an 
inductive  discovery  and  unification  of  the  categories  through 
which  men  know  sensations,  things,  force,  laws,  self-activity. 
These  types  of  thought  came  through  empirical  experience. 
Rather  they  made  the  experience  which  reveals  them.  Each 
type  has  embalmed  the  experience  of  generations.  The  expe- 
rience of  primeval  man,  of  Oriental,  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Christian  man,  is  the  woof  through  the  struggle  to  interpret 
which  this  warp  of  thought  comes  into  human  consciousness.  It 
is  the  universal  constitutive  of  all  particulars  which  thought  has 
labored  at  interpreting.  The  various  names  which  thought 
has  at  various  epochs  given  to  this  universal  ground  are  called 
categories.  The  ultimate  one  of  God,  as  concrete  or  Triune 
Personality,  is  reached  only  by  thought  thinking  Christian 
experience.  Philosophy  without  experience  is  empty,  without 
progressive  experience  it  is  dead.  It  progresses  with  experi- 
ence. Hence  it  cannot  be  the  same  after  Christ  that  it  was 
before  Christ.  To-day  it  must  give  a  synopsis  of  the  modern 
or  Christian  consciousness.  The  lowest  category  or  conception 
of  the  universal  ground  was,  perhaps,  spatially  the  highest,  — 
i.e.  the  Vedic  Sky.  This  was  an  induction.  So,  too,  was  the 
Oriental  conception  of  blank  Being  or  Brahm,  as  well  as  the 
more  modern  ones  of  matter,  substance,  force.  Thought  tarries 
dogmatically  upon  one  until  new  experience  shows  its  inade- 
quacy. Advance  is  made  through  new,  or  newly  compre- 
hended, revelation  of  the  First  Principle  in  the  web  of  experi- 
ence. This  implies  that  the  thinking  man  has  lived  through 
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and  above  all  non-theistic,  and  all  abstract  theistic  theories,  the 
unsatisfactoriness  of  each  successive  one  forcing  thought  to 
seek  the  truth  just  beyond,  and  yet  implied  in  it,  till  concrete 
personality  is  reached  and  is  seen  to  be  the  eternal  presuppo- 
sition lying  back  of  and  giving  comparative  worth  to  each 
imperfect  one,  and  in  which  they  are  all  abrogated  and  fulfilled. 
We  may  put  the  whole  of  philosophy  in  one  sentence  adapted 
from  Augustine :  Thou  hast  made  our  minds  for  Thee,  O  God, 
and  they  are  restless  till  they  rest  in  Thee.  This  is  the  goal 
of  catholic  philosophy,  of  corporate  reason,  which  vindicates 
all  the  transcended  steps  of  its  progress  to  this  ultimate  ground 
of  thought.  This  process  of  philosophy  is  just  the  reverse  of 
abstract  method.  And  the  God  of  thought  is  the  most  con- 
crete, catholic  Real,  reached  not  by  a  process  of  abstraction 
from  particulars  to  a  blank  universal,  but  by  a  process  of 
interpretation,  an  inclusion  of  particulars  and  their  environment, 
—  a  totality  in  which  all  other  categories  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being. 

But  if  this  is  such  a  concrete  General,  it  must  show  itself 
capable  of  yielding  in  turn  that  from  which  it  has  been  inducted. 
If  this  is  the  interpretation  of  experience,  it  must  also  be  its  in- 
terpreter. If  this  is  the  ultimate  standpoint  of  reason,  it  must 
be  evident  how  it  bottoms  all  that  is ;  it  must  explain  all 
thoughts  and  things  as  parts  of  a  great  process  of  creation,  or 
of  the  self-revelation  of  God.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
"  the  real  is  the  rational,"  if  by  the  real  we  mean  only  a  sterile 
universal.  This  would  be  of  less  worth  than  the  deistic  Deus 
ex  machina.  This  First  Principle  must  show  itself  as  the  meta- 
physics (yLtertt,  in  the  midst  of)  of  nature,  man,  and  his  institutions. 

This  reverse  process  of  tracing  the  genesis  and  relative  valid- 
ity of  the  particulars  from  this  concrete  Reality  is  as  difficult  as 
it  is  necessary.  Its  relation  to  the  current  authority  of  physical 
and  ethical  law,  state,  church,  Bible,  spirit  of  peoples,  prophets 
and  lawgivers,  is  not  immediately  evident.  How  does  it  bottom 
them,  render  them  relatively  jure  divino  ?  Limits  of  space  pre- 
clude more  than  a  mere  indication  of  the  principle  and  method 
of  this  work,  and  of  the  validity  to  be  expected. 
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The  crucial  point  is  the  transition  from  the  perfect  First 
Principle  to  an  imperfect  world,  i.e.  to  creation.  Here  the 
creation  ex  nihilo  and  the  emanation  theories  are  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  From  neither  of  them  can  thought  pass  to  an 
adequate  First  Principle  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  they  medi- 
ate between  it  and  creation.  They  are  unworthy  of  the  God  of 
philosophy.  To-day  there  is  an  attempt  to  revive  a  spiritual- 
ized form  of  the  primordial  "TXT;  upon  which  the  Demiurge 
worked.  Started  anew  by  Jacob  Boehme,  this  theosophic  spec- 
ulation of  a  <f>vcris  —  an  eternal  non-material  substance  in  God 
as  the  source  of  creation — is  forcing  itself  into  the  systems  of 
Christian  theologians.  This  is  a  commendable  attempt  to  avoid 
the  rocks  and  the  whirlpool.  But  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  ulti- 
mate till  the  (f)va-L<i  is  wholly  resolved  and  transmuted  in  the 
Divine  Glory.  This  alone  can  save  it  from  the  maintenance  of 
the  eternity  of  the  finite,  or  of  matter,  and  make  creation  to  be 
a  form  of  free  self-activity  of  the  Divine.  Poetic,  religious,  and 
symbolic  forms  cannot  pass  for  the  pure,  i.e.  concrete,  thought, 
which  philosophy  demands. 

Now,  the  First  Principle  reached  by  philosophy  and  stated  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  can  be  seen  as  self-sufficient, 
and  sufficient  for  creation  as  a  free  process  of  self-activity  —  the 
creation  going  forth  in  imperfect  form  in  order  to  return  in 
perfect  form  ;  i.e.  a  process  in  time  and  space  with  the  one  sole 
final  purpose  of  the  evolution  and  education  of  rational  im- 
mortal souls,  in  a  perfect  kingdom  of  God.  The  world  as  such 
is  not  divine,  but  a  procession  which  includes  its  return  to  the 
Divine.  That  is,  the  First  Principle  yields  a  rational  and  teleo- 
logical  basis  and  view  of  creation  and  its  history.  The  final 
cause  is  the  true  first  cause. 

Creation  in  all  its  present  forms  and  in  its  totality  is  imperfect. 
Respice  finem  is  philosophy's  antidote  to  doubt,  awakened  by 
imperfect  and  transitory  forms  of  life  and  creed.  Reason  is 
immanent  in  and  governs  the  world,  but  the  world  as  it  is,  is 
not  equal  to,  does  not  exhaust  Reason  —  the  Totality.  "An- 
thropo-cosmic  theism"  is  the  valid  interpretation  of  the  crea- 
tion, while  creation  is  not  exhaustive  of  the  Divine,  It  contains 
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all  degrees  of  treason  as  well  as  of  reason.  It  is  not,  even  as 
a  totality,  the  perfect,  but  a  process  towards  the  perfect.  Noth- 
ing ultimate  or  infallible  can  be  looked  for  in  this  temporal  pro- 
cess, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  looked  at  apart  from  its 
ultimate  and  essential  destiny.  There  may  be  three  false 
verdicts  as  to  creation  :  all  things  are  divine  ;  nothing  is  divine  ; 
some  things  are  divine.  The  last  has  been  the  contention  of 
abstract  supernaturalists.  They  pervert  the  church  doctrine  of 
the  God-man,  into  an  assertion  that  the  man  Jesus,  in  his  state 
of  humiliation  (kenosis),  was  only  veiled  deity  and  deny  that  he 
"  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature  "  to  his  full-orbed  Divinity  at 
the  Ascension.  Much  of  the  lately  prevalent  orthodoxy  has 
run  through  the  gamut  of  excluded  heresies,  especially  those 
of  Doketism  and  Monophysitism.  Again,  it  has  applied  its 
abstract  canon  to  the  Bible  and  the  church,  seeking  to  take 
them  out  of  the  realm  of  the  historic  process,  thus  going  as 
wide  of  the  mark  as  those  who  find  no  visible  historical  con- 
tinuity in  the  church,  and  no  record  of  authoritative  revelations 
in  the  Bible.  Such  abstract  views  are  accountable  for  much  of 
current  scepticism.  The  state  is  jure  divino.  "  There  is  no 
power  (civil),  but  of  God,"  yet  Christians  have  long  since  ceased 
to  stamp  any  one  form  as  ultimate.  The  church  is  jure  divino, 
yet  with  pulse-beat  of  historical  continuity  it  can  claim  finality 
in  no  one  partial  form.  The  church  is  never  wholly  holy  and 
never  wholly  whole  or  catholic.  It  is  expanding  into  catholic- 
ity, growing  up  into  the  holiness  of  its  Holy  Spirit.  So,  too,  of 
prophets,  lawgivers,  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community,  the 
fixed  laws  of  a  social  state,  —  none  of  these  are  ever  ultimate  or 
infallible  (ecclesiastical  anathema,  or  civil  proscription  to  the 
contrary),  because  they  are  only  parts  of  a  great  process  that 
is  moving  on  in  and  through  temporal,  transitory  forms,  re- 
turning them  in  enriched  educated  form  whence  they  sprang. 
Nothing  finite  can  be  ultimate,  nor  can  it  be  at  all  without  being 
in  some  way  a  member  of  the  larger  process  towards  the  ultimate. 
Pantheism,  which  identifies  the  immediate  actual  forms  of 
existence  with  the  divine,  is  even  more  unphilosophical  than 
the  supernatural  form  of  rationalism,  which  says  that  only  some 
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things  are  divine.  This  is,  at  least,  semi-critical,  while  panthe- 
ism is  wholly  uncritical.  Philosophy,  however,  differs  from  both 
of  these  in  affirming  a  progressive  realization  of  rationality  in 
the  world-process.  It  claims  to  see  enough  of  the  process  to 
have  caught  its  whence  and  whither,  and  thus  to  have  an  instru- 
ment of  criticism  and  a  canon  of  valuation.  Briefly  stated  it  is 
this  :  the  First  Principle  of  the  Universe  is  Personality,  or  think- 
ing, loving  will,  going  forth  in  a  temporal  process  with  the  tele- 
ological  aim  of  returning  with  a  whole  commonwealth  of  souls 
educated  into  his  own  image.  The  First  Principle  is  Reason 
and  the  temporal  process  is  toward  Reason,  each  phase  mani- 
festing some  phase  of  rationality.  The  world  of  human  history 
manifests  this  rationality  no  less,  nay  more,  than  the  world  of 
natural  history.  History  is  neither  an  immediate  work  of  God, 
nor  is  it  an  apostasy  from  God.  It  is  a  process  from  and  to 
God,  a  process  of  the  education  of  man  into  rationality,  or  the 
concrete  freedom  of  the  Sons  of  God  in  his  kingdom.  On 
God's  side  it  manifests  his  Providence ;  on  man's  side  it  is 
humanity  making  itself,  or  coming  to  a  practical  consciousness 
of  its  rational  freedom.  Enough  of  this  has  been  attained  to 
give  us  an  estimate  of  the  past  and  a  forecast  of  the  future. 
Man  is  what  he  now  is  by  virtue  of  those  authoritative  beliefs 
and  institutions,  religious  and  political,  which  have  held  society 
together  and  educated  it.  Some  of  them  have  been  very  rudi- 
mentary teachings  of  that  essential  intelligence  that  constitutes 
the  essence  and  the  destiny  of  man.  God  "  hath  determined  the 
times  before  appointed,"  the  organic  epochs  of  peoples  and 
eras,  the  ganglionic  centres,  which  sum  up  and  express  the 
spirit,  the  rationality  of  various  times  and  peoples. 

This  of  course  implies  an  historical  and  psychological  study 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  all  human  institutions.  But  it  also 
implies  a  philosophical  or  teleological  estimate  of  all  human  his- 
tory. Our  First  Principle  interprets  it  as  the  reason  of  human- 
ity organizing  and  instituting  its  needs  and  ideals  in  its  onward 
stumbling  to  and  fro  between  its  own  true  character  and  its  pass- 
ing caricature.  History  is  thus  interpreted  as  a  series  of  intel- 
ligent events,  a  progressive  eduction  of  the  rationality  of  man 
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in  his  institutions,  in  state,  art,  and  religion.  Wherever  two  or 
three  are  met  together  to  consult  about  and  devise  a  common 
good,  and  wherever  this  common  good  widens  in  extent  and 
deepens  in  quality,  there  is  seen  the  implicit  spirit  of  ration- 
ality, outering  itself.  As  in  nature  nothing  is  without  interest, 
significance,  rationality  to  the  student  of  science,  so  in  human 
history,  no  creed,  cult,  or  institution  is  without  interest  and 
significance.  As  the  student  of  nature  traces  the  increase  of 
rationality  from  the  lowest  form  of  inorganic  matter  up  to  its 
most  organic  form  in  man,  so  does  the  student  of  philosophy 
trace  the  increase  of  this  rationality  from  the  lowest  form  of 
ethical  and  religious  life,  up  to  its  most  organic,  fulfilled  form 
in  the  Incarnation  and  its  extension  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
Up  to  the  Christ,  was  the  course  of  the  world's  history  B.C.  Up 
into  Christ,  has  been  its  course  through  all  the  centuries  A.D. 
In  Christ  was  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  character  of  the 
First  Principle,  the  goal  and  the  starting-point  of  all  true  human 
history.  Throughout  the  process  this  final  cause  dominates  all 
empirical  causes,  using  them  only  as  plastic  materials  for  its 
own  self-formation.  The  merely  historical  method  may  easily 
invalidate  any  dogmatic  theory  of  innate  ideas  and  conscience, 
or  any  mechanically  jure  divino  origin  of  rational  institutions, 
but  the  philosophical  method  easily  recovers  them  for  the 
divine  world-order.  Man  may  be  historically  derived  from  the 
beasts,  but  he  is  none  the  less  more  than  a  beast,  more  than 
the  mere  sum  of  antecedent  empirical  conditions  of  his  genesis 
"out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground."  Even  science  gives  up  the 
task  of  explaining  the  higher  by  the  lower  form,  and  finds  in 
self-consciousness  the  ultimate  explanation  of  nature.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  real  value  of  the  family,  the  state,  and  the 
church,  to  be  found  in  their  being  traced  back  to  some  myste- 
rious ab  extra  divine  origin.  Their  value  at  any  time  consists 
in  their  adequacy  to  educate  and  express  the  highest  current 
and  nascent  forms  of  human  well-being  or  concrete  freedom. 
This  end  is  their  real  beginning.  'H  Be  <f>vo-i<;  re'Xo?  ecm.  Their 
phase  of  rationality  is  the  measure  of  their  worth,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  temporal  rationality  is  the  idea  of  concrete  corporate  free- 
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dom  of  spirit  in  institutions.  The  very  faculty  of  knowledge 
which  accomplishes  the  results  of  scientific  history  implies, 
further,  an  eternal  self-consciousness,  eternally  self-realized,  and 
yet  eternally  realizing  itself  in  temporal  conditions.  Nothing 
exists  rationally  except  for  self-consciousness,  and  all  things 
only  for  an  eternal  Self-Consciousness.  The  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, then,  is  ultimate  for  man  in  his  study  and  his  estimation 
of  all  that  is.  The  knowledge  of  all  temporal  conditions  can 
never  itself  be  a  part  or  product  of  these  conditions,  as  they  are 
only  objects  of  this  knowledge.  It  is  to  this  spiritual  principle, 
then,  to  which  we  must  refer  for  parentage,  all  the  institutions, 
usages,  social  codes,  and  aspirations,  through  which  man  has 
become  so  far  rationalized.  The  real  at  any  time  and  place  is 
the  relatively  rational  for  that  time  and  place,  but  the  end  is  not 
yet.  The  Mosaic  economy  for  the  Jews  was  one  phase  of  this 
rationality.  That  of  the  Roman  law  was  another  phase,  even  for 
Christians.  Even  when  Nero  was  its  minister,  St.  Paul  could 
tell  Christians,  "There  is  no  power  but  of  God,"  and  "he  is  the 
minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good."  But  this  is  far  from  identi- 
fying the  -actual  at  any  time  with  the  rational,  the  good.  The 
concrete  principle  forbids  the  glorification  of  any  status  quo,  and 
compels  historical  perspective.  It  sees  only  a  series  of  increas- 
ingly adequate  manifestations  and  vehicles  of  the  true  spirit  of 
man.  The  highest  form  to-day  is  given  for  us  in  all  distinc- 
tively Christian  institutions.  Other  objective  forms  of  ration- 
ality are  not  now  the  <£uert9  of  man.  Other  spirit  of  rationality 
can  never  be  for  man,  however  much  its  outward  forms  may 
change,  as  man  is  educated  "  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  the  Christ" — the  eternal  Reason,  the  goal 
and  the  starting-point  of  man's  true  history.  This  is  the  bed- 
rock, the  bottom,  the  immanent  formative  and  life-sustaining 
power  in  all  the  current  phases  of  educative  authority.  Limits 
of  space  absolutely  preclude  any  illustrative  application  of  this 
ultimate  bottom  of  all  authority  to  current  forms  of  social,  civil, 

and  religious  authorities. 
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WHAT   IS   REALITY? 

THE  critics  of  Idealism,  so  numerous  at  the  present  time, 
seem  to  me  more  ready  to  uphold  against  the  claims 
of  thought  the  superior  dignity  of  the  Real,  than  to  explain 
what  they  mean  by  that  very  ambiguous  term.  Our  "  Realists  " 
nowadays  are  too  cautious,  or  too  polite,  to  speak  about  "the 
Vulgar  "  ;  I  am  compelled  to  think,  however,  that  like  their  pre- 
decessors of  last  century,  the  Scottish  Common-Sense  School, 
they  are  playing  off  the  vulgar  against  the  philosophers.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  that  the  vulgar  are  being  deceived  by  words, 
and  that  not  "  Realism  "  but  "  Idealism  "  corresponds  to  what 
the  plain  man  really  holds,  if  he  can  only  be  induced  to  go 
behind  the  deceptive  forms  of  ordinary  speech  and  think  the 
matter  thoroughly  out.  This  may  seem  a  very  rash  statement, 
and  I  must  endeavor  to  prove  it.  What,  then,  does  "  real " 
mean  ? 

I.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  sense  in  which  every  sensation  or 
feeling  or  idea  may  be  described  as  "real,"  if  it  actually  occurs 
as  a  psychical  event  in  the  experience  of  any  one.  In  this  sense 
—  it  is  a  sense  rather  in  favor  with  some  Realist  philosophers 
than  with  the  plain  man  —  the  real  is  whatever  is  truly  in  any 
one's  experience  and  is  not  falsely  alleged  to  be  so.  If  a  per- 
son really,  i.e.  truly,  sees  "  blue  devils,"  they  are  real  to  him  at 
the  time  he  sees  them,  although  they  become  unreal  to  him 
when  he  recovers  health,  and  although  throughout  they  are 
unreal  to  other  persons.  So,  too,  one's  dreams,  however  absurd 
they  may  be,  are  real  to  one  at  the  time  —  more  or  less.  But 
how  do  we  distinguish  dreams  from  reality  ?  Is  it  not  by  the 
test  of  coherence  or  persistence  in  our  experience?  If  one's 
dream-experience  in  any  one  dream  were  to  be  perfectly  cohe- 
rent with  itself,  and  if  the  events  of  one  dream  were  always  to 
follow  in  an  intelligible  sequence  on  the  events  of  the  preceding 
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dream,  undoubtedly  our  dream-life  would  be  as  real  as  our 
waking  life.  But  these  are  two  pretty  big  "ifs":  and,  conse- 
quently, all  sane  and  normal  persons  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  merely  temporary  and  subjective  reality  of  dream- 
events  and  the  objective  reality  of  what  are  commonly  called 
real  events.  It  must  be  noted  that  subjective  reality  is  equally 
predicable  of  all  feelings  and  thoughts  which  we  actually  have, 
whether  or  not  the  content  or  objective  reference  of  these  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  turn  out  to  be  valid  or  not.  A  distinction, 
however,  must  be  made  :  (a)  I  may  form  a  mental  image  of  a 
dragon,  while  fully  aware  that  no  such  creature  exists  and  that 
it  is  a  mythical  animal ;  but  (b)  people  who  believed  in  the 
actual  existence  of  dragons  would,  in  forming  the  mental  picture 
of  a  dragon,  add  the  idea  of  its  reality.  Its  essence  would  for 
them  involve  existence  :  to  us  it  involves  fabulous  existence. 
Now  subjective  reality  would,  I  fancy,  be  generally  limited  to 
(£).,  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  thought  with  the  added  sugges- 
tion of  its  objective  reference.  When  we  know  that  we  are 
dreaming,  we  are  near  waking.  When  we  know  that  our  hallu- 
cinations are  hallucinations,  we  are  on  the  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  is  said,  correctly  I  believe,  that  if  a  person  sees  a 
ghost  sitting  in  a  chair,  but  can  be  induced  to  sit  down  boldly  as 
if  the  ghost  were  not  there,  the  ghost  will  take  offence  and  go 
away.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
ghosts :  so  I  speak  under  correction*.  With  regard  to  feelings, 
I  do  not  think  we  can  make  the  same  distinctions  as  with  regard 
to  mental  images  or  general  conceptions,  which  imply  some  sort 
of  image  or  picture  to  help  them  out.  I  cannot  have  a  feeling 
of  pain,  unless  that  feeling  is  subjectively  real  to  me.  I  may 
have  a  memory  or  an  image  of  myself  as  having  pain ;  but  that 
cannot  be  described  as  a  feeling  of  pain.  In  ordinary  language 
more  is  meant  by  the  reality  of  a  pain,  than  the  fact  that  a  per- 
son has  a  feeling  of  pain :  it  is  implied  that  the  feeling  has 
causes  or  grounds  such  as  other  persons  would  regard  as  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  feeling  of  pain  in  them.  Thus,  when  any 
one  is  induced  to  admit  that  "  imaginary  pains  are,  after  all,  real 
pains,"  or  that  "  sentimental  grievances  are,  after  all,  real  griev- 
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ances,"  the  admission  is  made  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
phrase  is  an  oxymoron. 

II.  Of  objective  reality  we  have  a  further  test  than  cohe- 
rence in  our  own  experience :  and  that  is  the  experience  of 
other  persons.  If  A  seems  to  himself  to  see  a  mouse  run 
across  the  floor,  but  if  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  being  all  present, 
having  good  eyesight,  and  looking  in  the  same  direction,  main- 
tain truly  that  they  saw  nothing,  A  may  well  doubt  the  reality 
of  that  mouse,  though  no  one  need  doubt,  if  A  be  a  trustworthy 
person,  that  he  really  had  the  perception  of  a  mouse,  i.e.  some 
affection  of  the  nerves  of  sight  phis  a  judgment.  To  settle  the 
question  it  might  be  convenient  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  sane 
and  fairly  hungry  cat,  whose  sense  of  smell  would  confirm  or 
contradict  the  visual  perception  of  A.  Macbeth  sees  Banquo's 
ghost ;  but  nobody  else  does.  Banquo's  ghost,  therefore,  has 
no  objective  reality. 

The  objectively  real  is  not  that  which  stands  outside  every- 
body's mind  (if  that  phrase  could  have  any  meaning),  but  that 
which  has  a  validity  or  possible  validity  for  the  minds  of  sev- 
eral persons  who  can  agree  as  to  the  content  of  their  mental 
experience.  The  agreement  between  the  inferences  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  our  different  senses,  the  agreement 
between  the  judgments  of  different  persons,  and  the  harmony  of 
present  experience  with  the  results  of  our  and  their  previous 
experience,  constitute  between  them  the  test  of  reality.  In  all 
practical  affairs  of  life  we  consider  ourselves  justified  in  regard- 
ing any  alleged  reality  with  suspicion,  if  it  cannot  be  shown  to 
harmonize  with  the  experience  of  sane,  healthy,  and  normal  per- 
sons. What  does  not  so  harmonize  can  claim,  at  the  most,  only 
subjective  reality,  i.e.  reality  for  the  persons  having  such  abnor- 
mal experiences. 

The  opposition  between  the  "  real  "  and  the  "  imaginary  "  is 
very  often  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  opposition  between 
"sensation"  and  "mere  thinking."  Mere  thinking  may  of 
course  mean  imagining,  and  then  the  opposition  is  to  some 
extent  the  same ;  but  only  to  some  extent  even  then.  Because 
there  may  be  sensations  (in  the  psychological  sense)  or  feelings 
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which  we  may  come  to  discover  to  be  unreal  in  exactly  the 
same  sense  as  thoughts  may  be  unreal ;  i.e.  they  may  not  fit  in 
with  the  rest  of  our  experience  and  with  the  experience  of  sane 
and  healthy  persons.  The  antithesis  between  sensations  (in 
the  psychological  sense)  and  thoughts  cannot  be  an  absolute 
one.  If  by  sensation  be  meant,  not  simply  the  excitation  of  a 
nerve  (which  may  not  be  felt  and  so  is  not  psychologically  a 
sensation),  but  a  sensation  as  felt,  and,  moreover,  felt  as  this 
or  that  sensation,  i.e.  discriminated,  here  we  already  have  an 
act  of  judgment  (Aristotle  defines  cutrOvja-is  as  Svva/jLi$  Kpiriicri) ; 
and  it  is  this  judgment  which  we  pronounce  to  be  true  or  false 
according  as  it  corresponds  or  not  to  reality  (i.e.  the  rest  of 
our  experience  and  the  experience  of  other  people).  A  person 
hypnotized  may  be  made  to  feel  a  sensation  of  heat,  when  there 
is  no  cause  external  to  his  organism  to  produce  the  sensation, 
and  not  to  feel  the  prick  of  a  pin  where  there  is  an  external 
cause.  In  such  cases  the  sensation,  or  absence  of  sensation, 
not  being  such  as  persons  in  a  normal  condition  would  experi- 
ence, is  not  considered  to  correspond  to  reality. 

I  fancy  that  to  some  persons  a  sensation  might  seem  to  have 
more  reality  than  a  thought,  because  the  organism  is  affected  in 
an  obvious  way  in  the  case  of  sensation,  either  by  some  external 
or  internal  stimulus,  whereas  a  thought  does  not  so  obviously 
depend  on  any  organic  process,  and  was  in  old-fashioned  psycho- 
logical theories  supposed  to  occur  independently  of  anything 
happening  in  the  brain.  But  all  scientific  psychologists  would, 
I  imagine,  admit  now  that  thoughts  must  have  their  physiologi- 
cal equivalents  just  as  much  as  sensations,  although  in  the  for- 
mer case  what  happens  in  the  brain  is  much  more  complex, 
obscure,  and  difficult  to  discover. 

Pleasure  and  pain  seem  to  have  reality  in  a  special  degree : 
pain  in  particular  forces  itself  on  our  consciousness,  in  a  way 
which  may  make  mere  thoughts  or  ideas  seem  unreal  in  com- 
parison. But  pleasure  and  pain  are  purely  subjective  feelings. 
As  psychical  events  they  have  no  more  reality  than  thoughts  as 
psychical  events.  When  people  try  to  argue  one  out  of  a  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  they  do  so  by  saying  that  it  is  not 
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real ;  i.e.  it  is  unimportant,  it  is  not  connected  with  what  is  per- 
manent and  persistent  in  our  experience,  it  is  not  such  as  the 
sane  or  healthy  man  would  feel.1  That  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the 
meaning  of  reality  is  concerned,  pleasures  and  pains  are  real  or 
unreal  just  as  thoughts  are  —  subjectively  real  if  they  are  actu- 
ally experienced  by  any  one,  objectively  real  if  they  fit  in  with 
the  rest  of  experience,  i.e.  if  they  belong  to  a  coherent  and 
intelligible  system  of  thought-relations.  Thinking  is,  therefore, 
the  test  of  objective  reality. 

Such  a  sentence  seems  far  away  from  the  plain  man's  mode 
of  expression,  and  I  fancy  the  objection  would  be  made  here 
that  I  am  ignoring  an  important  distinction :  that  which  is  in 
space  is  real  in  a  sense  in  which  that  which  does  not  occupy 
space  is  not.  Real  things,  it  will  be  said,  are  different  from 
ideas. 

First  of  all,  let  us  observe  that  this  statement  about  reality  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  that  just  noticed  about  the  superior 
reality  of  feelings.  Feelings  are  not  in  space :  and  yet,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  feelings  are  very  real.  It  is  true  that  sensations 
and  feelings  imply  a  physiological  process  that  must  take  place 
in  space  and  a  body  that  must  be  in  space.  But  in  exactly  the 
same  sense  thoughts  imply  a  brain  which  is  extended,  and  they 
also  imply  a  society  of  human  beings  living  and  moving  in 
space.  Thus  the  distinction  between  sensations  and  thoughts 
is  not  parallel  to  the  distinction  between  what  is  in  space  and 
what  is  not  in  space. 

Clearly,  however,  this  notion  of  filling  space  is  a  notion  very 
commonly  attached  to  the  real.  Let  us  see  what  it  implies. 
The  sensation  of  resistance  to  muscular  movement  gives  us 
probably  our  earliest  notion  of  reality  —  notion,  I  mean,  as  dis- 
tinct from  mere  feeling.  Resistance  is  offered  by  one  part  of 
our  body  to  another,  and  yet  both  feel :  so  our  body  as  both 
resisting  and  feeling  is  specially  real  to  us.  What  does  not 
resist,  or  resists  only  in  a  way  not  easily  recognized,  is  not 
thought  to  be  real.  Thus  air  seems  to  be  emptiness  —  empty 

1  The  fifth  meaning  of  Reality,  the  ethical  meaning,  comes  in  also,  however,  in 
reference  to  pleasure- and  pain. 
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space.  "  Airy  "  is  a  synonym  for  "  unreal,"  "  imaginary."  Yet 
to  the  scientific  mind,  air  is  real  and  space-filling,  besides  being 
not  unimportant  to  human  life.  To  the  scientific  mind  the 
space  between  our  earth's  atmosphere  and  the  stars  is  not 
empty,  but  filled  by  what  is  called  the  luminiferous  aether.  To 
the  unscientific  mind  this  does  not  seem  to  be  real  quite  in  the 
same  way  as  stone  or  clay  is  real.  The  more  resisting  seems 
the  more  real.  "  Solidity  "  and  "  reality  "  are  used  as  convertible 
terms. 

III.  Our  attention  is  thus  called  conspicuously  to  the  fact 
that  the  real  world  of  ordinary  belief  and  the  real  world  of 
scientific  belief  are  very  different.  Colors,  sounds,  etc.,  are 
translated  into  their  physiological  and  then  into  their  physical 
"  causes "  ;  i.e.  they  are  represented  as  movements  in  space. 
The  primary  qualities  of  matter  thus  seem,  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  to  have  greater  reality  than  the  secondary.  Not 
that  which  is  felt,  but  that  which  can  be  thought  in  terms  of 
mathematical  conceptions,  has  the  greater  reality  to  the  scientific 
mind.  A  thing  really  is  —  that  way  of  thinking  about  it  which 
fits  it  into  its  place  in  an  intelligible  system  of  the  universe. 

This  difference  between  ordinary  and  scientific  reality  is  not 
the  antithesis  between  the  "  phenomenal "  and  the  "  real."  The 
real  with  which  science  has  to  do  is  what  would  be  the  phenom- 
enal, if  we  had  keener  vision,  etc. ;  e.g.  what  appears  at  rest  to 
the  naked  eye  is  seen  to  be  in  motion  if  we  look  through  a 
microscope.  If  by  reality  were  meant  things-in-themselves,  and 
not  phenomena  or  possible  phenomena,  then  reality  would  be 
identical  with  the  unknowable.  Ultimate  reality  may  be  the 
unknowable  to  us,  as  well  as  the  unknown,  but  it  must  be  that 
which  would  appear  to  a  being  possessing  complete  knowledge. 
Complete  knowledge  is  to  us  a  mere  ideal :  but  the  most  real 
world  we  can  know  must  be  what  the  world  means  when  we 
come  to  think  it  out.  Thus  when  science  comes  to  put  aside 
any  theory,  such  as,  e.g.  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light,  this 
means  that  the  light  corpuscles  are  considered  unreal,  because 
their  existence  conflicts  with  the  less  rapid  transmission  of  light 
in  water  than  in  a  vacuum,  etc.  The  logical  tests  of  the  value 
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of  any  scientific  theory  always  imply  that  that  alone  can  be  real 
which  is  coherent,  which  forms  part  of  an  intelligible  system. 
To  say  that  thinking  is  the  test  of  reality  may  seem  to  open  up 
the  way  to  the  most  mischievous  and  unscientific  delusions  of 
metaphysics  :  metaphysicians  being  supposed  to  be  persons  who 
evolve  the  world  out  of  their  inner  consciousness,  instead  of 
making  their  minds  the  passive  mirrors  of  reality  (whatever 
that  may  mean).  But  we  are  familiar  with  this  test  of  reality  in 
its  negative  form  —  the  inconceivability  of  the  opposite.  This 
test  has  sometimes  been  discredited  for  two  reasons  :  — 

(i)  Conceiving  has  been  taken  to  mean  representing  in  a 
mental  image  or  picture,  whereas  it  is  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  conceiving  means  thinking  that  inconceivability  can  be 
the  test  of  truth.  (2)  We  are  very  apt  to  suppose  we  can  or 
cannot  think  something,  simply  because  we  have  not  taken 
all  the  conditions  into  account.  Thus,  (i)  when  the  infinity 
of  time  or  space  is  discussed,  our  incapacity  to  form  a  mental 
picture  of  infinite  time  or  space  has  been  taken  as  if  it  were  a 
consideration  that  weighed  against  our  incapacity  to  think 
a  limit  in  time  or  in  space  without  contradiction.  (2)  People 
used  to  think  the  Antipodes  inconceivable,  because  they 
thought  of  gravity  as  a  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  an 
absolute  down :  that  human  beings,  constituted  in  any  such 
way  that  we  could  consider  them  human  beings,  should  be  able 
to  walk  on  the  lower  side  of  the  world  meant,  to  the  disbe- 
lievers in  the  Antipodes,  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  if  it  were 
said  that  we  here  could  walk  like  flies  on  the  inside  of  the  roof 
with  our  heads  down.  Change  the  meaning  of  gravitation, 
change  the  meaning  of  up  and  down,  and  it  becomes  incon- 
ceivable that  a  man  walking  in  New  Zealand  should  fall  off 
into  air,  because  falling  off  would  mean  falling  up,  which  is 
a  contradiction.  The  obvious  difficulty  of  applying  the  test 
safely  comes  simply  from  the  difficulty  of  being  sure  that  we 
have  exhausted  all  the  relevant  conditions.  And  that  is  why 
we  can  only  apply  the  test  easily  in  very  abstract  matters, 
where  we  have  purposely  eliminated  all  except  the  very  simplest 
conditions,  e.g.  in  the  mathematical  sciences.  In  the  case  of 
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more  complex  subjects  the  inconceivability  of  the  opposite 
remains  rather  the  ideal  to  which  our  knowledge  approximates. 
The  more  thoroughly  we  understand  anything,  the  more  we 
see  that  it  must  be  so  and  not  otherwise.  To  the  savage  or  the 
child  anything  may  happen,  anything  may  account  for  any- 
thing :  to  the  scientific  mind  the  world  appears  more  and 
more  as  a  necessary  system  of  thought-relations,  "a  materi- 
alized logical  process,"  as  Professor  Huxley  has  described  the 
course  of  nature. 

But,  I  may  be  reminded,  "  a  materialized  logical  process " 
implies  a  difference  between  thought  and  existence.  "What 
things  are,"  it  will  be  said,  "is  one  thing;  what  we  may  think 
about  them  is  another,  and  so  is  what  we  may  say  about  them. 
No  one,  at  least  no  careful  person,  would  confuse  what  we  say 
about  things  with  the  real  existence  of  them.  Why  should  you 
confuse  what  we  think  about  them  with  their  real  existence  ? " 

Now  what  we,  i.e.  any  particular  "  we,"  may  happen  to  think 
about  them  is  certainly  not  their  reality.  Their  reality  is  what 
we  ought  to  think  about  them  and  would  think  about  them  if 
we  knew  them  completely.  That  is  a  big  "if" ;  for  to  know 
any  one  thing,  the  "  flower  in  the  crannied  wall,"  or  even  a 
mere  atom  completely,  would  be  to  know  everything.  And, 
if  we  think  out  the  conception  of  omniscience,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  identical  with  omnipotence.  The  will  of  God  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  intellect  of  God  without  making  God 
cease  to  be  God  and  become  a  finite,  imperfect  being  with 
things  to  be  learned  and  ends  to  be  attained  outside  his  own 
nature.  The  thoughts  of  God  are  the  ultimate  nature  of  things, 
as  Kepler  recognized  when  he  said  he  was  "thinking  the 
thoughts  of  God  after  him."  The  identity  of  thought  and 
being  does  not  imply  the  identity  of  any  particular  thought 
with  any  particular  thing  ;  e.g.  that  my  idea  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars is  one  hundred  dollars,  but  only  that  the  ultimate  reality 
of  things  is  only  to  be  found  in  thought.  Even  the  reality  of 
the  one  hundred  dollars  consists  not  in  their  merely  being  space- 
occupying  things,  but  in  their  meaning,  their  significance  for 
the  thought  of  more  than  one  human  being ;  i.e.  their  reality  is 
their  ideality. 
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I  think  I  hardly  need  recur  to  the  suggestion  that  reality 
must  be  what  is  in  space ;  for  that  would  make  our  feelings 
unreal.  Nevertheless  reality  to  beings  constituted  as  we  are 
must  appear  spread  out  in  space  and  in  time.  Yet  the  very 
fact  that  we  know  space  as  space  and  time  as  time,  i.e.  that  we 
recognize  the  outside-one-another  of  things  and  the  after-one- 
another  of  events,  proves  that  in  some  sense  or  other  (whether 
we  can  explain  it  or  not)  we  are  not  in  space  and  time.  Space 
and  Time  exist  for  thought  as  forms  in  which  we  must  perceive 
things.  But  if  we  ascribe  to  them  an  absolute  existence,  inde- 
pendent of  any  one's  thought,  we  are  speaking  about  what  we 
cannot  possibly  know.  Because  if  we  did  know  them  as  abso- 
lutely existing,  they  would  no  longer  exist  absolutely.  Thought 
cannot  grasp  anything  outside  itself,  "  outside  thought  "  being 
simply  a  metaphorical  way  of  saying  "not  thought  about  at 
all."  My  thought  is,  of  course,  incomplete ;  coming  to  know 
more  of  reality  means  that  our  thought  comes  to  be  more 
coherent,  that  it  comes  to  itself. 

Ordinary  language  does  indeed  always  suggest  a  dualism  of 
thought  and  things.  Knowing  is  distinguished  from  the 
known.  And  the  distinction  is  necessary  for  our  ordinary 
thinking,  which  is  picture-thinking,  and  takes  different  aspects 
as  if  they  were  separable  in  fact.  But  any  philosophical  theory 
of  dualism  raises  more  difficulties  than  it  solves.  If  thought 
and  reality  are  ultimately  separated,  then  we  have  to  face  the 
question  how  they  can  be  combined.  How  can  we  ever  know 
anything,  if  thought  and  reality  are  ultimately  distinct  from  one 
another  ?  Scepticism  is  the  logical  outcome  of  dualism. 

Is  it  necessary  nowadays  to  discuss  the  idea  of  material 
substance  as  something  existing  apart  from  and  independently 
of  thinking?  Matter  either  means  (i)  sensations  and  mental 
images  referred  in  thought  to  past  or  future  sensations  —  and 
this  is  what  matter  means  to  the  ordinary  person — or  (2)  it 
means  the  metaphysical  hypothesis  of  an  unknown  and  unknow- 
able matter-in-itself.  But  if  matter  means  sensations,  present, 
past,  and  future,  it  can  have  no  real  existence  except  for  a  think- 
ing being  which  can  relate  these  sensations  and  images  to  one 
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another.  As  already  said,  if  sensation  means  anything  more 
than  a  psychical  event,  it  implies  judgment ;  i.e.  an  act  of 
thought.  On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  to  think  an  unknown 
and  unknowable  material  substance  is  to  try  to  get  outside 
thought,  which  is  as  impossible  as  to  get  outside  one's  skin  and 
yet  remain  alive. 

It  might  be  said,  however,  that  the  element  of  matter  in 
things  is  the  as  yet  unknown  element.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the 
Aristotelian  view.  But  can  we  then  say  that  matter  is  the 
real  ?  If  we  did,  we  should  be  left  with  this  difficulty,  that  as 
knowledge  grows,  reality  diminishes  —  a  position  which  the 
plain  man  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  take  up.  If  the  reality 
of  things  be  not  their  intelligibility,  but  just  that  element  in 
them  which  cannot  be  known  and  cannot  be  expressed,  should 
we  not  go  on,  in  the  fashion  of  Gorgias,  to  argue  that  nothing 
exists,  that  reality  is  that  which  is  not  ? 

The  sciences  ultimately  refuse  to  recognize  dualism.  The 
world  is  only  intelligible  by  science  on  the  assumption  that  it 
forms  one  coherent  system.  A  philosophy  based  on  the  special 
sciences  cannot  recognize  anything  outside  the  material  uni- 
verse. But  then  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  science  (a 
criticism  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge)  shows  us  that  the 
material  universe  can  mean  nothing  except  for  thought.1  Sci- 
ence leads  us  to  Monism ;  and  Monism,  to  be  philosophic,  must 
be  idealistic. 

When  all  this  is  said,  the  feeling  somehow  comes  up  that 
there  must  be  some  confusion  between  things  and  thoughts, 
between  fact  and  theory.  This  feeling  I  believe  to  be  entirely 
due  to  fallacies  of  language,  to  the  habits  of  picture-thinking 
and  the  influence  of  old  philosophical  theories.  What  are  facts 
(to  put  the  question  about  reality  in  a  different  form)?  Facts 
are  theories.  Is  sunrise  a  fact  ?  It  is  a  theory,  now  discarded, 
to  explain  some  of  our  sensations.  The  reality,  we  know,  is 
not  sunrise  but  the  rotation  of  the  earth  :  and  yet  we  are  in  the 

1  The  two  views  are  not  parallels  standing  on  the  same  plane;  because  material- 
ism logically  presupposes  idealism.  The  distinction  between  thought  and  matter 
falls  within  thought,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later. 
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habit  of  speaking  as  if  sunrise  were  the  reality  and  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  the  theory.  But  if  we  think  the  matter  out,  we 
see  that  the  reality,  by  which  we  explain,  to  which  we  refer,  our 
sensations,  is  an  object  of  thought  and  not  of  sensation  at  all. 
And  I  have  already  shown  that  objectivity  means  coherence 
of  my  thinking  with  that  of  others. 

IV.  One  sense  of  the  term  real  need  not  detain  us  long  —  the 
sense  in  which  we  speak  of  "a  real  circle,"  meaning  a  perfect 
circle.      In  this  sense  "the  real"   is  confessedly  "the  ideal." 
We  call  a  figure  of  wood  or  stone  or  iron  a  circle  only  in  so 
far  as  we  can  think  it  under  the  form  of  a  perfect  circle  :  we 
admit  that  the  material  figure  existing  in  actual  space  is  not  the 
real  circle. 

V.  Connected  with  this  use  of  reality,  is  that  in  which  real  is 
used  in  a  moral  sense,  the  sense  in  which  it  is  held  that  "The 
Real  is  the  Rational."     People  have  scoffed  at  this  utterance  of 
Hegel's ;  but  it  expresses  a  truth  constantly  recognized  in  prac- 
tical life  —  a  truth  which  people  ignore  at  their  hazard.      The 
real  is  distinguished  from  the  sham.     We  go  behind  the  phe- 
nomenal existence  of  institutions  to  examine  their  ethical  con- 
tent, and  we  pronounce  them  real  or  unreal.     Now  this  sense 
fits  in  with  the  main  sense  of  reality,  as  the  coherent  and  intel- 
ligible, except  that  we  bring  a  moral  standard  of  value,  so  that 
what  is  real  in  the  sense  of  not  being  imaginary,  may  yet  be 
unreal  in  the  sense  of  being  absurd  or  mischievous.     The  pre- 
cise relationship  between  reality  in  this  sense  of  rationality,  and 
reality  in  the  general  sense  of  intelligibility,  is  the  initial  ques- 
tion of  the  science  of  ethics :  What  is  the  relation  between  being 
and  well-being?     Does  well-being  differ  from  being  except  in 
having  respect  to  more   permanence  and  to  a  more   complex 
system  of  relations  ?     These  are  questions  I  need  not  discuss  at 
length  now.     Enough,  if  it  is  clear  that  the  real  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  said  to  be  the  rational,  is  at  least  a  further  carrying 
out  the  principle  that  the  real  is  the  intelligible. 

The  real  as  the  rational  differs  from  the  merely  existent  (the 
objectively  real  —  the  second  sense  noted)  just  as  definite  species 
in  plants  or  animals  differ  from  "  sports  "  and  from  "  survivals." 
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If  a  variation  proves  advantageous  it  gives  rise  to  a  new  species  : 
when  a  survival  comes  to  be  distinctly  disadvantageous  the 
individuals  in  which  it  exists  tend  to  disappear.  The  distinc- 
tion between  simple  objective  reality  and  reality  as  rationality 
thus  corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  simple  causality  and 
teleology.  In  the  purely  physical  sense  the  real  is  what  can  be 
thought  of  and  must  be  thought  of  in  the  causally  connected 
system  which  we  call  the  nature  of  things.  In  the  moral  sense 
the  real  is  what  can  be  and  must  be  thought  of  as  serving  an 
end,  as  having  a  value. 

This  moral  sense  of  reality  is  extremely  common  in  ordinary 
language.  "  Real  jam  "  (to  quote  a  vulgar  expression)  is  the 
genuine  article  with  no  humbug  about  it.  Now  when  the  Realist 
Philosopher  insists  that  an  atom  is  more  real  than  a  thought,  the 
vulgar  are  deceived  ;  for  they  fancy  that  this  means  that  an  atom 
is  more  important  than  a  thought,  whereas  all  that  it  means  is 
that  an  atom  occupies  space,  while  a  thought  does  not.  A 
thought,  even  a  foolish  thought,  belongs  to  a  higher  type  of 
existence  than  an  atom. 

Yes,  it  will  be  said,  but  does  not  such  a  phrase  admit  that 
existence  is  wider  than  thought,  if  thought  is  only  some  particu- 
lar kind  of  existence  ?  This  merely  quantitative  way  of  stating 
the  problem  might  well  be  objected  to.  But  passing  that  over, 
let  us  admit  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physicist,  if  the 
ultimate  physical  reality  of  material  things  were  to  be  found  in 
atoms,  then  it  would  be  true  that  there  could  be  no  thought 
without  atoms  ;  so  that  thought  would  be  resolved  into  atoms  as 
the  ultimate  reality.  That  would  be  true,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  physicist ;  but  philosophy  is  the  endeavor  not 
merely  to  speak  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth.  And  so  we 
have  to  go  further  and  ask  what  an  atom  would  be  except  for 
thought  ?  Will  any  Realist  undertake  to  tell  us  what  an  atom 
is,  unless  it  is  either  a  way  of  thinking  which  we  find  convenient 
in  trying  to  think  out  the  nature  of  things,  or  an  unknown  and 
unknowable  which  he  can  neither  think  nor  express  ? 

That  within  reality  we  can  make  a  distinction  between  greater 
and  less  reality  may  be  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
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universe  contains  an  element  which  cannot  be  rational :  in  other 
words  that  Thought  finds  itself  confronted  by  an  irrational 
"  Other  "  (ddrepov).  So  that  we  seem  thrown  back  on  the  Pla- 
tonic dualism.  And,  if  this  argument  be  combined  with  the 
feeling  which  lurks  even  in  the  mind  of  the  convinced  idealist 
—  that  thought  and  things  are  not  ultimately  identical  —  does 
not  this  dualism  seem  to  have  good  grounds  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  unless  thought  had  an  other  over 
against  it,  we  never  could  call  anything  in  our  experience  imper- 
fect or  evil  —  nay  more,  we  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
kind  we  now  have.  The  problem  of  knowledge  seems  to  leave 
us  with  this  dilemma:  —  If  thought  has  ultimately  an  alien 
something  to  confront  it,  there  can  be  knowledge;  but  if 
thought  merely  thinks  itself,  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  Of 
this  dilemma  I  can  see  only  one  solution  —  and  it  is  one  which 
I  know  many  persons  will  consider  nonsensical  —  the  meta- 
physical hypothesis  that  thought  makes  its  own  other,  *>.  that 
the  distinction  falls  within  the  identity.  I  have  called  this  a 
metaphysical  hypothesis,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  much  more,  and 
to  be  the  ultimate  fact  to  which  every  avenue  in  philosophy 
leads.  In  Logic,  abstract  identity  brings  us  to  a  deadlock :  so 
would  abstract  difference.  Identity  cannot  exclude  difference, 
nor  difference  identity.  In  the  evolution  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse, the  rationality  of  the  process  can  only  be  manifested  in 
the  chaotic  multiplicity  and  variability  of  nature.  We  cannot 
know  anything  except  by  thought  getting  its  material  from  sen- 
sation and  feeling.  Good  has  no  meaning  to  us  save  in  refer- 
ence to  imperfection  and  evil.  But  all  these  distinctions  fall 
within  thought  —  in  its  widest  sense.  In  theological  language, 
God  is  both  transcendent  and  immanent :  nothing  in  the  world 
is  outside  God  and  yet  God  is  not  simply  the  sum  of  particular 
existences.  This  idea  of  Thought  realizing  itself  in  nature,  its 
own  "  other,"  in  order  to  return  into  itself  seems  the  only  way 
out  of  the  difficulties  of  these  philosophical  problems.  If  it  is 
asked  "  Why  should  the  Absolute  be  this  self-differentiating 
unity  ? " l  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because  to  explain 

1  I  do  not  say  "  Why  should  the  absolute  differentiate  itself?  "  because  that  might 
imply  that  the  Absolute  could  be  a  unity  without  difference. 
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the  whole  universe  would  mean  that  one  could  get  outside 
the  whole  universe,  which  is  impossible  and  absurd. 

I  come  now  to  what  may  be  thought  the  most  formidable 
objection  of  all,  though  an  answer  to  it  seems  to  me  to  be  con- 
tained in  what  has  just  been  said.  As  all  thought  has  to  work 
with  universals,  thought,  it  is  urged,  never  can  be  adequate  to 
the  fulness  of  Reality.  "  The  individual  alone  is  the  real."  l 

Very  good ;  but  what  is  the  individual  ?  In  what  sense  are 
we  to  take  this  old  Nominalist  objection  ? 

(1)  Is   everything   to   be  called   an   individual  that  can  be 
thought  of  or  spoken  of  as  "  one  "  ?     I  have  heard  of  a  preacher 
who  wished  to  prove  that  all  nature  testified  to  Unity  —  a  very 
good  thesis  —  but  he  tried  to  get  at  his  conclusion  by  a  short 
.cut.     "  There  is  one  sun,  there  is  one  moon,  there  is  one  great 
multitude  of  stars."      The  one  great  multitude  of  stars,  nay, 
even  our  one  solar  system,  is  only  one  in  the  same  sense  that 
humanity  is  one,  or  a  nation  is  one  (though  a  nation  or  a  solar 
system  is  one  in  a  much  fuller  sense  than  a  mere  multitude  is). 
If  the  individual  is  identical  with  the  real,  it  must  follow  either 
that  the  great  multitude  of  stars  is  an  individual  or  that  it  is  not 
real.     I  suppose  it  would  be  answered  the  individual  star  is  real ; 
the  collective  unity  is  merely  a  creation  of  our  thought. 

(2)  Well,  then,  is  the  individual  whatever  can  be  expressed 
by  a  single  term  ?     Popular  belief  would,  I  fancy,  consider  a 
noun  substantive  to  have  more  reality  about  it  than  an  adjec- 
tive, because  the  real  is  thought  of  as  substance  rather  than  as 
attribute.     But  if  the  real  is  the  individual  we  are  limited  to 
singular   terms  —  not   the   horse,  but   this  horse.     But   if   this 
horse  be  allowed  to  be  an  individual,  what  is  to  be  said  of  this 
lump  of  clay  ?     Is  that  more  an  individual  than  this  great  multi- 
tude of  stars  ?     Are  we  not  falling  a  prey  to  the  popular  habit 
of   speaking  of  every  thing  as  if  it  were    an  ultimate  reality 
incapable  of  analysis  ?     What  is  any  individual  thing  except  a 
meeting  point  of  universal   attributes?     Qualities  are  all  uni- 
versals :    are  we  then  to  say  that  they  are  not   real  ?     This 
would  be  in  strange  conflict  with  what  the  plain  man  believes. 

1  Cp.  Prof.  Seth,  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  p.  128. 
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If  the  redness  and  the  heaviness  and  the  stickiness  of  the  lump 
of  clay  are  put  aside  as  being  only  universals,  what  remains 
except  that  metaphysical  phantom  of  the  thing-in-itself  ?  Even 
if  we  deal  with  the  organic,  the  individual  organism  for  science 
and  for  ordinary  belief  is  only  an  individual  from  some  points 
of  view ;  it  is  a  collection  of  units  from  other  points  of  view. 
This  horse  is  an  individual ;  but  so  is  this  hair  out  of  this  horse's 
tail.  So  is  every  cell  of  which  its  body  is  composed.  If  we 
take  "individual"  strictly  we  must  get  back  to  atoms.  But  the 
qualities  of  the  atoms,  if  they  have  any,  must  be  universals. 
If  they  have  no  qualities,  not  even  impenetrability  nor  indivisi- 
bility, are  they  even  atoms  ?  Are  they  not  fictions  of  our 
minds  —  convenient  or  otherwise  ? 

(3)  It  might  be  answered  that  qualities  are  real,  but  only  as 
individual  sensations.     I  have  already  shown  that  the  individual 
sensation  is  not  at  all  what  the  plain  man  understands  by  reality. 
The  individual  sensation  is  an  abstraction,  a  metaphysical  phan- 
tom, except  as  my  sensation  or  your  sensation  and  except  as 
discriminated  from  other  sensations ;  i.e.  except  as  interpreted 
by  thought.     The  feeling  of  the  moment  is  real  only  in  that 
sense  of  the  term  which  is  least  familiar  to  the  unsophisticated 
mind. 

(4)  Well,  then,  is  the  individual  the  conscious  self  which  has 
sensations  ?     Are  the  ultimate  reals  monads  or  spiritual  atoms  ? 
This  is  a  possible  metaphysical  speculation,  and  by  the  help  of 
it  a  very  pretty  picture  of  the  universe  may  be  made,  a  sort  of 
glorified  or  "animated"  atomism.     But  is  it  not  a  speculation 
which  results  simply  from  taking  literally  the  popular  Vorstel- 
lung  of  independent  individual  persons,  while  discarding  the 
popular  Vorstellung  of  independent  individual  things.     Berkeley 
applied  analysis  to  material  substances  and  resolved  them  into 
"ideas"  (i.e.  sensations  plus  images  of  sensations);  and  yet  he 
left  a  world  of  individual  spiritual*  substances  existing  alongside 
of  one  another.     Hume  applied  to  mind  the  same  analysis  which 
Berkeley  had  applied  to  matter,  and  resolved  mind  into  its  com- 
ponent parts  also.     If  by  the  "  self "  we  mean  the  person  who 
is  born,  grows  up,  dies  —  the  concrete  phenomenal  ego  —  what 
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the  ordinary  man  would  call  the  "real  person  "  —  is  this  strictly 
individual  ?  In  the  waste  and  restoration  of  the  bodily  tissues 
there  is  a  constant  transition  between  the  organism  and  the 
environment :  and  the  same  holds  with  respect  to  the  mind  or 
spirit.  So  much  is  inherited ;  i.e.  represents  a  mere  part  of  a 
continuous  stream ;  so  much  is  constantly  being  acquired  from 
the  physical  and  social  environment.  Self-identity  is  not  an 
immediate  datum  of  consciousness :  it  is  a  matter  of  inference. 
I  think  of  myself  as  the  permanent  substance  of  which  particu- 
lar actions,  feelings,  etc.,  are  predicable.  But  the  real  self  is 
not  a  bare  unity :  the  real  human  individual  is  his  ancestry  and 
his  age  epitomized.  What  we  call  "originality"  is  a  new  com- 
bination of  elements  already  there.  If  there  is  any  difference 
between  a  person  and  a  thing  in  respect  of  individuality,  it  is 
a  difference  in  degree  only  and  not  in  kind.  Spiritual  sub- 
stance, like  material  substance,  is  either  simply  a  meeting  point 
of  universal  qualities  or  a  metaphysical  phantom  —  like  the 
geometrical  abstraction  of  a  point  treated  as  if  it  were  a  real 
thing.  But  it  will  be  said  "there  is  the  difference  of  con- 
sciousness." Well,  if  by  reality  he  meant  consciousness,  an 
idealist  is  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  the  statement.  But  then, 
I  suspect,  the  realist  means  by  consciousness  simply  an  attri- 
bute of  a  substance  :  he  has  got  his  Vorstellung  of  spiritual  sub- 
stance in  the  background. 

(5)  If,  however,  the  self  be  taken  to  mean,  not  an  object 
existing  among  other  objects,  but  the  subject  logically  implied 
in  all  knowledge,  the  "Transcendental  Ego"  which  we  never 
can  know  as  an  object,  and  which  therefore  we  never  can  "get 
behind,"  that  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  ultimate  reality.  But 
that  is  individual  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  unity  of  the 
cosmos  is  individual :  and  that,  I  fancy,  is  hardly  what  the 
realist  means  to  mean.  "Nothing  in  the  world  is  single"  — 
except  the  whole  world  itself:  and  that  is  not  "in"  the 
world. 

We  often  hear  it  argued  "  thought  implies  a  thinker." 
True,  but  a  thinker  is  not  necessarily  a  thinking  substance  : 
a  thinker  is  a  thinking  subject.  All  that  is  immediately  given 
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in  consciousness  is  the  mere  Ego,  the  mere  self  ness,  a  unique 
and  individual  experience  in  the  moment  of  feeling  or  thinking 
or  willing.1  As  already  said,  a  feeling  is  only  real,  in  the 
lowest  sense  of  reality,  as  my  feeling,  a  thought  as  my  thought. 
This  absolute  subjectivity  is  the  ultimate  reality :  we  never  can 
get  behind  it.  That  other  persons  are,  each  of  them,  subjects 
in  the  same  way  we  know  only  by  inference.  That  the  "  I  "  is 
the  same  in  different  moments  of  our  own  experience  we  know 
only  by  inference.  That  the  transcendental  Ego  is  identical 
in  any  way  with  the  phenomenal  Ego  (what  we  call  our  "  real 
self  ")  is  an  inference.  The  mode  of  that  identity  is  a  matter 
of  speculative  hypothesis,  as  is  also  the  question  whether  or  in 
what  way  it  is  the  same  or  different  to  different  persons.  "  I  " 
is  experienced  directly  ;  or  rather  it  is  "  I "  alone  that  experi- 
ences. "  You  "  is  a  matter  of  inference.  The  relation  of  "  I  " 
to  "you,"  "they,"  etc.,  is  a  matter  of  hypothesis. 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  logical  judgment  gives  the 
same  result.  The  subject  of  every  logical  judgment  is  ulti- 
mately "  I."  "  I  am  such  that  A  is  B,"  "  I  experience  (I  feel 
or  I  think)  A  B."  Recent  writers  on  logic  generally  lay  down 
that  "Reality"  is  the  ultimate  subject.  "Reality  is  that 
which  .  .  .  ,"  or  "  Reality  is  such  that  .  .  ."  This  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  The  only  fault  I  can  find  with  the  latter 
formula  for  the  ultimate  logical  judgment,  is  that  reality  is  a 
notion  capable  of  farther  analysis,  whereas  the  mere  "I"  is 
not.  Whether  we  say  that  judgment  always  contains  a  refer- 
ence to  and  implies  "  Reality  "  or  "  the  unity  .of  the  cosmos" 
or  "  I  "  is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  the  science  of  logic.  The 
last  term  seems  to  me  preferable  philosophically,  simply 
because  then  the  judgment  is  expressed  in  a  way  that  corre- 
sponds most  exactly  to  our  actual  experience.  Thus,  if  we 
examine  judgment  in  its  simplest  form,  where  it  is  just  becom- 
ing differentiated  from  mere  inarticulate  cries,  we  find  a 
predicate  such  as  "hot,"  "hungry,"  "happy,"  "sore,"  "[it] 
hurts."  Now  the  subject  of  these  predicates,  the  x  which  may 

1  In  the  act  of  judgment,  involved  in  all  perception,  I  compare  and  put  together 
the  experiences  of  different  times,  but  only  as  present  now  to  my  consciousness. 
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be  expressed  in  our  language  by  the  impersonal  pronoun,  but 
which  in  many  languages  is  not  expressed  at  all,  may  be 
described  as  being  either  "  the  nature  of  things  "  or  "  I,"  but 
"  I  "  seems  to  me  nearer  the  exact  truth  of  feeling. 

We  may  picture  the  universe  as  a  multitude  of  centres  of 
circles,  recognizing  that  every  one  is  the  centre  of  his  own 
universe  —  just  as  each  of  us  sees  a  different  rainbow;  but 
such  a  picture  is  the  result  of  inference  and  hypothesis.  In 
strict  truth  (and  that  is  what  Philosophy  is  concerned  with) 
we  never  get  outside  one  circle,  nor  away  from  one  centre.  I 
may  admit  the  truth  of  judgments  about  other  persons  and 
other  things,  when  stated  without  any  reference  to  my  con- 
sciousness ;  but  strictly  speaking  they  are  only  true  to  me 
(and  that  is  what  I  mean  by  truth)  when  this  reference  is 
introduced. 

The  distinction,  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
between  subjective  and  objective  reality  is  a  distinction  which 
falls  within  what  one  may  call  the  absolute  subjectivity  (or  the 
essential  relativity  —  they  mean  the  same  thing)  of  all  reality. 
When  we  distinguish  the  particular  self,  the  self  with  a  history 
in  time,  from  the  not-self  generally  and  from  other  selves,  then 
we  distinguish  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  But 
this  particular  self  is,  as  I  have  shown,  not  an  individual 
incapable  of  further  analysis,  but  like  other  things  it  is  a  unity 
of  the  manifold,  an  identity  with  differences  in  it.  The  ultimate 
subject  of  knowing,  the  ultimate  reality,  is  incapable  of  further 
analysis,  in  the  s.ense  that  we  cannot  get  behind  or  round  it : 
we  cannot  know  it  as  an  object  like  other  objects.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  only  becomes  properly  "real,"  knowledge  only 
passes  from  mere  possibility  into  actuality,  by  the  recognition 
of  differences,  of  a  manifold,  within  consciousness. 

When  the  "  I  "  is  treated  psychologically,  it  is  made  into  an 
object.  We  are  not  any  longer  dealing  with  the  strict  truth  or 
genuine  reality  of  it ;  we  are  dealing  with  an  abstracted  mate- 
rial as  in  all  the  other  special  sciences.  Philosophy  must  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  everything  we  can  know  is  within  the 
"I."  The  knowledge  of  reality  is  thus  the  "I"  coming  to 
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know  itself,  i.e.  its  content.  "  God  "  must  be  thought  of  as  the 
"Incompletely  actualized,  the  absolute  "subject-object."  We 
are  aware  that  we  never  can  know  anything  fully.  The  "  I  "  is 
always  striving  for  a  more  complete  realization,  seeking  to  be- 
come "real,"  in  the  moral  sense,  i.e.  to  be  more  adequate  to 
what  it  professes  to  be. 

Except  as  to  this  ultimate  question  we  need  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  realist,  and  are  quite  as  ready  to  talk  of  "  thought  con- 
forming to  reality  "as  we  are  to  talk  of  sunrise  and  sunset, 
although  in  both  cases  we  have  accepted  the  "  Copernican " 
theory.  We  might  even  get  at  the  same  ultimate  result, 
although  we  accepted  provisionally  the  point  of  view  of  ordi- 
nary language  and  of  the  special  sciences.  If  we  abstract  from 
the  mode  in  which  alone  we  can  know  the  world,  we  may  talk 
of  phenomena  as  having  behind  them  a  thing-in-itself,  and  we 
may  call  that  the  ultimate  reality.  The  tendency  of  modern 
science  is  to  regard  all  the  various  phenomena  of  nature  as  dif- 
ferent manifestations  of  one  "  Energy."  Consciousness  or 
thought  is  then  simply  the  highest  form  of  energy  which  we 
know.  (Will  itself  is  not  the  highest  form  :  for  rational  volition 
implies  thought.)  If  we  call  energy  (or  material  substance  or 
anything  else)  the  potentiality  of  which  thought  is  the  realiza- 
tion, and  if  we  take  this  notion  of  potentiality  and  realization 
quite  seriously,  we  are  arriving  from  a  starting  point  of  "  dog- 
matic materialism  "  at  the  same  result  as  if  we  started  with  a 
philosophical  theory  of  knowledge :  the  ultimate  reality  is 
thought.  But  unfortunately  the  uncritical  metaphysics  of  the 
ordinary  and  of  the  scientific  understanding  do  not  generally 
take  the  notion  of  potentiality  quite  seriously.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  longer  route  of  philosophical  criticism. 

DAVID  G.  RITCHIE. 
JESUS  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


NATURAL   SCIENCE   AND    THE    PHILOSOPHY   OF 

NATURE. 

'"T^HERE  is  a  very  important  philosophical  distinction,  the 
A  neglect  of  which  has,  we  think,  been  at  the  root  of  much 
of  the  discussion  in  recent  years  on  vital  topics  such  as  e.g.  that 
of  the  "  conflict  between  science  and  religion  " ;  the  distinction, 
namely,  between  natural  science  and  the  philosophy  of  nature. 
It  is  frequently  assumed  that  natural  science  comprises  in 
itself  all  knowledge  of  nature,  and  even  all  real  knowledge 
whatever ;  that  natural  science  is  a  perfectly  independent,  an 
absolute,  domain  of  knowledge.  This  assumption  is  not  philo- 
sophically justifiable ;  nor,  indeed,  has  it  been  made  universally 
by  physicists  of  name  and  real  standing. 

An  idea  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  distinction 
between  natural  science  and  the  philosophy  of  nature,  may  be 
gained  —  by  way  of  introduction  — •  by  a  glance  at  the  history  of 
modern  thought,  as  regards  the  distinction.  English  philoso- 
phers have,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  pretty  generally 
followed  the  example  of  Bacon,  and  adopted  the  advice  of 
Newton,  who  warned  physicists  to  "beware  of  metaphysics," 
in  identifying  the  philosophy  of  nature  with  natural  science,  as, 
indeed,  is  obvious  from  the  universal  use  by  Englishmen  of  the 
term  "  natural  philosophy  "  to  designate  physical  investigation 
generally.  The  continental  philosophers,  who,  instead  of  es- 
chewing metaphysics  have  cultivated  it,  have  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  French  as  a  rule)  pretty  generally  distinguished 
between  natural  science  as  empirico-mathematical  investigation 
of  the  physical  universe,  and  the  philosophy  of  nature  as  the 
speculative  discussion  of  the  foundation-principles  of  all  thought 
about  physical  existence.  They  have  assumed  that,  underlying 
and  conditioning  empirico-mathematical  natural  science,  are 
certain  speculative  notions  concerning  space,  time,  motion, 
284 
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matter  and  its  constitution,  which  have  to  be  discussed  by  a 
science  different  from  natural  science  as  such ;  they  have 
treated  natural  science  as  a  thing  of  relative,  not  of  self-depend- 
ent and  absolute  significance.  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Wolff,  Kant, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Lotze,  have  accounts  to  give  of  nature,  which 
no  mere  empiricist,  no  mere  mathematician,  would  as  such  think 
to  give.  Kant,  in  the  celebrated  preface  to  his  Metaphysical 
Principles  of  Natural  Science,  though  treating  natural  science 
proper  as  something  far  above  what,  perhaps,  is  commonly 
dignified  by  the  name  of  natural  science,  vis.  empirical  descrip- 
tion and  characterization  of  natural  objects  and  processes,  and 
affirming  that  a  science  is  a  natural  science  proper,  only  so  far 
as  it  is  ruled  by  mathematical  principles,  declares  that  natural 
science  proper  presupposes  a  metaphysics  of  nature  (this  pre- 
supposing in  turn  a  higher  metaphysics).  Schelling,  building 
upon  a  Kantian  basis,  distinguishes  from  empirical  natural  sci- 
ence speculative  physics  founded  upon  the  a  priori  notion  of 
nature  as  pure  productivity.  Hegel  put  forth  a  "  philosophy  of 
nature  "  which  conceived  nature,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sense  or  even  of  the  mathematical  understanding  merely,  but 
from  that  of  the  pure  idea  or  self-determining  notion  or  thought. 
Lotze  separates  sharply  cosmology,  or  the  speculative  account 
of  the  foundation  of  physical  existence,  and  natural  history,  or 
the  mere  description  of  physical  phenomena.  Even  certain 
English  positivists  (?)  as  Mill,  Lewes,  Huxley,  assert  that  natu- 
ral science  ultimately  lands  us  in  metaphysics.  The  history 
of  modern  thought  indicates  (in  fact,  demonstrates)  the  existence 
of  a  real  distinction  to  be  made  between  natural  science  and 
what  must  be  called  the  philosophy  of  nature. 

What  is  the  distinction  in  question  ?  It  may  be  said,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  body  of  natural  sciences  requires  to  be 
co-ordinated  —  not  of  course  in  the  sense  of  being  reduced  to  a 
common  level,  but  of  being  brought  together  in  their  natural 
relations  of  interdependence  —  and  that  this  "  co-ordination  "  is 
the  work  of,  or  is  itself,  the  philosophy  of  nature.  The  philosophy 
of  nature,  if  this  be  its  sole  province,  is  but  generalized  natural 
science,  as  Spencer,  for  example,  maintains ;  it  is  the  broadest, 
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most  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  externally  presented  objects, 
considered  as  such.  But,  vast  as  a  philosophy  of  nature  in  this 
sense  would  be,  it  does  not  completely  exhaust  the  possible  con- 
ception of  a  philosophy  of  nature.  For,  even  supposing  nature 
as  object,  or  as  opposed  to  mind,  were  accurately  summed  up 
in  a  most  "general "  science,  it  would  still  have  to  be  known  as 
related  to  mind  or  thought ;  would  have  to  be  characterized  in 
terms  of  pure  thought,  the  sciences  having  described  it  only  in 
terms  of  sense,  either  immediate  or  abstract.  And  the  charac- 
terization of  nature  in  terms  of  thought  is  just  the  work  of  the 
pure  philosophy  of  nature.  Such  a  characterization  presupposes 
for  its  realization  an  accurate  and  most  "general"  knowledge 
of  nature,  in  and  by  itself  considered,  or  as  object.  It  likewise 
presupposes  the  knowledge  of  the  forms  or  functions  of  thought. 
Its  office  will  be,  or  is,  the  synthesis  of  these  sorts  of  knowledge, 
the  reading  into  the  highest  truths  of  the  sciences,  those  of  pure 
mind,  the  transformation  of  the  formulas  of  natural  science  into 
those  of  thought.  (We  may  equally  well  say  that  it  is  virtually 
the  transformation  of  the  formulae  of  thought  into  those  of 
nature  :  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  equating  of  the  two.)  This  expres- 
sion of  the  results  of  the  natural  sciences  in  terms  of  thought 
is  a  natural,  necessary  proceeding  for  thought,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
whole,  to  be  without  any  internal  lacuna  destructive  of  its  ideal 
integrity :  it  is  but  the  completed  realization  of  the  meaning 
(not  fully  comprehended  by  Bacon)  of  the  (Baconian)  phrase, 
"the  interpretation  of  nature."  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going, the  philosophy  of  nature  may,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
for  common  consciousness,  and  for  natural  science,  even,  nature 
and  mind  are  opposed,  be  described  as  the  reconciliation  of 
nature  with  mind,  or  vice  versa  ;  a  form  of  description,  we  may 
remark  in  passing,  which  suggests  its  vital  relation  to  all  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  real  discussion  of  such  a  topic  as  the  above- 
mentioned  one,  of  the  relation  between  science  and  religion. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  clear  that/tfr  thought  there  is  a 
philosophy  of  nature  distinct  from  mere  natural  science,  for- 
merly dignified,  especially  in  England  and  America,  by  the 
name  "Natural  Philosophy"  ;  that  natural  science  does  not  ex- 
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haust  the  knowledge  of  nature,  is  not  exclusive  and  absolute  as 
regards  its  object,  nature.  We  say  for  thought ',  for  unless  it  be 
seen  that,  as  we  have  stated,  the  philosophy  of  nature  presup- 
poses the  science  of  pure  thought  which  is,  of  course,  known 
only  in  thought,  its  existence  is  not  to  be  comprehended.  Of 
course  the  natural  scientist  who  is  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
a  science  of  thought,  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  how 
there  can  be  a  philosophy  of  nature  which  is  not  identical  with 
his  own  province  of  knowledge. 

A  fuller,  more  concrete  notion  of  the  distinction  between  the 
philosophy  of  nature  and  natural  science  may  be  gained  from  a 
comparison  of  the  methods  of  the  two.  Natural  science  is  a 
bringing  together  into  (formal)  unity  of  "  given,"  or  passively 
apprehended,  "facts  "  under,  or  by  means  of,  certain  notions  (as 
those  of  space,  time,  motion,  number,  matter,  etc.),  which  also, 
as  far  as  it  is  concerned,  are  "  given."  As  "  given,"  facts  and 
notions  have,  of  course,  in  themselves  no  meaning  and  have  no 
conceived  inner  relation  to  one  another  as  classes,  but  are 
brought  together  only  in  consequence  of  a  certain  instinct, 
which  is  not  an  object  of  natural  science  as  such,  towards  unity 
of  apprehension.  Consequently  the  relations  apprehended  by 
natural  science  are  relations  between  rather  than  in  things,  ex- 
ternal rather  than  internal,  formal  rather  than  constitutive  rela- 
tions ;  they  are  subjective,  abstract,  merely  provisional,  inexact, 
instead  of  objective,  concrete,  final,  exact.  The  natural  sciences 
—  even  those  mathematically  grounded  —  are  (admittedly)  full  of 
mere  "symbols,"  "postulates,"  "working  hypotheses,"  "analo- 
gies," "tentative  results,"  "probabilities,"  "approximations," 
etc.,  etc.  For  the  philosophy  of  nature  nothing  is  purely,  or 
absolutely,  "given,"  "mere  fact  "  ;  everything  is  a  product  and 
an  expression  of  (self-determining)  thought ;  those  notions  of 
space,  time,  motion,  number,  matter,  etc.,  which  are  mere 
postulates  for  natural  science,  are  forms  of  thought  (self-exter- 
nalized), and  the  laws  of  external  existence  are  but  higher  powers 
of  these.  The  relations  apprehended  and  determined  by  the 
philosophy  of  nature  are  internal  and  constitutive,  relations  of 
or  in  the  real  being,  and  not  merely  in  the  phenomenal  existence 
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of  things  ;  they  are  objective,  concrete,  final,  exact:  they  are 
so  because  they  are  thought-determined  (not  mere  sense-con- 
ditioned) relations.  The  distinction  between  the  philosophy  of 
nature  and  natural  science  is  one  not  merely  of  quantity  ("  gen- 
eralty"),  but  of  quality.  In  nature  as  object  of  science  exter- 
nality of  parts  rules  :  each  thing  is  outside  all  others,  is  an 
individual  by  itself,  its  relation  to  others  being  mechanical  : 
even  as  "  cause  "  of  some  other  thing,  a  thing  is  wholly  out- 
side of  that  other.  For  philosophy,  nature  is  everywhere 
fraught  with  the  tendency  towards  inward  identity,  the  unity  of 
thought ;  cause  and  effect  are  two  organically  related  forms  of 
the  same  self-distinguishing  reality  ;  a  genus  is  not  merely  a  col- 
lective unity,  either  of  attributes  or  of  individual  things,  but  an 
underlying  combining  activity,  a  living,  synthetic  energy. 

To  exhibit  the  difference  of  method  and  spirit  between  the 
philosophy  of  nature  and  natural  science  by  means  of  examples, 
let  us  consider  the  doctrines,  say,  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
of  physical  evolution,  and  the  "  constitution  of  matter."  For  the 
philosophy  of  nature  the  "  law  "  of  the  "  conservation  of  energy  " 
instead  of  being  merely  "given"  as  a  general  "fact "  or,  rather, 
perhaps,  as  a  postulate,  is  a  self-evident,  identical  proposition, 
since  energy,  and  energy  alone,  is  being  in  activity,  energy. 
For  natural  science  it  is  "  given,"  is  not  really  demonstrable 
by  any  means  within  its  cognizance  which  does  not  presuppose 
the  truth  of  the  "  law,"  all  so-called  demonstrations  of  it  being 
mere  tautologies  or  restatements  of  the  fact  itself  as  presupposed 
in  every  individual  experiment  and  observation  used  to  "  prove  " 
the  law.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  natural  science  as  based  on 
(limited)  observation  and  experiment,  does  not  of  itself  prove 
any  (universal)  law  or  truth ;  hence,  of  course,  not  that  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  Still  more  "given"  (undemonstrable), 
if  that  were  possible,  for  natural  science  is  the  distinction  of 
energy  as  kinetic  (real)  and  potential  (ideal) :  and  indeed  the 
tendency  is  manifested  among  physical  speculatists  to  regard 
all  energy  as  kinetic,  which,  however,  cannot  really  be  done  with- 
out doing  violence  to  (observed)  "  fact,"  to  consistency  in  phys- 
ical theory  as  such,  and  to  philosophical  principles  of  nature. 
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The  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  (including  the  rest  at  the 
close  of  each  swing)  is  an  example  of  the  sort  of  fact  requiring 
the  distinction  in  question.  If  all  energy  is  purely  kinetic,  then 
the  constitution  of  matter  is  atomic  in  the  merely  mechanical 
sense,  a  notion  now  rejected  by  advanced  physical  speculation. 
Philosophically  viewed,  potential  energy  and  kinetic  energy  are 
merely  the  necessary  corresponding  thetic  and  antithetic  forms 
of  the  one  concrete  eternal  energy  constituting  the  substance 
of  all  real  things  ;  their  notions  flow  from  that  of  nature  as 
eternal  definite  productivity. 

As  regards  "evolution,"  natural  science  —  i.e.  the  most  highly 
generalized  natural  science — arranges  phenomenal  existences 
in  ascending  series  consisting  of  groups  differing  by  gradual 
variations,  and  affirms  that  the  more  indefinite,  incoherent,  and 
homogeneous  forms  are  earlier  than,  and  the  parents  of,  the  more 
definite,  coherent,  and  heterogeneous,  succeeding  them.  But 
natural  science,  since  it  knows  only  the  given  phenomena,  does 
not,  when  it  understands  itself,  pretend  to  have  any  conception 
of  cause  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  regular  antecedent ;  all 
that  it  can  mean  by  the  assertion  that  the  more  definite,  coherent, 
and  heterogeneous  forms  are  evolved  from  the  more  indefinite, 
incoherent,  and  homogeneous  forms,  is  that  they  regularly  follow 
them  in  the  order  of  time.  The  philosophy  of  nature  sees  in 
an  ascending  series  of  gradually  differing  forms  not  merely  a 
temporal  succession,  but  the  operation  of  a  single  energy  in  and 
for  which  the  forms,  though  temporarily  successive,  are  logically 
coexistent,  the  "later"  being  quite  as  much  presupposed  by  the 
"earlier"  as  \heypresuppose  the  earlier,  the  two  being  "parts" 
of  a  whole,  logically  prior  to  either  or  both.  The  philosophical 
law  of  "  evolution  "  in  nature  is  that  of  an  ascent  in  forms  from 
indifferent  or  neutral  indetermination  through  mere  determina- 
tion by  others  to  self-determination,  from  mere  abstract  individ- 
uality to  concrete  individuality  of  being,  in  which  latter  the 
notion  of  the  genus  is  all  but  realized  in  every  individual,  the 
'whole  is  in  every  part.  The  terms  of  the  scientific  law  of  evo- 
lution are  expressive  of  categories  quite  abstract,  and  of  a  com- 
paratively low  order  even  when  taken  in  other  than  a  purely 
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mechanical  significance.  "Definite,"  "coherent,"  "heterogene- 
ous," when  applied  merely  to  modes  of  the  "redistribution  of 
matter  and  motion,"  of  which  alone  science  is  cognizant,  can 
denote  only  the  most  external  relations,  and  have  no  reference 
to  the  inner  essence  of  nature.  The  term  "concrete  individ- 
ual," expressing  that  at  which  evolution  in  the  philosophical 
sense  arrives  in  the  highest  forms  of  nature,  represents  a  whole 
which  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  aggregate,  however  "  definite," 
"coherent,"  and  "heterogeneous,"  but  is  organic  and  embodies 
in  a  manner  a  self-determining,  or  self-realizing  notion,  an  inner 
spiritual  force,  manifesting  itself  in  material  form. 

The  "  scientific  "  view  of  the  constitution  of  matter  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  abstract  mechanicalness  as  are  the  "scien- 
tific "  doctrines  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  natural  phenomena  or  orders  of  being.  The  doctrine  of 
mere  science  regarding  the  constitution  of  matter  is,  briefly, 
that  ultimately  it  is  composed  of  and  owes  its  properties  to 
infinitesimal,  indivisible,  eternal,  dead  particles,  called  atoms, 
vibrating  in  infinitesimal  spaces,  movement  being  imparted  to 
the  atoms  by  impact  from  without.  For  philosophy,  eternity 
and  absoluteness  in  the  atom  are  inadmissible  because  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  dependence  of  all  things  upon  the  syn- 
thetic activity  of  thought :  the  atom  can  be  at  most  only  an  ideal 
centre  of  force  in  an  otherwise  perfect  continuum  of  being ;  in- 
stead of  being  merely  inert  and  individual,  it  is  essentially  active 
and  in  organic  relation  with  all  other  atoms.  In  short,  the  consti- 
tution of  matter  is  a  concrete,  dynamical,  not  an  abstract,  mechan- 
ical constitution ;  it  is  not  something,  as  it  were,  foreign  to  and 
impervious  to  thought,  but  thought-determined,  thought-governed. 

In  the  examples  just  now  considered  —  and  in  general  —  phi- 
losophy seeks  a  closer  unity  than  science  (instinctively)  aims  at, 
since  it  refers  all  objects  to  the  highest  principle  of  being  and 
knowledge,  viz.  the  ultimate  unity  of  self -consciousness,  whereas 
science  seeks  only  the  unity  of  the  "  given  "  as  given,  or  as  pas- 
sively apprehended.  But  philosophy  also  regards  all  unity  or 
identity  as  a  unity  or  identity  of  things  opposed  or  different, 
i.e.  as  a  concrete  unity.  Science — and  in  this  partly  lies  its 
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abstract  character  —  seeks  a  unity  which  is  realized  only  by 
neglecting  differences.  Science,  for  example,  so  interprets  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  as  to  represent  that  all  "forces  " 
are  merely  co-ordinate  forms  of  a  single  ultimate  force.  For 
philosophy  there  is  an  order  among  forces,  a  perfect  distin- 
guishedness  as  well  as  unity,  a  regulated  difference  of  relation 
to  pure  self-consciousness  depending  upon  the  ratio  of  ideality 
to  reality  in  forces.  And  as  regards  the  law  of  evolution,  phi- 
losophy again  insists  upon  a  difference  neglected  by  science, 
namely,  a  difference  in  that  the  successive  forms  in  the  evolu- 
tional series  are,  as  it  were,  separate  manifestations  of  one  and 
the  same  concrete  energy,  instead  of  being  merely  altered  repro- 
ductions, one  of  another.  And,  again,  as  regards  the  constitution 
of  matter,  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  allows  the  existence  of  atoms, 
affirms  qualitative  differences  instead  of  maintaining  merely  a 
mechanical  similarity  among  them  as  does  abstract  science. 

We  have  spoken  of  natural  science  chiefly  in  the  empirico- 
mathematical,  the  merely  mechanical,  sense,  natural  science  as 
a  would-be  absolute  domain  of  knowledge.  Happily  there  are 
indications  that  such  science  will  not  always  be  regarded  by  men 
of  science  as  true  science,  or  as  adequate  to  the  notion  of  real 
and  final  truth  concerning  nature.  The  example  of  Professor 
Huxley,1  who  thinks  that  there  is  more  truth  in  the  Cartesian 
non-atomic  conception  of  matter  than  in  the  modern  atomic 
conception,  and  more  truth  in  the  Aristotelian  than  in  either 
(or  both  together?)  points  to  an  epoch  not  far  distant  when 
mechanical  science  will  have  given  place,  as  a  final  arbiter  in 
truths  natural,  to  a  real  philosophy  of  nature,  somewhat  in 
the  too  much  neglected  ancient  Platonico-Aristotelian  sense. 
Doubtless  as  philosophy  acquires  its  rightful  influence  as  a 
study  and  a  branch  of  real  knowledge  in  our  institutions  of 
learning,  and  the  philosophy  of  nature  receives  its  proper  place 
among  philosophical  branches,  mechanical  science  will  cease  to 
tyrannize  over  men's  thought  of  nature.  Such  a  result  the 
earnest  student  of  true  philosophy  would  fain  see. 

B.  C.  BURT. 
ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

1  See  his  Advance  of  Science  in  the  Last  Half  Century, 
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QUESTION. 

BEFORE  discussing  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Freedom, 
let  me  try  to  state  what,  in  my  own  thought,  that  doctrine 
really  is.  My  notion  of  the  matter  is  more  or  less  analogous 
to  the  ordinary  theory  of  Attention.  As  the  current  of  sugges- 
tions, whether  determined  mechanically  or  otherwise,  passes 
before  the  ego,  the  ego  puts  forth  a  free  selective  power  whose 
result  is  physically  directive.  Here  Stewart's  account  of  atten- 
tion may  or  may  not  come  in :  either  the  ego  may  merely  arrest 
the  current  long  enough  for  the  mechanism  to  do  the  rest,  like 
the  "type-wheel"  in  the  telegraph,  which  prints  whenever  it 
stops,  or  else,  possibly,  the  ego  may  deflect  the  current  without 
arresting  it.  Does  the  ego  here  act  apart  from  motives,  feeling 
no  pressure  from  them,  or  as  one  among  motives,  and  often 
against  some  of  the  others  ?  i.e.  if  by  "  Volition "  we  under- 
stand, not  the  observable  resultant  of  the  ego's  free  and  original 
act  as  combined  with  other  causes,  but  only  that  act,  pure  and 
simple,  then  are  all  volitions  alike  as  to  strength,  intensity, 
degree  of  effort,  —  or  do  they  differ  in  this  respect  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  opposing  motives  ?  Either  alternative 
appears  to  be  tenable ;  but,  in  so  far  as  they  really  differ,  I 
incline  to  the  second  one.  This  raises  the  question  of  relative 
strength  of  will-power  and  determined  motives,  and  I  incline  to 
believe  that  the  will-power,  in  its  possibilities,  and  perhaps  even 
as  commonly  exerted,  —  is  by  no  means  infinitesimal  in  com- 
parison. 

Thus  motives  and  volitions  would  belong  to  a  system  of  what 
we  may  call '"  spiritual  forces,"  because  like  physical  forces  they 
may  oppose  one  another,  conspire  and  perhaps  combine  into 
intermediately  directed  resultants ;  but  these  spiritual  forces 
cannot  so  conspire  with  or  oppose  the  actual  physical  changes 
292 
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or  motions  of  the  moment  as  to  "do  work,"  but  can  only  pro- 
duce deflection  or  transference  of  an  energy  to  whose  potential 
they  do  not  contribute.  I  regard  them  as  quasi-perpendicular  to 
all  physical  forces  :  i.e.  their  action  upon  any  physical  atom  is, 
in  the  above  sense,  always  as  if  at  right  angles  to  its  path,  so 
that  of  course  they  cannot  increase  or  diminish  its  kinetic  or 
potential  energy,  except  indirectly  by  deflecting  it  into  new 
positions  and  conditions,  where,  however,  all  transfers  of  energy 
will  still  be  made  under  purely  physical  laws.  [Here,  and  in 
what  follows,  we  use  the  term  "  physical  force"  only  in  the 
sense  of  a  push  or  pull  exerted  at  a  material  point  by  attraction, 
repulsion,  or  vis  inertia  ;  and  analogously,  the  term  "spiritual 
force  "  :  so  that  a  group  of  agencies  and  phenomena,  like  elec- 
tricity or  intelligence,  would  not  be  called  "a  force."] 

Even  if  the  concept  of  quasi-perpendicularity,  which  perhaps 
has  been  already  suggested  by  Maxwell  and  others,  should  rest 
upon  nothing  deeper  than  a  metaphor  or  convention,  yet  it  is 
the  more  presumably  natural  and  helpful  here  because  of  its 
known  value  in  Pure  Algebra.  Thus,  the  perfect  symmetry 
between  the  relations  of  i  (=  I/—  i  )  to  +  i  and  to  —  I  ;  or  of  I 
to  -\-i  and  —  z;  —  i.e.  that  mutual  independence  of  the  two 
abstract  units  I  and  i  which  would  seem  so  analogous  to  the 
independence  of  physical  and 
spiritual  forces,  —  has  led  to  the  .......  ."  *  '  .  .....  .*•**' 

use    of    the    "complex    plane," 

.  —i  o        i         .  .  . 


with  resulting  methods  of  great  —  i—      —  /         i— 

power  and  beauty.    On  this  plane 

every  value  of  A+Bi  is  located 

at  a  point  having  longitude  A  and  latitude  B,  as  in  the  annexed 

scheme  ;  so  that  i  is  treated  as  quasi-perpendicular  to  i. 

In  mathematics,  this  notion  of  quasi-perpendicularity,  though 
as  I  think  often  implied,  goes  unnamed.  It  is  very  flexible  :  a 
translation  and  a  rotation  would  be  quasi-perpendicular,  however 
their  respective  directions  were  related,  and  so  would  be  the 
several  parameters  of  a  curve  when  they  were  regarded  as  a  new 
system  of  variables.  Let  us  hold  the  concept  in  a  correspond- 
ingly free  way.  Let  it  simply  accentuate  for  us  the  fact  that 
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the  ego  does  no  physical  work,  but  can  only  by  hypothesis  decree 
something  as  to  the  direction  of  work,  while  it  may  or  may  not 
connote  for  us  anything  that  is  geometrically  more  definite. 

This  quasi-perpendicularity  appears  to  me  the  natural,  and 
perhaps  almost  necessary,  solution  of  other  difficulties  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  freedom,  but  only  with  the  apparent  dualism 
of  mind  and  matter,  and  with  their  apparent  interaction  ;  while 
it  may  also  sufficiently  suggest  the  deeper  unity  in  which  that 
dualism  doubtless  rests.  We  do  somehow  receive  impressions 
from  the  outer  material  world,  and  do,  whether  freely  or  as  mere 
automata  or  channels  of  influence,  produce  impressions  upon  it ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  aware  of  phenomena  in  our- 
selves, like  intelligence,  joy,  gratitude,  obligation,  remorse,  which 
seem  to  us  essentially  independent  of  space  and  matter,  though 
they  often  have  reference  to  the  external  world.  Now  I  know  of 
no  other  figure  by  which,  so  well  as  by  that  of  quasi-perpendicu- 
larity, we  can  represent  to  ourselves  this  apparent  independence 
and  this  apparent  interdependence  of  the  physical  and  the  psy- 
chical. Our  hypothesis  may  be  held  as  hardly  more  than  such  a 
figure,  and  it  still  suffices  for  the  present  purpose :  though  I 
incline  to  think  it  is  not  merely  a  figure  of  speech. 

Admitting  in  a  general  way  such  a  solution,  many  curious 
questions  of  detail  would  remain  which  we  cannot  as  yet  ade- 
quately discuss  ;  nor  need  we,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
argument.  For  instance,  shall  we  think  of  the  quasi-perpendic- 
ularity as  mutual ;  the  physical  forces  exerting  a  merely  directive 
effect  upon  the  spiritual  phenomena,  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
forces  upon  the  physical  phenomena,  and  the  law  of  conserva- 
tion presumably  holding  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  mate- 
rial system  ?  Is  there  any  spiritual  force  that  involves  the 
element  of  Time,  or  Inertia,  and  in  virtue  of  which  every  system 
of  spiritual  forces  must  be  in  equilibria  just  as  a  falling  stone 
hangs  balanced  between  the  pull  of  gravity  and  its  own  resist- 
ance to  further  acceleration?  Again,  must  this  quasi-perpen- 
dicularity be  regarded  as  a  mere  convenient  metaphor,  or  may 
it  be  an  actual  perpendicularity,  the  spiritual  forces  pulling  in  a 
space  of  their  own,  more  or  less  like  our  known  space  ?  In  the 
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latter  case,  are  the  two  spaces  coincident 1 ;  or  does  the  spiritual 
include  the  other  as  that  includes  a  given  plane  or  line  ;  or  is 
every  line  and  every  plane  of  one  space  perpendicular  to  every 
line  and  plane  of  the  other  ?  The  third  alternative  seems  unten- 
able ;  for,  admitting  it,  how  could  a  spiritual  force  produce  even 
a  deflective  effect  in  physical  space  ?  But  the  other  two  remain, 
and  the  second  may  fall  in  with  such  purely  physical  specula- 
tions as  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball's,  who  seeks  to  obtain  both  New- 
ton's law  and  certain  results  of  spectrum  analysis  from  the 
virtual  hypothesis  that  our  known  space,  lying  like  a  plane  in  a 
larger  space,  can  vibrate  in  the  fourth  direction.  [Messenger  of 
Mathematics,  June,  1891.] 

It  remains  now  to  notice  briefly,  from  the  standpoint  of  math- 
ematics, certain  supposed  difficulties  of  the  Free  Will  hypothesis. 
We  are  told  that  the  Determinist  theory  is  forced  upon  us :  — 

(1)  By  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy ; 

(2)  By  the  law  of  causation  ; 

(3)  By  statistics  and  the  known  effect  of  environment  upon 
conduct  and  character  ;  and  even 

(4)  By  consciousness. 

(1)  The  first  difficulty  disappears  with  the  admission  of  quasi- 
perpendicularity  ;  and,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  some  such  admis- 
sion is  almost  necessary  in  order  to  explain  other  phenomena 
than  those  of  our  supposed  freedom. 

(2)  If  this  means  that  all  causation  is  physical,  in  the  sense 
that  excludes  independent  contributions  to  the  stream,  then  it 
simply  begs  the  question.     If  it  means  that  an  infinite  mind, 
knowing  perfectly  well  the  present,  could  with  certainty  trace 
thence  the  stream  of  events  both  upwards  and  downwards,  this 
again  is  an  assumption,  made  plausible  by  hereditary  ideas  as  to 
Fate,  and  the  Divine  Decrees  and  Foreknowledge,  and  perhaps 
also  by  two  fallacies  as  to  the  fixity  of  the  Past.     Doubtless  the 
Past  is  fixed,  if  only  because  it  is   past  ;   but  since   the  same 
fixity  would  result  if  the  Past  were  wholly  inferrible  from  the 

1  Yet  not  necessarily  coextensive.  Our  familiar  space,  if  "positively  curved,"  may 
be  said  to  coincide  absolutely  with  another  having  just  half  or  double  its  extent,  and 
yet  each  space  to  be  complete  and  perfectly  symmetric,  two  points  of  one  space  being 
at  every  one  point  of  the  other.  The  like  is  true  if  the  second  alternative  be  chosen. 
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Present,  one  may  illogically  deduce  the  inferribleness  from  the 
fixity  and  assign  it  as  a  cause  of  the  fixity.  And  again,  it  is 
natural  to  assume  a  symmetry  and  reversibleness  of  relation 
between  Past  and  Future  which  does  not  really  exist,  and  thence 
to  conclude  that  if  one  be  fixed,  the  other  must  be  so  too.  This 
argument  is  not  that  "  from  Causation,"  yet  one  seems  to  sug- 
gest the  other.  Now,  however  it  be  to  the  philosopher,  Past 
and  Future  are  not  alike  to  the  scientist.  Even  if  physical 
causation  be  considered  as  reversible,  many  of  the  cycles  of 
actual  change  are  not.  These  cycles  move  in  fixed  directions, 
and  not  backward,  even  when  they  bring  events  and  successive 
individuals  or  systems  around  to  nearly  the  old  conditions.  And 
besides,  there  are  changes  going  on  which,  as  far  as  science  can 
yet  see,  never  will  be  unmade  or  offset  by  any  cycle  :  for 
instance,  the  progressive  residual  concentration  of  mass  and 
diffusion  of  heat,  and  the  unceasing  Loss  of  "  motivity."  Thus 
neither  from  moment  to  moment  nor  yet  in  the  long  run  is  the 
relation  of  Past  to  Future  a  reversible  one. 

But  if  the  objection  merely  means  this,  "  Since  every  effect 
or  phenomenon  has  a  cause,  and  this  cause  has  a  cause,  etc., 
thus  giving  an  infinite  number  of  steps  of  causation  between 
the  effect  and  its  first  cause,  therefore  free  volition  cannot  be  a 
cause,  for  this  infinite  number  of  steps  between  it  and  its 
observed  effect  must  take  an  infinite  time,"  — if  this  be  the  sup- 
posed difficulty,  then  I  think  it  turns  upon  the  same  fallacy  as 
does  the  story  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise.  We  are  told  that 
he  could  not  catch  the  tortoise,  because  while  he  ran  100  rods 
it  crawled  one ;  and  while  he  ran  that  one  it  crawled  ^ ;  and 
then  TOFOTJ  J  and  so  on.  Thus  analyzed,  the  process  did  indeed 
require  an  infinite  number  of  steps,  but  then  these  steps  grew 
so  rapidly  shorter  and  shorter  that  the  sum  of  all  their  lengths 
was  finite,  and  might  have  been  microscopic.  Very  likely  it  is 
as  true  in  our  problem  as  in  that  of  Achilles,  that  one  may 
rightly  either  introduce  the  infinite  series  or  not :  i.e.  we  may 
say  "  Everything  is  caused,"  and  so  bring  in  the  infinite  series, 
or  say  "  Volition  is  its  own  cause"  and  stop  there,  replacing  the 
series  of  steps  by  its  resultant  or  quasi-sum. 
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(3)  Statistics  do  indeed  show  that,  of  a  given  people  under 
given  circumstances,  one  in  so  many  misdirects  a  letter,  or  com. 
mits  a  murder,  or  can  read  three  languages  ;  and  that  the  ratios 
remain  very  nearly  constant  from  decade  to  decade  unless  the 
environment  changes.     But  this  is  precisely  what  would  happen 
if  human  actions  were  the  resultants  of  environment  and  of 
a   factor   of   spontaneity  which,  like  a  throw  of   honest   dice, 
was  absolutely  unpredictable.     We  should  get,  just  as  we  now 
do  get,  agreements  where  the  basis  of  estimation  is  large,  and 
discrepancies  where  it  is   small ;  indeed,  if  the  argument  from 
statistics   were  worth   anything,   then  we  could  prove  in  like 
manner  that  the  throws  of  dice  are  governed  by  discoverable 
laws  and  not  by  chance,  — •  which  is  practically  untrue. 

So  with  character:  if  it  be  the  joint  product  of  environment, 
heredity,  and  volition,  then  in  the  long  run  it  may  seem  to  re- 
sult mainly  or  wholly  from  environment  and  heredity,  for  the 
reason  that  volition  (unless  guided  by  principles  whose  develop- 
ment is,  itself,  largely  due  to  environment,  etc.]  is  like  dice^ 
throwing,  now  this  way  and  now  that,  so  that  its  net  result 
varies  nearly  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  cases  that  have 
come  up,  while  the  result  of  a  steady  pull  from  heredity  or 
environment  varies  as  the  number  of  cases. 

(4)  To  examine  the  facts  of  consciousness  belongs  more  to 
the  philosopher  than  to  the  mathematician.    My  own  conscious- 
ness, however,  appears  on  the  whole  to  testify  neither  to  com- 
plete determinism  nor  to  complete  freedom  ;  and  I  suspect  that 
its  evidence  is  really  in  close  accord  with  the  theory  sketched 
out  above. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  analogies  of  physical  and  mathe- 
matical science  are  not  unfriendly  to  that  old  faith  in  freedom 
to  which  the  conscience  and  common  sense  of  the  race  have 
substantially  held  ;  and  if  we  cannot  now  hold  to  it  in  the  old 
simple  way,  this  is  mainly  because  the  world  as  known  to  us  is  so 
much  larger  and  more  complex  than  as  known  to  our  fathers. 
We  cannot  do  or  become  at  once  just  what  we  would  :  the  ego 
can  act  effectively  only  through,  or  as  part  of,  an  intricate  mech- 
anism, and  perhaps  much  that  it  seems  to  initiate  is  mere  ideo- 
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motor  reaction.  Yet  I  think  its  directive  agency  does  tell  in 
making  results  to  be  somewhat  other  than  they  would  have  been, 
and  thus  gradually  moulding  character  and  environment,  and 
the  heredity  of  those  who  shall  come  after.  Moreover,  the 
effect  upon  the  inner  character  may  be  more  rapid  than  upon  the 
apparent  character  and  the  environment :  for  if  there  be  a  cer- 
tain element  of  earnestness,  making  the  inner  results  fairly  con- 
stant as  to  direction,  these  results  should  tend  to  accumulate 
proportionally  to  the  number  of  occasions,  while  the  effects  of 
environment  upon  the  inner  character  would  be  more  conflicting 
and  so  would  follow  more  nearly  the  law  of  the  square  root. 
Thus,  though  development  has  taken  the  place  of  sudden  crea- 
tion in  our  new  world,  it  may  still  be  that  we  do,  little  by  little, 
create  our  own  characters,  and  not  merely  the  character  of  the 
race. 

J.  E.  OLIVER. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


DISCUSSIONS. 
PROFESSOR  LADD'S  CRITICISM  OF  JAMES'S  PSYCHOLOGY. 

THERE  seem  to  me  to  be  two  features  in  James's  Psychology  of  epoch- 
making  importance  :  ( i )  its  point  of  view,  its  conception  of  psychology 
as  a  natural  science;  (2)  its  contention  that  all  our  so-called  ideas  at 
any  moment  form  one  undivided  mental  state. 

Professor  Ladd  (Review,  No.  i)  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to 
the  first  of  these.  He  criticises  it  on  the  following  grounds :  ( i )  that 
psychology  as  a  natural  science  is  not  a  science ;  (2)  that  it  can  never 
become  one ;  (3)  that  as  Professor  James  conceives  it,  it  excludes  nearly 
all  the  scientific  data  and  conclusions  of  psychology,  —  among  them, 
nearly  all  those  of  physiological  psychology,  and  all  of  introspection  psy- 
chology as  explanatory  science ;  (4)  that  Professor  James  himself  does 
not  treat  psychology  as  a  natural  science,  that  the  "  metaphysics  of 
physics  is  interwoven  into  the  very  texture  of  both  his  volumes,"  thereby 
illustrating  the  fact  that  his  conception  is  impracticable  and  erroneous. 

Of  the  first  argument  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  not  to  the  point 
as  criticism  of  a  book  that  is  described  by  its  author  as  "  mainly  a  mass 
of  descriptive  details." 

But  psychology  is  not  only  not  a  natural  science  now,  it  can  never 
become  one.  "  The  attempt  to  establish  psychology  as  a  natural  science 
upon  such  an  extremely  tenuous  and  cloudy  foundation  as  our  present 
or  prospective  knowledge  of  cerebral  '  explosions '  and  '  overlappings '  is 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  very  beginning."  How  does  Professor  Ladd 
know?  How  has  he  been  able  to  measure  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
mind  ?  And,  supposing  he  is  right,  has  the  limit  of  human  achievement 
in  this  direction  been  already  reached?  If  not,  it  would  seem  worth 
while  for  investigators  to  prosecute  their  inquiries  in  this  field  a  little 
longer.  Moreover,  if  Professor  Ladd  is  right,  the  best  way  to  prove  it 
is  to  treat  psychology  as  a  natural  science  precisely  in  the  sense  in  which 
Professor  James  conceives  it.  The  first  condition  not  only  of  solving  a 
problem,  but  of  proving  that  it  is  insoluble  is  to  clearly  conceive  it.  As 
Professor  James  puts  it  in  his  shorter  work,  "  To  work  an  hypothesis 
for  all  it  is  worth  is  the  real  and  often  the  only  way  to  prove  its  insuffi- 
ciency." From  Professor  Ladd's  own  point  of  view,  therefore,  just  such 
a  clear  and  definite  formulation  of  the  problem  of  psychology  as  Professor 

James  makes  seems  to  me  to  have  a  very  high  value. 
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Professor  Ladd's  opinion  that  Professor  James's  conception  of  psychol- 
ogy excludes  the  entire  domain  of  physiological  psychology,  is  due  to  his 
failing  to  note  the  force  of  "  last  "  in  the  passage  he  quotes.  Professor 
James  says  the  last  word  of  a  psychology  that  seeks  to  be  clear  —  using 
"  last "  in  the  sense  of  "  ultimate  "  —  will  consist  in  "  a  blank  unmediated 
correspondence,  term  for  term,  of  the  succession  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness with  the  succession  of  total  brain-processes."  In  other  words,  if 
the  problem  of  psychology  as  natural  science  is  ever  completely  solved, 
its  solution  will  consist  in  the  discovery  of  this  blank  unmediated 
correspondence.  In  the  preface,  he  makes  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
infer  his  meaning.  He  says  in  so  many  words  that  he  has  regarded  the 
mere  laws  of  coexistence  of  our  passing  thoughts  as  integers  with  brain- 
states,  as  "  the  ultimate  laws  "  of  psychology.  He  has  certainly  nowhere 
hinted  that  any  derivative  laws  which  have  already  been,  or  may  here- 
after be  established  have  no  place  in  the  science.  Professor  Ladd  is 
right  when  he  says  that  Professor  James's  conception  excludes  introspec- 
tive psychology  as  explanatory  science.  But  is  it  explanatory  science 
from  Professor  Ladd's  own  point  of  view?  Not  unless  he  believes  that 
ideas  or  states  of  consciousness  continue  to  exist  after  we  cease  to  be 
conscious  of  them.  An  idea  that  does  not  exist  cannot  explain  anything. 
Those  who  believe  that  they  only  exist  when  we  are  conscious  of  them 
must  limit  introspective  psychology  to  description  and  classification,  no 
matter  how  they  conceive  the  science. 

But  he  contends  that  Professor  James  does  not  adhere  to  his  concep- 
tion of  psychology,  that  he  "  postulates  some  of  those  deeper  lying  entities 
and  then  puts  them  through  a  course  of  conjectural  processes  in  order 
to  explain  other  [conscious]  processes  which  are  not  conjectural,  but 
are  indubitably  known  to  exist."  Professor  James  does  assume  the  brain 
in  the  same  practical  common-sense  way  in  which  physiology  assumes 
it,  in  the  same  way  in  which  astronomy  assumes  the  existence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  an  objective  space  in  which  they  move ;  do  these 
sciences  forsake  the  point  of  view  of  natural  science  in  making  these 
assumptions  ?  But  if  the  physical  natural  sciences  can  assume  an  external, 
material  world,  why  may  not  psychology  assume  an  internal,  immaterial 
world?  Because  the  physical  sciences  make  no  use  whatever  of  their 
metaphysical  assumptions.  Whatever  the  metaphysical  creed  of  the 
student  of  physical  science,  whether  he  be  Berkleyan,  Lotzian,  Spen- 
cerian,  Positivist,  or  Natural  Realist,  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference 
to  physical  science.  Physical  science  deals  only  with  phenomena  — 
makes  no  use  of  their  metaphysical  ground  or  condition.  But  that  is 
precisely  what  Professor  Ladd  wants  psychology  to  do.  He  insists  that 
we  have  as  good  a  right  to  say  that  the  mind  thinks  as  that  the  brain 
acts.  So  we  have  ;  and  those  who  agree  with  Professor  James  will  not 
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object  to  it  if  he  uses  "  mind  "  in  the  same  sense  in  which  physiologists 
use  "  brain."  To  physiologists  the  word  "  brain "  practically  means 
cerebral  phenomena ;  that  is,  all  the  brain  they  make  use  of  in  their 
explanations.  If  Professor  Ladd  will  use  "  mind  "  simply  as  a  designation 
of  mental  phenomena,  he  will  agree  with  Professor  James.  If  he  says 
that  mental  phenomena  cannot  exist  without  a  metaphysical  ground  or 
condition,  and  that  therefore  we  ought  to  take  it  into  account  in  all  our 
study  of  mental  phenomena,  then  he  ought  to  hold  that  we  should  take 
into  account  the  metaphysical  ground  or  basis  of  material  phenomena 
in  all  our  study  of  them,  and  that  the  distinction  between  science  and 
metaphysics  should  be  abolished. 

Professor  James's  view  that  all  our  so-called  ideas  at  any  moment  form 
one  undivided  mental  state  Professor  Ladd  dismisses  very  briefly.  He 
calls  it  "  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  the  unity  of  each  '  thought ' 
[that  is,  '  field  of  consciousness '  no  matter  how  highly  elaborate  and 
complex]  is  insisted  upon,  to  the  prejudice  and  neglect  of  careful  analysis 
of  the  many  elements  or  factors  that  may  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
that  thought,"  and  with  that  he  leaves  it. 

But  is  it  true,  extraordinary  or  not  ?  Do  the  mental  states  of  which 
I  am  conscious  at  any  moment  constitute  one  undivided  and  indivisible 
whole  ?  Or  is  each  sensation,  each  thought,  each  distinguishable  element 
of  consciousness  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  every  other?  We 
may  classify  the  answers  to  this  question  under  three  heads :  the  Asso- 
ciationists  say  that  the  various  perceptions,  reflections,  etc.,  of  which  we 
are  conscious  at  any  one  moment  are  independent  bits  of  thought  that 
seem  to  be  one  because  they  exist  together ;  the  Transcendentalists, 
Pure  Egoists,  and  Spiritualists  say  that  they  are  separate  and  independent, 
but  that  they  are  bound  together  in  the  unity  of  consciousness  by  their 
metaphysical  basis,  by  that  entity  or  being  which  constitutes  the  meta- 
physical possibility  of  there  being  such  facts  as  human  states  of  conscious- 
ness at  all.  Professor  James  says  that  they  are  parts  of  an  indivisible 
whole  —  that  you  might  as  well  look  for  a  break,  or  crack,  or  rent,  or 
division  in  a  toothache  as  in  the  total  field  of  consciousness  within  our 
view  at  any  moment. 

The  theory  of  the  Associationists  has  been  refuted  so  often,  —  by 
Professor  James,  among  others,  —  that  it  seems  useless  to  waste  time 
upon  it.  It  is  based,  as  has  been  shown  a  thousand  times,  on  a  confusion 
of  relations  between  parts  of  the  total  field  of  consciousness  with  a 
consciousness  of  these  relations.  What  do  they  mean  by  thoughts 
coexisting  together  ?  Either  the  together  is  a  meaningless  pleonasm  and 
their  theory  is  false  because  the  great  majority  of  coexisting  thoughts  do 
not  seem  to  be  parts  of  a  whole,  or  it  adds  something  to  the  thought  of 
coexisting;  coexisting  and  coexisting  together  being  different  things. 
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Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  coexistence  that  can  be  predicated  of 
thoughts.  Coexistence  in  time  and  coexistence  in  consciousness.  But 
coexistence  in  time  will  not  account  for  the  consciousness  of  coexistence. 
If  the  Associationist  resorts  to  coexistence  in  the  same  consciousness,  to 
explain  the  facts,  he  gives  up  his  case.  Either  his  "same  consciousness  " 
is  Professor  James's  indivisible  mental  state  or  the  unity  of  consciousness 
—  which  is  really  a  unity  of  ^-consciousness  —  of  the  second  theory. 

As  to  this  theory,  the  following  alternative  will  certainly  be  admitted  : 
Either  the  Transcendental  Being,  or  Pure  Ego,  or  Spiritual  Substance  is 
represented  in  consciousness  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  we  need  not  take 
any  account  of  it  in  describing  the  facts  of  consciousness.  When  we 
ask  :  How  are  states  of  consciousness  possible  ?  their  metaphysical  con- 
dition is  the  all-important  matter.  But  as  I  can  describe  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  without  saying  anything  about  its  authorship,  so  I  can 
describe  the  facts  of  consciousness  without  saying  anything  about  their 
metaphysical  ground,  unless  this  ground  is  a  part  of,  or  is  in  some  way 
represented  in,  these  facts  themselves.  But  in  the  latter  case,  the  repre- 
sentation becomes  a  part  of  the  facts  to  be  described,  and  as  long  as  my 
aim  is  description  only,  I  can  and  must  ignore  the  metaphysical  reality 
whose  shadow  forms  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  object  I  am  trying  to 
describe. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  same  argument  that  overthrows  the 
Associationist's  theory,  establishes  Professor  James's.  He  maintains 
that  all  the  facts  of  which  we  are  conscious  at  any  moment  form  an 
undivided  mental  state.  As  a  natural-science  psychologist,  he  gives  no 
explanation  of  it.  Looking  simply  at  the  facts,  raising  no  question  as 
to  their  metaphysical  basis,  he  contends  that  they  form  one  whole,  else 
they  would  not  be  known  to  each  other.  The  unity  of  consciousness 
upon  which  the  Transcendentalists  rightly  lay  such  stress,  is  a  unity  of 
consciousness  —  not  a  unity  of  unconsciousness  —  not  a  unity  of  the 
transcendental  ground  of  consciousness.  Give  to  "  unity  of  conscious- 
ness "  the  sense  which  the  facts  demand,  and  it  means  and  can  only 
mean  the  conscious  unity  in  which  all  the  parts  of  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness form  parts  of  an  undivided  whole. 

These  considerations,  it  appears  to  me,  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
accept  some  such  theory  as  Professor  James  has  advanced  of  personal 
identity  and  substantiality.  What  can  the  identity  of  a  metaphysical 
being  do  towards  giving  us  a  belief  in  our  identity  ?  Nothing  whatever 
so  long  as  it  remains,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  thought,  a  purely 
metaphysical  being.  Only  as  it  becomes  more,  only  as  it  transcends 
itself  and  becomes  represented  in  consciousness,  only  as  the  identity 
that  is  out  of  consciousness  projects  its  shadow,  so  to  speak,  across  con- 
sciousness, can  it  furnish  the  foundation  for  a  belief  to  conscious  beings. 
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We  cannot,  therefore,  throw  upon  Professor  James  the  responsibility 
of  finding  in  consciousness  the  data  for  our  belief  in  personal  identity 
if  we  do  not  accept  his  natural-science  conception  of  psychology. 
Whatever  view  we  take  of  it,  we  all  agree  with  him  in  holding  that  a 
description  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  is  a  part  of  its  business.  And 
if  among  the  facts  to  be  described  are  the  data  that  lead  to  the  belief  in 
personal  identity,  our  obligation  to  find  them  is  as  strong  as  his  is. 
When  the  data  are  found,  of  course,  psychology,  as  natural  science,  must 
find  the  coexisting  brain- states  of  which  they  are  the  mental  correlates, 
but  the  data  that  will  do  for  us  will  do  for  Professor  James. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  another  of  Professor  Ladd's 
criticisms  fails  to  hit  the  mark.  "We  are  told  in  general,"  he  says, 
"  that  psychology  only  assumes  that  thoughts  successively  occur  and  that 
they  (the  thoughts)  know  objects  in  a  world  which  the  psychologist  also 
knows.  But  how  thoughts  can  know  '  objects  in  a  world,'  and  in  what 
respect  the  psychologist's  knowledge  of  this  world  differs  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  objects  in  this  world,  by  his  thoughts ;  and  how  the 
knowledge  of  the  psychologist  is  going  to  be  identified  by  himself  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  objects  by  the  psychologist's  thought;  —  we  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  as  a  matter  of  cerebral  psychology."  Are  any 
of  these  questions  more  difficult  to  answer  from  Professor  James's  point 
of  view  than  from  Professor  Ladd's?  According  to  Professor  James  — 
and  I  think  Professor  Ladd  would  agree  with  him  —  the  first  one,  "  how 
thoughts  can  know  objects  in  a  world,"  is  a  question  that  psychology 
has  nothing  to  do  with  :  that  is  the  business  of  the  Theory  of  Knowledge. 
But  every  one  of  them  presses  upon  Professor  Ladd  with  his  conception 
of  psychology  quite  as  strongly  as  upon  Professor  James.  Both  admit 
that  a  description  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  is  a  part  of  the  business 
of  psychology,  and  when  the  facts  are  correctly  described  Professor 
Ladd's  questions  will  be  answered.  No  possible  or  conceivable  insight 
into  the  metaphysical  ground  of  consciousness  can  alter  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  facts  of  consciousness.  They  are  what  they  are  no  matter 
how  they  came  to  be  what  they  are.  Also  they  are  what  they  are  whether 
Professor  James  can  or  cannot  find  the  brain-states  that  coexist  with 
them.  When  he  can  tell  us  the  brain-states  that  invariably  coexist  with 
them,  he  can  explain  them  in  the  scientific  sense ;  when  Professor  Ladd 
can  .tell  us  their  metaphysical  cause,  he  can  explain  them  in  what  we  all 
admit  to  be  the  deepest  sense.  But  the  facts  do  not  ask  leave  either  of 
science  or  metaphysics  to  be  until  the  explanations  they  are  looking  for 
have  been  found.  And  when  we  know  the  facts,  I  repeat,  we  know  the 
answers  to  all  these  questions  that  Professor  Ladd  seems  to  think  that 
Professor  James  is  under  peculiar  obligations  to  answer. 

The  same  line  of  thought  furnishes  the  reply  to  another  of  Professor 
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Ladd's  criticisms.  "The  problem  of  self-consciousness,"  he  says,  "is 
not  one  of  blank  unmediated  correspondences  between  certain  series  of 
particular  thoughts  and  other  series  of  particular  known  brain-processes. 
It  is  the  far  graver  and  profounder  problem  of  trying  to  tell  how  there 
comes  to  be  an  actual  distinction  made  between  thoughts  and  thinker ; 
and  how  some  thoughts  are  irresistibly  referred  by  the  thinker  to  the 
thinker  as  not  himself  but  his  thoughts  ;  while  other  thoughts  are  referred 
by  the  same  thinker  to  things  as  knowledge  which  the  same  thinker  has 
of  what  is  #0/his  thoughts."  This  " far  graver  and  profounder  problem  " 
must  be  solved  —  according  to  Professor  Ladd,  since  he  excludes  Pro- 
fessor James's  conception  —  either  by  description  of  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness or  by  metaphysical  explanation  of  them.  So  far  as  it  can  be 
solved  by  description,  psychology,  as  natural  science,  has  no  more 
difficulty  with  it  than  psychology  conceived  in  any  other  way.  The 
ascertainment  and  description  of  the  various  elements  in  the  stream  of 
consciousness,  and  the  ascertainment  of  their  nervous  correlates,  con- 
stitute the  entire  business  of  psychology  as  a  science.  Say  that  the 
explanations  of  such  a  psychology  do  not  explain,  say  that  the  discovery 
of  the  ultimate  laws  of  coexistence  between  thoughts  and  brain-states 
leave  us  with  far  graver  and  profounder  problems  on  our  hands,  and  I 
shall  admit  it.  But  the  same  is  true  of  every  other  science.  If  every 
science  had  completely  solved  its  problem  we  should  still  need  a  meta- 
physic  of  the  universe. 

From  the  point  of  view  we  have  now  reached  it  ought  to  be  unnec- 
essary to  show  that  Professor  Ladd  has  completely  misapprehended 
Professor  James's  suggestion  that  we  " '  pool '  our  mysteries  into  one 
great  mystery,  the  mystery  that  brain-processes  occasion  knowledge  at 
all."  It  is  admitted  by  all  parties  that  brain-processes  occasion  some 
kinds  of  conscious  action.  What  a  priori  right  have  we  to  limit  the 
occasioning  power  of  brain-processes  ?  If  matter  can  occasion  so  much, 
who  can  say,  apart  from  an  actual  investigation  of  the  facts,  that  it  cannot 
occasion  all?  To  say  that  from  the  very  nature  of  certain  facts  of 
consciousness  their  occasion  cannot  be  found  in  brain-processes,  is  to 
lay  claim  to  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  the  brain  and  its  capacities  than 
any  one  can  consistently  lay  claim  to  who  insists  so  forcibly  and  emphat- 
ically as  Professor  Ladd  does  on  our  ignorance  of  cerebral  physiology. 

Even  from  his  own  point  of  view,  I  do  not  believe  that  Professor 
James's  suggestion  is  open  to  his  criticism.  Why  is  it  that  the  soul  acts 
now  in  this  way,  now  in  that,  remembers  now  this  and  now  that? 
Professor  Ladd  would  surely  admit  that  it  is  because  of  a  difference  in 
its  environment,  a  difference  in  the  conditions  with  which  it  is  confronted. 
A  complete  explanation  of  the  activities  of  the  soul  cannot  be  given  — 
he  would  surely  say  —  until  we  know,  not  only  what  the  soul  is,  but  the 
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conditions  under  which  it  acts.  While  Professor  Ladd  and  the  meta- 
physicians are  telling  us  what  the  soul  is,  how  shall  we  learn  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  acts,  save  by  a  study  of  the  relations  between 
brain-processes  and  mental  states?  Surely  metaphysics  and  natural- 
science  psychology  have  no  right  to  regard  each  other  as  rivals.  Possibly 
Professor  Ladd  is  right  when  he  says  that  natural- science  psychology 
cannot  solve  her  problem.  But  if  so,  he  must  admit  that  we  can  never 
know  what  we  must  know  in  order  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of 
mental  phenomena.  Perhaps  the  Positivists  are  right  when  they  say 
that  we  can  never  comprehend  the  metaphysical  ground  of  mental 
phenomena,  that  we  cannot  even  know  that  there  is  such  a  ground. 
But  if  so,  they  must  admit  that  the  ultimate  laws  of  psychology  will  be 
only  blank  correspondences  stupidly  standing  out  from  a  background  of 
impenetrable  darkness.  But  whether  the  problems  of  one  or  both  is 
insoluble,  they  are  at  any  rate  different,  and  each  has  a  perfect  right 
to  attempt  the  solution  of  its  problem  until  the  solution  is  proved  to  be 
impossible. 

J.  P.  GORDY. 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS   OF   BOOKS. 

Psychologic  der  Suggestion^  von  DR.  HANS  SCHMIDKUNZ  mit 
arztlich-psychologischen  Erganzungen  von  DR.  FRANZ  KARL  GERS- 
TER.  Stuttgart,  Enke,  1892.  —  8vo.,  pp.  425. 

Dr.  Schmidkunz's  work  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  read,  and  by 
no  means  easy  to  report  upon.  Qui  trop  embrasse  peu  etreint;  and  in 
seeking  to  extend  the  notion  of '  suggestion '  so  as  to  find  illustrations  of 
it  in  every  department  of  human  life,  the  notion  itself  tends  to  lose  all 
distinctness,  and  the  author's  results  become  most  vague  of  outline. 
The  book  itself,  in  fact,  is  little  else  than  a  mass  of  'suggestions,' 
humane,  unprejudiced,  guided  by  the  truest  feeling  for  the  facts  of 
human  nature,  but  disconnected,  tentative,  dubious,  and  interrogative 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  reader  fairly  craves  a  sharp-cut  and  decisive 
formula,  even  a  false  one,  to  give  emphasis  and  relief  to  the  style.  So 
much  said,  however,  it  must  be  immediately  added  that,  like  many  a 
magic  lantern  picture  not  yet  brought  to  focus,  this  book  shadows  forth 
a  mass  of  fact  which  will  probably  some  day  have  to  be  treated  as  an 
organic  total,  much  as  Dr.  Schmidkunz  now  treats  it,  and  which  little 
by  little  will  probably  become  more  intelligible  in  detail. 

A  glance  at  the  author's  divisions  will  show  how  he  conceives  the 
magnitude  of  his  task.  The  first  eighty- four  pages  treat  of  suggestion 
in  general,  by  objects,  by  persons,  by  the  subject  himself;  of  the  proper 
way  of  conceiving  of  suggestion,  of  suggestibility,  and  of  the  conditions 
which  favor  it.  The  second  part,  going  to  page  158,  is  an  account  of 
hypnotism  regarded  as  one  of  these  conditions.  The  third  part,  to 
page  242,  aims  at  the  explanation  of  suggestion  by  psychological  prin- 
ciples. The  fourth  part,  to  page  340,  draws  philosophical  and  practical 
reflections,  and  throws  out  queries  psychological,  logical,  aesthetical, 
ethical,  sociological,  biological,  therapeutical,  juridical,  and  religious. 
Finally  a  rich  collection  of  bibliographical  and  other  notes  and  addenda 
fill  the  last  sixty  pages. 

Dr.  Schmidkunz  gives  no  exact  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  '  sug- 
gestions '  from  the  other  influences  of  our  environment  or  of  our  inner 
nature.  It  would  seem  from  page  54  that  any  new  belief  or  conduct  not 
preceded  by  deliberation  or  articulate  reasoning,  must  be  laid  to  the 
score  of  Suggestion.  Whatever  in  our  lives  follows  authority,  fashion,  or 
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example,  whatever  starts  up  at  the  spell  of  another's  personal  fascina- 
tion, or  takes  its  cue  from  the  secret  hopes,  fears,  likings,  and  repugnan- 
cies of  our  own  inner  nature,  must  be  considered  as  a  fruit  of  suggestion, 
the  law  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Schmidkunz,  is  as  follows  :  "  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  mind  may  be  so  impressed  that  the  idea  of  a 
phenomenon,  once  communicated  to  it,  develops  into  the  phenomenon 
itself,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  content  of  the  psychical  phenomenon 
becomes  a  real  phenomenon"  (p.  56).  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a 
mass  of  illustrations  human  history  affords  for  suggestion  understood  in 
this  wide  way ;  and  Dr.  Schmidkunz,  by  accumulating  and  varying  his 
examples,  does  his  best  to  make  us  realize  the  immensity  of  the  field. 

But  a  question  now  arises  :  If  suggestion  be  nothing  but  an  imme- 
diate belief  in  what  is  conceived,  and  if  one  idea  is  believed  and  acted 
on  thus  immediately,  whilst  another  is  not,  what  are  the  conditions, 
either  in  the  idea  itself  or  in  the  subject  of  the  experience,  which 
determine  the  latter's  '  suggestive  '  character  ?  Dr.  Schmidkunz  tells  us 
that  one  idea  is  suggestive  to  one  sort  of  subject,  another  to  another. 
This  difference  in  the  subject  is  called  by  Dr.  Schmidkunz  his  suggestive 
individuality,  to  distinguish  it  from  his  suggestibility,  which  means  merely 
the  degree  of  his  liability  to  Suggestion.  This  degree  is  increased  by 
certain  transitory  states  in  which  he  may  find  himself,  such  as  sleep, 
intoxication  by  alcohol,  ether,  hasheesh,  opium,  etc.,  states  of  concen- 
tration or  absent-mindedness,  states  of  solemn  or  fearful  emotion,  etc., 
and  these  are  called  by  our  author  hypnoid  conditions. 

Of  such  conditions  the  hypnotic  trance  is  of  course  the  chief.  The 
division  of  the  book  which  treats  of  this  topic,  whilst  far  from  giving  a 
complete  account  in  detail  of  all  the  curious  phenomena  which  the 
various  operators  have  elicited  from  their  trance -subjects,  in  a  broader 
way  discusses  all  the  general  effects  of  trance.  Dr.  Bernheim  and 
others  have  of  late  so  minimized  the  importance  of  the  trance-condition 
as  to  make  it  seem  little  more  than  an  ordinary  somnolence,  suggested 
by  the  operator  amongst  all  the  other  things  which  he  suggests.  "  Iln'y 
a  pas  d'hypnotisme,"  declares  M.  Delbceuf  in  the  Revue  de  FHypnotisme 
for  last  November,  meaning  that  there  is  nothing  but  affirmation  on  the 
operator's  part  and  belief  on  the  subject's,  and  that  the  slumber  which 
it  is  the  usual  routine  to  induce  is  less  a  means  of  making  the  later 
suggestions  succeed,  than  a  sign  that  here  is  a  person  in  whom  they  will 
succeed.  But  our  author,  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  admits 
(pp.  101-103)  that  the  hypnotic  trance,  however  closely  allied  it  may 
be  to  ordinary  sleep,  is  not  identical  therewith.  It  contains  in  an 
intense  degree  that  element  of  '  suggestibility  '  ab  extra  which  in  com- 
mon sleep  either  lies  '  latent '  or  shows  itself  but  slightly.  Moreover,  it 
includes  phenomena  (not,  indeed,  in  all  subjects,  but  in  many)  which 
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seem  to  be  spontaneous  physiological  incidents  of  the  trance  itself,  and 
not  merely  effects  of  the  operator's  conscious  Or  unconscious  sugges- 
tions. Such  are  lethargy,  catalepsy,  anaesthesia,  and  amnesia  on  waking 
up.  In  short,  we  must  regard  hypnotic  trance  as  a  genuinely  peculiar 
state,  carrying  increased  suggestibility  in  its  train. 

In  the  next  division,  Dr.  Schmidkunz  tries  his  hand  at  an  ultimate  expla- 
nation. He  gives  us  a  number  of  chapters  on  the  various  forces  and  fac- 
tors of  the  inner  life,  on  the  tendency  of  ideas  to  persist  and  to  produce 
motor  effects,  on  judgment,  emotion,  instinct,  will,  sympathy,  imitation, 
etc.  These  chapters  are  full  of  penetrating  glimpses,  of  ingenious  turns 
and  apt  quotations,  but  their  outcome  is  far  from  precise.  It  amounts  to 
little  more  than  the  conclusion  that  the  involuntary  life  is  the  seat  of 
more  energetic  forces  than  the  voluntary  life  ;  that  Judgment,  Reflection, 
and  Will  yield  when  the  blinder,  deeper,  more  unconscious  and  antedi- 
luvian tendencies  of  our  nature  come  into  activity.  Suggestion  unchains 
these  tendencies,  —  herein  lies  its  positive  force.  In  the  trance  and 
other  '  hypnoid '  conditions,  "  bricht  eben  die  Natur  aus  ihren  sonst 
geschwachten  gefesselten  Elementargewalten  hervor,  und  dies  ist  erst 
das  Unheimliche,  dann  das  '  Mystische '  an  solchen  Zustanden.  .  .  . 
Was  wir  an  Herrschaft  iiber  ein  psychisches  Phanomen  gewinnen  das 
verlieren  wir  an  Kraft  derselben"  (pp.  223-224).  But  how  or  why 
suggestion  should  unchain  these  more  primordial  forces,  Dr.  Schmid- 
kunz fails  to  show. 

In  the  last  division  of  the  book  there  is  a  good  chapter  on  psycho- 
therapeutics,  filled  with  quotations  from  Dr.  Gerster  (whose  contribu- 
tions throughout  the  work  seem  full  of  sense  and  point) .  There  is  also 
a  chapter  on  the  forensic  relations  of  hypnotism  (who  shall  practice 
suggestion?  —  crimes  accomplished  by  its  means,  etc.),  in  which  the 
author  admits  the  possibility  of  disasters,  but  advises  that  the  power  of 
existing  laws  to  deal  with  them  be  well  tested,  before  special  legislation 
is  invoked.  In  this  wise  council  the  present  reviewer  heartily  agrees. 

M.  Delboeuf,  in  his  delightful  essay,  Le  Magnetisme  Animal,  describes 
Dr.  Bernheim  suggesting  to  a  patient  that  he  shall  be  able  to  walk,  after 
friction  down  his  spine.  The  friction  being  made,  the  subject  fails  to 
move.  "  Ah  !  "  says  the  doctor,  "  this  is  one  of  those  patients  who  only 
recover  when  the  friction  is  from  below  upwards.  Just  see  !  "  On  the 
friction  being  made  in  the  new  direction,  the  patient  walks  immedi- 
ately. "  Mon  Dieu  !  "  adds  the  Belgian  philosopher,  "  taken  roughly, 
the  phenomenon  is  simple  enough.  The  first  suggestion  was  not  effica- 
cious, we  say,  the  second  was  so.  ...  But  if  we  penetrate  below  the 
surface,  we  soon  lose  our  foothold.  This  man's  soul,  at  the  command 
of  your  voice,  strikes  the  body  with  powerlessness  to  move.  And  now 
when  this  same  voice  asks  that  the  spell  be  undone,  the  soul  does  not 
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undo  it.  What  new  resistance  is  this  ?  What  voice  this  time  told  the 
soul  not  to  obey  you  ?  '  What  has  taken  place  in  this  brain,  so  suggesti- 
ble until  now  ?  And  presently  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  words,  in 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  removes  the  spell.  How  so?  Suppose  it  were 
not  removed?  Might  it  have  remained,  in  spite  of  the  hypnotizer's 
command?  Here  are  mysteries,  real  mysteries,  and  les  savants  im- 
provises do  not  even  suspect  them  to  exist."  M.  Delboeuf  speaks 
truly  :  Herr  Schmidkunz  indeed  is  not  a  savant  improvise,  and  his 
book  certainly  does  not  ignore  the  mystery  ;  yet  with  all  its  copiousness 
and  ingenuity,  it  hardly  advances  our  knowledge  a  single  step.  Why 
do  '  mind-curers  '  so  often  excite  the  '  imagination  '  to  heal  the  body, 
when  regular  practitioners  fail,  with  their  far  more  impressive  incanta- 
tions and  paraphernalia  ?  Whence  are  these  obstinate  '  auto-sugges- 
tions '  which  thwart  those  of  the  hypnotizer  ?  The  truth  is,  that  all  the 
more  distinctive  phenomena  of  suggestion  run  dead  against  the  ordinary 
laws  of  belief  and  practice.  Why  does  a  man  who  holds  his  own 
obstinately  against  every  opponent  in  all  the  ordinary  arguments  of 
life  submit  to  everything  you  tell  him  after  he  has  made  himself  pas- 
sive for  a  minute  and  you  have  performed  a  little  hocus-pocus  of  passes 
over  his  face?  The  philosophy  of  the  subject  probably  lies  in  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Myers's,  Binet's,  and  Janet's  researches  into  the 
different  strata  of  which  personality  consists.  The  hypnotic  stratum 
must  be  thrown  uppermost,  as  in  the  trance  ;  or  in  some  way  the 
suggestion  must  penetrate  to  it  and  tap  it,  or  there  will  be  no  effect. 
What  the  stratum  is  in  itself  is  a  mystery.  Mr.  Myers's  recent  notion 
that  hysteria  is  a  disease  of  it  seems  a  promising  one.  Our  author 
would  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  overlaid  ancestral  deposit.  It  may 
be  that  ;  but  Myers's  various  essays  on  the  automatic  life,  alterations 
of  personality,  etc.,  in  the  Physical  Research  Society's  Proceedings,  are  a 
far  more  effective  attempt  at  getting  to  close  quarters  with  it  than  any- 
thing in  Dr.  Schmidkunz's  pages.  Dr.  Schmidkunz  does  not  seem  to 
know  even  Myers's  name.  To  revert  to  our  first  characterization  of 
his  book,  —  it  is  admirably  humane  and  unprejudiced,  and  gives  an 
impression  of  decided  originality  of  mind  ;  but  it  is  distractingly  diffuse 
and  inconclusive. 


Handbook  of  Psychology.  Feeling  and  Will.  By  JAMES  MARK 
BALDWIN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  'in  the  University  of  Toronto.  New 
York,  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1891.  —  pp.  xi,  394. 

In  this  volume  we  have  the  realization  of  the  promise  made  by  the 
author  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  first  part  of  his 
Handbook  of  Psychology  —  "Senses  and  Intellect."  As  was  to  have 
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been  expected,  the  breadth  of  view  and  clearness  of  conception,  which 
had  won  for  the  earlier  volume  the  cordial  recognition  of  the  most 
eminent  psychologists,  have  here  been  successfully  operative  in  straight- 
ening out  some  of  the  "  confusion,  illusion  and  relation "  which  has 
made  the  subject  of  'Feeling'  the  dark  continent  of  psychological 
exploration.  And  as  was  to  have  been  expected  too,  we  find  not 
merely  a  logical  arrangement  of  generally  accepted  facts  and  principles, 
but  positive  contributions  to  the  science.  Still,  the  work  is  less  to  be 
considered  a  vehicle  for  the  publication  of  original  views  and  the  results 
of  investigations  than  as  a  university  text-book,  —  a  function  for  which 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  book,  with  its  copious  references  to 
psychological  literature,  and  its  '  problems '  given  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  well  fit  it. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  a  work  on  the  feelings  and  the  will, 
contained  in  less  than  four  hundred  loosely  printed  pages,  of  which 
eighty-four  are  given  up  to  a  consideration  of  "  The  Nervous  System  " 
and  "  The  Nervous  System  and  Consciousness,  "  must  show  either  sins 
of  omission  or  of  superficiality.  But  the  fulness  of  the  table  of  contents 
would  preclude  the  one,  as  the  scholarship  shown  in  "  The  Senses  and 
Intellect "  would  make  the  latter  impossible.  Condensation  is  obtained 
partly  through  compactness  of  statement,  partly  through  the  free  use  of 
space-saving  technical  terms.  Of  the  need  "of  the  latter  in  Psychology 
there  is  no  doubt,  not  alone  to  save  time  and  space,  but  to  replace  or 
set  aside  the  traditional,  popular  terms  with  their  many  colorings  of 
meanings.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  in  this  respect  the  author  has  gone  a 
trifle  too  far,  —  his  pages  bristle  with  '  coefficients  '  of  all  kinds  —  co- 
efficients of  reality,  of  belief,  of  right  —  coefficients  ethical,  sesthetical 
and  logical. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  too,  that  at  this  stage  of  Psychology,  full, 
clear  descriptions  of  the  contents  of  consciousness  are  desirable,  even 
at  the  risk  of  clumsiness  of  construction,  and  that  time  and  space-saving 
terms  are,  even  for  practical  psychologists,  too  apt  to  be  thought-saving 
terms.  As  Mill  says,  "  We  must  ever  be  living  in  habitual  contempla- 
tion of  the  phenomena  themselves,  and  not  resting  in  our  familiarity 
with  the  words  which  express  them."  Further  condensation  is  effected 
by  the  frequent  use  of  compact  general  statements  without  much 
illustration  —  a  practice  which  we  surmise  will  make  the  book  fairly  hard 
reading  for  those  whose  training  has  been  limited  to  the  usual  collegiate 
term  of  Psychology.  This  is  not  saying  that  Professor  Baldwin  has  not 
carefully  thought  out  what  he  has  to  say,  and  expressed  his  thoughts 
with  clearness,  but  it  does  mean  that  he  who  reads  this  book  with  un- 
derstanding will  have  to  supply  no  small  amount  of  context  out  of  the 
works  to  which  references  are  given. 
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The  author  prefaces  his  discussion  of  the  nervous  system  by  saying, 
"  It  would  be  entirely  gratuitous  as  well  as  misleading  to  burden  an 
exposition  of  mental  processes  with  a  mass  of  detailed  physiological 
data.  .  .  .  This  has  been  done  too  much  in  the  '  physiological  psy- 
chologies.' "  Still,  the  claims  of  Physiology  are  so  far  recognized  that 
forty  pages  are  given  to  the  consideration  of  nerve-structure  and  pro- 
cesses. Postulating  that  all  mental  processes  are  correlated  with  physical 
changes,  that  there  is  a  uniform  psycho-physical  connection  (p.  2),  the 
author  advocates  the  'dynamic '  theory  of  nervous  action  —  i.e.  "that  the 
nervous  system  is  a  living  organism  instinct  with  nervous  force  or  neural 
properties  throughout"  (p.  20).  This  is  assuredly  the  philosophical 
theory,  but  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  in  so  far  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  phenomena  of  contrast,  is  not  without  flaw.  The  terms  '  neurility ' 
and  '  sentience '  are  adopted  to  designate  respectively  the  functions  of 
conduction  and  registration;  sentience  includes  integration,  retention 
and  selection.  Under  the  head  of  '  selection '  we  think  it  would  '  puz- 
zle '  the  undergraduate  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  *  memory '  in  the 
case  of  the  brainless  carp  (p.  27).  Inhibition  is  considered  "possible 
in  proportion  as  the  system  grows  away  from  a  single  line  of  action  and 
reaction  toward  a  complex  interplay  of  force-pressures  "  (p.  37).  Still, 
it  is  well  to  call  to  mind  that  the  comparative  lack  of  reflex  action  in 
the  spinal  cord  of  man  is  attributed  not  to  cerebral  inhibition,  but  to 
want  of  reflex  mechanism  in  the  cord  (Foster's  Phys.  IIP,  p.  918). 
In  the  laws  of  habit  and  accommodation  and  their  results  as  transmitted 
by  generation  according  to  the  laws  of  inheritance,  are  found  the  general 
conception  of  nervous  function  (p.  49). 

Consciousness  is  divided  into  passive,  reactive,  and  voluntary,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  recognition  given  to  '  passive  consciousness,'  i.e.  the 
purely  affective  state  of  mind,  must  influence  future  theories  of  sense- 
attention.  In  combating  Maudsley's  theory  of  the  organic  unity  of 
consciousness,  the  author  has  taken  full  space,  and  given  an  acute  analy- 
sis that  makes  us  regret  the  more  the  compression  of  other  parts  of  his 
work.  "  Sensibility  is  the  primary  and  most  general  form  of  conscious- 
ness" (p.  84)  and  "sensation  is  a  form  of  sensibility."  Perhaps  it  is 
impossible  in  this  connection  to  avoid  the  consideration  of  the  relativity 
of  sense-qualities  and  of  contrast.  But  there  is  hardly  any  psycholog- 
ical doctrine  which  is  to  be  more  cautiously  treated  than  that  of  rela- 
tivity. Stumpf  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  less 
than  five  different  laws  of  relativity  (Ton-Psychologie,  I,  p.  10).  More- 
over, many  of  the  so-called  phenomena  of  contrast,  notably  in  sound, 
yet  lack  experimental  confirmation. 

After  sensation  and  knowledge  and  the  several  classes  of  feelings 
comes  the  discussion  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Here  the  definitions  of  the 
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older  psychologists  are  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  the  develop- 
ment factor.  "  Pleasure  is  the  conscious  effect  of  that  which  makes  for 
the  continuance  of  the  bodily  life  or  its  advancement"  (p.  126),  'life ' 
being  here  equivalent  to  life-development  as  well  as  to  simple  life.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  statement  of  the  objective  conditions  of  pleasure  ;  what  it 
is  psychologically  remains  unanswered.  In  the  section  on  Ideal  Feeling, 
interest,  reality,  and  belief  are  discussed.  In  marking  off  '  reality  feel- 
ing '  from  belief,  the  author  introduces  a  new  distinction  into  Psychology. 
"  The  phrase  '  reality  feeling '  denotes  the  fundamental  modification  of 
consciousness  which  attaches  to  the  presentative  side  of  sensational  states 
— the  feeling  which  means,  as  the  child  afterwards  learns,  that  an  object 
is  really  there"  (p.  149).  Belief  is  more  representative,  and  "indicates 
the  amount  of  assurance  we  have  at  the  time  that  an  object  is  there." 
The  distinction  is  new,  though  the  facts  had  been  noticed  before,  par- 
ticularly, as  the  author  notes,  by  Bain.  We  have  not  space  to  discuss 
this  highly  interesting  subject  in  full,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author 
in  identifying  reality  feeling  with  passive  consciousness;  to  say  that 
existence  (at  the  dawn  of  consciousness)  is  simply  presence,  that  pres- 
ence is  existence  and  that  whatever  is  in  consciousness  is  real  (p.  150), 
seems  simply  a  matter,  not  of  fact,  but  of  dialectics.  Preyer's  child, 
on  the  first  day  of  its  life,  changed  its  expression  when  its  face  was 
shaded  from  the  light.  Here  it  seems  to  us  that  the  reality  feeling  was 
present,  i.e.  not  in  the  passive  consciousness,  but  in  the  reactive  sense, 
consciousness  containing  as  a  germ  the  element  of  volition,  which  later 
on  forms  an  essential  part  of  belief. 

Following  German  classifications,  the  author  divides  the  special  ideal 
feelings  or  emotions  into  emotions  of  activity  and  emotions  of  content, 
but  under  the  heading  of  '  emotions  of  relation '  we  find  a  new  point 
of  view  in  the  treatment  of  '  conceptual  emotions/  i.e.  emotions  accom- 
panying those  processes  of  thought  which  just  fall  short  of  judgment. 

The  discussion  of  the  will  proper  is  preceded  by  a  section  on  the 
motor  consciousness.  We  wish,  here,  that  the  law  of  '  mental  dynamo- 
genesis  '  had  received  full  illustration,  as  again  we  wish  that  more  facts 
had  been  adduced  to  show  "  there  is  often  attention  which  gives  us 
knowledge  by  simple  reflex  stimulation"  (p.  293).  In  calling  attention 
to  *  suggestion '  as  a  motor  stimulus,  a  valuable  contribution  is  made  to 
Psychology,  but  in  terming  instinctive  action  '  reflex '  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  mechanical  precision  and  invariability  of  instincts  is  made 
too  prominent.  In  the  fiat  of  voluntary  action  Professor  Baldwin  finds 
seven  distinct  elements,  and  in  the  '  neget '  of  negative  volition  the  ele- 
ment of  '  conflict '  in  addition.  Volition  in  muscular  action  is  marked 
off  from  the  volition  of  attention  and  it  is  shown  that  the  two  forms 
may  often  be  distinguished  in  consciousness.  As  of  these  two  the  act 
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of  attention  is  the  fundamental  form,  the  problem  of  volition  resolves 
itself  into  the  problem  of  voluntary  attention.  Volition  results  from  a 
more  or  less  complex  aggregation  of  motives  which  exhaust  the  possible 
alternatives  of  present  action.  In  general  these  motives  are  comprised 
in  two  classes  —  affects  and  ends  —  and  the  value  of  the  affects  lies  in 
brightening  and  strengthening  the  ends.  But  this  picturing  of  ends  is 
not  different  from  the  picturing  of  anything  else — it  is  an  ordinary  act 
of  apperception.  "  Just  as  soon  as  the  elements  of  the  end-complex 
cease  to  act  as  partial  influences,  causing  the  movements  of  attention  by 
their  very  vividness,  and  the  attention  gets  its  hold  upon  its  integrated 
content  as  a  grand  related  situation,  the  fiat  goes  forth  "  (p.  355).  Voli- 
tional apperception  is  therefore  a  case  of  general  apperception  with  an 
"  explicit  motor  reference."  Lack  of  space  prevents  anything  more  than 
the  above  presentation  of  the  bare  skeleton  of  Professor  Baldwin's  views 
in  regard  to  voluntary  action,  as  it  prevents  any  discussion  of  them.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  parts  of  a  book  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
distinctly  raises  the  level  of  psychological  thought  in  America. 

FRANK  ANGELL. 

Psychology.  By  WILLIAM  JAMES,  Professor  of  Psychology  in 
Harvard  University.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1892.  —  pp. 
xiii,  478.  [American  Science  Series,  Briefer  Course.] 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  author's  Principles  of  Psychology,  which 
appeared  in  two  large  volumes  in  1890.  About  two-fifths  of  the  volume 
is  new,  either  in  matter  or  form  ;  the  rest  is  '  scissors  and  paste.'  The 
omissions  have  the  effect  of  condensing,  but  not  of  obscuring ;  indeed, 
the  results  stand  out  more  clearly  when  extricated  from  the  processes 
and  raw  materials  in  which,  throughout  the  larger  work,  they  were  left 
embedded.  But  a  mistake  was  surely  made  in  dropping  the  fine  chap- 
ter on  the  Perception  of  Reality  (Vol.  II,  pp.  283-322).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  additions  have  been  most  judicious.  The  new  chapters 
on  the  various  senses  are  indispensable  to  students  who  come  to  psy- 
chology without  some  knowledge  of  physiology.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
a  new  section  on  the  Feelings  also  could  not  have  been  inserted,  but 
there  is  a  vague  promise  of  it  for  a  later  edition.  The  statement  that 
'  harmful '  and  '  useless '  states  of  consciousness  are  not  treated, 
because  they  form  the  subject-matter  of  psychiatry  and  aesthetics 
(pp.  4-5 ) ,  is  misleading  and  unnecessary. 

Although  the  number  of  text-books  in  psychology  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  some  of  them  are  of  unusual  merit,  teachers  and  students  will 
alike  welcome  the  new  competitor  with  which  Professor  James  has 
enriched  the  market.  It  has  great  and  unique  excellences.  In  the 
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first  place,  Professor  James  has  the  gift  of  sight  and  insight.  When  he 
looks  into  his  mind,  he  actually  sees  what  is  a-doing  or  a-happening 
there.  In  power  of  introspective  vision,  he  has  no  equal  among  living 
psychologists.  In  the  second  place,  he  has  the  gift  of  tongues,  —  the 
artist's  faculty  of  vividly  and  accurately  describing  what  he  has  observed. 
Accordingly,  the  book  before  us  is  a  wonderfully  graphic  portrayal  of 
the  concrete  facts  of  our  mental  life.  This  in  itself  is  a  great  matter. 
For  if,  as  I  agree  with  Professor  James  in  thinking,  psychology  is  still 
in  the  condition  of  chemistry  before  Lavoisier  (p.  468),  the  great 
desideratum,  without  which  theorizing  will  be  of  little  avail,  is  facts, 
more  facts,  and  more  accurate  facts.  But  apart  from  this  service  to  the 
science,  what  a  service  it  is  to  the  student  to  force  him  to  look  steadily 
at  his  entire  conscious  states  as  they  are  concretely  present  to  him  ! 
Professor  James  casts  out  the  definite  images  of  traditional  psychology. 
He  bids  us  look  at  every  state  of  consciousness  in  connection  with  the 
"halo  or  penumbra  that  surrounds  and  escorts  it"  (p.  166). 

But  though  by  endowment  an  introspective  psychologist,  Professor 
James  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  experimental  and  physiological  psychol- 
ogy. The  results  of  such  objective  investigation  he  combines  most  hap- 
pily with  his  own  descriptions.  When  he  figures  as  a  physiologist 
merely,  as  in  the  chapter  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  he  evinces  a 
rare  power  of  interpreting  technical  subjects  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
unscientific  intelligence.  Here  and  everywhere  throughout  the  volume 
he  has  a  way  of  gathering  up  the  substance  of  an  exposition  or  argu- 
ment, and  discharging  it  in  a  brilliant  flash  that  makes  the  dullest  vision 
tingle.  "  Splice  the  outer  extremity  of  our  optic  nerves  to  our  ears,  and 
that  of  our  auditory  nerves  to  our  eyes,  [and]  we  should  hear  the  light- 
ning and  see  the  thunder"  (p.  12).  "The  Object  ...  of  the  baby 
[consciousness]  is  one  big,  blooming,  buzzing  Confusion"  (p.  16). 
"The  impulse  to  pray  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
whilst  the  innermost  of  the  empirical  selves  of  a  man  is  a  Self  of  the 
social  sort,  it  yet  can  find  its  only  adequate  Socius  in  an  ideal  world  " 
(p.  192). 

The  standpoint  of  the  text-book  is  the  conception  of  psychology  as  a 
natural  science.  The  aim  is  to  describe  and  explain  states  of  conscious- 
ness. We  have  already  spoken  of  the  descriptive  work,  let  us  now 
turn  to  the  explanatory.  Here  Professor  James  seems  scarcely  con- 
sistent. He  insists,  in  accordance  with  the  postulates  of  current  psy- 
chology, that  mental  action,  as  to  its  happening,  though  not  as  to  its 
nature,  is  the  effect  of  brain-action,  that  is,  of  mechanical  processes. 
But  if  this  is,  as  he  holds,  the  fundamental  working  hypothesis  of  the 
science,  then,  just  because  it  explains  everything  in  a  general  way,  it 
explains  nothing  in  particular.  Suppose  we  knew  the  cerebral  processes 
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corresponding  to  every  change  of  consciousness,  psychology  would  not 
have  achieved  its  mission ;  it  would  still  need  to  interpret  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  the  subjective  series  to  one  another,  and  of  complexes 
to  their  elements.  Of  course  Professor  James  does  so  explain  them ; 
but  the  physiological  counterpart,  which  is  surely  the  starting-point 
merely,  seems  to  him  the  goal  of  psychological  explanation.  To  meet 
its  demands,  he  imagines  cerebral  processes  which  are  sometimes  noth- 
ing more  than  a  transliteration  of  the  psychical.  His  object,  no  doubt, 
is  to  work  the  physiological  hypothesis  "  for  all  it  is  worth,"  in  order 
that  its  results  may  be  brought  out  as  fully  as  possible.  But  has  not 
this  praiseworthy  desire  sometimes  led  him  to  underestimate  the  value 
of  purely  psychological  explanation  ? 

Another  result  of  "the  materialistic  task"  (p.  7)  is  the  almost  inevi- 
table tendency  to  eliminate  activity  from  consciousness.  When  Pro- 
fessor James  is  confronted  by  the  automaton  theory  of  mind  and  the 
necessitarian  theory  of  volition,  he  declares,  though  not  very  emphati- 
cally, for  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  Ego  (pp.  103-104,  444-452). 
But  elsewhere  throughout  the  book  the  Self  is  conceived  as  too  exclu- 
sively passive,  except  perhaps  in  the  chapter  on  Attention.  Now  it 
might  be  objected  that  this  is  a  question  of  metaphysics  rather  than 
of  psychology.  But  as  Professor  James  writes  a  chapter  on  The 
Stream  of  Consciousness,  and  analyzes  the  Self  (chap,  xii)  into  a 
"Stream  of  thought,  each  part  of  which  as '  I '  can  remember  those  which 
went  before,"  etc.,  he  would  scarcely  admit  that  psychology  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  activity  or  passivity  of  mind.  The  question  is  a 
burning  one  among  German  psychologists  at  the  present  day.  Profes- 
sor James  suggests  in  the  Epilogue  (p.  467)  that  the  activity  of  con- 
sciousness is  "  rather  a  postulate  than  a  sensibly  given  fact."  It  is  a 
pity  that,  even  as  a  '  postulate,'  it  had  not  received  fuller  recognition 
in  the  body  of  the  book.  The  Outlines  of  Professor  Hoffding,  who 
also  denies  any  immediate  consciousness  of  mental  activity,  is  neverthe- 
less permeated  with  the  interpretative  influence  of  that '  postulate.' 

I  have  given  prominence  to  what  I  consider  a  defect  in  the  volume, 
because  in  almost  every  respect  it  is  an  admirable  text-book.  The 
larger  work,  which  is  an  ornament  to  American  thought  and  scholar- 
ship, has  proved  itself  a  matchless  treatise  for  class-room  use  in  the  hands 
of  students  who  have  had  elementary  courses  in  psychology  and  meta- 
physics. The  abridgment  is  likely  to  win  even  greater  favor  as  a  manual 
for  beginners.  Besides  the  excellence  of  the  typography  and  paper,  it 
commends  itself  by  a  wealth  of  facts,  an  orderliness  of  arrangement, 
a  recentness  and  variety  of  interest,  and  a-  clear,  forcible,  and  glowingly 
stimulating  style.  T  G  S 
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Psychology :  a  Short  Account  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  F.  S. 
GRANGER,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Philosophy,  Nottingham.  London, 
Methuen  &  Co.,  1891. — pp.  vi,  235. 

The  present  volume  belongs  to  the  University  Extension  Series.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  to  come  into  direct  competition  with  existing  works 
on  psychology  of  recognized  standing,  as  it  is,  for  instance,  of  less  than 
half  the  dimensions  of  either  Professor  Ladd's  or  Professor  James's 
briefer  book  on  the  subject,  besides  being  written  in  more  popular  style. 
It  is  essentially  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  psychology,  and  as  such 
must  be  judged. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  what  modern  psychology 
is  in  such  brief  compass,  but  the  author  has  performed  his  task  well,  on 
the  whole.  One  feature  of  the  book  is  much  to  be  commended :  it  is 
not  a  mere  catalogue  of  facts,  or  digest  of  the  larger  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  science  from  the  author's  point  of 
view.  The  second  chapter,  "  General  Conditions  of  Mental  Develop- 
ment," gives  in  the  briefest  possible  way  some  of  the  more  significant 
facts  of  physiological  psychology.  It  is  necessarily  somewhat  scrappy, 
but  perhaps  worth  the  thirty-five  pages  devoted  to  it.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  subjects  usually  treated  in  an  elementary  psychol- 
ogy. The  order  of  the  chapters  is  not  fortunate.  After  the  chapter  on 
"  Sensation,"  come  those  on  "  Laws  of  Mind,"  "  Memory,"  "  Reason- 
ing," "Perception,"  etc.  This  unnecessary  separation  of  the  treatment 
of  sensation  and  that  of  perception  would  tend  to  give  the  student  the 
impression,  not  sufficiently  guarded  against  in  the  chapter  on  "  Sensa- 
tion," that  pure  sensations  are  among  our  actual  states  of  consciousness. 
It  also  seems  like  a  curious  inversion  to  treat  of  reasoning  before  percep- 
tion. The  same  infelicity  as  to  order  of  exposition  is  sometimes  shown 
within  the  chapters,  a  conspicuous  instance  of  which  is  the  treatment  of 
the  association  of  ideas.  In  the  section  entitled  "Association,"  in  the 
short  chapter  on  "Laws  of  Mind,"  association  by  contiguity  alone  is 
described.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Memory,"  however,  section  on  "  Sug- 
gestion," association  by  similarity  and  association  by  contrast  are  also 
described,  and  described  first,  though  the  author  regards  association  by 
contiguity  as  the  fundamental  form. 

Professor  James  has  well  said  that  when  psychology  approaches  meta- 
physics "  one  must  be  impartially  naif  or  impartially  critical."  The 
author  has  wisely  decided  to  be  the  former  in  the  present  little  book, 
but  one  is  inclined  to  object  to  language  like  that  used  on  page  15, 
where  he  says,  "  All  cases  ...  in  which  a  mental  effect  follows  upon 
a  physical  cause  are  instances  of  physical  laws."  Other  examples  of  this 
inexact  use  of  words  might  be  cited,  as  well  as  certain  cases  of  dogma- 
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tism  upon  controverted  points.     These  latter,  however,  are  almost  inevi- 
table in  an  elementary  text-book. 

But  the  faults  of  the  book,  of  which  the  above  are  examples,  are  not 
such  as  seriously  to  impair  its  value.  It  is  eminently  readable,  and  is 
reliable  in  all  essential  respects  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  little  book  will  be  instrumental  in  interesting  a  class  of  readers  in 
psychology  who  would  hardly  be  reached  directly  by  the  more  advanced 
works  on  the  subject.  ERNEOT 


Untcrsuchungen  ilbcr  die  Schdtzung  von  Schallintensitaten  nach 
der  Methode  der  mittleren  Abstufungen.  Inaugural  Dissertation  zur 
Erlangung  der  Doctor  wurde  der  hohen  philosophischen  Facultat  der 
Universitat  Leipzig  eingereicht  von  FRANK  ANGELL,  B.S.  Leipzig, 
1891.  —  pp.  58. 

This  essay,  accepted  by  the  University  of  Leipzig  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  begins  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  two  classes  of  hypothe- 
ses underlying  the  considerations  of  Weber's  law,  namely,  the  hypothesis 
of  absolute  and  that  of  relative  differences.  According  to  the  former 
the  absolute  differences  of  sensation  are  the  same  as  long  as  the  relation 
of  the  variations  of  the  stimulus  are  the  same  ;  according  to  the  latter 
as  long  as  the  relation  of  the  variation  of  a  sensation  to  that  sensation 
is  the  same  the  relation  of  the  stimulus  to  its  variation  remains  constant. 
The  results  of  the  method  of  successive  gradations  (mittlere  Abstufun- 
geti)  are  regarded  as  the  strongest  proof  against  the  relation-hypothesis  ; 
when  three  sensations  are  so  arranged  in  intensity  that  the  second  occu- 
pies the  middle  position  between  the  extremes  it  is  evident  that  the 
differences  between  it  and  the  extremes  are  considered  equal.  The  rela- 
tion-hypothesis is  of  a  rather  hyper-psychological  character.  As  Dr. 
Angell  has  pointed  out,  according  to  its  supporters  the  differences 
between  strong  sensations  are  greater  than  the  corresponding  (judged  as 
the  same  ?)  differences  between  weaker  sensations.  It  seems  that  the 
difference  between  sensations  has  been  turned  into  a  sensation  —  a  dif- 
ference-sensation. According  to  Merkel,  a  supporter  of  the  relation- 
hypothesis,  Weber's  law  would  be  confirmed  if  by  the  method  of 
successive  gradations  the  middle  stimulus  was  the  arithmetic  middle; 
just  how  this  could  be,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  if  such  a  result 
is  required  to  prove  that  hypothesis,  Dr.  Angell's  experiments  have  com- 
pletely disproved  it. 

In  his  consideration  of  the  relation-hypothesis  Merkel  was  led  to 
assert  that  we  could  determine  the  half  of  a  given  sensation  or  twice  it 
just  as  well  as  the  just  perceptible  difference.  Aside  from  all  theoretical 
considerations  the  question  arises  :  is  it  possible  to  measure  intensities 
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directly  on  one  another  ?  This  can  be  answered  only  by  experiment ; 
one  case  of  it,  the  determination  of  the  double  intensity  of  a  given 
noise,  is  undertaken  in  the  present  essay.  The  noise  was  produced  by 
a  small  ivory  ball  falling  from  a  given  height  on  a  hard  board.  Accord- 
ing to  Starke's  previous  determinations  on  the  same  apparatus  the 
intensity  of  the  noise  is  proportional  to  the  height  of  fall.  The  referee 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  "  Versuchsthier  "  in  an  investigation  of  the 
same  problem  and  with  the  same  apparatus,  in  which  the  leader  of  the 
investigation  was  unable  to  obtain  any  results  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  both  apparatus  and  method.  He,  perhaps  better 
than  any  one  else,  can  appreciate  the  care  and  patience  shown  in  Dr. 
AngelPs  investigation  (e.g.  see  p.  24).  Indeed,  the  essay  can  be  held 
up  as  a  model  to  our  American  workers  who  are  only  too  inclined  to 
rush  through  an  investigation  per  express. 

The  results  obtained  can  be  condensed  by  saying  that  for  a  noise  pro- 
duced by  a  ball  falling  13.5  cm.  the  double  intensity  was  found  when  the 
ball  fell  about  2-J-  or  2\  times  as  far,  for  a  noise  produced  by  a  fall  of  27 
cm.  the  double  was  a  little  less  than  twice,  for  40.5  cm.  it  was  about  1.85 
times,  for  54  cm.  about  1.85  times.  Although  these  noises  were  neither 
very  loud  nor  very  weak,  yet  the  variation  of  the  relation  between  the 
double  of  the  stimulus  and  the  double  of  the  sensation  is  considerable. 
This  variation  is  well  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  observer  had  to 
learn  what  was  meant  by  a  double  intensity,  also  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  number  of  steps  employed  in  approaching  the  double  and  from  the 
influence  of  unconscious  suggestion.  The  conclusion,  however,  is  drawn 
(p.  58)  that  the  method  of  double  stimuli  cannot  count  as  a  psycho- 
physical  method.  This  conclusion,  it  seems  to  the  referee,  is  not  quite 
justified  by  the  experiments. 

The  concussion  of  two  bodies  produces  an  irregular  periodic  vibration 
of  the  air,  generally  starting  with  a  maximum  displacement  and  more  or 
less  rapidly  and  irregularly  decreasing ;  see  the  figures  in  Hermann, 
Handbuch  der  Physiologic,  III  (2).  To  such  a  given  vibration,  there 
corresponds  a  percept  having  several  characteristics,  among  which  there 
are  those  called  quality  and  intensity.  When  the  two  bodies  meet  in 
concussion  with  a  different  energy  a  vibration  of  an  analogous  kind 
is  produced,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  amplitudes  of  each  of  the 
phases  of  displacement  is  correspondingly  increased  without  other 
change.  Even  if  this  were  so,  yet  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  per- 
cept of  the  noise  has  not  changed  in  quality  as  well  as  intensity.  More- 
over, for  tones  the  intensity  of  the  percept  is  a  complicated  function  of 
the  amplitude  and  the  pitch.  Even  for  a  single  simple  tone  the  psycho- 
logical intensity  varies  in  the  same  sense  as  the  amplitude,  but  is  in  no 
wise  directly  proportional  to  it,  the  relation  being  much  more  compli- 
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cated.  This  uncertainty  as  to  what  actually  happens  showed  itself 
clearly  when  the  energy  of  the  colliding  bodies  was  varied  by  using  balls 
of  different  weights;  as  Dr.  Angell  says  (p.  14),  this  method  produces 
a  change  in  quality  as  well  as  in  intensity.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  a 
variation  of  the  energy  by  varying  the  height  of  fall  also  produces 
a  change  in  quality.  We  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  abstract  from  a 
consideration  of  anything  but  the  intensity,  but  even  an  unconscious 
difference  can  influence  the  decision.  Taking  these  facts  into  consider- 
ation, the  amount  of  variation  from  the  double  of  the  stimulus  corre- 
sponding to  a  double  sensation  is  really  less  than  would  be  expected. 
The  great  care  exercised  in  this  case  has  reduced  the  variation  in  gen- 
eral to  less  than  20%.  Finally,  it  is  no  objection  to  the  method  of 
multiple  stimuli  that  we  have  to  learn  to  estimate  intensities ;  the  same 
is  true  of  all  estimations  of  length,  time,  etc. 

The  latter  half  of  the  dissertation  is  devoted  to  a  proof  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  method  of  successive  gradations  to  intensities  of  noise  and 
to  determining  whether  the  estimated  middle  intensity  follows  any  law. 

The  variation  of  the  middle  stimulus  can  be  regular  or  irregular.  If 
regular,  the  successive  steps  by  which  it  is  varied  can  be  different  in 
direction,  in  size,  in  number,  and  in  the  point  of  starting.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  difference  in  size  is  shown  in  tables  IV,  V,  and  VI.  To 
eliminate  the  influence  of  the  point  of  starting  this  was  varied  as  much 
as  possible.  The  influence  of  these  matters  is  so  great  that  Dr.  Angell 
remarks :  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  our  experiments  the  factors 
of  expectation  and  habit  are  within  quite  distant  limits  much  more  influ- 
ential in  the  estimates  than  the  intensity  of  the  varied  stimulus  itself " 
(p.  36).  Recourse  was  had  to  irregular  variations  of  the  middle  stim- 
ulus in  the  manner  employed  by  Lorenz.  Various  intensities  between 
the  two  extremes  were  judged  as  above  (o),  at  (;//),  or  below  (u)  the 

middle  ;  then  o'  and  u'  were  taken  thus  :  o'  =  o  +  -    and  u'=  u  +  — . 

2  2 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  satisfactory  form  of  the  method  of  successive 
gradations  as  applied  to  successive  stimuli.  The  results  are  excellently 
shown  in  the  accompanying  plate.  The  confirmation  of  Weber's  law 
which  here  occurs  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  on  that 

subject. 

E.  W.  SCRIPTURE. 


Le  Cervelet  et  ses  Fonctions,  par  FREDERIC  COURMONT.     Paris, 
Alcan,  1891.  —  8vo.,   pp.  600. 

The  cerebellum,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  considered  by  our  contempo- 
rary physiology  to  have  any  special  connection  with  consciousness,  but  is 
treated  as  a  co-ordinator  of  sensory  and  locomotor  functions  exclusively. 
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Most  physiologists,  however,  readily  admit  that  the  functions  of  this  large 
and  complicated  organ  are  still  very  obscure.  Dr.  Courmont's  book  is 
assuredly  the  most  systematic  attempt  yet  made  to  throw  light  into  the 
darkness.  He  believes  that  the  evidence  points  to  a  distinct  psychic 
function  for  the  cerebellum.  As  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the 
organs  of  the  intellectual  processes,  so  the  cerebellum,  according  to 
him,  is  the  organ  of  the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  emotions. 

This  rather  startling  thesis  is  defended  at  great  length,  but  in  so  clear 
and  well-ordered  a  way  that  the  book  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  read. 
After  three  chapters,  abounding  (like  all  the  chapters  of  the  book), 
with  quotations  from  the  most  accredited  authors,  and  destined  to  prove 
the  chaotic  character  of  opinion  about  the  cerebellum,  the  author  begins 
the  methodical  array  of  his  own  proofs,  as  follows  : 

i.  The  histology  of  the  cerebellum  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  their  anatomical  union  is  extremely  intimate. 

2  and  3.  The  cerebellum  receives  important  contributions  from  the 
posterior  or  sensitive  columns  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  the  clinical 
reports  which  are  supposed  to  prove  that  cerebellar-lesions  do  not 
affect  the  '  mind,'  are  either  full  of  omissions  or  do  contain  references 
to  emotional  disorder,  either  of  defect  or  excess.  These  facts  war- 
rant the  presumption  that  the  cerebellum  has  psychic  functions  of  some 
kind. 

4.  The  vivisections  of  Vulpian  and  Ferrier  show  that  animals  still  give 
signs  of  pain  after  the  hemispheres  are  removed.     Now  the  cerebellum 
is  as  likely  to  be  the  source  of  this  pain,  as  the  pons  or  medulla,  one 
or  other  of  which  is  usually  held  responsible  for  it. 

5.  The  record  of  clinical  observations  where  the  cerebellum  alone  has 
been  found  diseased  shows  unmistakably  the  connection  between  this 
organ  and  the  emotional  life.     Where  the  disease  is  irritative,  e.g.  in 
cases   of  tubercles,    tumors,   or  sclerosis,   abscess,   etc.,  we   may  find 
hypochondria,  melancholy,  irascibility,  and  especially  terror.    Sometimes 
these  symptoms  alternate  with  hilarity.     Loud  cries  are  a  very  frequent 
symptom  ;  and  though  in  many  cases  they  are  due  to  intense  pain  in  the 
head,  in  other  cases  they  occur  where  there  is  no  concomitant  pain. 
The  peculiar  expression  of  pain  or  anxiety  in  the  face  is  often  noted. 
The  emotional  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  cries,  are  apt  to  appear  paroxys- 
mally.     Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  lesion  is  destructive,  a  profound 
indifference  or  apathy  is  noted,  even  with  intelligence  preserved.     [The 
lesions  in  many  of  Dr.  Courmont's  quoted  cases  are  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable as  irritative  or  destructive.  —  W.  J.]     Lesions  of  the  pons 
(which  anatomically  is  essentially  the  commissure  of  the  two  cerebellar 
halves)  show  the  same  results  as  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  itself. 

6.  In  woman,  in  whom,  as  compared  with  man,  the  emotional  life 
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preponderates,  the  cerebellum  is  relatively  to  the  cerebrum  larger  than 
in  man. 

7.  Alcohol,  which  affects  the  motor  co-ordinations  carried  on  by  the 
cerebellum,  affects  first  of  all  and  chiefly  the  emotions. 

8.  Rats  whose  cerebellum  was  extirpated  by  Dr.  Courmont  ceased 
to  give  any  signs  of  fear  or  anger. 

9.  Comparative  anatomy  shows  that  the  development  of  the  cere- 
bellum runs  parallel  with  the  activity  of  the  emotional  life.     Whales 
show  great  affection  for  their  young,  dolphins  cry  aloud  and  weep,  and 
seals  and  sea-lions  are  notorious  for  the  vivacity  of  all  their  feelings ; 
but  all  these  animals  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  complication  of 
the   cerebellum.      In  reptiles,  which  are  emotionally  at  the  opposite 
extreme,  the  cerebellum  is  at  its  minimum.     Compare  also  birds  with 
fishes.     The  only  fishes  which  show  much  emotional  life  are  the  sharks 
and  rays,  and  in  them  the  cerebellum  is  exceptionally  developed. 

10.  The  nerves  concerned  with  the  emotions  and  their  expression 
can  be  traced  into  the  cerebellum  or  into  the  region  of  its  stem  (pons, 
valve  of  Vieussens,  restiform  bodies).     Such  are  the  pathetic,  the  tri- 
geminal,  the  facial,  and  the  auditory. 

11.  Emotional  insanity  may  coexist  with  sound  senses  and  intellect. 
In  many  cases  of  this  sort  the  cerebellum  has  been  found  diseased.     In 
general  paralysis  the  cerebellum  is  usually  affected  where  the  psychic 
sensibility  is  increased. 

12.  The  cerebellum  is  a  sensitive  organ,  not  only  by  its  anatomical 
connections,  but  by  the  evidence  of  direct  pricking,  etc.,  and  of  intense 
pain  when  it  is  diseased.     Hypersesthesia  and  other  disturbances  of  tac- 
tile sensibility  are  among  the  most  constant  results  of  its  injury.     The 
motor  disturbances  which  are  also  observed  must  be  regarded  as  indi- 
rect results,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  reflex  paralysis. 

Dr.  Courmont's  conclusion  is  that  whilst  the  cerebral  hemispheres  pos- 
sess whatever  sensory  functions  are  sufficient  for  the  cognitive  life,  to  the 
cerebellum  those  concerned  in  psychic  sensibility,  properly  so  called, 
such  as  pleasure,  pain,  emotional  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  bodily  condi- 
tion, are  assigned.  Dr.  Courmont  uses  the  term  psychic  sensibility  with- 
out any  particular  analysis.  In  general  this  lack  of  minute  analysis  gives 
to  his  book  a  certain  old-fashioned  air.  The  day  is  past  when  such  lump- 
terms  as  *  reason '  or  '  intelligence  '  can  be  assigned  as  the  functions  of 
such  a  lump-organ  as  the  *  brain.'  Both  on  the  mental  and  the  anatom- 
ical side  we  now  distinguish  elements  and  try  to  correlate  them.  But 
our  author  still  treats  the  cerebellum  as  a  whole,  not  distinguishing  the 
vermis  from  the  lateral  lobes  any  more  expressly  than  he  distinguishes 
bodily  pain  from  l  sentiments.'  The  reader  has  many  doubts  as  he  goes 
along.  Destructive  and  irritative  lesions  are  by  no  means  consistently 
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held  apart  in  his  pages.  Locomotor  functions  are  too  little  kept  in 
view.  The  physiology  of  emotional  expression  is  not  brought  into  evi- 
dence at  all.  There  are,  it  is  well  known,  cases  in  which  the  face  is 
paralyzed  for  voluntary  movements,  but  reacts  in  emotion.  Could  not 
these  have  been  studied  ?  Bechterew  has  recently  concluded  from  vivi- 
sections that  the  thalami  have  to  do  with  emotional  expression.  In  the 
array  of  cerebellum  cases  quoted  by  Nothnagel  in  his  Topische  Diag- 
nostik,  emotional  disturbance  is  mentioned,  if  our  count  is  correct,  only 
twice.  Dr.  Courmont  would  explain  this  as  the  result  of  the  traditional 
parti-pris  to  notice  only  two  things,  namely,  absence  of  '  intellectual ' 
symptoms,  and  disturbances  of  co-ordination.  It  may  be  so,  but  the 
point  seems  a  little  overstrained.  In  brief,  then,  the  book  before  us  is 
rather  that  of  a  man  of  '  one  idea '  than  of  an  all-round  investigator. 
Such  a  book,  however,  may  be  an  extremely  valuable  breaker  of  ground, 
and  it  will  be  strange  if  our  author's  theory  does  not  prove  the  starting- 
point  of  a  great  deal  of  fresh  observation  and  experimentation  upon  the 
decidedly  mysterious  organ  of  which  it  treats.  All  that  one  can  now 
say  is  that  he  has  established  a  presumption  that  emotions  and  vocal 
expressions,  of  a  painful  kind  especially,  have  some  connection  with  the 
cerebellum.  Finally,  if  Dr.  Courmont  had  used  fewer  commas,  his  book 
would  have  been  even  smoother  reading  than, it  is.  ^  TAMES 

The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy.  An  Essay  in  the  Form  of 
Lectures.  By  JOSIAH  ROYCE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  Harvard  University.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  & 
Co.,  1892.  — pp.  xv,  519. 

The  nucleus  of  this  book  was  a  number  of  non-technical  lectures,  in 
which  the  author  attempted  to  describe  to  a  circle  of  friends  something 
in  regard  to  the  chief  names  and  problems  of  modern  philosophy. 
After  being  enlarged  several  times,  and  delivered  before  public  audi- 
ences in  Harvard  University  and  elsewhere,  the  author  now  presents 
them  to  the  public  in  book  form,  under  the  above  title.  The  work  has 
two  main  divisions.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  an  historical  account 
of  the  most  prominent  philosophical  thinkers  and  their  problems,  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time.  In  the  second  part  we 
have  the  author's  own  confession  of  philosophical  faith,  which,  he  claims, 
is  not  without  originality.  His  doctrine  however  he  tells  us,  is  no  new 
gospel,  but  a  reconstruction,  a  synthesis  of  truths  discovered  through  a 
study  of  the  history  of  thought. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  simple  and  non-technical  fashion,  the  style 
is  easy  and  unconventional,  and  the  treatment  of  problems,  though 
sometimes  diffuse,  is  always  interesting.  The  artistic  biographical 
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sketches,  the  wealth  of  illustration  and  happy  quotations,  all  combine 
to  render  it  a  most  attractive  work. 

Professor  Royce  frankly  confesses,  and  one  feels  throughout  the 
entire  book,  that  he  is  most  concerned  with  those  problems  of  philoso- 
phy which  deal  more  immediately  with  the  spiritual  interests  of  man- 
kind. "There  is,  after  all,"  he  writes,  "no  beauty  in  a  metaphysical 
system  which  does  not  spring  from  its  value  as  a  record  of  spiritual 
experience"  (p.  23).  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  these  practical  ques- 
tions regarding  our  "  permanent  spiritual  possessions "  must  remain 
problems  to  which  human  reason  can  never  be  indifferent.  Yet  the 
uncharitable  strictures  which  the  author  places  upon  writings  where  this 
interest  does  not  appear,  sound  to  me  suspiciously  like  cant,  and  cer- 
tainly have  no  justification.  A  writer's  human  interests  may  be  not 
less  true  and  deep  because  for  the  time  he  resolutely  keeps  them  out 
of  sight. 

The  author's  purpose,  in  the  historical  section  of  his  work,  is  to  select 
certain  aspects  in  the  systems  of  the  more  prominent  thinkers  which 
seem  to  him  to  be  significant  and  of  permanent  value.  Each  philoso- 
pher becomes  in  his  hands  "  a  character  in  a  story,  an  attitude  towards 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  humanity."  He  carries  out  this  purpose  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired,  and  one  cannot 
help  regretting  that  the  plan  of  his  work  did  not  allow  him  to  include 
Leibniz.  The  whole  history  of  modern  thought  is  illuminated  and  vivi- 
fied by  Professor  Royce's  brilliant  and  masterly  exposition,  from  which 
professional  teachers  of  philosophy  may  obtain  many  useful  hints.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  Berkeley  has  hardly  received  justice  in  this 
sketch.  Grandly  simple  as  was  his  thought,  it  was  yet  so  deep  that  it 
was  misunderstood  by  all  the  philosophers  of  his  time.  And  although 
his  system  may  appear  one-sided  and  incomplete  when  compared  with 
later  expressions  of  idealism,  we  have  still  to  remember  that  they  are 
but  fuller  developments  of  that  principle  which  he  was  the  first  to  empha- 
size. Two  points  are  dwelt  upon  in  dealing  with  Kant.  First,  what 
we  may  perhaps  call  his  heroic  attitude  towards  life  and  the  demands 
of  the  moral  law.  Secondly,  a  truth,  the  consequences  of  which  Kant 
perceived  himself  only  dimly;  viz.  that  experience  implies  a  relation 
to  a  universal  or  transcendental  ego.  The  problem  of  philosophy  after 
Kant  is  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  Universal  Self.  In  the  chapter 
which  deals  with  "  The  Rise  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  the  author 
traces  the  origin  of  this  theory  to  that  historical  movement  which  the 
thinkers  of  the  Romantic  School  were  led  to  undertake  through  their 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  human  spirit.  The  connection  is  a  very 
obvious  one,  although  it  is  one  that  has  not  often  been  pointed  out.  In 
the  same  chapter  he  has  also  very  justly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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the  "  return  to  reality  "  in  our  century  has  not  been  a  return  to  the  outer 
world  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  "  a  return  to  a  world  pervaded 
with  the  spirit  of  idealism."  Our  age  has  given  up  the  attempt  to 
deduce  reality,  and  has  devoted  itself  to  science,  yet  we  must  carry  with 
us  what  we  have  learned  from  idealism.  The  business  of  science,  like 
that  of  philosophy,  is  to  discover  the  laws,  the  ideas,  or  rationality  of 
things. 

With  the  tenth  lecture  begins  the  constructive  part  of  the  work. 
The  author  adopts  the  realistic  position  of  natural  science,  and  seeks  to 
show  that  its  explanations,  when  pressed  to  the  limit,  become  involved 
in  paradoxes  and  contradictions.  The  theory  which  he  examines  is 
that  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  represents  the  world  as  under- 
going a  continuous  process  of  aggregation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  con- 
t  stantly  suffering  loss  of  energy.  To  explain  how  we  may  conceive  this 
process  as  without  a  beginning,  Clifford  has  suggested  that  going  back- 
ward from  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  at  an  indefinite  past 
time  the  molecules  which  now  compose  matter  were  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  This  would  imply  that  the  world  could  only 
exist  in  its  present  condition  if  the  molecules  of  which  it  is  composed 
were  once  actually  an  infinite  distance  apart.  But  this  lands  us  in  an 
absurdity.  It  is  therefore  impossible  the  author  concludes,  to  conceive 
of  a  continuous  process  in  the  same  direction  going  on  through  infinite 
time.  Therefore  the  physical  world,  the  world  in  space  and  time 
where  such  paradoxes  are  inevitable,  is  not  the  truth  of  things.  Although 
I  agree  with  the  conclusion,  it  does  not  seem  to  follow  in  this  case. 
The  author  has  shown  that  Clifford's  postulate  is  untenable,  but  it  is  yet 
quite  possible  that  the  process  of  the  world  maybe  "cyclical";  that 
what  appears  to  us  as  a  straight  line,  because  we  see  so  small  a  portion 
of  it,  may  in  reality  be  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

The  eleventh  lecture  is  a  reaffirmation  of  a  position  which  Professor 
Royce  reached  some  years  ago  in  his  Religious  Aspects  of  Philosophy. 
The  conclusion  of  the  first  half  of  the  chapter  is,  "  the  real  world  must 
be  a  mind  or  else  a  group  of  minds  "  (p.  368).  That  there  is  only  one 
world  of  ideas,  that  of  the  Universal  Self,  which  is  inclusive  of  all  finite 
beings,  Professor  Royce  finds  implied  in  the  relation  of  "  meaning  "  any- 
thing beyond  our  present  consciousness.  "  When  what  is  meant  is  out- 
side of  the  moment  which  means,  only  a  Self  inclusive  of  the  moment 
and  its  object  could  complete  and  so  confirm  or  refute  the  opinion  that 
the  moment  contains  "  (p.  377).  If  we  suppose  that  there  exists  some 
reality  beyond  our  consciousness,  say,  "  a  world  of  spirits,"  then  the  truth 
of  any  thought  of  mine  will  consist  in  its  agreement  with  this  reality. 
That  there  must  be  some  relation  between  the  knowing  mind  and  the 
thing  known,  that  both  must  somehow  form  parts  of  one  cosmos,  is  be- 
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yond  dispute,  but  I  cannot  see  that  this  necessarily  implies  that  they  are 
included  in  a  Universal  Consciousness,  or  even  that  such  a  conscious- 
ness exists.  Such  a  reflective  consciousness  is  not  necessary  to  consti- 
tute truth.  The  twelfth  lecture  is  the  most  important  and  original  part 
of  the  book.  He  here  applies  his  idealistic  theory  to  the  problems  of 
cosmology  and  freedom,  and  the  treatment  is  highly  suggestive.  Facts 
which  belong  to  the  world  in  space  and  time,  and  to  which  we  apply  the 
categories,  he  calls  the  "  World  of  Description."  The  world  of  spiritual 
facts  on  the  other  hand  which  is  not  subject  to  the  categories  of  the 
external  world,  he  denominates  the  "  World  of  Appreciation."  "  What 
I  see  and  describe  is  simply  the  physical,  the  phenomenal  aspect  of  the 
inner  and  appreciative  life."  The  mind  does  not  influence  the  body, 
but  the  body  is  only  a  translation  of  the  mind  into  the  describable  lan- 
guage of  space.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  work  out  the 
results  which  are  only  indicated  here  with  more  fulness.  His  solution* 
of  the  problem  of  Freedom  is,  in  the  condensed  form  in  which  it  is  here 
presented,  very  difficult  to  understand.  "  As  parts  of  an  eternal  order 
we  do  not  indeed  choose  this  thing  or  that  in  time,  but  help  to  choose 
out  and  out  what  world  this  fatal  temporal  world  shall  eternally  be  and 
have  been."  These  seem  like  words  without  meaning,  but  it  is  doubt- 
less unfair  to  criticise  such  a  general  indication  of  position.  The  last 
chapter  of  the  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe, 
and  the  rational  attitude  towards  life.  Professor  Royce  is  no  shallow  or 
sentimental  optimist,  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  real  evil  of  the  world. 
The  only  optimism  worthy  of  a  brave  man  is  that  which  recognizes  sin 
and  evil  as  a  part  of  the  real  world,  and  yet  wills  that  these  shall  be 
overcome,  with  a  faith  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  upon  whom  the  world 
depends  is  rational.  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
excellent  workmanship  and  attractive  form  of  this  book,  which  add  not 
a  little  to  its  charm.  ;  E  CREIGHTON. 

Dcr  menschliche  Welibegriff.  Dr.  RICHARD  AVENARIUS,  ord. 
Professor  der  Philosophic  an  der  Universitat  Zurich.  Leipzig,  O.  R. 
Reisland,  1891.  —  pp.  133. 

The  problem  this  book  faces"  is  the  old  one  of  a  principle  which  unifies 
the  subjective  and  the  objective  elements  in  experience  :  the  author  says 
the  means  by  which  he  tries  to  solve  it  have  some  claims  to  originality 
but  not  to  novelty.  Dr.  Avenarius  says  that  a  knowledge  of  his  Kritik 
der  Reinen  Erfahrung  is  necessary  with  a  view  to  a  judgment  upon  this 
volume,  but  is  not  indispensable  to  its  understanding.  The  real  point 
that  Der  Menschliche  Weltbegriff  tries  to  answer  is  whether  or  not  the 
systematic  study  or  examination  of  our  experience  necessarily  leads  to 
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dualism,  say  the  dualism  represented  by  the  antithetical  schemes  of 
Idealism  and  Materialism.  A  person  who  is  convinced  of  the  utter 
unfruitfulness  of  philosophical  idealism  [Idealism,  our  author  suggests, 
comports  itself  only  too  well  alongside  of  practical  realism,  and  under 
circumstances  of  even  Materialism]  may  simply  neglect  the  initial  posi- 
tion of  an  idealistic  epistemology  about  immediate  subjective  conscious- 
ness (not  such  a  baneful  position  in  Psychology  as  in  Epistemology), 
and  resolve  to  study  experience  without  a  presupposition  of  any  kind. 
Dr.  Avenarius  himself  adopted  the  plan  of  regarding  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  as  they  are  attested  to  by  the  individual,  purely 
from  the  psycho-physiological  standpoint,  to  the  neglect  of  all  special 
epistemological  investigations  and  criticisms  of  metaphysicians.  He 
found  that  the  world-conception  which  satisfied  the  world-problem  must 
be  a  conception  whose  content  is  pure  experience.  But  scientific  study 
may  lead  to  the  belief  that  all  we  know  is  what  is  within  our  conscious- 
ness ;  i.e.  may  lead  back  to  the  point  of  departure  of  Idealism.  How  is 
it  then  that  one  seems  to  take  to  Realism  to  get  away  from  Idealism, 
and  then  to  be  led  by  Realism  to  the  same  dualism  of  what  is  within 
and  what  is  without  consciousness  which  the  Idealist  tries  to  explain 
away?  Is  the  world  so  made  that  only  to  superficial  contemplation  or 
unreflecting  consciousness  does  it  appear  to  be  one  and  without  contra- 
diction, but  to  accurate,  earnest  thinking,  contradictory  and  illusory?  or 
is  the  world  at  bottom  one  and  without  contradiction  and  is  the  resolute 
thinker  misled  by  an  evil  spirit  into  circular  reasoning?  In  the  first 
case,  wherein  is  the  inevitableness  of  the  contradiction ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, what  is  the  evil  spirit  that  misleads?  The  turning-point  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  Professor  Avenarius  seeks  to  answer  these  questions 
is  a  criticism  of  what  he  calls  introjection  (Introjektion,  Beilegung,  Einle- 
gung) ,  that  is,  of  the  introspective  standpoint,  the  separation  of  self  from 
the  world  and  from  fellow-men  on  the  part  of  all  men ;  he  studies  and 
develops  what  this  really  means  and  how  it  comes  about  and  how  it  is 
possible,  and  then  tries  to  answer  the  question  whether  this  introspection 
or  anything  else  necessitates  us  to  change  our  preliminary  world-concept. 
He  finds  that  neither  introspection  nor  anything  else  leads  us  to  change 
our  natural  world-concept.  Our  natural  world-concept  (which  he  had 
determined  must  be  a  realistic  one)  is  simply  that  of  Variationserschei- 
nungen  —  changing  content.  This  reminds  one  of  the  Ionics.  We  have 
given  us,  he  says,  (i)  experience,  (2)  hypothesis;  experience  is  das 
Vorgefundene ,  and  hypothesis  is  the  meaning  (Deutung)  or  value  attrib- 
uted to  any  experience  or  any  element  of  experience  by  any  consciousness. 
The  subject  finds  that  other  individuals  (i)  have  got  experience,  (2)  at- 
tach values  to  experience  just  as  he  does  himself,  and  we  have  therefore 
to  make  the  assumption  (empiriokritische  Grundannahme)  of  the  qualita- 
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tive  similarity  of  other  men  with  one's  self.  The  I-experience  and  the 
environment-experience  {Umgebungs-erfah.}  mutually  involve  and  belong 
to  each  other ;  that  is,  in  a  word,  this  co-ordination  that  accompanies  all 
experience  in  which  that  which  is  called  '  I '  is  a  constant  member,  and 
that  which  is  called  '  tree  '  or  '  fellow-man  '  is  a  varying  member,  is  the 
principle  of  our  experience ;  Professor  Avenarius  calls  it  die  empirio- 
kritische  Principal  ko-ordination.  Thus  the  great  fact  of  experience, 
the  world-formula,  is  constancy  through  variation ;  this,  though,  agrees 
exactly  with  the  natural  world-concept  —  Variations erscheinungen.  In- 
trojection,  then,  does  not  lead  us  to  a  dualism  or  to  a  rejection  of  the 
world-concept  that  is  formed  by  experience.  The  book  is  excessively 
hard  reading,  for  the  reason  is  unfolded  in  a  series  of  paragraphs  whose 
only  connection  beyond  their  numbering  is  the  arbitrary,  conquering 
march  of  the  author's  thought,  which,  too,  is  condensed,  technical,  and 
symbolical  [mathematical  formulae  abound  in  it].  The  tone  of  it  is  that 
of  a  Selbstbefreiung,  as  is  admitted  in  it,  and  it  is  hardly,  therefore,  to  be 
treated  as  a  didactic  exposition  of  any  kind.  We  have  really  before  us 
a  systematized  phenomenology  of  knowledge  in  its  transition  from  naive 
realism  in  which  object  and  perception,  being  and  thought,  are  not 
distinguished  to  self-consciousness  or  reflected  knowledge,  through  the 
discriminative  work  of  the  logical  understanding  and  the  hypothetical 
constructions  of  the  imagination  as  seen  in  different  stages  of  human 
culture.  The  thought  is  undoubtedly  masterly  but  too  technical  and 
idiosyncratic  to  induce  the  ordinarily  diligent  reader  to  follow  it  through 
all  its  mazes  and  over  all  its  hard  barriers ;  the  merit  of  it  lies  in  its 
combination  of  the  critical  and  the  empirical  modes  of  philosophizing. 

WILLIAM  CALDWELL. 

Philosophic  der  Arithmetik.  Psychologische  und  logische  Un- 
tersuchungen.  Von  DR.  E.  S.  HUSSERL,  Privatdocent  der  Philosophic 
an  der  Universitat  zu  Halle.  Erster  Band.  Halle-Saale.  C.  E.  M. 
Pfeffer  (Robert  Strieker),  1891. — pp.  xvi,  324. 

We  have  here  the  first  volume  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  thorough 
and  detailed  account  of  the  philosophy  of  arithmetic.  The  present 
instalment  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental concepts  underlying  the  science  'of  number.  The  undertaking  is 
a  significant  one,  if  only  in  the  sense  that  it  marks  a  new  departure  in 
logic.  Hitherto  the  modern  tendency  to  specialization  has  not  appeared 
in  this  department,  works  on  logic  contenting  themselves  with  a  meagre 
account  of  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences.  Dr.  Husserl  describes  the 
field  of  his  research  as  a  circle  within  many  circles,  and  directs  his 
attention  to  the  principles  of  a  single  science. 
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The  positive  portions  of  the  book  display  sound  analytic  judgment, 
while  the  critical  parts,  besides  being  keen  and  indicative  of  the  author's 
wide  range  of  reading,  carefully  restrict  themselves  to  the  essential 
points  of  the  theories  attacked.  His  consideration  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  mathematicians  must  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  "  one- 
sidedness  "  frequently  urged  against  logicians  who  discuss  the  philosophy 
of  mathematics.  Everywhere  Dr.  Husserl  is  clear,  in  thought  as  well  as 
in  expression,  a  characteristic  which,  when  we  remember  the  abstruseness 
of  the  subject  and  the  traditional  bent  of  the  German  mind  for  involved 
sentences,  should  be  doubly  appreciated.  His  intentional  disregard  of 
a  terminology,  which  often  repels  those  not  skilled  in  the  craft,  renders 
the  pages  accessible  to  mathematicians  as  well  as  to  philosophers. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  deals  with  psychological  questions  con- 
nected with  the  concepts,  plurality  (  Vielheii),  unity  (Einheit),  and  sum 
(Anzahl),  while  the  second  treats  of  the  symbolical  ideas  of  plurality 
and  sum,  and  shows  how  the  fact  that  we  are  restricted  to  symbolical 
number-concepts  in  arithmetic,  determines  its  character.  The  author 
rejects  the  logical  method,  which  is  so  strongly  advocated  by  many 
writers.  For  him  number  is  the  result  of  psychical  processes  (p.  130). 
Notions  like  unity  and  plurality  cannot  be  logically  defined,  but  rest 
upon  ultimate  psychical  data.  In  this  sense  they  may  be  designated  as 
form-concepts  or  categories  (p.  91). 

Dr.  Husserl  examines  the  concepts,  plurality,  unity,  and  sum,  which 
latter  forms  the  fundamental  notion  of  number.  After  investigating 
the  time-succession  theory,  Lange's  thesis  that  the  synthesis  upon  which 
number  is  founded  is  a  synthesis  of  space-intuitions,  and  the  views  of 
Baumann,  Sigwart,  Jevons,  and  Schuppe,  he  finds  the  origin  of  the  con- 
cepts, plurality,  and  sum,  to  be  due  to  the  "  collective  combination  "  of 
the  mind,  which  cognizes  every  member  of  a  sum  by  itself  and  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  rest.  The  concrete  phenomena,  which  serve  as  the 
basis  for  this  abstraction,  may  be  either  physical  or  psychical.  This 
explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  superficial 
reasoning  of  Mill,  who,  like  Bain,  advocates  the  theory  of  physical 
abstraction.  Of  course,  no  concept  can  be  conceived  without  being 
based  on  a  concrete  intuition,  but  the  special  nature  of  the  particular 
object  is  of  no  account  whatsoever.  The  notion  of  plurality  ultimately 
rests  upon  that  of  the  somewhat  (Etwas) ,  a  concept  which  cannot  be 
further  analyzed,  nor  even  explained  in  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Husserl 
explains  the  other  concepts.  It  seems  to  be  a  category  in  the  Kantian 
sense  of  "  function  "  or  "  form  "  of  the  intellect,  a  fact  which  the  author 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  appreciate. 

Part  II  proposes  to  explain,  pyschologically  and  logically,  the  art  of 
reckoning  based  on  the  notions  hitherto  analyzed,  and  to  investigate  its 
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relation  to  the  science  of  arithmetic.  If  arithmetic  operated  with  the 
actual  ideas  of  number,  we  should  have  to  regard  addition  and  division 
as  its  fundamental  operations.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Logicians  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  all  ideas  of  number  beyond  the  first  few  are  sym- 
bolical. If  we  could  have  real  ideas  of  all  numbers,  arithmetic  would 
be  superfluous.  Only  an  infinite  understanding,  however,  could  possess 
such  powers  of  abstraction.  Arithmetic  is  merely  an  artificial  means  of 
overcoming  the  imperfections  of  a  finite  intellect.  The  most  we  can  do 
is  to  cognize  concrete  pluralities  composed  of  twelve  elements.  When 
we  present  to  ourselves  a  real  idea  of  plurality,  every  member  of  the 
group  is  conceived  in  connection  with  all  the  rest.  If  we  were  restricted 
to  this  act,  no  conception  of  a  multitude  (Menge)  would  be  possible. 
A  hasty  glance  at  a  crowd  of  persons  at  once  gives  us  the  idea  that  it  is 
a  multitude.  This  is  due  not  to  a  "  collective  combination,"  but  to 
sensible  quasi-qualities  of  the  multitude  itself,  viz.  to  figural  elements 
(row,  heap,  group),  to  the  sensible  contrasts  existing  between  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  or  between  them  and  their  background,  to  movements, 
etc.  (pp.  227-240).  The  psychological  process,  occurring  in  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  symbolical  idea  of  multitude,  is  partly  like  that  in  the 
actual  formation  :  there  is  psychical  activity  as  regards  some  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  this  serves  as  a  sign  that  the  process  may  be  continued. 
Now  symbolical  numbers  rest  on  the  symbolical  notion  of  multitude. 
Symbolically  we  may,  therefore,  speak  of  numbers  whose  actual  ideation 
transcends  the  limits  of  human  powers.  Signs  or  names  are  employed 
to  designate  groups  that  can  be  collectively  combined.  The  sign  re- 
mains as  the  fixed  framework  of  the  group ;  by  means  of  it  the  latter 
may  be  reconstructed  in  thought.  But  a  systematic  principle  is  required 
for  the  formation  of  symbolical  number-forms.  If  the  advance  from 
given  numbers  to  new  numbers  results  from  the  application  of  a  trans- 
parent, simple  principle,  this  only  need  be  remembered.  If  the  desig- 
nations are  appropriate,  the  signs  will  indicate  the  whole  process.  The 
following  scheme,  in  which  x  represents  the  ground-number,  embodies 
the  principle  underlying  the  logical  formation  of  number : 

1-2-3 *— i 

IX'2X'$X       ....     (X  —  l)x 

ix2 •  2X2 '•  33?      .     .     .  (x-i)x2 
\y?>2y?-$y?       .     .     .   (x  —  i)^,  etc. 

The  same  system  is  expressed  in  the  formation  of  sensible  signs.  Con- 
cepts are  the  sources  from  which  the  rules  of  all  arithmetical  operations 
spring,  but  the  sensible  signs  only  are  taken  account  of  in  practice. 

With  a  chapter  on  the  logical  sources  of  arithmetic  Dr.  Husserl  ends 
his  first  volume. 
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The  method  of  sensible  signs  is  the  logical  method  of  arithmetic.  In 
the  solution  of  a  problem,  the  thought  from  which  we  proceed  is  first 
translated  into  signs,  we  operate  with  these  signs  according  to  the  laws 
governing  the  system,  and  then  translate  the  resulting  signs  back  again 
into  ideas.  Hence,  the  task  of  arithmetic  is  to  find  general  rules  for 
the  reduction  of  different  forms  to  certain  normal  forms.  Arithmetical 
operations  will  then  signify  no  more  than  the  methods  of  performing  this 
reduction.  With  an  examination  of  the  processes  of  addition,  multipli- 
cation, subtraction,  and  division  the  volume  closes.  FRANK  THILLY 


The  Spirit  of  Man  :  An  Essay  in  Christian  Philosophy.  By 
ARTHUR  CHANDLER,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Poplar,  E.,  Fellow  and  late 
Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  London  and  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.,  1891.  —  pp.  xii,  227. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  the  present  time  is  the  widespread  and 
increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  individualism  of  the  last  hundred 
years.  While,  on  the  practical  side,  this  dissatisfaction  manifests  itself 
in  efforts  to  centralize  the  power  and  enlarge  the  functions  of  the  state, 
the  same  thing  is  seen  even  more  clearly  on  the  theoretical  side  in  the 
growing  influence  of  idealism  in  metaphysics,  and  in  the  ethical  system 
of  such  writers  as  Wundt,  Ihering,  and  Leslie  Stephen.  So  completely 
have  philosophers  of  this  class  sunk  the  individual  in  society,  that  many 
who  are  most  alive  to  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  defects  of 
the  old  individualism  fear  that  a  reaction  may  be  excited  against  this 
new-found  sense  of  solidarity  by  the  very  extravagances  of  its  advocates. 
We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  welcome  every  earnest  attempt  to  determine 
an  adequate  theory  of  the  relations  between  individuals  and  institutions. 
The  aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  show  that  in  Christianity  we  have  a 
solution  of  the  problem  which  gives  at  once  due  value  to  social  organi- 
zations and  full  weight  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  individual  personality. 
While  protesting  against  the  '  sacrifice  of  individuality  to  the  exigencies 
of  Dialectic,'  the  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Hegel,  and, 
indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  book  is  written  from  a  decidedly  Hegelian 
standpoint. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  epistemology.  After  a  criticism  of 
Locke,  Spencer,  Hume,  Berkeley,  and  T.  H.  Green,  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  Knowledge  and  Reality  are  related  as  different  aspects  of 
one  concrete  identity  of  Truth.  The  second  chapter  is  entitled  "  The 
Nature  of  Man  and  the  Work  of  Christ."  As  is  the  universe,  so  also  is 
man,  a  concrete  identity  yielding  differences  of  aspect.  The  different 
aspects  of  man's  nature  are  body  and  the  rational  soul  or  mind.  "  Spirit 
is  the  comprehensive  unity  in  which  mind  and  body,  thought  and  feeling 
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are  reconciled  and  combined"  (p.  41).  The  distinction  of  mind  and 
body  is  the  result  of  sin.  The  Fall  of  Man  was  a  fall  from  his  true 
nature  as  a  spiritual  creation;  it  was  a  disruption  of  the  unity  of  the 
spirit,  a  disintegration  of  spirit  into  differences  of  mind  and  body.  Just 
why  this  undifferentiated  spirit  '  in  full  and  unclouded  communion  with 
God  the  Father  of  spirits'  started  off  on  a  course  of  'rebellious  self- 
will  '  which  resulted  in  this  distressing  disruption  of  itself  into  mind  and 
body,  the  author  does  not  explain.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  dire 
effects  of  this  speculative  Fall  are  all  overcome  by  an  equally  speculative 
Incarnation  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  —  we  say  '  speculative,'  for  this 
theology  has  no  more  apparent  connection  with  the  historical  narrative 
of  the  Bible  than  has  a  mathematical  deduction  of  a  fourth  dimension 
in  space,  and,  we  may  add,  no  more  relation  to  the  facts  of  experience 
either. 

The  next  two  chapters  deal  with  '  Eternal  Life  '  and  '  Freedom.'  In 
spite  of  the  speculative  theology  which  dominates  these  chapters,  they 
contain  much  that  is  excellent.  The  eternal  life  (to  which  the  term 
*  spiritual,'  'sacramental,'  and  'perfect'  are  also  applied)  is  'the  life 
rooted  in  the  service  of  man.'  "  In  the  eyes  of  Christianity,  both 
practical  work  and  intellectual  work,  if  unselfishly  performed,  may  be 
invested  with  a  spiritual  character,  and  become  the  vehicle  of  an  eternal 
life"  (p.  103).  The  last  two  chapters  on  'Virtue'  and  'Institutions' 
are  less  cumbered  with  speculation  and  are  excellent.  After  a  brief  but 
suggestive  criticism  of  Greek  ethics  and  of  Utilitarianism,  the  writer 
enunciates  his  own  view  that  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  human 
personality  is  the  only  genuine  moral  motive.  "  The  good  aimed  at  in 
Christian  ethics  is  not  the  corporate  glory  of  the  state  (the  Greek  view), 
or  the  private  pleasure  of  the  animal  (Utilitarian),  but  the  training  and 
development  of  personality,  the  perfecting  of  human  character"  (p. 
178).  It  is  in  and  through  institutions  that  men  are  trained  to  unself- 
ishness and  to  a  recognition  of  the  affinities  and  duties  which  bind  them 
in  fellowship  to  all  mankind.  Their  sacredness  lies  in  the  invaluable 
education  which  they  give  to  character. 

The  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Social  Organism  (p.  197  ff.)  is 
worthy  of  especial  note.  Of  the  book  in  general  we  should  say  that  the 
ethical  half  is  most  admirable,  and  that  the  theological  part  may  serve 
as  a  useful  introduction  for  that  class  of  minds  who  find  it  easier  to 
reach  the  earth  by  first  taking  a  preliminary  flight  through  the  upper 

ether'  F.  C.  FRENCH. 
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Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art :  The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct.  By  NICH- 
OLAS PAINE  GILMAN.  Character  Building.  By  EDWARD  PAYSON  JACK- 
SON. Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  £  Co.,  1892.  —  pp. 
vi,  149 ;  viii,  230. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  the  two  works  which  divided  the  prize 
offered  in  1889  by  the  American  Secular  Union  for  the  best  essay  or 
manual  to  aid  and  assist  teachers  in  instructing  children  and  youth  in 
the  "  purest  principles  of  morality  without  inculcating  religious  doctrine." 
Both  writers  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the  lack  of  instruction  in  morals  in 
the  public  schools ;  and  though  they  might  (certainly  one  of  them 
would)  concede  that  moral  principles  ought  to  rest  ultimately  on  a  relig- 
ious basis,  they  take  for  granted  that  theistic  ethics  must  be  excluded 
from  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  These  manuals,  therefore, 
furnish  a  purely  human  morality.  This  is  an  arbitrary  limitation,  which, 
of  course,  was  demanded  by  the  conditions.  But  it  may  be  noticed  as  a 
sign  of  the  confusion  of  thought  on  these  subjects  that  one  of  the  writ- 
ers treats  (not,  however,  in  the  body  of  the  book,  but  in  the  preface) 
this  forced  exclusion  of  the  religious  aspect  of  morality  as  the  condition 
of  putting  ethics  on  a  "  scientific  basis."  Must  ethics,  then,  if  it  is  to  be 
"scientific,"  be  atheistic,  agnostic,  or  religiously  indifferent? 

This  verbal  blunder  does  not,  however,  affect  the  substance  or  even 
the  spirit  of  the  essays.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  deserve  unqualified 
praise  for  their  solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem.  I  say  solution,  not 
solutions,  for  the  two  books  should  be  read  together,  as  the  publishers 
justly  recognize  in  binding  them  in  a  single  volume.  Mr.  Oilman's  work 
is  general  and  synthetic ;  Mr.  Jackson's,  analytic  and  specific ;  the  first 
is  expository  in  form,  the  second  is  a  dialogue.  Mr.  Oilman  lays  down 
principles  and  expands  and  enforces  them  with  appropriate  illustrations. 
Mr.  Jackson  evolves  a  moral  code  from  the  experiences  of  the  school- 
room, where  the  teacher  is  able  to  exhort  and  appeal  as  well  as  to  inter- 
rogate and  instruct.  The  one  book  is  the  precipitate  of  practical 
morality;  the  other  is  the  process  of  precipitation.  Both  are  equally 
helpful  to  teachers  and  parents.  Mr.  Jackson  reveals  the  teacher  in  the 
act  of  solving  concrete  moral  problems  and  generalizing  his  results. 
Mr.  Oilman  furnishes  the  materials  for  the  undertaking  in  his  clear 
expositions  and  admirably  illustrative  notes. 

The  work  is  not  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  children  in  the  public 
schools.  The  living  man  must  be  the  teacher  of  morals,  if  the  study  is 
not  to  become  dry  and  profitless.  But  the  inexperienced  instructor 
needs  knowledge,  suggestions,  and  example,  in  order  to  apprehend  what 
may  be  done  in  this  field  and  how  it  may  be  done.  For  such  an  one  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  helpful  volume  than  the  one  now  before 
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us.  Nor  is  its  utility  limited  to  the  teacher.  To  touch  on  only  one 
point,  there  is  probably  no  other  writing  that  contains  within  the  same 
compass  so  much  insight  and  practical  wisdom  on  the  question  of  morals 
in  the  public  schools  as  will  be  found  in  the  introduction  by  Mr.  Gil- 
man.  It  would  be  easy  to  select  other  sections  for  special  attention, 
but  when  all  is  so  good,  such  discrimination  is  invidious.  The  book 
excels  alike  by  its  intrinsic  merits  and  by  its  adaptation  to  the  end 
proposed.  j  G  g 

Studies  in  Ethics  and  Religion,  or  Discourses,  Essays,  and  Re- 
views pertaining  to  Theism,  Inspiration,  Christian  Ethics,  and  Edu- 
cation for  the  Ministry.  By  ALVAH  HOVEY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Newton  Theological  Institution.  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago, 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1892.  —  pp.  viii,  572. 

This  book  is  composed  of  a  number  of  short  papers,  most  of  which 
are  theological  in  character,  as  indicated  by  the  titles.  The  division  of 
the  book  dealing  with  theism  is,  however,  interesting  from  a  philosophi- 
cal standpoint,  indicating  as  it  does,  the  author's  theory  regarding  the 
relation  of  God  to  nature  and  to  man.  He  refuses  to  accept  such  a 
definition  as  that  of  Dean  Mansel,  which  defines  the  Infinite  as  "  con- 
taining within  itself  the  sum  not  only  of  all  actual,  but  of  all  possible, 
being."  Such  a  view,  he  maintains,  is  pantheism,  and  this  he  wishes  to 
avoid.  The  Infinite  Being  does  not  contain  everything  within  itself, 
but  is  "  so  great  that  no  addition  can  be  made  to  its  nature  without 
destroying  its  self-consistency."  We  have,  he  argues,  a  perfectly  trust- 
worthy, though  only  partial,  knowledge  of  the  Infinite.  We  can  perceive 
that  an  object  is  infinite,  or  why  it  must  be  so,  though  we  cannot  com- 
prehend the  object  itself.  The  Infinite  must,  further,  be  an  intelligent 
mind  or  spirit ;  for  only  such  a  Being  can  explain  the  material  world, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man. 

When  he  comes  to  discuss  the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe,  he 
maintains  the  older  view  of  a  creation  in  time,  and  devotes  the  greater 
part  of  his  second  chapter  to  a  criticism  of  theories  which  regard  God 
as  the  ground  of  the  world.  The  books  which  President  Hovey  criti- 
cises as  representative  of  this  latter  view  are  Lotze's  Microcosmus  and 
Professor  Schurman's  Belief  in  God.  The  Welt-anschauung  of  both 
these  thinkers  is  idealistic,  and  from  President  Hovey's  arguments  it 
seems  evident  that  this  is  a  position  which  he  fails  to  understand.  "  The 
idealistic  theory  "  he  writes,  "  represents  God  as  producing  illusions  in 
the  mind  of  men.  .  .  .  The  world  which  they  are  made  by  Him  to  see 
and  feel  is  all  in  their  mind's  eye ;  it  is  a  dream-world  having  no  exist- 
ence outside  of  their  thought "  (p.  34).  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
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add  that  such  a  statement  indicates  a  thorough-going  misapprehension 
of  idealism.  As  for  the  author's  argument  that  an  idealistic  position 
impeaches  the  veracity  of  God,  it  could  only  have  force  if  we  presup- 
pose that  it  is  the  business  of  our  thought  to  copy  a  reality  which  already 
exists  independently  of  it.  Berkeley's  famous  question  is  here  in  order 
as  to  what  meaning  can  be  given  to  the  absolute  existence  of  unthinking 
things.  And,  further,  must  not  one's  philosophy  be  either  an  idealism 
or  materialism  with  its  correlate,  physical  necessity?  The  same  lack 
of  metaphysical  insight  is  shown  by  President  Hovey's  criticism  of  the 
"  immanent "  view  of  cause,  which  is  maintained  by  both  the  philoso- 
phers above  mentioned.  He  characterizes  furthermore  Professor  Schur- 
man's  proposition  that  "it  is  the  essence  of  Spirit  to  manifest  itself"  as 
"  an  unqualified  assertion."  His  own  view  seems  to  be  that  existence 
has  a  meaning  apart  from  activity.  These  and  other  fundamental  miscon- 
ceptions furnish  occasion  for  pointing  out  that  these  questions  regard- 
ing the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe  do  not  lie  within  the  province 
of  theology,  but  belong  to  and  can  only  be  settled  by  a  metaphysic. 
The  other  portions  of  the  book  seem  to  me  much  more  valuable  than 
these  early  chapters.  The  lectures  on  Christian  Ethics  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  Christ's  teaching  to  the  relations  of  ordinary  life.  They  are  both 
vigorous  and  inspiring.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the  chapters 
entitled  "The  Golden  Rule  "  and  "The  State  and  Religion." 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

Anthropological  Religion.  The  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  be- 
fore the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1891.  By  F.  MAX  MULLER,  K.M. 
London  and  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1892.  —  pp.  xxvii, 
464. 

Professor  Miiller  having  promised  in  the  Gifford  lectures  of  1890  a 
trinity  of  courses  upon  Natural  Religion,  has  now  completed  two  of 
them ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  life  will  be  spared  to  crown  the  series  with 
the  last.  In  these  courses  his  object  is  to  show  that  man,  without  a 
special  revelation,  has  gained  a  belief  in  God,  the  soul's  immortality,  and 
future  retribution.  Natural  Religion  is  treated  (i)  as  Physical  (or  His- 
torical) Religion,  or  the  conquest  of  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  or  Divine 
through  observation  of  Nature,  (2)  as  Anthropological  (or  Rational) 
Religion,  or  the  gradual  growth  in  man  of  belief  in  something  Infinite, 
Immortal,  and  Divine,  and  (3)  as  Psychological  Religion,  or  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  or  the  development  of  the  relation  of  the  Divine  or  Infinite 
to  the  human  soul.  The  last  course  is  to  be  given  hereafter.  The  author 
contends  that  the  highest  concept  of  Deity  is  gained  without  external 
revelation  and  is  within  the  reach  of  every  human  being  by  this  three- 
fold route  of  Nature,  Man,  and  Self. 
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In  a  style  always  familiar,  vivid,  and  captivating,  he  discusses  in  this 
volume  the  discovery  of  soul  in  man  and  the  universe,  or  Anthropologi- 
cal Religion.  In  the  first  and  second  lectures,  he  vindicates  freedom  of 
religious  discussion  as  conceived  by  Lord  Gifford  in  founding  the  lec- 
tureship. In  the  third  and  fourth,  he  gives  a  resume  of  the  course  on 
Physical  Religion,  restates  his  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  concept  of 
cause  and  agency  in  nature,  and  again  deals  with  comparative  mythol- 
ogy and  the  universality  of  belief  in  the  Infinite  as  exemplified  in  the 
Indo-European  religions.  In  the  sixth  lecture  he  arrives  at  one  of  the 
foci  of  the  argument  of  the  book,  —  the  discovery  of  soul  in  man  and 
in  the  universe.  This  is  developed  positively  in  the  seventh  lecture, 
while  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  mainly  occupied  with  the  theories  of  Her- 
bert Spencer  concerning  animism  and  worship  of  ancestors.  These  are 
vigorously  excluded  from  confidence  as  one-sided  and  partial  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  religion.  In  similar  wise,  fetishism,  totemism,  euhem- 
erism  are  rejected  as  wholly  one-sided  explanations.  Animism  or  spirit- 
ism, and  consequently  fetishism,  always  presupposes  the  anima  in  man. 
Ancestor  worship  is  an  important  ingredient  in  ancient  and  modern 
religions,  but  is  not,  as  Mr.  Spencer  contends,  the  root  of  every  relig- 
ion. Belief  in  departed  spirits  and  worship  of  ancestors  always  presup- 
poses soul  in  man  and  nature,  and  is  combined  among  the  Aryan  peoples 
with  prior  belief  in  gods.  In  like  manner  in  the  eighth  lecture  the  theory 
that  Soul  in  man  and  nature  is  suggested  by  dreams  and  shadows  and 
apparitions  or  ghosts,  is  treated  as  extremely  one-sided.  Primitive  man, 
before  he  could  arrive  at  the  fancy  that  his  soul  was  like  a  dream  or  an 
apparition,  must  have  already  possessed  the  concept  of  a  soul.  The 
ninth  lecture  is  quite  extensively  a  survey  of  burial  rites  among  the 
peoples  illustrating  his  argument.  The  tenth  lecture  discusses  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  mankind  concerning  the  departed,  as  bearing  upon  the 
author's  postulates,  and  the  eleventh  lecture  passes  in  review  the 
theories  as  to  the  state  of  posthumous  souls  entertained  by  the  Greeks. 
The  last  two  lectures  contain  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  argument. 
The  three  streams  of  development  of  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  or  Divine 
unite  and  discharge  themselves  into  the  great  current  of  Christianity, 
itself  a  natural  though  special  and  crowning  revelation.  For  Professor 
Miiller,  believing  that  history  is  a  revelation  of  the  Infinite  along  the 
three  lines  of  Physical,  Anthropological,  and  Psychological  Religion, 
sets  aside  local  or  temporal  miracles  in  all  ages  as  inferior  and  unneces- 
sary, and  anticipates  with  impatience  the  banishment  of  these  unscien- 
tific beliefs  from  the  realm  of  theology.  He  accepts,  however,  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  not  indeed  contra  naturam,  but  as 
an  unexplained  natural  phenomenon. 

It  may  be  added  that  Ue  Pressense,  in  his  Origins,  and  in  his  later 
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book,  The  Ancient  World  and  Christianity,  hastily  assumes  that  Miiller 
regards  sensuous  perception  as  the  source  of  religious  ideas.  Miiller 
himself  rejects  this  as  a  mere  suspicion  of  his  position,  and  De  La 
Saussaye  has  remarked  upon  the  total  injustice  of  such  an  inference. 
Muller's  view  fairly  interpreted  is  that  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  is  not  the 
product  of  mere  perception  of  nature,  but  is  called  forth  from  its  slum- 
bers in  man's  soul.  It  is  a  concomitant  sentiment.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  nature  or  heroes  can  be  deified  without  a  prior  concept  of  Deity 
in  the  soul.  A  sensuous  perception  is  never  wholly  sensuous,  since  the 
a  priori  elements  of  the  reason  operate  upon  the  sense-perceptions. 
Miiller  accepts  the  Kantian  view  of  casuality,  and  believes  that  in  the 
"starry  heavens  above  and  in  the  moral  law  within  man,"  we  have  a  true 
basis  for  Physical  and  Anthropological  Religion.  p 


Psyche.  Seelencult  tiud  Unsterblichkeitsglaube  der  Griechen. 
Von  ERWIN  ROHDE.  Erste  Halfte.  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1890.  Aka- 
demische  Verlagsbuchhandlung  von  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck). 
—  pp.  294. 

In  this  treatment  of  Greek  conceptions  of  the  spirit-world,  Rohde 
gives  us  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting branches  of  Anthropology.  The  book  is  occupied  with  descrip- 
tion of  facts  rather  than  with  exposition  of  them,  and  is  conservatively 
written.  Hardly  too  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  mastery  of  the 
material  and  of  the  directness  of  its  presentation.  The  least  satisfac- 
tory part  of  the  book,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  author's  account  of  ani- 
mism in  the  Homeric  Age.  The  treatment  is  not  only  scant,  but  fails 
to  convey  even  a  definite  conception  of  what  Homeric  animistic  notions 
were.  The  author  disagrees  with  both  Nagelsbach  and  Grotemeyer  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  Homeric  personality  ;  it  is  not  the  body,  with 
Nagelsbach,  which  is  the  man,  nor  is  it  the  Psyche,  with  Grotemeyer. 
This  contradiction  in  Homer,  who  sometimes  speaks  of  the  body  as  the 
real  person  and  opposed  to  the  Psyche,  and  again,  of  the  Psyche  on  its 
way  to  Hades  as  the  man  proper,  is  reconciled  by  the  author  on  the 
ground  that  there  are  two  "  selves."  Both  the  body  and  the  Psyche 
may  be  called  the  "self."  Man  has  a  double  personality,  viz.  the  man 
visible  to  sense,  and  the  invisible  self,  which  is  set  free  at  death.  This 
Psyche  dwells  in  the  living  man  like  a  guest,  a  second  ego.  As  a  par- 
allel to  this,  the  author  cites  the  conceptions  among  primitive  peoples 
of  a  double  life  in  man.  So,  too,  the  Roman  genius  in  its  original  mean- 
ing was  a  second  "  self."  This  interpretation  has  much  in  its  favor  ;  the 
metaphysical  difficulty  which  such  duality  might  offer  would,  of.  course, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  its  historical  correctness  as  an  Homeric  doctrine. 
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The  author  points  out  that  fire,  which  was  the  customary  instrument 
for  destroying  the  body  in  the  Homeric  Age,  was  used  merely  as  the 
most  rapid  means  of  disposing  of  the  visible  alter  ego,  and  this  left  the 
Psyche  free  to  pass  into  the  Beyond.  Originally,  however,  fire  was 
employed  out  of  fear  of  the  return  of  the  spirit ;  but  the  body  being 
burned,  there  was  nothing  for  it  to  return  to.  This  idea  of  burning  the 
body,  out  of  fear  of  the  return  of  the  spirit  and  its  power  to  harm  the 
living,  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  Homeric  Age,  —  an  idea  prevalent 
among  other  primitive  peoples  as  well  as  pre-Homeric  Greeks.  As 
long  as  the  body  remained,  the  "  second  self  "  might  return ;  hence  the 
undevoted  wife  of  Hermotimos  burned  his  body  while  his  Psyche  was 
away  on  a  soothsaying  journey.  Before  Homer,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  believed  that,  after  the  separation  of  the  Psyche  from  the 
body,  its  intercourse  with  the  upper  world  did  not  for  some  time  cease ; 
hence  there  arose  a  soul-cult  which  concerned  a  period  beyond  the 
burial  or  cremation.  This  belief  found  an  echo  even  at  the  end  of  the 
classical  period  (cf.  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic.  nooa,  ioff.).  For  Homer, 
however,  when  the  soul  has  once  passed  to  Hades,  it  is  of  no  further 
moment.  Furthermore,  Homer  knows  of  no  class  of  the  wicked  which 
is  punished  in  Hades,  unless,  perhaps,  it  is  the  perjurers. 

Among  those  who  do  not  suffer  separation  of  body  and  soul  are  those 
who,  without  dying,  go  to  the  Elysian  Fields,  beyond  Okeanos  or  the 
Fortunate  Islands.  Rohde  finds  this  union  of  the  body  and  Psyche 
necessary,  because,  as  he  says  in  connection  with  Odys.  iv.  565,  "Only 
in  this  way  can  the  departed  have  the  feeling  and  enjoyment  of  life  " 
(p.  64),  —  an  argument  which  is  worthless;  for  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  life  in  the  Fortunate  Insulce  is  meant  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  present  one  either  in  degree  or  kind.  With  minor  exceptions, 
this  entire  chapter  on  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  is  written  with  life, 
movement,  and  accuracy ;  it  is  sometimes  picturesque,  though  perhaps 
(as  pages  77  ff.)  not  quite  free  from  diffuseness.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
author,  in  his  treatment  of  Hesiod  (cf.  pp.  92,  101  ff.),  does  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  poet's  subjective  element,  his  phantasy,  etc., 
but  regards  him  too  much  as  merely  giving  expression  to  the  popular 
beliefs  of  his  time  as  a  reporter.  What  Rohde  says  (pp.  268  ff.)  on 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Greek  mythology  is  refreshing;  the 
finding  everywhere  in  Greek  divinities  and  ritual  references  to  pro- 
cesses in  nature,  has,  before  and  since  Bacon's  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients, 
gone  to  incredible  excesses.  This  finds  good  illustration  in  the  varied 
interpretations  which  have  been  put  on  Demeter's  daughter  Kore. 

The  author  discusses  in  this  first  half  of  his  work :  Homeric  Belief 
and  Cult  in  reference  to  the  Spirit-world ;  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed ; 
Gods  of  Caverns  ;  Heroes  ;  Soul-Cult ;  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis ;  Con- 
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captions  of  the  Future  Life.  On  this  range  of  subjects  Rohde's  book 
has,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  single  work  as  a  predecessor  ;  and  in  this 
general  field  it  has  no  rival  in  importance  since  the  appearance  of 
Nagelsbach's  Homerischt  Theologie  and  Nachhomerische  Theologie  des 
griechischen  Volksglaubens,  some  forty  years  ago.  WM  pjAMMOND 


The  History  of  Human  Marriage.  By  EDWARD  WESTER- 
MARCK,  Lecturer  on  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Finland,  Helsing- 
fors.  London,  MacMillan  and  Co.,  1891.  —  pp.  xx,  644. 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  including,  I  believe,  about  one  -fourth  of 
the  present  volume,  was  published  in  Helsingfors,  in  1889,  as  a  doctor's 
dissertation  at  the  University  of  Finland.  It  was  written  in  English,  so 
the  earlier  part  stated,  in  order  to  reach  a  larger  circle  of  readers  than 
a  book  in  Swedish  or  Finnish  could  do,  and  because  England  was  found 
the  best  place  in  which  to  study  the  subject.  Of  the  list  of  authorities 
cited  in  the  present  volume  containing  nearly  1000  titles  I  have  counted 
about  one-sixth,  and  find  ninety  English  works,  forty  German,  twenty-one 
French,  and  twelve  in  other  languages.  As  the  author  has  been  working 
of  late  in  London,  and  might  possibly  be  influenced  by  that  in  his  cita- 
tions, I  turned  to  another  book  in  the  same  field  but  written  in  Copen- 
hagen, Starcke's  Primitive  Family,  and  counted  in  another  part  of 
the  alphabet  over  one-half  of  his  much  briefer  list  of  authorities  with 
much  the  same  result.  There  were  seventy-six  books  in  English,  forty- 
four  in  German,  twenty-one  in  French,  and  seven  in  other  languages. 
We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  in  this  one  field  of  the  study 
of  the  prehistoric  family,  probably  more  than  one-half  of  the  literature 
is  in  the  English  language. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  admits  that  "  the  various  investigators 
have  in  many  important  questions  come  to  results  so  widely  different 
that  the  possibility  of  thus  getting  any  information  about  the  past  might 
easily  be  doubted  "  (p.  2),  but  finds  that  the  fault  lies  with  their  method 
rather  than  with  the  material.  The  proper  method  is,  first,  to  find  the 
causes  of  any  phenomenon  under  consideration,  and,  secondly,  to 
assume  that  the  phenomenon  extends  beyond  the  range  of  our  observa- 
tion in  time  or  space  only  when  the  causes  are  known  so  to  have 
extended  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  counteracting  influences.  He 
puts  "  particular  stress  upon  the  psychological  causes  which  have  often 
been  deplorably  overlooked  or  only  imperfectly  touched  upon"  (p.  5). 

Marriage  is  defined  as  "  a  more  or  less  durable  connection  between 
male  and  female,  lasting  beyond  the  mere  act  of  propagation  till  after 
the  birth  of  the  offspring  "  (p.  19).  As  a  confessed  "  disciple  "  of  Dar- 
win (p.  242),  he  believes  that  the  cause  of  marriage  or  "the  tie  which 
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joins  male  and  female  is  an  instinct  developed  through  .  .  .  natural 
selection"  (p.  20).  This  is  not  the  sexual  instinct,  for  among  animals, 
and  quite  probably  also  with  primitive  man,  that  instinct  is  powerful 
only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Nor  is  it  the  social  or  gregarious 
instinct,  for  the  anthropoid  apes  and  lowest  savages  seem  to  live  in  fami- 
lies rather  than  in  larger  associations,  and  the  scantiness  of  food  prob- 
ably compels  this.  It  is  rather  the  parental  instinct,  whereby  the  male 
is  induced  to  co-operate  with  the  female  in  aiding  the  offspring  to  sur- 
vive. "  Marriage  is  therefore  rooted  in  family  rather  than  family  in 
marriage"  (p.  22).  Marriage  exists  among  the  higher  monkeys  and 
"  human  marriage  appears  to  be  an  inheritance  from  some  ape-like 
progenitor  "  (p.  50).  Its  development  is  connected  with  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  offspring  and  the  lengthening  of  the  period  of  infancy. 
The  position  thus  reached  is  very  ably  maintained  (pp.  51-133)  against 
the  many  advocates  of  the  opinion  that  "  man  lived  originally  in  a  state 
of  promiscuity  "  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  "  there  is  not  a  shred 
of  genuine  evidence  that  promiscuity  ever  formed  a  general  stage  in  the 
social  history  of  mankind"  (p.  133). 

Proceeding  to  treat  of  courtship  and  the  means  of  attraction  he  thinks 
it  "  beyond  doubt  that  men  and  women  began  to  ornament,  mutilate, 
paint,  and  tattoo  themselves  chiefly  in  order  to  make  themselves  attrac- 
tive to  the  opposite  sex"  (p.  172).  Dress  probably  originated  in  the 
same  way,  perhaps  aided  by  the  need  of  protection  but  not  by  a  regard 
for  decency.  "  It  is  not  the  feeling  of  shame  that  has  provoked  the 
covering,  but  the  covering  that  has  provoked  the  feeling  of  shame " 
(p.  208). 

Among  mankind  marriage  is  prohibited  between  near  kin  and  often 
between  widely  different  races.  On  the  analogy  of  the  antipathy  exist- 
ing between  different  species  of  animals,  the  latter  is  explained  as  based 
on  an  instinctive  recognition  of  the  commonly  increased  sterility  of 
hybrids,  while  the  prohibition  of  marriage  between  near  kin  is  believed 
to  find  its  source  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  difference  between 
male  and  female  is  beneficial  to  the  offspring.  Hence  an  instinctive 
antipathy  to  incest  has  been  fostered  by  natural  selection,  but  the  basis 
on  which  the  instinct  works  is  not  kinship  by  blood  but  living  under  the 
same  roof.  Where  remote  relatives  live  together,  the  list  of  prohibited 
degrees  is  longer.  Hence  the  basis  of  exogamy  and  of  the  classifica- 
tory  system  of  relationship  is  largely  the  living  together  of  many  kins- 
folk between  whom  marriage  comes  to  be  prohibited. 

Dr.  Westermarck  is  inclined  to  accept  the  theory  that  "  organisms  when 
unusally  well  nourished  produce  comparatively  more  female  offspring ; 
in  the  opposite  case  more  male  "  (p.  471),  and  to  explain  polyandry  as 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  women  in  very  poor  countries.  He  concludes 
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his  volume,  "  The  history  of  human  marriage  is  the  history  of  a  relation 
in  which  women  have  been  gradually  triumphing  over  the  passions,  the 
prejudices,  and  the  selfish  interests  of  men  "  (p.  550). 

The  whole  book  is  able,  judicial,  and  candid,  probably  the  best  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals  to  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage. The  years  of  work  that  have  gone  into  its  preparation  show 
their  fruits  on  every  page.  Notwithstanding  its  excellence,  however, 
one  lays  it  down  with  a  little  question  whether  the  reconstruction  of  the 
development  of  the  prehistoric  family  even  in  its  broad  lines  is  possible 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  or  will  become  possible  in  the 
near  future.  Dr.  Westermarck  admits  that  "  the  sociologist  is  in  many 
cases  unable  to  distinguish  falsehood  from  truth,"  but  claims  that  "  what 
is  wanting  in  quality  must  be  made  up  for  in  quantity  "  (p.  4).  Not 
infrequently  he  draws  examples  or  parallels  from  civilized  people.s  and 
in  such  cases  verification  or  correction  becomes  possible.  If  his  author- 
ities have  led  him  into  error  there,  a  fortiori  will  they  have  done  so 
where  the  observers  are  so  few  and  the  obstacles  to  accuracy  so  many 
as  they  are  when  a  civilized  man  observes  the  family  life  of  savages. 

The  author  states  on  the  authority  of  Wappaeus  (p.  31)  that  in 
Massachusetts  the  births  show  "  an  increase  twice  a  year,  the  maxima 
falling  in  March  and  September."  On  the  basis  of  the  official  figures 
for  the  last  score  of  years,  1870-1889,  the  statement  is  entirely  incor- 
rect. In  the  number  of  births  September  ranks  fourth  and  March 
seventh  of  the  twelve  months.  He  also  asserts  (p.  35)  that  "the 
unequal  distribution  of  marriages  over  the  different  months  exercises 
hardly  any  influence  upon  the  distribution  of  births,"  and  this  is  an 
important  point  for  his  hypothesis  that  "  the  increase  of  the  sexual 
instinct  at  the  end  of  spring  or  in  the  beginning  of  summer  is  a  survival 
of  an  ancient  pairing  season  (p.  34).  Here,  again,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  his  authorities  have  misled  him.  At  least  in  Massachusetts  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lenten  months  of  March  and  April,  when  there  are 
few  marriages  but  many  conceptions,  there  is  apparently  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  number  of  marriages  and  the  number  of  concep- 
tions. Neglecting  these  two  months  there  are  nine  possible  cases  of 
agreement  or  disagreement,  and  in  eight  of  these  the  coincidence  is 
obvious,  while  in  the  ninth  the  divergence  is  but  trifling. 

He  states  (p.  169)  that  "in  Munich  the  illegitimate  births  are  even 
more  numerous  than  the  legitimate."  A  single  year,  thirty  years  ago, 
which  is  all  that  is  given  in  the  authority  cited,  is  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant so  sweeping  an  assertion.  The  last  figures  accessible,  those  for 
1889,  make  the  percentage  of  illegitimates  less  than  thirty. 

"  In  Japan  a  man  might  repudiate  his  wife.  .  .  .  But  Professor  Rein 
remarks  that  the  Japanese  seldom  made  use  of  this  privilege."  The 
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admirable  statistics  of  the  Japanese  government  show  that  in  1889  there 
were  in  Japan  107,478  divorces,  or  more  than  three  to  every  ten  mar- 
riages. And  the  number  in  the  preceding  years  was  still  larger. 

Some  other  errors  in  the  verifiable  statements  of  the  author  might  be 
pointed  out,  but  these  instances  may  suffice  to  indicate  that  traveller's 
tales  about  savage  peoples,  however  conscientiously  gathered  and  sifted, 
form  but  a  questionable  basis  for  a  science.  Yet  this  is  what  the  author 
claims  for  his  subject,  that  the  history  of  human  civilization  may  be  so 
treated  as  to  constitute  it  a  "  science  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  " 

(p'  z)'  W.  F.  WILLCOX. 


SUMMARIES   OF   ARTICLES. 

[ABBREVIATIONS.  —  Am.J.  Ps.  =  American  Journal  of  Psychology  ;  Ar.f.  G.  Ph.  = 
Archiv  ftir  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  ;  Int.  J.  E.  =  International  Journal  of  Ethics  ; 
Phil.  Mon.  —  Philosophische  Monatshefte  ;  Phil.  Stud.  =  Philosophische  Studien  ;  Rev. 
Ph.  =  Revue  Philosophique  ;  R.  I.  d.  Fil.  —  Rivista  Italiana  di  Filosofia ;  V.  f.  iv, 
Ph.  =  Vierteljahrschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Philosophic  ;  Z.  f.  Ph.  =  Zeitschrift 
fur  Philosophic  und  philosophische  Kritik;  Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.  =  Zeitschrift 
fur  Psychologic  und  Physiologic  der  Sinnesorgane ;  Phil.  Jahr.  =  Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch.  —  Other  titles  are  self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL. 

Die  Dimensionen  der  Wahrscheinlichkeit  und  die  Evidenz  der 
Ungewissheit.     AD.  NITSCHE.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XVI,  i,  pp.  20-35. 

N.  takes  for  his  text  a  sentence  which  R.  v.  Meinong  wrote  (Go  ft. 
gel.  Am.,  1890,  Nv.  2,  S.  56  if.)  about  "The  Principles  of  Probability- 
Calculation"  (Die  Prindpien  der  Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung) ,  a  work 
of  Johannes  v.  Kries :  "  The  physical  phenomenon  of  supposing  ex- 
presses itself  not  only  in  the  quantity  whose  extremes  are  yes  and  no, 
but  also  in  a  second  dimension,  seeing  that  every  supposition  has  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  certainty."  He  tries  to  examine  what  the 
expression  "  evidence  of  uncertainty  "  can  mean.  We  know,  e.g.  that 
the  probability  of  throwing  a  number  greater  than  one  on  a  geometrical 
die  is  |;  but  what  would  be  the  probability  of  throwing  a  number 
greater  than  one  on  a  die  which  we  have  before  us  for  the  first  time, 
and  which  only  looks  like  a  geometrical  die?  He  takes,  also,  other 
examples  from  v.  Kries'  book,  and  finds  that  we  have  to  distinguish  in 
every  judgment  with  measured  degree  of  probability  three  kinds  of 
certainty :  i .  The  certainty  of  the  valuation  at  equality  of  a  series 
of  judgments,  through  which  all  the  possible  determinations  of  a  given 
thing-content  are,  by  way  of  experiment,  asserted  under  a  given  kind  of 
conditions.  2.  The  certainty  which  falls  on  a  given  single  phenomenon, 
or  on  a  group  of  phenomena  considered  as  one,  through  the  valuation 
at  equality  of  the  (different  possible)  judgments.  3.  The  certainty  of 
the  computation  process.  In  closing,  N.  examines  R.  v.  Meinong's 
supposition  that  the  conviction  that  a  given  memory  image  refers  to  an 
experienced  reality,  does  not  rest  on  immediate  evidence,  but  on  a 
supposition-evidence. 
342 
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Beitrdge  zur  Logik  (Erster  Artikel).     A.  RICHL.  V.  f.  w.  Ph., 
XVI,  i,  pp.  1-19. 

All  our  cognitions  and  experiences  and  mental  convictions  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  sentences.  The  logical  elements  of  an  assertion 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  grammatical  construction  of  a  sentence. 
A  concept  without  any  special  sign  could  not  be  maintained  in  conscious- 
ness, it  would  be  pressed  out  of  consciousness  by  sensible  presentations. 
A  concept  is  as  such  abstract :  this  is  its  essential  character,  from  which 
its  other  characteristics,  especially  its  generality,  are  dependent.  The 
generality  essential  to  a  concept  as  such  must  not  be  confused  with 
indeterminateness.  Generality  belongs  to  the  form  of  the  concept,  not 
to  its  content.  The  formation  of  concepts  rests  on  the  possibility  of 
distinction.  Concepts  stand  in  many  ways  in  relation  to  each  other,  or 
they  are  brought  by  their  objects  into  such  relations ;  thus,  a  concept 
may  be  represented  by  other  conceptions,  and  this  is  called  definition. 
There  are  no  absolutely  simple  or  indefinable  concepts.  A  concept  is 
equal  to  its  definition,  or  to  the  totality  of  its  definitions.  Definitions 
are  no  assertions,  although  they  have  the  form  of  assertions  ;  an  assertion 
goes  outside  the  realm  of  presentation  and  thought.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  assertions :  one  is  formed  through  the  connection  of  our  per- 
ceptions, and  the  other  through  the  connection  of  our  conceptions,  *".*. 
judgments  and  "  conceptual  sentences."  It  is  speech  which  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  distinguish  our  conceptional  from  our  perceptional 
presentations.  Judgment  in  its  real  meaning  is  the  reference  of  a 
mental  content  to  a  reality  lying  beyond  this  act  —  as  Mr.  Bradley 
brings  out  (Principles  of  Logic}. 

Die  Dreherschen   Antinomien.     LUDWIG   FISCHER.     Z.   f.   Ph., 
XCIX,  2,  pp.  233-244. 

This  is  a  reply  to  E.  Dreher's  article,  Antinomien  und  Paralogismen 
in  98.  2  of  this  Zeitschrift.  D.  had  there  treated  the  arguments,  well 
known  to  antiquity,  of  Eubulides  and  Protagoras  and  the  so-called 
"  Crocodile  "  conclusion.  F.  criticises  and  attempts  to  show  inconsis- 
tencies in  D.'s  definitions  of  an  infinitely  small  and  of  an  infinitely  large 
quantity.  He  also  finds  his  proof  that  time  and  space  are  not  continuous 
quantities  unconvincing,  and  holds  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  resulting 
paradox  that  motion  must  be  thought  as  resulting  from  states  of  rest. 
F.  treats  of  the  notions  of  infinite  and  continuous  quanta  from  the 
mathematical  point  of  view,  and  it  is  impossible  here  to  summarize 
the  argument. 
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Der  Satz  vom  Grunde  als  Princip  des  Schliessens.     DR.  FRANZ 
ERHARDT.    Z.  f.  Ph.,  XCIX,  2,  pp.  129-182. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  all  the  forms  of  conclusion 
formulated  by  Logic  can  be  reduced  to  the  Principle  of  Reason  and 
Consequent.  The  Progressive  Conclusion  is  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sequent from  the  reason :  the  Regressive  Conclusion  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  non-existence  of  the  reason  from  the  non-existence  of  the 
conclusion.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  sole  and  exclusive  reason  can  we 
infer  from  the  existence  of  the  conclusion  to  the  existence  of  the 
reason;  and  only  when  there  is  one  definite  condition  of  a  conse- 
quence given  can  we  infer  from  the  non-existence  of  the  reason  the 
non-existence  of  the  consequent.  As  to  Conversion :  we  infer  here 
regressively  from  the  consequence  to  the  reason ;  in  the  case  of  the 
converse  of  an  A  and  an  I,  we  infer  from  the  existence  of  the  conse- 
quence the  existence  of  the  reason ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  converse 
of  an  E  we  infer  from  the  removal  of  the  consequence  the  removal  of 
the  reason.  As  to  Contraposition :  in  the  case  of  the  contraposition 
of  an  A,  we  infer  from  the  removal  of  the  consequence  the  removal 
of  the  reason;  in  the  contraposition  of  an  E,  from  the  existence  of 
the  consequence  to  the  existence  of  the  reason ;  in  the  contraposition 
of  an  O,  we  conclude  from  the  consequent  to  the  reason,  as  in  the 
conversion  of  an  I.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  traditional  separation 
of  Conversion  and  Contraposition  rests  on  grammatical  and  not  on 
logical  grounds.  As  to  Opposition  :  that  one  contradictory  should  be 
false  when  the  other  is  true  is  a  consequence  from  the  very  meaning 
of  '  all '  and  '  some '  and  negation.  The  reasoning  termed  Modal 
Consequence  is  manifestly  based  on  the  Principle  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent. In  the  first  syllogistic  figure  we  conclude  from  the  reason  to 
a  consequence  of  the  consequence ;  in  the  second  figure  we  have  a 
mixed  or  a  regressive-progressive  conclusion,  for  in  the  major  premise 
we  argue  from  the  reason  to  the  consequence  and  in  the  minor  from 
the  consequence  to  the  reason ;  in  the  third  figure  we  have  also  a 
mixed  conclusion,  for  in  the  minor  we  conclude  from  the  consequence 
to  the  reason  and  in  the  major  from  the  reason  to  the  consequence ; 
in  the  fourth  figure  we  have  to  do  with  a  doubly-regressive  reasoning, 
for  we  conclude  from  the  consequence  to  the  reason  of  the  reason. 
Through  all  this  we  see  what  the  middle  term  really  is :  a  syllogism  is 
only  possible  where  two  premises  are  given  with  a  common  concept 
which  is  logically  consequence  in  the  one  premise  and  reason  in  the 
other.  Then  when  we  compare  syllogism  with  induction  through  ana- 
logical reasoning  we  see  that  the  inference  process  in  its  last  resort  is 
always  the  deduction  of  a  logical  conclusion  from  its  logical  ground. 
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What  really  distinguishes  the  analogical  from  the  syllogistic  inference 
is  not  so  much  the  progress  from  the  particular  to  the  particular  in 
contradistinction  to  the  descent  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  as 
the  difference  in  the  certainty  about  the  inner  connection  of  the  concep- 
tions that  are  given  in  the  premises.  When  one  instance  (as  in  a 
geometrical  figure)  really  gives  us  the  inner  connection  between  certain 
attributes  and  certain  others,  we  do  not  need  any  more  an  analogical 
inference  to  conclude  about  the  connection  of  these  attributes  in  other 
or  new  instances,  but  may  do  this  syllogistically.  The  Inductive  con- 
clusion does  not  present  us  with  anything  new  in  relation  to  the  analogi- 
cal inference  ;  it  only  extends  the  consequence  which  analogy  draws  for 
one  case  to  the  whole  class  of  objects  which  agree  with  the  former  objects 
in  the  definite  relation  which  made  the  analogical  inference  possible. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Ueber  Messbarkeit  psychischer  Acte.      C.    GUTBERLET.      Phil. 
Jahr.,  V,  i,  pp.  42-51- 

Mental  acts  have  intensity,  a  definite  magnitude,  and  so  are  con- 
ceivably measurable.  But  for  measurement  proper,  the  amount  of 
difference  between  them  must  be  ascertainable.  This  is  not  given  by 
immediate  judgment,  but  must  be  sought  through  circuitous  means 
taught  by  psycho-physics. 

It  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  only  rough  measurements  of  mental  acts 
are  possible.  Practice  brings  considerable  accuracy  in  determining  both 
the  quality,  e.g.  of  the  situation  of  musical  notes  on  the  scale,  and  of 
intensity,  e.g.  of  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  of  intellectual  attainments  or 
ability,  e.g.  under  the  marking  system. 

Fechner  starts  from  the  principle  that  if  several  values  are  given  as 
increasing  and  decreasing,  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  equality  or 
inequality  of  any  two,  and  so  to  determine  a  number  of  equivalent 
magnitudes.  On  this  principle  all  physical  measurement  is  based.  In 
that  sphere  there  is  the  difficulty  that  equivalent  units  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  perfect  accuracy.  The  errors  thus  arising  are  diminished 
by  artificial  means  of  observation,  and  by  repetition  of  the  measurement. 
The  arrangement  of  the  stars  in  classes  according  to  their  degrees  of 
brightness  shows  that  equality  in  sensations  of  light  may  be  perceived, 
and  the  amount  of  inequality  measured.  Hence  every  psychical  dif- 
ference may  be  regarded  as  a  definite  multiple  of  the  difference  between 
two  adjoining  degrees  on  a  scale  of  intensity.  A  psychical  measure 
may  thus  be  obtained  from  determinations  of  equality  in  different  parts 
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of  the  scale ;  and  we  may  find  how  many  times  a  smaller  difference  is 
contained  in  a  larger.  But  to  measure  the  difference  is  not  necessarily 
to  measure  the  sensations  that  differ. 

Der  cesthetische  Contrast  in  den  Erscheinungen  des  Erhabenen. 
E.  X.  PFEIFER.  Phil.  Jahr.,  V,  i,  pp.  i-n. 

This  connects  with  a  preceding  article  (Bd.  II,  pp.  164  ff.)  on  aesthetic 
contrasts.  In  the  case  of  the  sublime,  contrast  is  especially  significant. 
Kant  maintains  (Critique  of  Judgment,  sect.  27)  that  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  sublime,  imagination  and  reason  come  into  conflict,  since  the 
sublime  object  surpasses  the  capacity  of  the  imagination,  but  conforms 
to  the  reason.  While  he  finds  this  contrast  a  subjective  one,  the  writer 
tries  to  show  that  in  all  cases,  but  especially  in  those  of  moral  sublimity, 
it  has  an  objective  reality.  Such  a  conflict  as  Kant  finds,  while  possibly 
existent  elsewhere,  certainly  does  not  appear  in  the  cases  of  moral 
sublimity,  for  in  such  cases  the  imagination  has  no  incentive  to  attempt 
aesthetic  appreciation,  and  thus  to  run  counter  to  reason.  Rather  do 
our  sympathy  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  reason  on  the  other,  arouse  con- 
flicting feelings,  which  represent  and  reproduce  the  objective  contrast. 

Studies  from  the  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Psychology  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  By  JOSEPH  JASTROW,  Ph.  D.  Am.  J.Ps.,  IV, 
2,  pp.  198-229. 

i.  The  effect  of  fore -knowledge  upon  repetition-times.  Conclusion 
reached  was  that,  "  as  the  range  of  possible  words  decreases  in  extent, 
as  the,  subject's  expectation  is  more  and  more  definite,  the  time  needed 
to  repeat  the  word  becomes  shorter."  2.  A  novel  optical  illusion. 
Investigation  of  the  bands  produced  by  moving  a  horizontal  rod  up  or 
down  before  a  rotating  disk  composed  of  two  rectors  differing  in  color 
and  shade.  3.  Accessory  apparatus  for  accurate  time-measurements, 
(a)  For  control  of  the  chromoscope.  (b)  For  timing  the  rotation  of 
disks,  (c)  For  a  way  of  color-mixing.  4.  The  psycho-physic  series  and 
the  time-sense.  Experiment  consisted  in  assigning  time-intervals  given 
on  the  metronome  to  different  classes.  Results  grouped  themselves  ap- 
proximately under  the  psycho-physic  law.  5.  The  psycho-physic  series 
and  the  motor  sense.  Movements  of  the  forearm  within  the  limits  5  to 
190  millimeters  were  assigned  to  six  classes.  Results  approximated  an 
arithmetic  rather  than  a  geometric  series.  6.  The  interference  of  mental 
processes  —  a  preliminary  survey.  The  problem  is  the  power  of  carry- 
ing on  two  mental  processes  at  once.  Motor  processes  interfere  with 
motor  processes ;  and  the  time  of  performing  certain  mental  processes 
(reading  sentences,  words,  etc^)  is  increased  by  motor  processes. 
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Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Intensitat  der  Reize  auf  die  Reactionszeit 
der  Kldnge.  DR.  GOTZ  MARTIUS.  Phil.  Stud.,  VIII,  3,  pp.  470-486. 

Experiments  undertaken,  in  the  first  instance,  to  test  Stumpf  s  asser- 
tion that  high  tones  have  an  especial  sensation  value  as  regards  intensity. 
The  test  was  made  by  finding  reaction-times  for  different  intensities  of 
the  same  tone.  In  light  of  the  experiments,  the  author  also  reviews  the 
opinion  of  Wundt,  Exner,  and  others,  that,  in  general,  reaction-times 
decrease  with  the  increase  in  intensity  of  stimuli.  M.  found  that,  with 
a  proper  amount  of  practice  and  training  of  the  attention,  the  reaction- 
times  for  strong  impressions  of  sound  arising  from  a  series  of  stimuli 
differing  considerably  in  intensity  were  equal,  but  that  for  very  weak 
impressions  the  reaction-times  were  longer,  notwithstanding  practice 
and  training  of  the  attention.  The  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  reaction- 
times  with  weak  impressions  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  them, 
and  in  the  slower  co-ordination  of  impression  and  motion,  and  not  to 
purely  physiological  processes  of  transmission. 

Untersuckung  iibcr  die  ScJiatzung  von  Schallintensitaten  nacli 
der  Methode  der  Mitteleren  Abstufungen.  Von  FRANK  ANGELL.  Phil. 
Stud.,  VII,  3,  pp.  414-468. 

Author  criticises  the  '  proportional '  hypothesis  of  the  relation  of 
stimulus  to  sensation,  finds  there  are  as  many  forms  of  the  hypothesis 
as  there  are  advocates  of  it,  shows  that  in  any  form  it  is  meaningless, 
self-contradictory,  and  not  capable  of  experimental  proof,  and  supports 
the  '  difference '  hypothesis  in  the  sense  of  a  law  of  Apperception. 
Merkel's  results  drawn  from  experiments  with  several  psycho-physical 
methods  are  not  in  agreement  with  one  another,  nor  with  any  known 
psycho-physical  law.  The  methods  of  doubled  stimuli  and  mean  grada- 
tions are  tested  experimentally,  and  the  following  conclusions  are  arrived 
at.  i)  The  method  of  doubled  stimuli  cannot  be  considered  as  of  any 
value  in  psycho-physics.  2)  The  sources  of  error  in  the  comparison 
of  sound-intensities  according  to  the  method  of  mean  gradations  are 
numerous  enough,  when  the  variable  stimulus  is  moved  regularly  in 
one  direction,  to  obscure  the  actual  relation  of  stimulus  to  sensation. 
3)  Irregular  change  of  the  variable  in  the  method  of  mean  gradations 
does  not  prevent  a  reliable  comparison  of  differences  of  sound-inten- 
sities, and  with  this  irregular  change,  the  method  is  to  be  considered 
valid.  4)  Freed  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  expectation,  and 
stereotyped  ways  of  judging,  the  comparison  of  broad  differences  of 
sound-intensities  gives  results  corresponding  to  the  requirements  of 
Weber's  law. 
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Einige   Beobachtungen  uber    Schwebungen    und    Differenztone. 
Von  E.  W.  SCRIPTURE.     Phil.  Stud.,  VII,  4,  pp.  630-632. 

Dove  first  observed  that  from  two  tuning-forks,  one  held  beside  each 
ear,  beats  would  arise,  though  neither  fork  were  sounding  loudly  enough 
to  be  heard  in  the  remoter  ear.  S.  concludes  that  the  interference  takes 
place  in  the  central  organ.  He  also  shows  that  difference  tones,  which 
disappear  under  similar  circumstances,  can  be  heard  together  with  beats 
when  one  fork  is  set  before  one  ear  and  the  other  on  the  head,  or  when 
both  forks  are  set  on  the  head. 

Theoretische  und  experimentelle  Begriindung  der  FehlermetJioden. 
Von  DR.  JULIUS  MERKEL.     Phil.  Stud.,  VII,  4,  pp.  558-629. 

The  article  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  mathematical  discussion  of  the 
method  of  right  and  wrong  cases,  and  of  the  author's  allied  method  of 
equal  and  unequal  cases. 

Taking  Gauss's  theory  of  observation  errors  as  a  basis,  M.  finds  form- 
ulae for  the  probable  positive  and  negative  errors  and  for  the  measure 
of  accuracy  for  the  m.  of  r.  and  w.  cases  where  equal  stimuli  are  used, 
as  well  as  for  the  distribution  of  the  '  equal '  cases  with  stimuli  of  differ- 
ent intensities.  Formulae  are  also  found  for  the  elimination  of  the 
constant  errors  of  the  method. 

Distinguishing  between  the  method  of  mean  gradations  with  minimal 
changes  when  the  object  is  to  find  a  ' middle'  between  two  given  stimuli, 
and  his  own  method  of  mean  gradations  when  '  middle  '  judgments  are 
avoided,  the  author  shows  that  such  '  middle '  judgments  as  do  occur 
are  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  formulae  of  his  method  of  equal 
and  unequal  cases.  A  similar  plan  of  distribution  is  to  be  followed 
in  case  of  judgments  of  '  double  '  in  the  author's  method  of  "  doubled 
stimuli."  The  relations  of  the  threshold  values  in  the  several  methods 
of  r.  and  w.  c.,  of  equal  and  unequal  c.,  and  of  minimal  changes,  are  also 
mathematically  deduced. 

Das  Relativitatsprincip  in  Herbert  Spencer's  psychologischer  Ent- 
wicklungslehre.     E.  PACE.     Phil.  Stud.,  VII,  4,  pp.  487-557. 

Spencer  holds  that  our  knowledge,  not  less  than  the  outer  world,  has 
evolved  from  a  condition  where  its  elements  were  still  homogeneous 
and  united.  In  the  course  of  development  they  gradually  become  sepa- 
rated and  opposed  to  each  other ;  the  ultimate  reality  remains  however 
in  spite  of  all  differentiating,  the  unconditioned  in  which  the  conditioned 
factors  of  knowledge  are  united.  P.  divides  his  discussion  into  (i)  the 
original  unity;  (2)  the  negation  of  the  unity;  (3)  the  restoration  of 
unity.  He  holds  that  neither  of  the  two  factors,  subject  and  object, 
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appears  in  our  perceiving  consciousness ;  for  just  this  separation  points 
to  an  earlier  state  which  united  subject  and  object  in  the  same  reality. 
Thought  has  not  to  create  a  unity  out  of  a  plurality,  but  to  analyze  the 
given  unity  and  logically  distinguish  its  factors.  This  separation,  which  P. 
ascribes  to  thought,  is  for  Spencer  a  fact  already  brought  about  by  devel- 
opment. His  failure,  according  to  P.,  consists  in  his  trying  to  solve  a 
logical  problem  by  means  of  a  biological  or  psychological  answer.  The 
fundamental  property  of  consciousness  is  just  the  activity  of  will,  which 
Spencer  has  neglected.  A  mere  repetition  of  experience  does  not  disturb 
the  original  unity  of  thought  and  object.  Further,  he  maintains  that 
Spencer,  in  his  analysis  of  existence,  does  not  create  an  objective  reality 
for  us.  At  the  beginning  of  his  analysis  the  feelings  —  even  the  "  feeling 
of  resistance  "  —  were  mere  phenomena  of  consciousness,  and  such  they 
remain  to  the  end.  As  regards  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  if  any  one 
regards  all  knowledge  as  a  relation  between  subject  and  object,  he  will 
indeed  suppose  that  the  subjective  factors  are  originally  separated  from 
the  objective,  and  brought  into  relation  through  knowledge.  It  is  more 
just,  however,  to  confine  this  description  to  the  sphere  of  thinking.  The 
relations  which  are  constituted  by  thought  connect  only  the  isolated  con- 
ceptions in  the  place  of  sense-perceptions.  Whenever  the  objective  worth 
of  knowledge  is  considered,  the  expression  "  relative  "is  to  be  avoided. 
Only  the  knowledge  that  we  have  negated  the  original  unity  can  justify 
the  hope  of  again  uniting  its  elements  in  thought.  Since  we  are  able  to 
explain  the  world  by  thought,  that  which  we  suppose  as  ground  of  unity 
must  be  intelligible.  The  Unknowable  can  set  limits  to  our  knowledge  : 
it  cannot  complete  it.  If  the  Absolute  is  unknowable,  it  is  vain  to  ask 
whether  it  is  useless  to  ask  whether  it  is  fixed  and  unchanging,  or  in  pro- 
cess of  development ;  for  we  are  not  in  a  position  either  to  affirm  or 
deny  anything  concerning  it.  P.  holds  that  in  Spencer's  view  of  the 
problem  of  a  theory  of  knowledge  lies  his  fundamental  failure.  Subject 
and  object  are  set  over  against  each  other,  and  the  question  is  how  they 
can  be  brought  into  agreement.  Hence  arises  the  fruitless  attempt  to 
clothe  purely  subjective  phenomena  with  objective  reality. 


ETHICAL. 

Ueber  das  Gebet.  Ein  religionsphilosophisches  Fragment.  Send- 
schreiben  an  Herrn  E.  Renan  in  Paris.  M.  J.  MONRAD.  Phil. 
Mon.,  XXVIII,  i  and  2,  pp.  25-37. 

I  presuppose  only  religion,  i.e.  practical  belief  in  God,  without  which 
there  can  scarcely  be  any  question  of  prayer.  I  set  out,  also,  from  the 
fact  that  at  least  naive  praying  is  always  originally  combined  with  belief 
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in  a  possible  answer;  the  one  who  prays  hopes  — whether  with  or  with- 
out reason  is  to  be  investigated  hereafter  —  that  his  prayer  will  bring 
him  a  longed-for  good. 

How,  then,  in  this  sense  is  answer  to  prayer  at  all  possible  under  the 
reign  of  universal  law? 

In  so  far  as  the  prayer  is  a  real  religious  prayer,  a  real  elevation  of 
the  self  to  God,  in  so  far  will  the  subject  be  purified  by  the  very  act 
of  prayer  from  egoistic  desires,  in  so  far  his  wishes  and  views  will  coin- 
cide with  the  universal  objective  ends,  and  he  may  expect  an  answer. 
He  who  prays  aright  raises  himself  above  his  abstract  finite  subjectivity 
into  unity  with  the  universal,  objective,  divine  order. 

The  objective  course  of  things,  as  merely  objective,  is  an  abstraction ; 
in  its  real  significance  it  is  that  for  which  the  subject  takes  it.  As  the 
subject  submits  himself  to  the  laws  of  the  objective,  and  makes  them 
his  own,  the  freedom  and  power  of  the  subject  over  the  objective 
increase.  When  we  pray  for  earthly  goods,  or  to  be  freed  from  earthly 
evils,  it  is  not  these  external  things  themselves  that  we  want,  but  an 
expected  enjoyment  from  their  use,  or  a  freedom  from  fear  or  pain. 
By  the  direct  effect  of  the  prayer  on  the  subject,  that  which  was  looked 
upon  as  an  evil  may  be  converted  into  a  good.  In  that  the  prayer 
elevates  the  subject  above  its  limited  individuality,  and  harmonizes  it 
with  the  objective  and  necessary,  it  frees  it  from  the  painful  impressions 
of  their  external  necessity.  But  further,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
prayer,  by  means  of  the  change  which  it  effects  first  and  immediately  in 
the  subject,  can  thereby  produce  changes  in  the  external  relations. 
Spirit  is  ultimately  lord  of  nature.  The  spirit  of  man  exercises  a  control 
over  the  external  objective  world  in  so  far  as  he  apparently  submits 
himself  to  the  laws  of  nature,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  falls  in  with 
the  universal  divine  reason  permeating  the  objective,  and  makes  its  laws 
his  own.  Every  human  subject  is  a  co-determining  factor  in  that  which 
we  call  the  objective  world-relation,  and  every  change  that  occurs  in 
each  human  consciousness  produces  a  change  in  the  world  at  large, 
in  the  constellation  of  spirits  on  which  at  last  even  the  external  events 
depend.  This  influence  of  individual  subjects  will  be  all  the  greater,  of 
course,  the  nearer  and  more  intimately  they  are  united  with  the  true  centre 
of  the  universal  spiritual  life,  the  spirit  of  spirits,  about  which  the  universe 
gravitates,  whether  with  or  without  the  conscious  will  of  the  individual. 

Die  Selbstzersetzung  der  Verantwortlickkeitstheorie  Eduard  von 
Hartmanrfs.     DR.  N.  KURT.     Z.  f.  Ph.,  XCIX,  2,  pp.  244-257. 

According  to  Hartmann,  an  agent  must  be  held  morally  responsible, 
because  a  normally  organized  person  of  our  present  civilization  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  character,  which  enables  him  to  resist  tempta- 
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tions.  He  can  arouse  the  activity  of  ideation,  and  meet  his  impulses 
with  opposing  motives.  Here  Hartmann  deserts  his  principles  and 
pursues  a  phantom  of  freedom.  His  presupposition  is  that  morality  has 
reached  an  advanced  state  of  development  before  such  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  doer  is  possible.  Herein  lies  an  unconscious  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fact  that  these  moral  powers  necessarily  influence  the  will. 
The  fact  that  one  man  applies  anti-impulsive  motives,  the  other  not,  is 
due  to  the  former's  possessing  more  moral  insight  and  will-power  than 
the  latter;  and  this  condition  depends  on  innumerable  causes.  The 
final  product  of  all  these  causes  is,  therefore,  absolutely  determined, 
and  cannot  be  considered  free  and  responsible.  In  many  passages  of 
his  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  Hartmann's  language  is  that  of  the 
determinist,  in  the  face  of  which  his  attempt  to  find  a  basis  for  blame 
must  be  futile.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  his  philosophy  to  hold,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  uniform  development  of  all  physical  and  moral  powers, 
on  the  other,  to  deny  that  they  act  according  to  uniform  law.  Because 
a  man,  who  has  been  systematically  trained,  is  able  to  resist  temptations, 
he  is  not,  on  that  account,  free  and  responsible.  K.  would  hold  him 
responsible  because  certain  causes  must,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
necessarily  produce  insight  and  morality. 

Hypnotisme  et  Criminalitt.     J.   LIEGEOIS.     Rev.  Ph.,  XVII,  3, 
pp.  233-272. 

The  present  article  treats  only  of  the  relations  between  hypnotism  and 
criminality.  This  is  a  serious  question,  as  some  hypnotic  subjects  are 
quite  capable  of  committing  the  gravest  crimes  under  the  influence  of 
suggestion.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  irresistible  criminal 
suggestion  is  possible  only  in  a  very  few  cases  —  about  four  per  cent  of 
those  experimented  upon.  But  in  a  city  like  Paris  even  this  means 
100,000  persons.  The  state  of  the  hypnotic  subject  is  often  very  singular, 
not  at  all  like  sleep.  He  appears  to  be  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition, 
except  as  to  the  one  point  on  which  the  command  or  the  prohibition  of 
the  experimenter  rests.  Observation  of  an  hypnotic  subject  to  whom  a 
criminal  act  has  been  suggested  is  instructive.  At  first  there  may  be 
hesitation,  perplexity,  etc.,  but  at  length  the  idea  suggested  holds  the 
field  alone,  and  the  suggested  act  is  performed  fatally,  without  regret  or 
remorse,  for  as  soon  as  accomplished  it  is  forgotten.  Cases  of  "  double 
personality"  are  well  authenticated.  Here  the  patient,  when  in  the 
"condition  seconde"  commonly  remembers  both  ordinary  experiences 
and  what  has  happened  during  previous  attacks  ;  but  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion he  remembers  only  normal  experiences.  By  analogy  with  this  state 
(which  arises  spontaneously)  L.  gives  the  name  of  "  condition  seconds 
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provoquee  "  to  the  psychological  state  into  which  particularly  good  sub- 
jects fall,  at  the  moment  when  they  realize,  by  suggestion,  acts  which 
border  upon  the  criminal.  The  two  states  are  almost  completely  iden- 
tical, notably  in  what  concerns  the  physiological  condition.  The  latter, 
however,  is  obviously  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  subject  may  become 
a  ready  instrument  for  the  criminal  designs  of  another.  This  is  not,  as 
some  maintain,  the  ordinary  hypnotic  state.  In  the  latter,  the  subject 
is  plunged  into  a  wholly  passive  condition ;  he  has  all  the  appearance  of 
one  who  sleeps.  In  the  " condition  seconde  provoquee"  the  subject, 
when  acting  out  suggestions  which  may  have  been  given  months  before, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  one  who  is  awake.  This  is  of  great  importance 
from  the  medico-legal  point  of  view.  After  thus  establishing  the  possi- 
bility of  causing  crimes  by  hypnotic  suggestion,  L.  presents  judicial  facts 
in  which  one  has  to  recognize  hypnotic  phenomena,  and  in  particular 
the  incontestable  production  of  the  " condition  seconde"  He  also  de- 
scribes a  very  significant  experiment  by  Dr.  Auguste  Voisin.  In  the 
presence  of  three  magistrates  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Paris,  M.  Voisin 
ordered  a  subject  to  go,  after  he  woke  up,  arid  stab  a  sick  person  lying 
in  his  bed.  The  subject  did  as  directed.  Of  course  the  victim  turned 
out  to  be  a  manikin.  Now,  with  trained  subjects,  fifteen  seconds  is  suf- 
ficient to  put  subject  asleep,  make  suggestion,  and  wake  him  up  again, 
with  an  irresistible  tendency  to  perform  some  act.  All  this  shows  that 
hypnotism  might  become  a  dreadfully  effective  instrument  of  crime. 
The  principal  characteristic  of  the  facts  of  suggestion  is  the  loss  of 
memory.  The  hypnotic  knows  neither  from  whom,  nor  when,  nor  how, 
he  has  received  the  suggestion.  This  amnesia  may  be  spontaneous,  or 
produced  by  suggestion.  When  hypnotized  again,  however,  the  subject 
remembers  all,  unless  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  forget  certain  facts. 
Susceptibility  to  suggestion  is  a  source  of  danger  in  the  army.  A  case 
is  cited  in  which  a  young  man  was  made  to  perform  almost  incredible 
antics  before  his  colonel  without  even  being  hypnotized  in  any  regular 
way.  Other  examples  are  also  given.  It  is  thus  shown  that  there  are, 
in  army  and  navy,  soldiers  and  marines  suggestible  even  in  the  waking 
state,  or  capable  —  even  without  suggestion  —  of  falling  into  the  "  condi- 
tion seconde"  and  of  forgetting  who  they  are  and  what  duties  devolve 
upon  them.  Admitting  that  there  are  only  four  such  persons  in  a  hun- 
dred, it  is  still  a  fact  of  great  importance,  which  might  become  the  cause 
of  great  perils  for  the  national  defence.  Meantime  no  one  seems  to  be 
seriously  disquieted.  In  the  same  way  the  peace  of  families  is  menaced. 
To  say  nothing  of  wills  and  testaments,  not  only  might  young  women  be 
violated,  and  that  even  without  their  preserving  any  remembrance  of  the 
fact,  when  returned  to  their  normal  condition,  but  they  might  be  inspired 
with  the  lowest  sentiments  and  the  most  shameful  inclinations.  No 
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family  is  free  from  this  danger.  Is  there  a  remedy  ?  L.  thinks  that  one 
exists,  and  that  it  is  found  in  what  he  calls  "  suggestion  attenuee"  If, 
having  hypnotized  a  very  suggestible  person,  one  suggests  to  him  that 
hereafter  nobody  will  be  able  to  hypnotize  him,  the  announced  result 
takes  place.  It  holds  true  of  all  but  the  experimenter  himself.  Every 
one  should  ascertain  to  what  degree  he  is  suggestible.  If  the  result  is 
negative,  he  may  be  perfectly  at  ease.  Otherwise  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  a  competent  and  honorable  person  should  suggest  to  him  that 
in  the  future  nobody,  by  any  means  whatever,  shall  be  able  to  hypnotize 
him  or  make  suggestions  to  him.  This  "suggestion  attenuee"  is  a  sort 
of  moral  vaccination. 

Contributions   to   the  History  of   the    Social  Contract    Theory. 
D.  G.  RITCHIE.     Political  Science  Quarterly,  VI,  4,  pp.  656-676. 

The  social  contract  theory  did  not  originate  with  the  philosophers 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  had  its  roots  in  the 
popular  consciousness  of  mediaeval  society,  and  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  Greek  Sophists.  In  the  popular  consciousness  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  among  writers  on  the  ecclesiastical  side,  there  grew  up  that 
particular  form  of  the  contract  theory  which  has  fixed  itself  most  promi- 
nently in  the  minds  of  ordinary  men  —  the  idea  of  a  contract  between 
government  and  people.  Locke  published  his  Treatise  of  Civil  Gov- 
ernment'in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  it 
is  commonly  believed  that  he  maintained  this  theory  of  a  contract 
between  king  and  people  ;  but  the  original  compact  on  which  he  bases 
civil  government  is,  just  as  with  Hobbes  and  with  Rousseau,  a  compact 
between  individual  and  individual,  not  between  government  (of  what- 
ever sort)  and  people.  If  the  person  or  persons  entrusted  with  the 
government  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  they  may  be  dismissed  and  others 
put  in  their  place.  This  is  identical  with  what  is  most  essential  in 
Rousseau's  theory.  The  latter  says  explicitly  that  the  institution  of 
.government  is  not  a  contract :  the  social  contract  by  which  the  sover- 
eign people  is  constituted  excludes  every  other.  Rousseau  has  this 
advantage  over  Locke  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  make  out  an  histori- 
cal  justification  for  the  social  contract.  The  philosophers  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  who  held  this  theory,  did  not  borrow  it 
directly  from  the  Greeks.  Hooker  implicitly  united  the  two  distinct 
theories  that  political  society  is  based  upon  contract  and  that  the  people 
is  sovereign  —  the  theories  held  later  by  Locke  and  Rousseau.  Locke 
purposely  based  his  political  thinking  upon  Hooker,  because  Hooker 
was  an  authority  acceptable  to  the  Anglican  Tories  with  whom  he  had 
to  argue.  But  historical  events  were  making  the  idea  of  compact 
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between  individual  and  individual  familiar  to  many  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century.  Such  were  the  Scottish  Covenant  and  the  covenant 
made  by  the  emigrants  on  board  the  Mayflower  when  they  found  them- 
selves off  "the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,"  where  there  was  no  existing 
government  under  whose  authority  they  would  come.  For  the  purposes 
of  political  philosophy,  the  history  of  the  social  contract  theory  ends  with 
Rousseau.  Kant  and  Fichte  only  repeat  the  theory  in  Rousseau's  form, 
with  a  rather  more  complete  consciousness  of  what  it  implies.  History 
does  not  refute  a  theory  which  is  unhistorical,  but  the  growth  of  the 
historical  spirit  makes  such  a  theory  less  and  less  attractive.  The  idea 
of  organic  growth  has  become  a  commonplace.  But  a  merely  historical 
account  of  what  has  been  in  the  past  is  no  sufficient  philosophical 
explanation  of  a  political  society.  Fouillee  has  endeavored  to  express 
the  truth  of  both  ways  of  regarding  society  by  saying  that  the  highest 
form  of  it  must  be  an  "organising  contractual"  The  time  has  come 
when  we  can  be  just  to  Montesquieu  and  Burke  without  being  unjust  to 
Locke  and  Rousseau. 


METAPHYSICAL  AND   EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Znni  Begriff  der  unbewussten    Vorstellung.     E.  v.  HARTMANN. 
Phil.  Mon.,  XXVIII,  i  and  2,  pp.  1-25. 

Representation  [  Vorstellung  is  translated  thus  throughout]  includes, 
qualitatively,  sensation,  intuition,  and  concept,  and  as  to  the  source  of 
the  activity,  perception,  recollection,  and  phantasy.  The  question  is 
which  of  these  kinds  of  the  genus  representation  is  possible  in  the  sense 
of  an  unconscious  representation.  Unconscious  sensation  is  impossible, 
for  where  sensation  exists  it  implies  a  consciousness.  Unconscious  sense 
intuition  is  also  impossible,  as  it  is  built  up  out  of  sensations.  An 
unconscious  concept  is  perfectly  impossible ;  it  is  the  conscious  under- 
standing which  abstracts.  Unconscious  perception  or  apperception, 
and  unconscious  recollection,  and  unconscious  phantasy  are  also  im- 
possible. We  can't  introduce  the  character  of  unconsciousness  into 
representation  through  feeling ;  feeling  is  either  conscious  or  it  is 
nothing.  But  is  there  no  other  kind  of  representation  than  the  kinds 
enumerated?  Unconscious  representation  of  course,  if  it  exist,  must 
be  incapable  of  being  experienced,  but  we  can't  conclude  from  this 
that  it  does  not  exist ;  that  it  can't  be  experienced  is  a  negative  support 
of  (the  hypothesis  of)  unconscious  representation.  Positively,  then, 
unconscious  representation  is  determined  as  '  intellectual  intuition ' 
\intellectuelle  Anschauung].  Intellectual  intuition  and  unconscious 
representation  are  different  expressions  for  the  same  concept.  One  can 
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recognize  in  man  intellectual  intuition  without  recognizing  in  him  beyond 
his  sensuous  abstract  understanding  also  a  supersensuous  intuitive  intel- 
lect. If  any  one  wishes  a  simple  term  for  the  compound  expression 
unconscious  representation  or  unconscious  intellectual  function,  we  may 
use  the  word  idea  (specific  and  not  generic  in  its  signification  in  Greek 
and  German  v.  English  and  French).  Idea  is  equally  incapable  of 
being  experienced  along  with  intellectual  intuition  and  unconscious 
representation,  and  like  these  words  it  excludes  all  difference  or  op- 
position, e.g.  between  that  which  is  presented  and  that  which  pre- 
sents, and  like  them  is  in  opposition  to  sensation  and  intuition  on 
the  one  side  and  concept  on  the  other.  H.  rejects  the  eternal  and 
immutable  idea ;  the  concreteness  and  the  singularity  of  the  one  abso- 
lute idea  attains  to  validity  in  the  temporal  changing  content  of  the 
world-process.  This  idea  is  one  with  unconscious  representation,  i.e. 
if  this  idea  exists,  unconscious  representation  exists.  On  the  latter  H. 
builds  his  system. 

Die  Wirklichkcit  als  PJidnomcu  dcs  Geistes.    A.  ROSINSKI.    Phil. 
Mon.,  XXVIII,  3  and  4,  pp.  129-153. 

This  article  is  a  criticism  of  Kant's  Thing  in  Itself  and  of  Herbart's 
Absolute  Real.  Experience  teaches  that  the  change  in  an  object  is  con- 
ditioned not  only  by  the  cause  but  by  its  own  nature  also.  The  subject 
A  occasions  in  B  the  reaction  <£,  the  subject  A  the  reaction  £' ;  b  and  tf 
are  both  expressions  and  states  of  one  and  the  same  object ;  they  must 
accordingly  correspond  to  its  nature.  So  in  our  mental  world.  The 
sensation  with  which  we  react  on  external  impressions  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  conformable  to  the  nature  of  our  Self.  The  perception  must 
be  in  conformity  with  the  subjectivity  of  the  sensibility.  The  subjec- 
tivity of  the  content  of  perception  brings  with  it  that  of  all  knowledge. 
The  latter  is  conditioned  on  the  one  hand  by  the  laws  of  thought  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  sensation.  The  dualism  of  sense  and  understanding 
was  the  great  error  which  fettered  the  metaphysics  of  antiquity.  Every 
form  of  epistemological  dualism  must  involve  the  understanding  in  con- 
tradictions. The  entire  nature  of  the  spirit,  the  whole  field  of  its  pro- 
ductions, forms  a  unity.  As  the  understanding  asserts  that  the  objects 
of  the  sensibility  do  not  exist  in  themselves,  so  must  it  also  say :  All  of 
my  products  and  objects  must  correspond  to  my  nature  and  my  laws ; 
they  would  be  different  if  I  myself  had  another  character. 

The  'thing  in  itself  preserves  its  character  of  a  being  only  through 
its  qualities ;  if  it  is  posited  without  determination  there  is  nothing  pos- 
ited ;  for  that  which  has  no  determination,  as  Hegel  teaches,  is  the 
Nothing.  Every  quality  which  we  apply  to  '  the  real '  can  have  only  a 
subjective  significance ;  the  '  thing  in  itself  is  not  to  be  thought  as 
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existing  somehow,  it  must  be  posited  as  quite  undetermined.  As  this 
contradiction  is  necessitated  by  our  positing  '  the  absolute  real,'  so  it 
can  be  avoided  only  by  its  negation.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
because  the  being  is  such  only  through  subjective  determinations,  it  itself 
must  be  subjective;  or  because  no  absolutely  real  qualities  can  be 
ascribed  to  it,  and  that  which  is  without  qualities  is  identical  with  the 
not-being,  so  it  is,  as  '  absolute  real,'  a  non-being.  All  the  grounds 
which  compel  us  to  posit  things  are  only  in  us  and  are  not  given  to  us 
from  without.  We  have  just  the  same  right  to  say  that  perception  arises 
from  an  inner  cause  as  from  '  things  in  themselves.'  The  phenomenon 
contains  in  itself  the  only  true  being.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  spirit  to 
posit  the  phenomenon  as  real.  The  real  need  not,  as  Herbart  says  it 
must,  be  posited  in  order  that  the  given  may  have  a  point  of  contact  for 
its  validity.  The  phenomenon  must,  to  be  sure,  depend  upon  a  Some- 
thing, but  this  Something  lies  within  its  borders.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  spirit  to  posit  the  phenomenon  as  real. 


Le  Problhne  de  la  Vie  (Article  II).     CH.  DUNAN.     Rev.  Ph., 
XVII,  2,  pp.  136-163. 

Since  we  cannot  explain  how  the  organism,  is  produced  by  the  unifica- 
tion of  different  portions  of  the  world,  we  must  admit  that  the  world 
proceeds  from  it.  The  organism  is  not  composite,  it  is  one.  This  unity 
must  be  conceived  as  primordial  and  substantial,  without  antecedents 
and  causes,  whose  fundamental  law  it  is  to  unfold  itself  through  time 
and  space  under  the  form  of  a  living,  organized  body,  embracing  in  its 
bounds  the  entire  universe.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  meta- 
physical entity  more  or  less  distinct,  or  even  separable  from  the  body. 
D.  calls  it  a  metempirical  being,  transcending  not  only  the  senses  and 
the  imagination,  but  even  the  understanding  itself.  It  is  the  whole  of 
an  infinite  multiplicity,  a  whole  anterior  to  its  parts,  without  having  any 
existence  outside  of  them.  In  so  far  as  this  being  is  manifold,  it  enters 
into  experience ;  in  so  far  as  one,  it  is  inaccessible.  What  renders  the 
explanation  of  life  by  mechanism  and  teleology  necessary  is  the  con- 
ception according  to  which  space  and  time  are  two  media,  perfectly 
homogeneous,  in  which  phenomena  successively  or  simultaneously  de- 
velop. Consider  space  as  a  multiplicity,  indefinitely  diffused,  and  you 
must  consider  the  things  which  are  in  space  as  being  also  diffused 
and  infinitely  divisible.  We  are  then  compelled  to  compose  it  of 
an  infinity  of  infinities,  like  mathematical  points,  which  can  know  no 
other  laws  than  those  of  movement.  And  then  movement  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  primordial  reality  from  which  everything  proceeds,  to 
which  everything  returns.  Although  philosophers  have  admitted  the 
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other  principle  of  the  non-composition  of  extension  and  duration,  they 
have  not  taken  sufficient  account  of  it  in  their  speculations.  To  this 
principle  we  must  return,  if  we  would  understand  living  nature.  The 
contradictions  involved  in  the  other  theory  render  its  acceptance  im- 
possible. All  arguments  lose  their  force,  however,  if  we  regard  exten- 
sion and  duration,  time  and  space,  as  primordial  realities,  whose  elements 
and  principles  we  need  not  seek,  because  they  admit  of  no  composition, 
and  result  from  no  synthesis.  Time  and  space  are  unities ;  their  nature 
imposes  on  us  a  conception  of  life  (quite  different  from  that  of  Leibniz 
and  Descartes)  according  to  which  the  living  being  constitutes  its  organs 
instead  of  resulting  from  them. 

All  duration  and  extension,  then,  are  one  before  being  manifold.  We 
see  in  duration  a  double  nature  :  succession  and  simultaneity  mutually 
imply  each  other.  Neither  pure  succession  nor  pure  simultaneity  of  parts 
of  time  can  be  conceived ;  both  render  time  and  thinking  impossible. 
Absolute  succession  means  absolute  multiplicity  without  any  principle  of 
unity ;  that  is,  nothing.  Absolute  simultaneity  means  absolute  unity 
without  any  multiplicity ;  that  is,  nothing.  But  in  the  union  of  these  two 
contraries  we  find  the  real ;  this  union  is  a  fundamental,  and  therefore 
unanalyzable  law  of  our  mental  constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of 
things.  The  same  reasoning  applied  to  extension  yields  similar  results. 
In  themselves,  things  are  neither  one  nor  manifold,  but  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  same  is  true  of  consciousness ;  that  is,  consciousness 
and  nature  have  one  and  the  same  law.  Whence  it  happens  that 
thought  is  misled  to  look  at  things  under  an  exclusive  aspect,  —  now 
from  the  point  of  view  of  multiplicity,  now  from  that  of  unity. 

The  conclusion  then  reached  is  that  duration  and  extension,  time  and 
space,  present  precisely  the  same  characteristics  as  those  attributed  by  us 
to  living  beings,  i.e.  they  are  true  unities  and  indivisible  essences.  Time 
and  space  have  not  the  principle  of  their  being,  either  in  themselves,  or 
in  a  fundamental  and  irreducible  law  of  the  mind ;  they  are  simply  the 
necessary  forms  of  every  concrete  existence  in  the  phenomenal  order ; 
and  the  principle  which  produces  them  is  life.  That  which  is  one  could 
not  be  abstract ;  in  the  law  which  creates  out  of  a  metaphysical  unity  a 
phenomenal  plurality  there  is  real  dynamic  force.  Time  and  space  are 
then,  metaphysically,  forces,  having  power  and  life.  They  are  but  two 
aspects,  not  of  movement,  but  of  a  living,  organized  being,  primordial 
and  absolute,  causa  sui.  Time  and  space  are  in  and  through  the 
organisms.  We  may  say,  therefore,  life  and  space  and  time  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Empirical  time  and  space  presuppose,  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  their  own  nature,  metaphysical  time  and  space ; 
while  metaphysical  time  and  space  necessarily  give  empirical  time  and 
space.  In  order  that  a  thing  be  in  space,  it  is  necessary  that  space  be 
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in  some  manner  the  being  of  this  thing.  The  living  being  is  the  only 
corporeal  thing  which  exists  before  its  parts,  and  does  not  result  from 
their  mere  aggregation.  Since  time  and  space  and  the  living  being  are 
one  and  the  same,  we  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  life  by  studying  the 
nature  of  time  and  space.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  D.  substitutes 
the  straight  line.  Any  two  points  of  this  line  determine  it  altogether. 
The  part  of  the  line  comprised  between  the  two  points  is  the  perfect, 
adequate,  absolute  expression  of  the  entire  straight  line  considered  in 
the  infinitude  of  its  possible  development.  The  finite  is  the  adequate 
expression  of  the  infinite.  The  only  possible  way  in  which  the  infinite 
can  exist  is  to  exist,  like  the  straight  line,  en  raison  et  en  puissance. 
Similarly,  the  living  being,  though  infinite  in  reality,  has  a  bounded 
body.  Parts  of  time  and  space  are  really  expressions  of  total  time 
and  space,  expressions  which  differ  according  to  the  positions  they 
occupy.  The  whole  of  time  and  space,  being  infinite,  is  not  adequately 
expressed  by  any  of  its  parts,  but  only  by  their  totality,  which  is  itself  an 
infinity.  Similarly,  the  infinite  universe  does  not  exist  in  itself,  but  only 
in  living  beings,  which,  forming  an  infinity,  express  it  an  infinite  number 
of  times  under  infinitely  different  aspects,  which  are  complements  of 
each  other. 

Transcendentaler  Realismus  nnd  Idealismus  mit  besonderer 
Rucksicht  auf  das  Causalproblem.  E.  VON  HARTMANN.  Z.  f.  Ph., 
XCIX,  2. 

A  recent  book *  on  an  epistemological  problem  called  out  this  article 
defending  Hartmann's  "  transcendental  realism  "  against  the  author's 
idealistic  position  and  his  criticisms  on  the  Grundlegung  des  transcen- 
dentalen  Realismus. 

K.  has  examined  only  the  Grundlegung,  while  the  views  of  H.  on  the 
problem  of  causality  are  largely  elaborated  in  other  writings.  In  that 
book  he  sought  to  prove  transcendental  realism  indirectly  by  showing 
the  alternative  belief  to  be  absurd.  K.  tries  to  invalidate  the  argument 
by  holding  to  a  transcendental  subject  with  transcendental  functions 
behind  the  empirical  conscious  subject.  If  correct,  this  would  be  a 
valid  answer ;  but  two  questions  arise.  First,  Is  such  a  position  com- 
patible with  consistent  idealism  ?  and,  secondly,  Can  it  explain  experi- 
ence ?  May  this  trans- subjective  sphere  be  regarded  as  epistemologically 
immanent,  and  so  consistent  with  idealism  which  believes  only  in  the 
immanent?  K.  explains  it  as  an  activity  lying  outside  the  reflective 
consciousness.  It  is,  therefore,  for  my  consciousness  trans-subjective 
and  epistemologically  transcendent,  though  metaphysically,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  possible  absolute  subject,  it  may  be  either  transcendent  or 

1  Die  Entwickelung  des  Causalprobleme,  Edmund  Konig,  2  vols.,  1888-9. 
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immanent.  K.  confuses  metaphysics  and  epistemology,  both  in  refer- 
ence to  idealism  and  in  reference  to  immanence.  He  assumes  that 
causality  is  epistemologically  transcendent  and  really  disputes  only  its 
metaphysical  transcendency,  which  no  one  advocates.  He  admits  a 
reality  independent  of  our  consciousness,  and  so  is  an  epistemological 
realist,  while  in  his  metaphysical  idealism  H.  agrees  with  him. 

The  absolute  consciousness  is  doubtless  the  same  for  all  empirical 
subjects,  yet  the  existence  of  many  subjects  must  be  admitted,  hence  it 
cannot  be  alike  for  all.  If  it  were,  at  any  moment  the  content  of  con- 
sciousness for  every  empirical  subject  would  be  the  same.  Hence  the 
absolute  consciousness  must  be  inwardly  a  manifold  offering  to  each  a 
different  content.  So  I  have  a  double  relation  to  the  absolute  con- 
sciousness, one  immediate  to  a  part  of  the  manifold,  the  other  mediate 
to  the  remainder.  The  former  constitutes  me  an  individual,  the  latter 
determines  the  particular  mode  of  my  development.  The  former  is 
epistemologically  transcendent  but  belongs  to  my  individual  subjectiv- 
ity, which  it  calls  into  existence,  and  is  therefore  not  trans-subjective. 
The  transcendent  thus  embraces  subjective  and  trans-subjective.  In 
reality  the  subjective  includes  the  unconscious  side  of  the  individual, 
while  the  immanent  is  limited  to  the  conscious.  Consciousness  per- 
ceives as  essentially  its  own  what  comes  from  the  subjectively  tran- 
scendent, while  what  comes  from  the  trans-subjectively  transcendent 
is  interpreted  as  an  immanent  voucher  for  an  objective.  The  episte- 
mological distinction  between  subject  and  object  is  not  drawn  between 
the  conscious  and  the  unconscious,  but  both  are  regarded  as  part  of 
the  subject.  Empiricism  admits  only  trans-subjective  transcendent 
causality,  the  a  priori  system  only  subjective  transcendent  causality. 
Each  is  one-sided.  Transcendental  realism  avoids  the  error  and  in- 
cludes the  truth  of  each.  It  shows  empiricism  that  the  dependence 
of  consciousness  on  the  trans-subjective  is  not  immediate  but  mediated 
by  the  a  priori  functions  of  the  subject ;  it  shows  the  a  priori  system 
that  its  doctrine  of  a  purely  subjective  transcendent  causality  is  incapa- 
ble of  offering  any  explanation  of  changes  in  consciousness. 

The  epistemologically  transcendent  reality  of  causality  does  not  deny 
its  subjective  ideality  for  the  individual,  or  its  metaphysically  objective 
ideality,  or  its  immanence  in  some  absolute  consciousness.  The  imma- 
nent causality,  to  which  all  transcendental  idealists  like  K.  resort  in 
order  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  their  subjective  transcendent 
causality,  is  no  causality  at  all,  but  only  the  broken  shadows  on  the  field 
of  consciousness  of  the  trans- subjective  transcendent  causality.  To 
maintain  it  they  have  to  eliminate  from  causation  the  ideas  of  efficient 
activity,  necessity,  and  conceivability  of  the  connection  and  retain  only 
uniform  sequence,  but  even  then  the  attempt  fails. 
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K.  thinks  he  has  refuted  rationalism  as  well  as  empiricism,  and  thus 
established  positivism.  But  the  refutation  of  an  exclusive  rationalism 
may  lead  either  to  positivism  or  to  a  synthesis  of  the  two.  The  true 
view  is  the  latter.  The  remainder  of  the  article  is  a  criticism  of  K.'s 
irrational  positivism.  The  contents  of  the  process  of  nature  are  rela- 
tively irrational,  but  the  absolutely  irrational  appears  in  the  form  of 
indeterminate  sequence  and  change.  For  this  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  identity.  The  principle  of  ideality  is  reason  and  of  reality  is  will. 
Causality  is  neither  rational  nor  irrational  but  a  synthesis  of  both,  of 
reason  and  will. 

Uber  die  fortschreitende  Entwicklnng  des  Menschengeschlechts. 
F.  ROSENBERGER.  V.  f.  W.  Ph.,  XV,  4,  pp.  418-444,  and  XVI,  i,  pp. 
36-75- 

I.  Intellectual  Development :     That  an  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge  is  nowhere  denied.     The  question  in  dispute  is 
whether  the  race  has  grown  in  mental  power.     All  mental  activities  are 
conditioned  by  the  constitution  of  the  brain.     If,  then,  a  development 
could  be  proved  for  this  organ,  the  above  question  would  have  to  receive 
an  affirmative  answer.     But  owing  to  the  objections  raised  against  the 
law  of  inheritance,  R.  surrenders  this  line  of  argument  for  the  following  : 
Our  knowledge  is  intuitive  and  deductive.     The  deductive  method  being 
merely  a  method  of  proof  is  incapable  of  development.     All  intuitive 
cognition  depends  on  the  pure  forms  of  the  mind,  space,  time,  sub- 
stance, causality,  etc.,  by  means  of  which  the  material  offered  by  the 
senses  is  combined  into  a  unity.     Our  intuitions  of  space  and  time  dis- 
cover a  marked  advance.      Our  conception  of  the  universe  has  been 
enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  the  notion  of  an  infinite  number  of  solar  sys- 
tems.     On  the  other  hand,  the   microscope  reveals  to  us  wonderful 
microcosms.     Chemistry  divides  matter  into  molecules  which  are  fur- 
ther subdivided  until  we  have  an  infinite  individualization.     The  phys- 
icist conceives  such  particles  as  being  in  constant  motion,  and  thus 
arrives  at  the  notion  of  infinitely  small  spaces  of  time.     A  similar  prog- 
ress may  be  ascribed  to  the  forms  of  the  intellect.      Apparently  dis- 
parate phenomena  have  been  combined  into  new  unities,  physics  gath- 
ering all  causes  under  the  concept  of  physical  energy. 

An  improvement  of  the  brain  runs  parallel  with  this  intensification  of 
mental  powers,  and  such  acquired  qualities  are  transmitted  to  subsequent 
generations.  Though  the  advance  is  temporarily  retarded  by  unfavora- 
ble conditions  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  gradual  elevation  of  human 
intelligence. 

II.  The  Progress  of  Human   Happiness  :   Passive  happiness  inva- 
riably ends  in  surfeit  and  disgust.     Free,  unhindered  activity  is  the  only 
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source  of  human  felicity.  This  activity  must  be  turned  to  definite  ends, 
and  be  fruitful,  in  order  to  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
Labor  is  the  only  source  of  human  happiness.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  human  activity,  the  question  as  to  the 
progress  of  happiness  is  settled.  The  races  of  antiquity  were  restricted 
to  the  use  of  muscular  forces,  being  almost  utterly  ignorant  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  forces  of  inorganic  nature.  Man  has  extended  his 
control  over  nature  by  his  discovery  of  heat  and  electricity.  Every 
advance  in  this  direction  indicates  a  corresponding  increase  of  human 
activity,  which  in  turn  means  a  surplusage  of  happiness.  Of  course, 
the  complete  unfolding  of  all  the  powers  of  the  race  is  possible  only 
through  the  concerted  action  of  its  members.  Every  conflict  within 
the  whole  means  a  waste  of  energy,  and  obstructs  progress.  The  more 
intricate  the  system  of  co-operation  becomes,  the  more  difficult  is  the 
harmonious  regulation  of  society.  The  solution  of  this  problem  must 
be  left  to  the  social  sciences,  and  these  also  must  attempt  to  remove 
inequalities.  But  the  individuals  themselves  have  to  direct  their  powers 
to  the  attainment  of  social  happiness. 

III.  The  Progress  of  Human  Virtue :  Virtue  is  a  relative  notion. 
He  is  virtuous  who  furthers  the  activity  of  his  fellows,  in  so  far  as  this 
conduces  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  and  of  the  individual.  Egoistic 
virtue  seeks  the  enlargement  of  the  individual's  sphere  of  activity  to  the 
disadvantage  of  other  individuals.  The  application  of  such  a  principle 
would  result  in  the  bellum  omnium  contra  omnes,  and  would  defeat 
itself.  For  egoism  the  partial  or  total  destruction  of  the  individuality 
through  disease  or  death  is  absolutely  tragical.  Egoism,  therefore, 
necessarily  ends  in  pessimism,  while  pessimism  indicates  the  conscious 
bankruptcy  of  egoism.  Egoism  signifies  vice,  humanism,  virtue.  Family 
life  makes  against  egoism,  and  is  the  source  of  virtue.  Whatever  disturbs 
it  impedes  the  advance  of  human  virtue.  Monogamy  is  the  indispensa- 
ble natural  form  of  marriage.  But  if  we  define  virtue  as  the  furtherance 
of  social  activity,  the  ends  of  the  individual  cannot  be  confined  to  a 
narrow  sphere,  which  having  its  own  peculiar  egoism,  would  be  a  draw- 
back to  general  progress.  The  circles  must,  therefore,  widen.  Now  the 
existence  of  the  state  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  range  of  human  virtue 
has  been  enlarged.  Social  organizations  are  growing  in  number  and  in 
the  extent  of  their  free  activities.  The  highest  end  will  have  been  attained 
when  each  individual  controls  himself,  and  there  is  no  need  of  external 
state-compulsion:  Such  a  goal  is,  to  be  sure,  an  ideal  one,  the  approach 
to  it,  consequently,  slow.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid,  however,  that  the  state 
is  gradually  extending  the  boundaries  of  its  activity.  Humanism  does 
not  require  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  and  of  individual  conscious- 
ness ;  the  individual  must  act,  and,  in  order  to  act,  must  feel  himself  as 
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a  personality,  a  demand  which  makes  a  certain  amount  of  egoism  neces- 
sary. It  is,  however,  no  absolute  egoism,  but  one  that  feels  itself  one 
with  a  wider  circle,  whose  welfare  it  furthers  as  its  own. 


Le  Temps,  sa  Nature  et  sa  Mesure.     G.  LECHALAS.     Rev.  Ph., 
XVII,  3,  pp.  273-280. 

When  Leibniz  said  that  time  is  the  order  of  successions,  he  stated  a 
terrible  problem  without  solving  it,  for  he  did  not  tell  us  what  succes- 
sions are.  For  one  who  regards  time  as  a  reality  independent  of  the 
things  which  pass,  the  question  appears  simple.  But  if  time  itself  van- 
ishes too,  what  do  we  mean  by  saying  that  one  phenomenon  has  pre- 
ceded or  followed  another?  L.  reduces  the  idea  of  time  to  that  of 
occasional  cause.  In  a  group  of  facts,  those  which  are  the  condition  of 
the  others  are  said  to  precede  them,  and  vice  versa.  The  principle 
of  mechanical  determinism  may  be  reduced  to  the  statement  that  the 
states  of  a  system  of  material  points  are  determined,  the  one  by  the 
other,  and  that  the  determining  states  are  called  by  definition  anterior 
to  the  determined  states,  it  being  possible  for  each  to  be  at  the  same 
time  determined  and  determining,  according  as  one  considers  its  rela- 
tion to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  the  different  states.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  even  here  we  employ  the  notion  of  simultaneity,  which  implies 
time.  We  must  deepen  the  notion  of  simultaneity.  A  motionless  world 
would  be  out  of  time,  or  rather  time  would  not  exist ;  yet  we  should 
speak  of  the  simultaneity  of  the  different  relations  existing  between  the 
parts  of  this  world.  As  soon  as  one  considers  variable  states,  he  is  led 
to  imagine  dynamic  states  which  enter  into  time;  but  one  needs,  as 
point  of  departure,  only  static  states,  and  consequently  does  not  fall  into 
a  vicious  circle,  as  if  he  had  really  assumed  at  the  start  the  temporal 
notion  of  simultaneity.  This  latter  notion  is  clearly  implied  in  phenom- 
ena like  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  bodies,  for  these  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  double  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  If  there  existed  several 
series  of  phenomena  absolutely  independent  of  each  other,  these  series 
would  belong  to  different  times,  so  that  there  would  be  neither  simulta- 
neity nor  succession  between  two  phenomena  belonging  respectively  to 
these  distinct  series.  Here  one  might  ask  if  the  existence  of  an  omnis- 
cient intelligence  would  result  in  resolving  into  a  unity  these  independent 
times.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  doctrine  comes  into  conflict  with 
common  sense,  but  such  has  been  the  fate  of  most  thorough-going  met- 
aphysical theories.  ,  If  time  reduces  itself  in  reality  to  the  relation  of 
occasional  cause  to  effect,  strictly  speaking,  it  can  admit  of  no  measure. 
All  that  one  can  do  in  the  case  of  a  series  of  phenomena  united  by  this 
unique  relation  is  to  count  these  phenomena.  But  the  most  complete 
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incoherence  appears  to  prevail  between  the  different  series  of  motions. 
If  this  is  true  on  the  physical,  much  more  is  it  true  on  the  psychic,  plane. 
The  psychic  life  offers  the  most  striking  contradictions  between  that 
which  one  might  consider  as  the  numbers  of  states  of  consciousness  of 
two  men  during  the  same  time,  these  numbers  not  appearing  in  any  way 
proportional  to  each  other.  But  the  inferior  phenomena  which  are  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  corporeal  life,  present  certain  divisions  of 
a  remarkable  uniformity.  Sleep  and  wakefulness  divide  our  existence 
into  periods  singularly  alike.  From  facts  like  this  we  are  led  to  form 
groups  of  these  states  which  are  nearly  regular,  and  to  call  them  equal. 
Then  the  motions  of  the  sun,  which  preside  over  these  fundamental  phe- 
nomena of  our  existence,  furnish  us  with  a  means  of  making  a  division 
into  equal  parts  as  small  as  we  please.  This  affirmation  does  not  in 
any  way  depend  upon  the  relative  or  absolute  character  of  time.  L.'s 
theory  of  the  measure  of  time  may  be  adopted  independently  of  his 
hypothesis  as  to  its  true  nature. 

Das  Ich  und  die  A  nssenwelt.    Von  OSWALD  KULPE.    Erster  Arti- 
kel.     Phil.  Stud.,  VII,  3,  pp.  394-413. 

As  different  accounts  of  a  matter  of  fact  have  given  rise  to  contradic- 
tory theories  (or,  as  the  author  terms  them,  "Reflections"),  so  have 
contradictory  theories  in  science  given  rise  to  problems  whose  solution 
is  the  aim  of  "  philosophic  reflection,"  or  theory  of  knowledge.  The 
title  of  the  article  indicates  one  of  these  problems,  which  arises  from 
ascribing  contradictory  spatial  qualities  to  the  same  event  or  sum  of 
events.  On  one  side,  the  events  which  make  up  sense-perceptions  are 
represented  as  belonging  to  a  world  outside  of  me ;  on  the  other  side, 
they  are  called  ideas  within  me.  There  are  three  ways  of  reconciling 
the  contradiction:  ist.  By  duplicating  the  qualities  of  the  events;  this 
way  may  be  termed  the  material  standpoint.  2d.  By  making  the  two 
spatial  qualities  coincide,  or  by  setting  one  aside  altogether ;  the  formal 
standpoint.  3d.  The  meaning  of  the  qualities  can  be  so  interpreted 
that  the  contradiction,  which  exists  merely  for  the  spatial  difference  of 
the  same  matter  of  fact,  disappears ;  this  is  the  critical  standpoint.  Of 
the  material  standpoint  there  are  five  aspects,  varying  from  the  attribu- 
tion to  the  ego  of  mere  form,  —  indefinite  and  empty,  —  through  the 
vulgar  aspect,  where  along  with  qualitative  identity  of  the  inner  and 
outer  worlds  there  is  mere  numerical  differences,  up  to  the  view  which 
regards  the  outer  world  as  only  the  indefinite  "Ding  an  sich"  while  to 
the  ego  belongs  all  that  is  qualitative  in  sense-perception.  The  material 
standpoint  is  a  logical  solution  of  the  problem,  but  the  numerous  forms 
it  has  assumed  arouses  doubt  of  its  truth.  More  especially  it  is  to  be 
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said  that  the  pure  ego  and  the  "  Ding  an  sich  "  are  artificial  concepts 
corresponding  to  nothing  in  experience.  Ideation  and  matter  are  expres- 
sions derived  from  facts  of  experience  ;  but  there  is  no  faculty  of  feeling 
or  perceiving  which  exists  alongside  of  that  which  is  felt  or  perceived. 
The  formal  standpoint  presents  the  forms  of  subjective  idealism  and  of 
materialism  as  its  extremes.  This  standpoint  is  an  arbitrary  solution  of 
the  problem  which  puts  out  of  sight  the  essential  conditions ;  the  force 
of  the  opposition  between  the  "  in  me  "  and  the  "  outside  of  me  "  is 
here  not  operative.  Psychologically,  subjective  idealism  rests  on  an 
inverted  concept  of  the  development  of  self-consciousness ;  logically,  it 
errs  in  asserting  that  everything  perceivable  is  only  an  idea  of  the  ego, 
because  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  relations  of  the  objects  of  per- 
ception or  ideation  to  one  another.  The  considerations  urged  against 
an  exclusive  "in  me"  hold  good,  mut.  mutan.,  against  the  exclusive 
"  outside  of  me  "  of  materialism.  More  than  any  line  of  philosophic 
thought  has  materialism  forgotten  that  the  concepts  of  natural  science 
and  psychology  are  only  imperfect  theories  of  what  experience  is,  and 
are  not  the  experiences  themselves,  and  that  we  attain  to  and  grasp 
reality  only  in  what  has  been  or  can  be  experienced. 


HISTORICAL. 

Plato's  Mittheilimgen  iiber  frilJiere  und  gleichzeitige  Philosophen. 
E.  ZELLER.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  V,  2,  pp.  165-184. 

Plato's  writings  are  less  important  for  our  knowledge  of  the  philosophy 
of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  than  those  of  Aristotle,  partly 
because  Plato  attached  less  worth  to  facts  as  such  than  Aristotle, — he  is 
less  scholar  than  poet.  Further,  the  form  in  which  his  thought  is  cast  is  not 
adapted  for  considerable  treatment  of  historical  views ;  again,  opinions 
are  presented  and  discussed  not  in  his  own  name,  and  he  takes  no  part 
in  the  dialogue.  When  views  of  other  philosophers  are  mentioned,  it  is 
sometimes  without  specification  of  the  source  ;  sometimes  with  expressed 
reference  to  the  work  from  which  the  statement  has  been  derived ;  and 
again,  as  if  the  view  had  no  other  authority  than  current  tradition. 
Sokrates  mentions  the  maxims  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  (Protag.,  343  A  f.) 
and  the  discoveries  of  Thales  and  Anacharsis  (Rep.,  X,  600  A)  merely 
as  something  universally  accepted.  Z.  quotes  references  in  Theaitetos, 
Parmenides,  Kratylos,  Sophistes,  Timaios,  etc.,  to  various  doctrines  of 
Plato's  predecessors,  which  are  recounted  in  the  traditional  form  of  his- 
torical narrative,  and  points  out  that  these  communications  of  Plato  on 
the  older  philosophers  are  to  be  regarded  as  historical  reports.  Author 
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distinguishes  between  statements  of  this  kind  and  those  made  by  the 
characters  themselves  in  the  dialogue.  The  latter  require  special  in- 
vestigation and  confirmation  before  being  regarded  as  true.  Much  of 
the  following  space  is  occupied  with  Plato's  references  to  the  Sophists. 
The  myth,  which  Protagoras  (Prot.,  320  C  ff.)  recounts,  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  taken  from  a  writing  of  this  Sophist.  Z.  defends 
this  generally  accepted  view  against  the  objection  of  Gomperz  by  a 
number  of  arguments,  and  cites  two  new  passages  in  favor  of  the  old 
interpretation:  Aristotle,  part.  an.  IV,  10.  687  a  23,  and  AioAe'£eis  yOuou 
(c.  5,  p.  551  a,  Mull.).  References  to  doctrines  of  Aristippos,  Antis- 
thenes,  and  the  many  others  cited  by  Z.,  show,  as  he  points  out,  in  what 
intimate  relationship  Plato  stood  to  the  intellectual  movement  of  his 
time,  and  what  a  lively  interest  he  took,  as  one  of  the  contending  parties, 
in  its  scientific  conflicts. 

Ariston.     A.  GERCKE.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  V,  2,  pp.  198-216. 

The  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Ariston  of  Keos,  and  the  Stoic  of  the 
same  name,  of  Chios,  have  been  much  confused.  In  earlier  times, 
writers  followed  the  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  Stoic  (Diog.  Laert, 
VII,  163),  where  a  note  is  added  :  "But  Panaitios  and  Sosikrates  claim 
that  only  the  letters  are  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  the  remaining  works  to 
the  Peripatetic  Ariston."  Lately,  writers  have  made  Ariston's  relation- 
ship to  Bion  the  basis  of  treatment,  using,  however,  the  wrong  Ariston. 
One  learns  of  the  Stoic  best  from  Seneca,  Epist.  94,  which  contains  a 
short  account  of  his  teaching.  Seneca  says  expressly,  that  this  doctrine 
he  describes  belongs  to  Ariston  'Stoicus.'  From  the  Peripatetic  Ariston 
we  have  fragments  of  at  least  two  works,  —  one  on  Old  Age,  and  another 
on  Characters.  The  last  named  was  used  by  Philodemos  in  Bk.  X  of 
his  de  vitiis.  This  kind  of  writing  is  peculiar  to  the  early  Peripatetic 
school,  and  points  conclusively  to  the  origin  of  this  work.  Also  the 
ofjionafMiTa.  'Apib-Twvo?  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Peripatetic,  although 
Wachsmuth,  Zeller,  Heinze,  Hirzel,  and  others  ascribe  it  to  the  Stoic ; 
the  content  of  some  of  the  fragments,  however,  preclude  a  Stoic  origin 
(Stob.,  Flor.,  IV,  200  Mein. ;  I,  263  ;  III,  193).  To  the  Stoic  is  to  be 
referred  the  Protreptikos  used  by  Seneca  and  Sextos ;  and  to  the  Peri- 
patetic, the  writings,  Trepl  TWI/  Sia  TI/X^V  inrtpr)<j>avovvT<i>v,  On  Old  Age,  and 
at  least  partly,  if  not  entirely,  the  6/zotw/mra.  The  imitations  of  Bion 
are  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  Stoic,  but  to  the  Peripatetic.  Strabo 
mentions  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  Ariston  as  imitator  of  Bion  of 
Borysthenes,  and  as  a  native  of  Julis  in  Keos.  Comparison  of  the  work 
on  Old  Age  and  the  o/xoiw/xara  with  Bion,  reveal  that  the  former  have 
much  in  common  with  the  latter.  The  influence  of  Theophrastos  is 
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apparent  in  the  work  On  Pride,  in  which  the  Peripatetic  love  of  historical 
examples  comes  to  light.  If  the  character  of  the  writings  of  the  Peri- 
patetic are  so  sharply  distinct  from  those  of  the  Stoic,  one  would  expect 
that  Panaitios  would  have  been  able  to  separate  them.  Not  so.  He 
ascribed  to  the  Chian  only  the  letter  ;  and  yet,  of  his  Protreptikos  there 
are  still  fragments  extant.  These  belong  to  TrporpeirTiKuv  ~fi  of  the  cata- 
logue ;  further  are  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Stoic  :  -n-epl  rw 
and  Trpos 


Der  Begriff  der  Dialektik  in  den  Memorabilien.     A.  DORING. 
Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  V,  2,  pp.  185-197. 

D.  believes  the  material  of  the  Memorabilia  has  not  been  sufficiently 
utilized  for  determining  the  actual  teaching  of  Sokrates.  The  chief 
passage  for  the  Sokratic  notion  of  Dialectic  is  IV,  5.  n  f.  Dialectic 
is  here  the  art  of  separating  the  possible  courses  of  conduct  into  groups 
from  a  moral  standpoint.  In  addition  to  this,  D.  brings  forward  as 
explanatory  of  the  Sokratic  notion  of  Dialectic  Mem.,  IV,  2.  12  f.  and 
I,  i.  1  6  f.  In  IV,  6.  the  essence  of  Dialectic  is  defined  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  rt  €Kacrrov  €07  ™v  °VTO>V.  This  is  a  step  further  than  the  fore- 
going chapter,  in  which  Dialectic  had  for  its  object  only  moral  conduct  ; 
here  it  receives  a  universal  employment,  —  ZKO.VTOV  TWI/  OVTWV.  Author 
finds  that  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates  employs  the  notion  of  Dialectic 
in  two  senses:  (i)  it  is  directed  chiefly  to  ethical  conceptions,  in 
which  SwxAe'yeiv  is  used  for  the  correct  demarcation  of  opposed  notions  ; 
(2)  in  a  wider  sense  it  includes  the  most  manifold  forms  of  argumenta- 
tion. Mem.,  Ill,  9.  4  f.  is  cited  as  a  passage  of  prime  importance  for 
the  Sokratic  philosophy.  Author  shows  from  this  that  the  ethical 
<ro<£i'a  of  Sokrates  has  a  double  function  :  (  i  )  knowledge  of  the  right  ; 
(2)  knowledge  of  the  right  as  efficient  cause  in  directing  conduct.  In 
thus  giving  <ro</>ia  an  application  to  conduct,  the  Sokratic  notion  of  virtue 
as  knowledge  is  cleared  of  some  difficulty. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbiiry.     W.  R.  SORLEY.     The  Welsh  Re- 
view (London,  Kegan  Paul),  No.  5,  March,  1892. 

Professor  S.,  after  a  discriminative  account  of  the  life  and  personal- 
ity of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  proceeds  to  a  notice  of  the  works 
and  especially  the  philosophy  of  the  same.  It  is  on  his  philosophical 
works  that  Lord  Herbert's  true  title  to  fame  rests.  He  belonged  to  the 
speculative  and  not  to  the  empirical  philosophers.  His  point  of  view  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  Descartes,  by  whom  his  work  was  much  appre- 
ciated. Such  merit  as  belongs  to  priority  of  time  must  be  allowed  to 
Herbert.  Herbert  did  not  start,  as  Descartes  did,  with  the  sole  iinpreg- 
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nable  certainty  of  self-consciousness.  Rather  he  stumbled  across  it  by 
the  way,  without  recognizing  its  supreme  importance.  It  is  not  the 
testimony  of  consciousness,  so  much  as  the  witness  of  common  consent, 
which  he  makes  the  criterion  of  truth.  The  Cartesian  principle  may 
gather  within  itself  and  explain  the  whole  scope  and  development  of 
experience.  That  of  Herbert,  on  the  contrary,  is  liable  to  have  its  con- 
tents diminished  by  every  extension  of  our  information.  Had  he  more 
fully  investigated  the  nature  and  conditions  of  what  he  calls  the  faculty 
of  natural  instinct,  he  might  have  reached  a  profounder  doctrine  and 
have,  to  some  extent,  anticipated  Descartes.  But  he  was  carried  away 
by  the  false  idea  which  vitiated  so  much  of  the  common-sense  philoso- 
phy of  the  next  two  centuries,  that  a  fact  is  explained  if  we  only  refer 
it  to  some  supposed  mental  faculty,  and  give  that  faculty  a  name. 
Professor  S.  next  shows  how  the  cardinal  points  of  English  Deism  are 
to  be  found  in  Herbert.  Herbert  is  a  precursor,  then,  of  the  abstract 
form  of  rationalism  which  was  prevalent  in  the  last  century.  But  the 
method  which  he  and  the  rationalists  used  —  the  method  of  attaining 
truth  by  the  attenuation  and  sifting  of  common  belief —  however  spe- 
cious an  air  it  has  about  it,  is  not  really  open  to  us ;  it  has  played  out 
its  game.  There  are  no  truths  which  can  stand  the  test  of  universal 
consent.  The  truth  is  concrete  and  many-sided,  the  product  of  a  long 
and  continuous  development,  to  which  every  race  brings  something  and 
in  which  every  age  has  a  share.  Herbert  is  the  spiritual  father  of  all 
those  who  accept  things  as  true  by  reason  of  common  consent  and  the 
belief  of  people  in  general. 

Die  Erkenntnisslehre  des  Thomas  Hobbes.     Dr.  M.  KAPPES.      Z. 
f.  Ph.,  XCIX,  2,  pp.  209-233. 

Hobbes  embodies  in  his  philosophy  standpoints  that  are  quite  opposed 
to  each  other.  First,  he  sets  up  a  method  analogous  to  that  of  geom- 
etry, then  he  holds  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  sense-percep- 
tions, and  finally  establishes  motion  as  the  principle  underlying  all  phe- 
nomena. His  method  is,  therefore,  not  inductive  like  Bacon's,  but 
hypothetical-deductive.  His  attempt  to  establish  science  on  a  basis  as 
firm  as  that  of  mathematics  ends  in  nominalism ;  logic  becomes  for  him 
a  doctrine  of  naming,  thinking  an  art  of  reckoning  with  names.  Had 
he  drawn  the  conclusions  of  his  sensualism,  the  entire  corporeal  world 
would  have  become  an  illusion.  But  his  strict  adherence  to  the  mate- 
rialistic principle  according  to  which  all  phenomena  are  forms  of  motion, 
prevents  him  from  ending  as  a  phenomenalist.  The  philosophy  of  Hobbes 
fails  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  is  the  product  of  two 
factors,  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  As  an  admirer  of  mathemati- 
cal reasoning  he  aims  at  ultimate  principles  that  are  universal  and  neces- 
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sary.  This  leads  him  to  nominalism.  If  you  accept  his  principle  that 
concepts  are  merely  names,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  his  conclusions. 
But  the  concept  is  not  only  a  general  name,  it  is  a  general  thought, 
which  is  ascribed  to  objects,  and  therefore  has  objective  significance. 
It  is  a  general  idea  that  has  objective  reality.  If  concepts  are  mere 
names,  it  is  inconsistent  in  Hobbes  to  base  his  philosophy  on  such  notions 
as  body,  motion,  and  extension.  Furthermore,  his  theory  of  sensation 
cannot  explain  how  motion  is  suddenly  transformed  into  sensation,  nor 
even  how  the  thought-process  is  derived  from  sensation.  In  spite  of  all 
contradictions,  however,  one  thorough-going,  normative  principle  prevails 
in  his  philosophy.  It  is  that  of  motion. 

Hobbes  cannot  be  designated  as  a  follower  of  Bacon,  though  he 
agrees  with  him  in  his  general  tendency  to  base  the  knowledge  of  nature 
on  experience.  He  is  rather  to  be  reckoned  among  the  pupils  of  Des- 
cartes, who  also  constructs  the  universe  with  matter  and  motion. 
Hobbes  goes  further  than  Descartes  in  his  endeavor  to  explain  mechani- 
cally even  psychical  occurrences.  We  may  say  that  Hobbes  was  the 
first  to  consider  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  scientific  knowledge  ; 
he  is  the  originator  of  empirical  epistemology.  Locke's  sensualism  and 
Berkeley's  phenomenalism  are  already  implicitly  contained  in  his  doc- 
trine of  sensation.  To  him  also  physiological  psychology  owes  its  origin. 

Detix  no  live  lies  lettres  inedites  de  Descartes  a  Mersenne.     PAUL 
TANNERY.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  V,  2,  pp.  217-222. 

These  are  two  of  the  hitherto  unedited  letters  of  Descartes,  of  which 
an  account  was  given  in  the  Archiv.  (IV,  3,  pp.  442-449  ;  4,  529-556). 
Subsequent  research  has  convinced  T.  that,  besides  the  two  now  pub- 
lished, there  are  yet  missing  only  eleven.  He  gives,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  the  subject  and  dates  of  these  letters,  and  their  numbers  in 
the  classifications  of  Arbogast  and  Lahire.  The  two  letters  published 
are  in  the  library  of  Victor  Cousin  at  Sorbonne.  The  first  contains  some 
uncomplimentary  remarks  upon  L?  Aristarchus  Samius  of  Roberval; 
complaints  that  a  professor  of  Utrecht,  in  a  work  entitled  Fundamenta 
Physics,  has  simply  copied  his  results  along  with  many  mistakes  of  his 
own ;  inquiries  concerning  a  new  kind  of  glasses  which  a  Paris  optician 
has  made ;  and  replies  to  Mersenne's  inquiries  regarding  oscillating 
bodies.  The  second  is  very  short,  but  mentions  that  he  has  been  for 
two  months  regularly  observing  the  variations  of  the  barometer  and 
speculating  regarding  its  explanation. 
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INHIBITION  AND  THE  FREEDOM   OF  THE  WILL. 

THE  confusion  incident  to  the  old  controversy  about  free- 
dom is  due  to  a  very  simple  error.  The  disputants  fail 
to  distinguish  between  the  proof  and  the  conditions  of  it.  By 
the  proof  of  it  we  mean  either  the  testimony  of  consciousness, 
or  those  circumstances  which,  although  not  necessary  to  free- 
dom, make  any  other  supposition  impossible.  By  the  condi- 
tions of  it,  we  mean  the  circumstances  that  are  necessary  to  it 
or  the  characteristics  that  constitute  it.  It  may  be  that  in 
some  cases  the  proof  and  the  conditions  will  coincide  or  be 
identical.  But  this  may  be  so  infrequent  that  we  do  not  require 
to  take  it  into  account.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  avoid  the 
confusion  of  the  two,  because  of  the  fallacious  tendency  to  deny 
the  fact  of  freedom  on  the  ground  that  the  circumstances  which 
would  prove  it  do  not  exist.  What  we  shall,  therefore,  endeavor 
to  do  in  this  article  is  to  keep  this  ratio  cognoscendi  and  the  ratio 
essendi  distinct,  and  to  indicate  the  circumstances  which  inter- 
fere with  the  supposition  of  pure  mechanical  causation  in  voli- 
tion. The  former  feature  of  our  endeavor  involves  an  analysis 
of  our  conception  of  freedom,  its  proof  and  its  conditions,  and 
the  latter  will  be  characterized  by  an  explanation  of  what 
inhibition  does  to  interrupt  the  causal  nexus  between  external 
influences  and  volitional  impulse. 

Freedom  is  a  much  more  complex  conception  than  is  usually 
supposed.  It  is  made  so  by  the  implications  connected  with 
it,  many  of  them  wrongly  connected  with  it  by  reason  of  the 
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failure  to  make  the  distinction  between  its  ratio  cognoscendi 
and  its  ratio  essendi.  But  without  entering  into  any  elaborate 
explanation  of  this  complexity  we  shall  simply  tabulate  the 
results  of  our  analysis,  relying  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
reader  for  a  correct  understanding  of  it.  It  may  be  best,  not- 
withstanding, to  explain  why  we  recognize  two  general  kinds 
of  freedom.  This  is  to  emphasize  the  distinction  between  what 
may  be  called  physico-political  freedom  and  psychological  free- 
dom. They  are  not  the  same  kinds  of  freedom,  as  every  one 
will  recognize ;  the  former  being  characterized  merely  by  the 
absence  of  influences  for  determining  the  alternatives  between 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  persoa  to  choose,  and  the  latter 
by  the  notion  of  self-initiative.  In  the  sequel  also  we  shall 
require  to  take  some  notice  of  the  doctrine  of  responsibility,  in 
order  to  evade  the  usual  confusion  between  this  notion  and  that 
of  freedom.  The  following  is  a  tabular  analysis  of  the  notions 
entering  into  the  idea  of  free  volition,  or  that  are  connected 
with  it. 

Ratio  cognoscendi  of  =  Absence  of  external  influences. 

=  Absence  of  determination  by  ex- 
ternal influences. 

1.  Consciousness. 

2.  Absence  of  external  influences. 

3.  Absence  of  motives  or  of  deter- 

mining motives. 

4.  Avoidability   of    the   alternative 

actually  chosen. 

5.  Deliberative  choice. 

f  Negative :  Absence  of  determining 
influence  of  external 

\  agencies. 

I  Positive :  Autonomy  or  self- initi- 
ative. 


I , 


Physico-political     \   Ratio  essendi  of 


Metaphysical  or 
Psychological 


Ratio  cognoscendi 
of 


Ratio  essendi  of 


In  this  outline  there  is  little  distinction  between  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ratio  cognoscendi.  They  imply  each  other, 
but  are  mentioned  separately  because  they  represent  so  many 
ways  of  considering  the  question.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that 
we  distinguish  clearly  between  the  absence  of  external  agencies 
and  the  absence  of  their  determining  influence  on  the  will,  this 
being  done  because  we  do  not  regard  freedom  as  incompatible 
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with  the  limitations  imposed  by  environment  or  external  influ- 
ences. Responsibility  may  be  limited  by  such  forces,  but  not 
freedom. 

Moreover  the  burden  of  the  discussion  will  fall  upon  the  last 
three  points  enumerated  under  the  ratio  cognoscendi,  and  this 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  testimony  of  consciousness  is  thrown 
out  of  court  by  the  advocates  of  necessitarianism.  Second, 
although  the  absence  of  all  external  agencies  affecting  choice 
would  prove  its  freedom,  we  cannot  prove  the  fact  that  such  a 
condition  of  things  ever  exists,  and  so  must  maintain  freedom, 
if  it  be  true  at  all,  in  spite  of  the  existence  pf  environment 
and  its  influence.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  free  volition 
would  be  proved  most  decisively  if  no  motives  existed  to  pro- 
duce it  and  if  volition  actually  occurred  as  a  fact.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  temptation  to  consider  it  in  this  way  which  led  to  the 
famous  illustration  of  the  ass  (asinus  Buridani}  between  the 
two  bundles  of  hay.  Undoubtedly,  this  conception  of  the  case, 
if  it  represented  the  facts,  would  prove  freedom.  But  no  such 
absence  of  dominant  preferences  seems  to  exist,  or  even  if  it  be 
possible,  it  is  so  seldom  that  we  cannot  reckon  with  it  in  the 
explanation  of  the  majority  of  our  volitions.  Besides  we  have 
long  ago  given  up  the  task  of  proving  freedom  by  showing  the 
absence  of  motives  to  volition.  We  must  make  it  compatible 
with  the  existence  and  influence  of  motives.  Nevertheless  the 
incident  of  the  ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay  is  valuable  for 
its  suggestion  of  deliberation  between  alternatives,  which  is  an 
important  incident  in  the  proof  of  freedom.  There  may  be  no 
such  balance  between  motives  as  this  story  implies,  but  there 
may  be  such  a  condition  as  this  balance  was  supposed  to  imply  ; 
namely,  one  of  deliberation,  and  this  will  prove  an  evidence  of 
freedom. 

Deliberation  implies  hesitation  between  two  or  more  alterna- 
tives, and  most  persons  would  perhaps  assert  or  suppose  that  it 
implied  an  equilibrium  between  two  equal  and  opposite  inclina- 
tions, in  which  the  impulse  of  one  motive  neutralized  the  oppos- 
ing influence  of  the  other.  If  we  suppose  the  latter  assump- 
tion and  its  applications  to  be  true,  we  have  precisely  the  con- 
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dition  in  which  volition,  if  it  actually  took  place,  could  not  be 
explained  except  by  the  will's  own  initiative.  It  would  be  ex- 
actly the  condition  described  by  the  incident  of  the  ass  of 
Buridan.  But  we  shall  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  this  suppo- 
sition admitting  it  to  be  a  possible  one.  It  is  sufficient  to  show 
what  is  implied  by  hesitation  between  alternatives.  This  is  the 
interruption  of  the  causal  agency  between  stimulus  and  volition 
and  the  consequent  denial  of  causality  to  certain  mental  condi- 
tions going  by  the  name  of  "  motives."  Let  us  examine,  there- 
fore, the  problem  as  the  terms  of  the  case  require. 

In  the  first  place,  the  law  of  mechanical  causation,  which  the 
fatalist  opposes  to  freedom,  supposes  an  immediate  production 
of  the  effect  whenever  the  conditions  are  present.  Now 
"motives"  are  either  the  causes  of  volition  or  they  are  not.  In 
the  latter  alternative  their  presence  is  not  opposed  to  freedom, 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  imply.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  assume  them  to  be  causes  of  volition,  this  effect  must  occur 
immediately  upon  their  occurrence  in  consciousness,  unless,  in 
order  to  explain  the  fact  of  deliberation,  we  admit  either  or  both 
of  two  assumptions  ;  first,  that  an  equilibrium  is  possible  from 
the  conflict  of  equal  and  opposing  "motives,"  or  second,  that 
there  are  distinct  kinds  of  "motives  "  which  are  differently  re- 
lated to  the  law  of  causation.  With  either  of  these  two  presup- 
positions freedom  is  established.  The  Necessitarian  is  there- 
fore reduced  to  the  position  of  assuming  that  all  "  motives  "  are 
one  in  kind,  the  so  called  "external  motives,"  and  that  they  are 
the  immediate  causes  of  volition,  or  of  denying  the  existence  of 
deliberation.  For,  as  long  as  we  suppose  deliberation  to  be 
hesitation  between  two  conflicting  "  motives,"  we  cannot  attach 
immediate  causation  to  all  of  them,  and  not  affirming  it  of  all  of 
them  is  paramount  to  the  admission  of  freedom.  This  is  clear 
from  the  above  two  alternatives.  The  first  of  them,  assuming 
an  equilibrium  between  conflicting  motives  to  be  possible,  must 
imply  either  that  volition  never  takes  place  under  such  circum- 
stances, or  that  if  it  does  occur,  the  motives  are  not  its  causes. 
That  is,  those  who  assume  it  must  either  deny  the  fact  of  voli- 
tion under  those  conditions,  or  admit  the  possibility  of  freedom, 
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But  as  this  assumption  is  denied,  the  conflict  is  supposed  to  be 
between  "motives"  of  unequal  efficiency,  and  the  dominant  in- 
fluence is  asserted  to  prevail.  But  nothing  is  gained  by  this 
assumption.  For  according  to  the  law  of  mechanical  causation 
prevalent  "motives"  must  act  as  promptly  as  those  which  act 
alone,  only  the  resultant  will  be  different  in  amount.  If  they 
did  so,  a  conflict  involving  deliberation  would  be  impossible. 
Hence  the  Necessitarian  may  choose  between  affirming  the  me- 
chanical law  of  causation  in  "motives,"  or  denying  the  fact  of 
deliberation.  The  only  other  alternative  is  the  denial  of  the 
application  of  mechanical  laws  to  "motives,"  and  this  is  the 
position  of  the  Freedomist.  The  fact  of  deliberation,  however, 
is  against  the  Necessitarian,  and  he  may  justly  be  called  upon  to 
explain  it.  He  must  show  either  that  it  does  not  really  take 
place  and  that  its  supposed  existence  is  an  illusion,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  impeaches  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness regarding  freedom,  or  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  mechanical  theory  of  volition.  The  latter  we  have  shown  to 
be  impossible,  and  we  may  safely  leave  him  to  the  consequences 
of  sustaining  the  former  thesis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Free- 
domist, assuming  the  fact  of  deliberation,  has  only  to  explain  its 
implications  and  to  show  how  it  is  possible,  or  how  the  series  of 
phenomena  which  finally  issue  in  volition  is  arrested  at  a  cer- 
tain point  and  opportunity  afforded  for  the  autonomy  or  self- 
initiative  of  the  will. 

The  case  against  the  Necessitarian,  however,  would  seem  too 
easily  won  by  this  method  of  treatment.  Besides,  the  argument 
does  not  reach  the  question  whether  a  man  "  can  or  cannot  help 
doing"  what  he  does.  In  fact  the  discussion  is  never  carried  on 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  relation  between  deliberation  and 
the  law  of  causation.  The  Necessitarian,  while  constantly  im- 
plying in  the  argument  that  the  "motives"  are  the  causes  of 
volition,  although  probably  using  his  language  on  this  point 
loosely,  nevertheless  concentrates  the  force  of  his  position  upon 
the  claim  that  the  agent  cannot  do  otherwise  than  he  actually 
does,  and  he  assumes  the  relation  of  motives  to  conduct  as  a 
proof  of  this  claim.  He  simply  ignores  the  implication  in  the 
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fact  of  deliberation  ;  namely,  that  the  mechanical  series  of  caused 
events,  which  Necessitarianism  must  assume,  is  interrupted  and 
perhaps  modified.  He,  therefore,  succeeds  in  evading  the  issue 
and  precipitates  another  and  graver  problem,  making  the  facts 
of  experience  to  support  man's  inability  to  do  otherwise  than  he 
does,  and  assuming  meanwhile  that  his  ability  to  choose  another 
alternative  is  a  condition  of  freedom.  Here,  however,  we  demur 
to  this  assumption  and  propose  to  maintain  that  such  an  ability 
is  the  ratio  cognoscendi,  but  not  the  ratio  essendi  of  freedom, 
while  we  regard  it  as  the  ratio  essendi  of  responsibility.  This 
gives  us  three  questions  to  consider :  first,  the  relation  of  delib- 
eration to  "motives,"  and  of  "motives  "  to  volition  ;  second,  the 
function  of  inhibition,  which  makes  deliberation  possible ;  and, 
third,  the  relation  between  freedom  and  responsibility. 

There  is  a  class  of  actions  which  we  call  "our  own  "  and  which 
are  motivated  by  reflex  impulses  and  instincts.  As  "  motives  " 
of  conduct,  instincts  are  supposed  to  be  outside  of  our  conscious- 
ness or  deliberate  intention.  Reflex  action,  perhaps,  never  ob- 
tains the  credit  of  being  instigated  by  motives  except  as  external 
stimuli  may  be  given  that  name.  Yet,  since  modern  psychology 
considers  such  action  as  the  original  type  of  all  our  later  modes 
of  activity,  it  presents  us  with  a  phenomenon  which  very  largely 
determines  our  conception  of  the  relation  between  "  motives" 
and  conduct,  even  when  we  assume  other  than  external  stimuli 
as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  such  conduct.  This  we  shall  observe 
in  a  moment.  In  the  case  of  the  instincts  we  neither  conceive 
external  stimuli  as  the  sufficient  cause  of  the  action  initiated  by 
them,  nor  intelligent  choice  as  the  condition  of  it.  It  is  but  one 
step  to  the  consideration  of  emotions  and  desires  as  the  motives 
of  volition.  Assuming  instinctive  impulses  as  the  blind  initiatives 
of  volition,  we  hav^  attributed  neither  freedom  nor  responsibility 
to  agents  governed  by  them ;  and  then  passing  from  these  to 
conduct  under  the  influence  of  emotion  or  desire,  which  are 
either  expressions  of  instinctive  impulse  or  necessary  conse- 
quents of  our  nature  and  at  the  same  time  the  "  motives  "  or 
causes  of  volition,  we  very  naturally  carry  with  us  the  presump- 
tion that  the  volition  excludes  deliberation  and  choice  between 
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alternatives,  because  it  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  stronger 
motive.  If  we  consider  the  order  of  events  to  be  stimulus,  emo- 
tion or  desire,  and  volition,  and  then  admit  that  the  emotion  or 
desire  is  both  the  necessary  effect  of  its  antecedent  and  the  nec- 
essary cause  of  what  accompanies  or  follows  it  we  have  a  series 
of  phenomena  under  the  law  of  causation  and  we  do  not  seem  to 
require  an  initiative  force  between  the  first  and  the  last  term  to 
account  for  the  volition.  But  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that 
the  subreption  occurs.  It  is  true  that  we  do  speak  of  emotions 
and  desires  as  "motives"  to  action,  but  not  as  mere  states  of 
consciousness  unaffected  by  the  determination  of  attention  and 
choice.  Emotions  are  reflexes  of  action  and  so  are  concomitants 
or  effects  of  functional  exercise.  They  do  not  necessarily  issue 
in  a  particular  volition  as  soon  as  they  enter  into  consciousness, 
unless  the  intellect  after  a  shorter  or  longer  deliberation  permits 
it.  Pleasure  and  pain,  love,  fear,  anger,  etc.,  do  not  issue  in  any 
special  volition  by  virtue  of  their  presence  in  consciousness  or 
of  any  immediately  initiative  power  they  possess.  They  are  the 
necessary  effects  of  organic  or  mental  action,  but  their  existence, 
even  as  conditions  of  volition,  does  not  empower  them  to  pro- 
duce it  as  an  inevitable  effect  in  a  causal  series ;  that  is,  they 
are  not  efficient  or  active  causes  of  volition  until  they  are  sup- 
plemented by  what  may  be  called  "  impulsive  ideas,"  and  even 
then  are  mere  attendants  and  indices  of  the  real  impulsive  force. 
We  often  speak  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  motives  of  conduct,  but 
the  fact  is  that  as  present  states  they  are  either  never  such  or 
can  be  such  only  by  considering  every  volition  or  act  merely 
reflex.  It  is  in  reality  the  idea  of  pleasure  and  pain,  not  the 
actual  present  pleasure  and  pain  that  is  the  motive  to  volition. 
This  is  of  course  a  truism,  and  yet  the  significance  of  it  is  totally 
ignored  when  speaking  of  emotions  as  "  motives  "  of  conduct. 
If  we  consider  the  emotions,  merely  as  present  states,  to  be 
"motives  "  of  volition,  we  conceive  them  as  identical  in  impul- 
sive power  with  the  instincts  and  reflexes.  This  is  to  think  and 
speak  of  them  as  the  efficient  causes  of  volition.  But  a  motive 
as  properly  understood  in  philosophic  discussion  must  be  a  final 
cause,  whatever  may  be  said  about  it  as  an  efficient  "motive." 
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The  same  can  be  said  of  the  desires.  A  present  desire,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  mere  wish  for  an  object,  is  not  an  efficient  cause  or  mo- 
tive of  volition,  but  it  must  first  reach  the  stage  of  an  "  impul- 
sive idea,"  into  which  it  may  readily,  and  perhaps  usually  does, 
develop.  It  must  take  on,  however,  the  character  of  a  final 
cause  with  something  of  resolution  and  purpose  before  it  is  prop- 
erly a  motive  that  has  any  efficiency  to  produce  volition. 

What  has  been  said  is  equivalent  to  dividing  "motives"  into 
efficient  causes  (ratio  fiendi]  and  final  causes  (ratio  agendi)  of 
conduct.  But  they  are  not  reciprocally  exclusive  of  each  other. 
There  are  "  motives  "  to  action  which  are  only  efficient  causes, 
and  these  are  such  as  the  reflexes  and  the  instincts,  according 
to  the  common  conception  of  them.  They  produce  an  act 
immediately  and  necessarily  upon  their  occurrence  in  the  organ- 
ism, and  leave  no  room  whatever  for  consciousness,  deliberation, 
or  choice.  Hence  they  bring  all  such  actions  under  the  law  of 
causality  in  a  form  that  excludes  freedom.  But  then  we  are 
privileged  not  to  call  such  actions  volitions  at  all.  Then  there 
are  "motives"  to  conduct  which  are  both  efficient  and  final. 
These  are  comprehended  under  the  conception,  ideas  of  ends, 
which  have  to  be  called  into  existence,  perhaps  by  the  emotions 
or  other  mental  states,  or  even  by  external  influences,  before 
they  can  be  operative.  These  ideas,  being  the  free  creation  of 
the  mind,  in  so  far  as  their  form  and  matter  are  concerned, 
although  their  occurrence  may  be  necessary,  confer  upon  the 
act  they  originate  the  freedom  they  themselves  possess.  This 
claim,  however,  may  not  have  all  the  certitude  that  is  desirable, 
and  we  do  not  urge  it  in  the  form  expressed.  What  we  require 
from  the  distinction  is,  that  actions  initiated  solely  by  efficient 
causes,  or  "motives,"  such  as  the  instincts  and  reflexes,  or  even 
the  emotions  and  desires  considered  as  efficient  agencies,  are 
not  free,  but  are  necessary,  and  exclude  either  the  presence  and 
interposition  of  consciousness  or  the  existence  of  alternative 
possibilities,  while  actions  initiated  by  final  causes,  motives  as 
ideas  of  ends,  which  may  also  be  efficient,  require  by  this  very 
fact  to  be  radically  distinguished  from  mechanically  conditioned 
conduct.  The  presence  of  a  final  cause  is  what  makes  them 
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free,  and  the  presence  of  efficiency  in  that  cause,  at  the  same 
time,  brings  the  volition  under  the  general  law  of  causality,  but 
with  the  limitation,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  motive  is  a  final 
cause  also,  that  the  causality  is  subjective  or  internal,  and  not 
objective  or  external.  It  is  the  latter  kind  of  cause  or  "motive  " 
that  excludes  deliberation.  The  former  admits  it,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  deliberation  insures  the  existence  of  action  quite 
distinct  and  independent  of  the  law  of  mechanical  causation 
however  otherwise  we  may  choose  to  consider  it.  The  main 
question  then  is  to  determine  how  this  deliberation  is  possible, 
especially  when  we  observe  or  suppose  that  the  first  members 
of  the  series  of  phenomena  on  the  way  to  volition  are  necessary 
events,  subject  to  a  purely  mechanical  law  of  causation. 

The  Necessitarian,  as  we  know,  supports  himself  upon  the 
real  or  supposed  fact  that  the  early  stages  of  action,  preceding 
what  is  properly  called  volition,  are  an  uninterrupted  causal 
series,  and  the  question  is  whether  we  ever  really  get  beyond 
that  stage.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  state  at  any  length  the 
nature  of  the  earliest  muscular  movements  of  organic  struct- 
ures. We  shall  admit  for  the  sake  of  argument,  although  the 
claim  may  either  be  contested  or  require  modification,  that  the 
primitive  actions  of  all  animal  life  are  instinctive,  reflex,  or 
automatic.  Such  actions  are  never  regarded  as  free  actions  by 
either  party  to  the  controversy,  although  this  assumption  also 
may  have  its  proviso.  But  they  are  certainly  unconscious 
actions  and  do  not  involve  responsibility,  besides  having  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  being  the  final  term  of  a  distinctly 
causal  series  in  which  purely  mechanical  law  seems  to  have  the 
predominating  agency.  Now,  if  with  later  speculation  we 
assume  that  all  subsequent  conduct  is  but  a  complex  adjust- 
ment of  instincts  and  reflexes,  carrying  with  it  the  character- 
istic of  the  actions  from  which  they  originated,  all  volitions 
must  have  the  mark  of  necessity.  But  in  order  to  show  how 
the  transition  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  order  of  actions 
involves  the  introduction  of  new  elements  we  represent  the 
reflexes  by  the  following  diagram,  indicating  a  mechanical  series 
of  events,  of  which  the  first  term  is  stimulus  and  the  last  a 
muscular  movement. 
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A  represents  a  nervous  centre  and  B  the  point  of  stimulus 
and  AB  the  line  of  transmission.     AC  represents  the  reflex  act. 
The  whole  series  of  phenomena  occurring 
between  B  and  C  is  simply  one  of  mechan- 
ical causation,  according  to  our  supposition, 
and   inasmuch   as   volition   in    the   mature 
subject  passes  along  the  same  lines  of  mus- 
cular egress,  anteceded  by  some   stimulus 
FIG  known  either  as  an  impression  or  a  motive, 

or  both,  the  character  of  that  event  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  action  from  which  it  is  presumably 
developed.  Supposing  also  that  emotions,  desires,  sensations, 
and  "motives"  in  general,  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the 
volition,  which  they  precede,  as  the  stimulus  of  reflex  action, 
and  are  also  the  effect  determined  solely  by  an  external  stimu- 
lus, we  have  action  in  every  respect  like  the  reflexes.  We  are 
prepared  to  admit  that  a  great  many  actions  are  so  mediated. 
The  immediate  response  shown  by  the  infant  to  some  sensa- 
tion or  emotion,  without  deliberating  upon  any  alternative,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  a  hungry  dog  is  impelled  by  the 
sight  of  food  to  seize  and  eat  it,  and  the  thousand  acts  of 
almost  every  individual  determining  the  will  at  the  moment 
of  a  sensational  experience,  are  phenomena  that  show  an 
uninterrupted  series  from  the  point  B  to  C,  in  which  the  in- 
itiative is  an  external  influence.  There  is  no  choice  or  delib- 
eration in  the  reflexes,  and  none  appears  in  the  immediate 
transition  from  a  sensation  or  emotion  to  volition.  This  may 
not  be  incompatible  with  freedom,  but  the  presumption,  at  least, 
from  the  order  of  sequence  and  its  invariability  is  that  the 
cause  is  the  original  stimulus,  and  not  the  free  impulse  of  the 
mind.  If  then  there  exists  anything  to  interrupt  the  develop- 
ment of  impulse  from  B  to  C  so  as  to  present  an  originating 
agency  from  within,  and  which  also  renders  deliberation  possi- 
ble, we  may  find  the  whole  case  modified.  In  Figure  i  the  reflex 
arc  represents  a  peripheral  receiving  point  and  a  motor  centre. 
In  the  following  Figure  2  the  illustration  is  more  complex, 
involving  sensory  and  ideational  centres.  D  represents  an 
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ideational  and  E  a  sensory  centre.     F  represents  a  volition  and 
C  an  inhibited  reflex  or  other  spontaneous  action,  and  the  dotted 
line  AB  an  inhibited  transmis- 
sion of  stimulus  to  the  motor 
centre,  or   at   least   its   ineffi- 
ciency.     AE    represents    the 
possible,  and  perhaps  very  fre- 
quent, immediate  and  non-de- 
liberative connection  between 

FIG.  2. 

sensation    or   emotion    and    a 

volition,  which  may  be  interrupted  by  the  passage  of  a  stimulus 

through  an  ideational  centre. 

Now  if  the  motor  reaction  of  A  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  a 
stimulus  at  B,  transmitted  directly  through  AB,  we  should  never 
have  anything  but  reflexes  of  the  type  AC.  But  if  this  effect 
does  not  invariably  occur  we  have  actions  of  a  different  order. 
AC  gets  its  necessary  character  from  its  direct  connection 
with  a  real  or  supposed  external  cause.  If  that  connection  is 
interrupted  and  internal  agencies  awakened  which  weigh  alter- 
natives we  have  a  set  of  initiatives  which  are  not  only  internal, 
but  also  decide  for  or  against  a  given  action  according  to  a  law 
of  final  causes  or  ends  rather  than  purely  efficient  causes. 
That  connection  is  interrupted  by  every  process  involving  con- 
sciousness of  the  higher  kind,  or  the  activity  of  ideational  cen- 
tres. How  then  can  the  transmission  of  stimulus  along  the  line 
AB  be  prevented  and  the  initiation  of  volition  not  only  changed, 
but  also  made  a  product  of  real  or  possible  deliberation  ?  We 
answer  that  at  least  one  means  to  this  result  is  the  function  of 
inhibition,  which  we  proceed  to  examine,  and  whose  importance 
in  this  connection  will  be  apparent  upon  the  discovery  of  its 
tendency  to  set  aside  the  reflexes  and  to  produce  a  mental 
equilibrium  which  will  be  disturbed  only  by  internal  and  idea- 
tional influences. 

Mr.  Ferrier  remarks  that  "the  primordial  elements  of  the 
volitional  actions  of  infants,  and  also  of  adults,  are  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  reaction  between  the  centres  of  sensation  and 
those  of  motion."  But  he  then  adds  that  "  besides  this  power 
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to  act  in  response  to  feelings  or  desires,  there  is  also  the  power 
to  inhibit  or  restrain  action,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of 
feelings  or  desires  to  manifest  themselves  in  active  motor  out- 
bursts." The  significance  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  admis- 
sion of  an  additional  power  of  the  mind  besides  the  type  of  re- 
flex action,  and  one  which  is  opposed  to  it.  This  characteristic 
of  it  is  conceded  by  Spencer,  Bain,  Ribot,  and  most  writers  who 
have  discussed  it.  Special  illustrations  of  inhibition  are  found 
in  such  cases  as  the  delay  or  stoppage  of  the  heart -beat  by  dis- 
turbances in  the  vagus  nerve  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  restraint  by 
the  brain  of  certain  muscular  movements  mediated  by  the  spinal 
cord.  These  are  instances  familiar  to  the  special  student  of 
physiology.  More  common  instances  are  such  as  modifying 
one's  movements  by  some  unexpected  or  additional  impression-, 
mitigating  pain  by  some  new  sensory  stimulus,  suppressing  one 
motive  to  act  by  another  and  opposing  motive.  If  a  child  be 
engaged  in  active  muscular  exertion  and  be  suddenly  disturbed 
by  a  new  object  in  the  field  of  consciousness,  it  may  cease  at 
once  from  its  exercise.  The  new  impression  is  said  to  inhibit 
the  motor  action  going  on  at  the  time. 

Some  of  these  forms  of  inhibition,  into  a  detailed  description 
of  which  we  cannot  enter,  are  peculiar  to  the  nervous  system 
and  take  place  without  any  reference  to  consciousness.  This  is 
only  to  say  with  most  writers  that  an  inhibitive  as  well  as  im- 
pulsive power  is  a  characteristic  of  nervous  organisms.  The 
phenomenon  will  perhaps  be  explained  in  several  ways  which 
leave  no  room  for  supposing  the  relevancy  of  the  fact  in  regard 
to  the  problem  of  freedom.  For  instance  it  may  be  said  that 
the  amount  of  force  which  the  system  is  capable  of  expending 
is  a  fixed  sum,  and  that  when  it  is  occupied  in  any  given  direc- 
tion a  disturbance  from  any  other  direction  will  naturally  absorb 
enough  interest  or  energy  to  make  the  sum  of  both  activities 
equal  to  the  total  of  the  fixed  possible  force  or  equal  to  that 
which  was  inhibited.  This  is  probably  the  case.  But  the  fact 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  .point  which  we  are  raising.  It  is  that 
an  action,  which  ought  to  be  the  same  according  to  all  mechanical 
laws,  is  modified  or  even  prevented  by  an  influence  which,  ac- 
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cording  to  Mr.  Spencer's  admission,  ought  to  increase  central 
activity.  Yet  we  are  willing  to  grant,  so  far  as  our  present  con- 
tention is  concerned,  that  this  form  of  inhibition  is  of  no  special 
importance  to  the  problem  of  freedom.  So  far  as  it  merely  es- 
tablishes physical  equilibrium  of  the  nervous  system,  it  only  pro- 
duces a  passive  condition  from  which  no  inner  spontaneous  ac- 
tion may  issue,  either  conscious  or  unconscious.  But  it  is  the 
higher  form  of  inhibition,  which  is  essentially  the  same  in  char- 
acter as  the  lower,  as  a  restraint  upon  reflexes  in  some  in- 
stances, and  most  frequently  upon  the  tendency  to  a  fixed 
causal  relation  between  sensations  or  emotions  and  volition,  and 
which  renders  deliberation  possible  —  it  is  this  form  of  inhibi- 
tion that  affects  the  problem  of  freedom  in  a  more  important 
way.  The  diminution  of  a  pain  by  a  new  impression,  the  re- 
straint of  muscular  action  by  a  new  sensation,  the  modification  of 
an  emotion  or  desire  by  a  change  of  attention,  the  interruption 
of  any  impulse  from  a  sensation  by  the  memory  of  consequences 
—  these  are  incidents  which  show  that  there  is  no  absolutely 
invariable  causal  influence  between  a  given  stimulus  or  sensation 
and  a  supposed  motor  reaction.  Thus  the  sight  of  a  candle  may 
be  followed,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  infants,  by  an  effort 
to  handle  it.  But  after  the  first  experience  at  this  dangerous 
work  the  sight  of  the  same  object  rather  awakens  restraint. 
The  burn  in  the  first  instance  is  associated  with  the  perception 
of  the  candle  and  the  memory  of  the  pain  is  a  deterrent  of  voli- 
tion, showing  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  the  sensation  in  the  first 
case  that  was  the  cause  of  the  experiment,  but  rather  some  idea 
which  was  incidental  to  that  occurrence.  Hence  there  is  no 
sensation,  no  pleasure  or  pain,  which  acts  as  the  sole  efficient 
cause  of  volition.  The  sensation  or  other  state  is  either  utilized 
to  indicate  the  safety  of  impulsive  action,  or  any  tendency 
which  experience  may  have  happened  to  favor  in  its  mediating 
influence  on  volition  is  inhibited,  until  the  mind  may  read 
aright  the  situation,  when  the  "motive"  becomes  one  that  is 
furnished  by  the  ego  and  not  by  the  non-ego.  As  we  have 
remarked,  and  as  all  modern  psychology  shows,  there  is  such 
an  intimate  connection  between  stimulus  and  motor  changes 
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that  the  changes  seem  to  be  explosions  occurring  in  response 
to  the  stimulus.  Consciousness  naturally  discharges  itself  upon 
the  muscular  system,  as  sensations  are  alarms  against  per- 
sonal assault  from  the  external  world.  Habit  powerfully  rein- 
forces such  a  tendency  and  would  make  mere  machines  of  us  in 
a  very  short  time  were  it  not  for  inhibition.  An  experience 
which  has  once  or  twice,  or  more  frequently,  been  the  connect- 
ing link,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown,  between  stimulus  and 
volition,  will  more  readily  repeat  its  action  on  each  succeeding 
occasion,  because  mental  and  physical  activity  follow  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  But  inhibition  comes  in  with  varying  de- 
grees of  power  to  prevent  habit  from  assuming  absolute  control 
of  the  subject,  with  many  exceptions  familiar  to  the  student  of 
psychology.  It  interrupts  the  tendency  to  direct  and  immediate 
transition  from  sensation  or  emotion  into  volition  and  offers  op- 
portunity for  reflection.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  man 
can  escape  being  the  victim  of  any  present  state  of  mind,  and 
in  which  he  gains  power  to  guide  himself  by  the  future  rather 
than  by  the  present  moment.  He  never  could  decide  the  con- 
flict between  the  present  enjoyment  and  the  future  possible 
good  except  for  the  inhibition  exercised  by  the  idea  of  the  lat- 
ter upon  the  tendency  to  a  mechanical  realization  of  the  former. 
Inhibition  is  thus  an  antagonistic  force  against  the  direct 
agency  of  stimuli  and  sensations  to  produce  muscular  activity, 
and  thus  establishes  more  or  less  of  the  equipoise  necessary  for 
deliberation  and  the  formation  of  ideational  motives.  Ribot, 
who  treats  the  freedom  of  the  will  with  contempt,  has  empha- 
sized the  nature  and  influence  of  this  phenomenon  without 
realizing  fully  its  significance.  He  betrays  some  consciousness 
of  its  importance,  but  mainly  because  the  fact  seems  to  show  the 
existence  in  connection  with  absolutely  all  nervous  activity  of 
two  opposing  influences,  one  to  produce  and  the  other  to  pre- 
vent volition.  But  not  having  reckoned  with  the  conception  of 
the  case  in  Figure  2,  where  ideational  centres  add  to  the  forces 
capable  of  affecting  action  and  where  inhibition  is  represented, 
not  as  wholly  forbidding  volition,  but  as  preventing  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  a  stimulus  or  a  sensation  and  emotion  into 
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it,  and  offering  the  ideational  centre  D  the  opportunity  to  as- 
sume the  function  of  motivating  the  will  in  terms  of  a  final  as 
well  as  an  efficient  cause,  —  not  having  reckoned  with  this  con- 
ception of  the  case,  he  neither  realizes  the  possibility  of  free- 
dom nor  understands  the  nature  and  relation  of  intelligence,  or 
of  ideational  motives,  to  volition. 

Now  if  we  return  to  the  exposition  of  Figure  2  we  shall 
understand  the  question  more  clearly.  In  the  first  place,  the 
lowest  form  of  activity  is  that  of  the  reflex  arc,  BAG,  in  which 
action  is  purely  the  result  of  stimulus  and  motor  reaction,  and 
in  which  there  is  no  accompaniment  of  consciousness.  There 
is  in  this  case  neither  freedom  nor  the  proof  of  it :  there  is  no 
freedom  because  the  action  is  under  the  sole  determination  of 
external  influences ;  and  there  is  no  proof  of  it  because  there  is 
no  interruption  of  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  last  term 
of  the  series,  which  would  throw  the  causal  energy  upon  some- 
thing outside  the  series.  This  kind  of  action  is  peculiar  to  or- 
ganic life  of  the  insensible  order  and  to  that  portion  of  all 
higher  organisms  which  represents  purely  physiological  func- 
tions. The  next  higher  form  of  activity  is  that  which  occurs 
through  the  medium  of  sensation,  the  lower  form  of  conscious- 
ness, and  represented  by  the  line  BE  AC.  The  activity  of  the 
centre  E  operates  to  inhibit  the  unconscious  reflex  and  to  place 
muscular  action  under  the  impulse  created  by  sensation.  We 
have  here  a  higher  order  of  action.  Still  the  creature  manifest- 
ing it  is  not  said  to  be  free,  although  conscious,  because  the 
connection  between  E  and  C  seems  as  immediate  and  direct  as 
between  B  and  C.  That  is,  the  animal  acts  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  and  without  reflection.  The  sensation  to  all  appear- 
ances is  the  cause  of  the  volition  in  such  cases,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  stimulus  at  B  is  beyond  all  control  or  determination  by 
the  subject,  namely,  is  the  effect  of  external  impressions,  and 
also  the  sensation  at  E  being  a  pure  sensory  reflex,  the  sup- 
position that  the  sensation  or  emotion,  as  it  no  doubt  does  in 
many  cases,  acts  directly  and  efficiently  to  produce  a  motor  dis- 
charge through  EAC  makes  the  motive  a  purely  efficient  cause 
instead  of  admitting  the  characteristic  of  a  final  cause  as  a  part 
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of  the  initiative.  Hence  in  all  schools  of  thought  where 
reflex  action  and  action  under  the  immediate  impulse  of  present 
sensations  or  emotions  were  considered  incompatible  with  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  if  all  volition  had  to  be  reduced  to  those 
types,  that  doctrine  was,  of  course,  denied  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  consciousness  was  an  accompaniment  of  the  action.  There 
was  the  presumption  from  the  uniformity  of  sequence  and  the 
immediate  connection  between  the  result  and  the  known  agency 
of  the  external  cause  or  impression  to  favor  this  view.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  disputing  the  conclusion  in  such  cases,  representing 
presumably  the  whole  conduct  of  animal  life  and  a  large  part 
of  human  life,  was  not  that  free  action  was  impossible  when  so 
directly  connected  with  sensation  or  emotion,  but  that  there  was 
no  proof  of  that  freedom  so  long  as  the  sequence  conformed 
exactly  to  the  law  of  mechanical  causation.  In  reflex  action 
there  is  neither  the  concomitant  of  consciousness  nor  the  proof 
of  free  action  ;  in  the  next  stage  of  development,  action  under  the 
impulse  of  present  sensations  or  emotions,  and  without  compari- 
son or  conflict  with  other  alternatives,  there  is  the  accompaniment 
of  consciousness,  but  not  the  proof  of  freedom.  That  proof  can 
be  found  against  the  assertion,  that  present  sensations  and  emo- 
tions are  the  sole  determinants  of  action,  only  in  the  fact  that 
some  sensations  are  not  immediately  followed  by  volition ;  that  is, 
that  volition  does  not  always  follow  the  lines  of  BE  A  C.  The  third 
and  highest  stage  of  development  furnishes  the  condition  desired. 
We  have  a  stimulus  beginning  at  B,  passing  through  E  and  D 
and  terminating  in  AF.  The  transition  and  the  result  may 
conform  in  directness  to  either  of  the  other  forms  of  conduct. 
But  it  is  not  always  or  necessarily  so.  It  may  be  the  very  op- 
posite of  what  the  sensation  or  emotion  is  of  itself  disposed  to 
effect.  Herein  lies  the  significance  of  the  phenomenon.  It 
contradicts  the  assumed  uniform  causality  of  present  sensations 
and  sets  up  another  motive.  The  sensation  instead  of  passing 
immediately  into  action  has  its  motor  impulse  inhibited  by  the 
activity  of  ideational  centres  which  assume  an  impulsive  ef- 
ficiency of  their  own.  These  centres  are  the  intellectual 
sources  of  reflection  and  deliberation.  They  may  not  act  in  the 
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earliest  stages  of  life.  But  as  soon  as  memory  and  association 
can  act  to  call  up  with  a  present  sensation  some  past  experience 
the  worth  of  the  two  may  be  compared,  and  the  causal  nexus 
between  sensations  and  volition  having  been  broken  by  the  in- 
hibition, the  motive  to  action  must  come  from  the  ideational 
centre,  and  it  may  or  may  not  conform  with  the  original  incli- 
nation. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  motive  is  not 
contributed  by  the  external  impression  or  the  sensation 
although  they  are  instrumental  in  its  occurrence,  but  is  an 
original  and  creative  product  of  the  ideational  centre  so  far  as  its 
form  and  matter  are  concerned.  This  motive  is  an  efficient  cause 
precisely  as  any  motive  may  be  supposed  to  be.  But  not  only 
is  its  efficiency  as  well  as  its  existence  found  outside  of  the 
mechanical  series  represented  by  objective  impressions  and 
their  immediate  termination  in  motor  discharges  independent 
of  the  interposition  of  consciousness,  but  its  efficient  power 
does  not  appear  until  it  first  occurs  as  a  final  cause.  As  soon 
as  an  idea  becomes  an  end  or  represents  an  object  of  the  will, 
it  may  have  efficiency  to  move  the  will,  but  not  before.  The 
end  is  a  pure  contribution  of  the  ideational  centre,  and  as  the 
efficiency  of  this  end  as  a  motive  awaits  ideational  activity  to 
decide  what  shall  be  the  final  cause  or  ratio  agendi,  the  cause 
of  the  volition  comes  wholly  from  within.  Perhaps  the  necessity 
for  willing  one  way  or  the  other  is  determined  by  external  con- 
ditions ;  but,  as  we  see  from  the  nature  of  the  ideational  centres 
and  their  deliberative  functions,  the  action  willed,  the  alterna- 
tive elected,  is  due  to  the  mind,  and  not  to  the  outer  stimulus. 
Any  such  necessity  created  by  external  conditions  may  limit  our 
responsibility  but  not  our  freedom,  which  is  merely  the  self- 
initiative  of  ideational  centres,  instead  of  being  an  impulse  in  a 
causal  series  initiated  by  an  external  and  mechanical  impression. 
It  remains  only  to  show  the  extent  in  which  ideational  centres 
are  inhibitive  and  promotive  of  opportunities  for  reflection,  as 
against  the  instantaneous  reactions  from  present  impressions, 
reflex,  sensational,  or  emotional.  In  the  first  place  the  fact  that 
consciousness  of  whatever  degree  is  in  its  nature  an  inhibitive 
force,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  two  well 
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known  facts.  The  first  of  these  is  the  delay  of  reflex  impulses 
in  their  passage  through  the  spinal  cord  from  the  influence  of 
the  cerebrum  and  their  quickened  speed  when  the  cerebrum  is 
removed.  The  second  is  the  heightening  of  reflex  action  during 
sleep  when  consciousness  is  suspended.  But  before  free  voli- 
tion can  be  proved  this  inhibition  must  be  of  the  higher  idea- 
tional  centres  upon  sensation,  as  already  indicated,  and  this  can 
be  shown  to  be  the  case  in  a  thousand  ways.  Every  comparison 
between  a  present  and  a  past  experience  involves  it.  We  can 
safely  affirm,  then,  that  all  the  higher  activities  of  consciousness 
are  essentially  inhibitive,  to  some  extent  perhaps  in  relation  to 
reflexes,  but  more  particularly  in  relation  to  sensational  and 
emotional  impulses,  while  they  may  be  themselves  per  se  impul- 
sive as  motives.  But  the  fact  we  are  interested  in  here  is  the 
interruption  they  produce  in  the  ordinary  causal  series  between 
stimulus  and  motor  reaction.  If  this  did  not  occur  we  should 
have  no  disproof  of  fatalism.  The  fact  that  it  does  occur,  how- 
ever, even  if  not  always,  explains  the  possibility  of  the  other 
known  fact ;  namely  that  of  deliberation,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  continuance  of  intellectual  activity  after  inhibition  has 
interrupted  the  course  of  sensation  and  emotion,  and  which 
would  be  impossible  if  all  action  were  reflex  in  its  nature. 

It  will  be  a  corollary  to  this  view  that  freedom  is  proportioned 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  higher  forms  of  consciousness  inhibit 
the  causal  agency  of  the  lower  forms.  Hence  it  would  appear  to 
have  degrees,  —  a  doctrine  which  we  are  fully  prepared  to  accept, 
especially  when  we  remark  its  exact  conformity  to  the  facts  of 
observation.  For  instance,  we  have  the  intellectual  man  who 
has  cultivated  the  predominance  of  ideational  activity.  He  is  a 
man  who  is  most  free  from  the  influence  of  sensation  and  emo- 
tion upon  the  will.  Inhibition  and  habit  have  suppressed  all 
tendencies  to  a  direct  nexus  between  stimulus  and  volition.  He 
is  therefore  free  precisely  in  proportion  to  his  independence  of 
external  influences,  and  the  reflexes  of  sensation  and  emotion. 
Again,  we  have  the  impulsive  type  of  character ;  such  a  person  is 
more  or  less  the  subject  of  present  impressions.  He  does  not 
deliberate,  but  acts  immediately  as  his  circumstances  incline  him 
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to  do.  He  is  the  victim  of  other  than  deliberative  motives. 
While  he  may  have  a  degree  of  freedom  it  is  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  man  who  first  "  looks  before  and  after,"  and 
who  holds  in  check  his  spontaneous  tendencies  to  volition.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  contemplative  character  whose  activi- 
ties are  entirely  of  the  ideational  sort.  In  the  extreme  form  he 
is  as  if  afflicted  with  muscular  paralysis.  The  muscular  indo- 
lence of  contemplative  men  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  constant 
inhibition  of  the  ordinary  impulses.  If  they  act  at  all  it  must 
be  from  internal  motives  formed  by  deliberation.  The  sceptic, 
again,  is  a  man  in  whom  inhibition  is  highly  developed.  He  is 
mainly  the  antithesis  of  the  impulsive  man,  and  shows  a  con- 
stant disposition  to  suppress  the  influences  inducing  him  either 
to  act  or  to  adopt  decided  opinions.  He  is  always  weighing  con- 
siderations on  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  inhibition  in  the  higher  functions  of  reason.  If  he 
decides  to  act  his  motive  is  a  creation  of  his  own  mind.  Hence 
all  types  of  character  which  furnish  their  own  motives  to  volition 
as  a  result  of  deliberation  are  free  precisely  in  that  proportion. 

But  without  insisting  upon  or  multiplying  instances  in  which 
the  higher  intellectual  consciousness  shows  its  tendency  to  inter- 
rupt the  causal  agency  of  sensation  and  emotion  and  to  produce 
deliberation  and  its  internal  motives,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
it  is  a  fact  quite  as  universal  as  those  higher  states,  and  that  it 
is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  denial  of  freedom,  based  upon 
an  immediate  and  inevitable  nexus  between  the  initial  stages  of 
consciousness  and  volition.  It  will  not  do  to  assert  that  this 
nexus  is  the  same  in  character  between  ideational  motives  and 
volition  :  for  we  admit  this  fact.  But  it  is  offset  by  the  distinc- 
tion in  kind  and  source  between  internal  and  external  motives. 
Ideational  motives  are  the  product  of  reason,  and  not  of  external 
stimulus.  They  are  final  causes  before  they  become  efficient, 
and  this  external  motives  never  are.  The  causal  efficiency  of 
deliberative  impulses  originates  in  an  ideational  centre  and  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  impression.  This  is  even  possible  without 
any  measure  of  deliberation  ;  so  that  the  hesitation  involved  in 
this  process  is  only  a  proof  (ratio  cognoscendi),  not  the  condi- 
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tion  (ratio  essendi)  of  the  mind's  independence  of  external  im- 
pressions. Hence  it  is  not  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  nexus 
between  motive  and  volition  that  determines  the  question,  but 
the  source  of  the  agency  acting  as  a  motive.  If  that  agency  be 
ideational  the  will  is  free,  and  in  order  to  reach  that  stage  of 
complete  freedom  involved  in  the  dominant  influence  of  idea- 
tional centres  inhibition  must  break  the  natural  connection, 
strengthened  by  habit,  between  sensations  or  emotions  and  voli- 
tional action. 

This  brings  us  to  our  conclusion  in  which  a  word  must  be 
said  about  responsibility.  The  nexus  between  motive  and 
volition  being  complete,  and  the  motive  being  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  ego  or  ideational  centre  —  this  being  due  to 
experience,  heredity,  or  creation  —  it  would  seem  that  whatever 
is  done  is  unavoidable ;  that  is,  the  agent  has  no  choice.  This 
is  construed  as  conflicting  with  freedom.  We  do  not,  however, 
regard  it  so.  Freedom  consists  only  in  self-initiative  and 
independence  of  external  causes,  whether  there  be  any  choice 
between  alternatives  or  not,  and  we  have  shown  how  inhibition 
and  deliberation  bring  about  both  of  these  circumstances.  But 
this  ability  to  choose  otherwise  than  we  do,  while  not  essential 
to  freedom,  is  essential  to  responsibility,  which  must  not  be 
regarded  as  convertible  with  freedom.  If  at  any  time  we  are 
able  to  choose  otherwise  than  we  do,  the  fact  proves  our  free- 
dom, but  it  is  not  the  condition  of  it.  But  it  is  the  condition 
of  our  responsibility,  which  will  be  proportioned,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  extent  of  our  liberty  including  the  degree  of  inhibi- 
tion we  possess,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  of  alternatives.  This  view  may  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  by  making  responsibility  the 
problem  of  ethics.  But  each  problem  has  its  place,  and  we  care 
here  only  to  point  out  the  confusion  between  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility, on  the  one  hand,  and  their  ratio  cognoscendi  and  ratio 
essendi,  on  the  other.  If  we  have  succeeded,  the  problem  will 
present  fewer  perplexities  for  the  future  than  it  has  for  the  past. 

JAMES  H.  HYSLOP. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 


A   SUGGESTED   CLASSIFICATION   OF   CASES 
OF   ASSOCIATION. 

THE  discussion  of  that  underlying  fact  of  consciousness, 
popularly  known  as  the  "Association  of  Ideas,"  has  usually 
centred  in  a  classification  of  the  kinds  of  association.  The 
ordinary  division  into  "Association  by  Contiguity"  and  "Asso- 
ciation by  Similarity  "  involves  such  misconceptions  and  makes 
such  false  assumptions  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
reject  it  in  favor  of  one  more  accurate  and  more  discriminating. 

The  most  fundamental  error  of  the  ordinary  classification  is 
a  sort  of  "prophecy  after  the  event."  The  connection  between 
one  object  of  my  consciousness  and  a  succeeding  one  cannot 
be  explained  by  their  contiguity  since,  as  objects  of  my  con- 
sciousness, they  cannot  be  said  to  be  contiguous  until  they  have 
succeeded  one  another,  that  is,  until  the  association  is  already 
a  fact.  In  the  same  sense,  objects  of  consciousness  cannot  be 
associated  by  their  similarity,  since  similarity  can  be  predicated 
of  them  only  when  the  association  is  already  accomplished.1 

In  fact,  this  classification  involves  either  a  consistent  restric- 
tion of  psychology  to  the  standpoint  of  common  realism  and  a 
restriction  of  association,  as  Dr.  James  says,  to  things  not  to 
thoughts ;  or  it  involves  the  baseless  assumption  of  the  Asso- 
ciationists  and  of  the  Herbartians,  that  states  of  consciousness 
are  psychic  entities,  that  they  have  an  independent  existence 
and  may  be  revived. 

•  The  Associationist  doctrine  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
that  one  need  not  defend  oneself  for  rejecting,  at  the  outset,  a 
theory  which  directly  contradicts  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
and  makes  assumptions  which  it  never  recognizes.  The  oppo- 
site theory  which  treats  association  as  a  connection  of  material 

1  Cf.  for  admirable  and  extended  criticism  of  these  "  laws,"  F.  H.  Bradley,  Prin- 
ciples of  Logic,  Bk.  II.,  Pt.  II.,  c.  i.  Cf.  also  Ward,  Enc.  Brit.,  XX.,  p.  60;  and 
W.  James,  Psychology,  I.,  p.  591  seq. 
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objects,  not  of  psychic  phenomena,  has  the  merit  of  avoiding,  or 
of  ignoring,  the  most  dangerous  pitfalls  of  the  argument ;  and 
one  is  sorely  tempted  to  restrain  the  discussion  within  the 
limits  marked  out  by  the  assertion  that  things,  not  thoughts, 
are  associated.  But  it  is  difficult  to  think  very  clearly  or  very 
long  with  the  assumption  that  things  are  independent,  extra- 
mental  objects,  completely  separate  from  consciousness;  and  yet 
only  some  such  implication  gives  this  theory  its  air  of  common- 
sense  reality.  Besides,  if  one  insist  on  limiting  association  to 
things,  one  falls  into  the  error  involved  in  the  last  part  of  the 
expression,  "association  of  ideas."  There  may  be  associated 
emotions  or  associated  feelings-of-effort,  as  well  as  associated 
cognitions ;  and  an  emotion  is  too  subtle  to  be  bound  down  to 
a  "thing."  Dr.  Scripture's  experiments  in  association1  prove 
that  the  perception  of  an  object  may  be  followed  by  the  vaguest 
sort  of  emotion,  unlinked  to  any  definite  cognition. 

A  second  error,  imbedded  in  the  ordinary  classification,  is  its 
tendency  to  include  under  association  undoubted  facts  of  con- 
sciousness, which  nevertheless  are  not  aspects  of  association. 
This  mistake  may  be  traced  to  the  altered  theory,  held  by  later 
psychologists,  concerning  association  by  similarity,  which  they 
treat  as  synonymous  with  the  assumed  identity  of  a  present 
with  a  past  object  of  consciousness.2  If  this  were  association 
by  similarity,  it  would  properly  be  called,  as  by  Mill  by  Spencer 
and  by  Bain,  the  basal  sort  from  which  all  other  kinds  are 
derived.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  relation  involved  is  one  of 
the  identity,  not  of  the  similarity,  of  the  earlier  and  the  later 
objects  of  consciousness ;  and  identity,  whatever  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  true  of  phenomena  of  consciousness,  is  not  associa- 
tion. 

Truth  to  tell,  we  cannot  well  define  association  nor  classify 
its  varying  cases  unless  we  clearly  recognize  what  we  do  not 
mean  by  the  term.  Association  presupposes  succession  and 
recurrence,  but  association  is  neither  one.  Association  may 

1  Vorstellung  u.  Gefuhl,  E.  A.  Scripture,  Wundt's  Philosophische  Studien,  1890. 

2  Cf.  J.  S.  Mill's  Notes  on  James  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  I.,  §  1 1 ;  cf. 
also  Spencer,  Psych.,  I.,  p.  270;  Bain,  Sense  and  Intellect,  p.  458. 
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exist  with  a  persistence  of  certain  relations  of  consciousness, 
but  association  is  not  persistence.  Association,  finally,  is  not 
a  sort  of  psychic  force  or  agent ;  it  is  simply  the  fact  of  a  con- 
nection which  always  exists  between  succeeding,  recurrent 
objects  of  consciousness1  (when  the  second  is  not  an  object  of 
perception). 

This  fact  of  recurrence,  the  obvious  presupposition  of  asso- 
ciation, is  that  which  has  been  falsely  treated  as  association  by 
similarity.  It  is  the  fact  involved  in  the  assertion,  "This 
object  —  this  feeling  —  this  effort  —  is  the  same  as  that  earlier 
one."  Association  never  exists  unless  the  associated  objects  of 
consciousness  are,  in  whole  or  in  part,  "  the  same "  as  preced- 
ing ones,2  which  may,  in  this  sense,  be  said  to  recur.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  examine  more  closely  this  supposed 
recurrence,  this  assumed  identity  of  a  later  with  an  earlier 
object  of  consciousness.  In  what  sense  is  it  true;  to  what 
extent  is  a  present  experience  identical  with  a  past  experience  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  requires  the  delayed  analysis  of 
the  object  of  consciousness.  An  object  as  known  includes,  at 
first  sight,  the  sensations  which  are  peculiar  to  it.  But  the 
identity,  which  we  are  seeking  to  explain,  can  be  no  identity  of 
the  particular  sensations  of  the  present  with  those  of  the  past. 
For  these  sensations  have  no  permanence,  they  are  of  the 
moment,  they  have  no  vitality  which  should  bring  them  to  life 
again.  My  present  cognition  of  an  object  is  a  materially  dif- 
ferent fact  from  my  yesterday's  cognition. 

1  I  use  this  term,  throughout,  to  avoid  the  Associationist  implication  of  the  expres- 
sion "  state  of  consciousness."     A  further  advantage  of  the  term  seems  to  me  to  be 
this,  that  it  readily  lends  itself  to  the  realistic  interpretation  "  thing,"  and  to  the 
theory  of  the  "  association  of  things,"  which  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes  (just  because  it 
makes  no  claim  to  be  sufficient),  and  which  may  be  a  useful  way  by  which  to  approach 
the  study  of  association. 

Ultimately,  the  object  of  consciousness  must  be  analyzed  into  particular  elements 
or  sensations  and  universal  relations  of  consciousness. 

2  Recognition  by  the  individual  consciousness  that  the  "  associated  objects  "  are 
identical  with  some  which  precede  is  of  course  unnecessary.     This  is  well  shown  by 
Dr.  Scripture's  careful  experiments  (cf.  Uber  d.  associativen  Verlauf  d.  Vorstellungen, 
Leipzig,   1890),  among  which  occurred  repeated  instances  of  correct  association, 
though  the  associator  had  completely  forgotten  his  former  perception  of  the  associ- 
ated objects. 
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Yet  the  fact  of  some  sort  of  recurrence,  of  an  assumed  iden- 
tity, remains.  How  shall  we  explain  the  assumption,  the  fact 
that  we  call  the  new  phenomenon  of  consciousness  "  the  same  " 
as  one  which  has  preceded  it  ?  The  only  answer  is  this  :  the 
identity  or  recurrence  belong  to  the  form,  as  distinguished 
from  the  matter,  of  consciousness,  to  the  permanent  relations, 
as  distinguished  from  the  changing  stuff,  to  the  universal  as 
distinguished  from  the  particular.  In  other  words,  one  can 
never  have  the  same  sensations  in  the  present  as  in  the  past, 
but  one  may  be  conscious  "in  the  same  way,"  at  different 
times. 

A  final  presupposition  of  the  fact  of  association  is  that  of 
the  identity  of  the  subject.  The  same  "  I  "  must  exist  if  there 
is  to  be  consciousness  "in  the  same  way"  or  "of  the  same 
object."  A  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  I  would,  of 
course,  be  an  unwarranted  intrusion  of  metaphysics  into  psy- 
chology, but  the  existence  of  a  consciousness,  in  some  sense 
continuous,  is  presupposed  by  the  fact  of  those  permanent  rela- 
tions of  consciousness  which,  in  turn,  are  necessary  to  explain 
the  assumed  identity,  the  recurrence,  of  objects  of  conscious- 
ness. 

This  entire  introductory  discussion  may  be  summarized  briefly, 
after  the  following  fashion  :  — 

ASSOCIATION. 
§  A.    FUNDAMENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

A.   Characteristics  of  states  of  consciousness  (in  so  far  as  they  are  single, 
psychic  events)  :  — 


Succession 
Change 


>  (without  recurrence  or  persistence) . 


B.  Characteristics  of  objects  of  consciousness  :  — 

(NOTE.  —  The  object  of  consciousness  must  ultimately  be  analyzed  into 
(i)  Sensations  (2)  Permanent  relations  of  consciousness.  Both 
persistence  and  recurrence  are  true  only  of  the  latter.) 

Either  I.    Succession. 

a.   The  succeeding  objects  of  consciousness  are 

1.  Objects  of  perception  (always  more  or  less  "recurrent "). 

2.  Objects  of  memory,  imagination,  etc.  (obviously  "  recurrent ") . 
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b.  The  connection  which  always  exists  between  the  succeeding,  re- 
current objects  of  consciousness  (when  the  second  is  not  an 
object  of  perception)  is  association. 

Or  II.   Persistence. 

Or  III.   Persistence  and  Succession. 

We  have  virtually  recognized,  by  the  definition  which  has  just 
been  given  of  association,  that  the  fact  is  an  ultimate  one,  but 
the  manner  of  this  connection  demands  a  closer  explanation. 
The  law — that  is,  the  generalized  fact  —  of  association  is  simply 
this :  — 

The  succeeding  objects  or  partial  objects  of  consciousness,1 
as  x1  and  yf,  are  assumed  to  be  respectively  identical,  with  pre- 
ceding objects  or  partial  objects  of  consciousness,  x  and  j;  and 
these  earlier  objects,  ;r  and  y,  have  stood  to  each  other  in  a  rela- 
tion of  coexistence  or  of  succession. 

The  "laws  of  association"  have  reduced  themselves  to  this 
expression  of  a  fundamental  fact,  but  they  still  must  be  held  to 
embody  some  real  distinction  in  the  varying  cases  of  association. 
The  characteristic  difference  which  is,  in  fact,  crystallized  in 
these  obstinate  expressions  "contiguity"  and  "similarity"  is 
perhaps  best  indicated  by  Wundt's  terms,  Intrinsic  and  Extrin- 
sic Association.  This  will  be  admitted,  if  one  return,  for 
the  moment,  to  the  every-day,  unphilosophical  point  of  view. 
Certain  objects  associated  are  connected  in  what  we  call  their 
essential  or  inner  nature ;  they  are  externally  or  accidentally 
related.  Between  the  white  snow  and  the  white  rose  there  is 
a  more  intimate  relation  than  between  the  rose  and  the  bee 
which  lights  on  it ;  between  Chopin's  music  and  Del  Sarto's 
painting  there  is  a  truer,  if  a  subtler,  connection  than  that 
between  the  picture  and  the  canvas  on  which  it  is  painted,  or 
than  that  between  the  music  and  the  instrument.  It  is  this 
latter,  external,  accidental  sort  of  connection  which  is  called 
association  by  contiguity,  and  the  subtler,  more  intimate  sort 

1  This  formulation  retains,  for  convenience,  the  term  "  object  of  consciousness," 
which,  however,  may  be  replaced  throughout  by  an  exacter  expression.  The  "  law  " 
may,  for  example,  begin  as  follows :  "  The  whole  or  part  of  the  succeeding  cogni- 
tions, emotions  or  volitions,*  andy,  are  assumed  to  be  respectively  identical  (in 
their  permanent  relations)  .  .  ." 
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is  association  by  similarity  between  objects  or  thoughts  or  feel- 
ings which  are  called  similar. 

The  external  sort  of  association  ("by  contiguity")  is  evidently 
described  (not  explained)  by  our  law  of  association  ;  the  connec- 
tion between  a  psychic  phenomenon,  x1,  and  that  which  follows 
it,  j/,  is  such  as  implied  in  the  facts  that  they  are  respectively 
identical  with  a  preceding  x  and  y,  which  were  successive  or 
coexistent.  Suppose  now  that  I  look  at  my  opal  ring  and  then 
think  of  a  certain  April  sunset  and  of  the  evening  landscape, 
though  I  did  not  own  the  ring  last  April  and  have  had  no 
continuous  or  simultaneous  consciousness  of  ring  and  sky. 
What,  in  effect,  is  the  link  between  these  thoughts  of  the  stone 
and  of  that  evening  in  the  country  ?  It  is  evidently  the  faint 
flush  of  the  opal  which  suggests  the  rosy  color  of  the  April  sky 
and  then  the  color  of  the  deeper-toned  clouds,  the  shadows  on 
the  hillside,  the  chirp  of  the  birds  and  all  the  delights  of  spring 
scenery.  But  this  differs  in  one  point  only  from  the  cases  of 
external  or  "contiguity"  association.  Clouds,  birds,  trees,  and 
hills  were  simultaneously  or  successively  perceived,  on  that 
April  evening ;  the  one  connection  which  is  not  an  external  one 
is  that  between  the  rosy  ring  and  the  rose-colored  cloud ;  and 
this  is  a  case  not  of  the  connection  between  two  succeeding 
objects  of  consciousness,  but  of  the  persistence  of  one.  When 
I  look  at  my  ring,  I  have  a  complex  object  of  consciousness 
(wxy),  including  oval  form,  many  colors,  remembered  impenetra- 
bility and  smoothness.  Many  parts  of  this  complex  object  of 
consciousness  disappear,  but  I  remain  conscious  of  this  one 
quality,  pinkness ;  the  accentuated  thought  of  it  is  followed  by 
the  thought  of  the  other  qualities  of  a  cloud,  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  law  of  association ;  and  the  thought  of  the  cloud  is 
succeeded  in  the  same  way,  by  the  images  of  sky,  of  trees,  and 
of  hills.  Or,  in  symbolic  terms,  the  object  of  consciousness  wxy 
is  followed  by  yza.  This  persistence  of  the  identical  factor1 
(the  y  common  to  wxy  and  to  yza)  is  that  which  distinguishes 
(so-called)  association  by  similarity  from  association  by  con- 

1  The  identical  factor,  a  quality  or  combination  of  qualities,  is  of  course  a  perma- 
nent relation  (or  permanent  relations),  a  "  universal." 
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tiguity,  and  this  distinctive  feature  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  form 
of  association  at  all,  and  certainly  no  similarity. 

Mr.  Bradley l  has  enforced  this  view  in  his  careful  and  inter- 
esting chapter  on  association.  Dr.  James  admirably  states  it 
and  elaborates  the  physiological  correlate  of  "association  by 
similarity,"  that  is,  the  continuance  of  the  first  brain-excitation 
after  the  radiation  of  energy  into  the  surrounding  brain-tracts. 

Dr.  James's  classification  suffers  from  the  retention  of  the 
old  nomenclature  with  which  his  own  scarcely  tallies.2  He 
identifies  "association  by  contiguity"  with  the  fundamental 
fact  of  association.  He  shows  also  that  the  significant  feature 
of  "  association  by  similarity  "  is  this  persistence  of  an  accen- 
tuated part  of  the  object  of  consciousness.  But  he  emphasizes, 
especially  from  his  physiological  standpoint,  the  quantitative 
distinction  3  in  cases  of  association,4  which  he  expresses  by  the 
terms  total,  partial,  and  focalized  Recall.  "Association  by 
similarity,"  with  its  characteristic  persistence  of  an  identical 
element,  is  treated  as  synonymous  with  focalized  recall.5  The 
fact  is,  that  association  with  persistence  ("  by  similarity  ")  admits 
the  distinction  of  degree  and  may  be  total  or  partial  as  well  as 
focalized.  A  combination  of  qualities,  —  even  that  combination 
of  qualities  which  we  call  thing,  —  or  that  mixture  of  cognition, 
emotion,  and  volition  which  forms  the  total  object  of  conscious- 
ness, may  persist.  For  instance,  a  lump  of  sugar  by  its  white- 
ness quality  may  remind  me  of  a  white  elephant  (a  case  of 
focalized  association) ;  or  by  a  combination  of  its  whiteness, 
sweetness,  and  nourishment  qualities,  it  may  suggest  angel-cake ; 
or,  finally,  the  whole  lump  may  remind  me  of  that  lump  with 
which  I  sweetened  my  yesterday's  coffee.  These  last  are 
instances  of  partial  association  through  the  persistence  first  of 
a  group  of  qualities,  next  of  a  thing.  If  the  sight  of  the  whole 
breakfast-room  be  followed  by  the  visual  image  of  yesterday's 
breakfast-table,  with  the  same  setting  and  in  the  same  surround- 

1  F.  H.  Bradley,  op  tit. 

2  Cf.  Dr.  James's  own  note  on  this  discrepancy.     Psych.,  I.,  p.  578. 

8  Cf.  Scripture,  Uber  d.  associativen  Verlauf  der  Vorstellungen  (Leipzig,  1890), 
p.  43  seq. 

*  Psych.,  I.,  p.  581.  6  Ibid.,  I.,  p.  578. 
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ings,  the  association  is  practically  total.  Yet  all  these  examples 
fall  under  the  head  of  persistent  association  ("by  similarity") 
which,  evidently  therefore,  cannot  be  narrowed  down  to  include 
only  cases  of  focalized  redintegration. 

We  may  present  the  results  of  our  discussion  in  the  following 
summary : 

§  B.   ASSOCIATION  PROPER.! 

A.  Preliminary  facts. 

I.  a.    Recurrence  of  objects  of  consciousness. 
b.    Physical  correlate  :  — 

Stimulation  of  brain-tracts  already  stimulated. 
II.  a.    Identity  of  the  subject. 
b.   No  physical  correlate. 

B.  Classes. 

I.  a.    Desistent  or  )   . 

,     >  Association  =  Association  proper. 
External     > 

(No  part  of  the  earlier  object  of  consciousness  persists.) 

1.  Total  Association. 

2.  Partial  Association. 

b.    Persistent  or  >   .  Desistent  Association 

.      \  Association  —      _, .  _ 
Internal      \  with  Persistence. 

(Some  part  of  the  earlier  object  of  consciousness  persists.) 

1.  Total  Association. 

(a)  Of  Assimilation  (xl  and/'  belong  to  the  same  object. 

NOTE.  —  This  may  be  a  case  of  purely  physiological  association. 

(b)  Of  Successive  Association  (x1  and/'  are  different  things). 

2.  Partial  Association. 
The  persistence  is 

(a)  Of  an  object. 

(b)  Of  a  group  of  qualities. 

(c)  Of  a  single  quality  =  Focalized  Association. 

NOTE.  —  These  are  cases  of  (so-called)  Association  by  Similarity. 
The  observed  similarity  may  be 

(1)  Of  Resemblance. 

(2)  Of  Contrast. 

II.  a.    Involuntary  Association. 
b.  Voluntary  Association. 

C.  Cerebral  Correlates. 

I.    (In  general.) 

a.  Stimulation  of  a  brain-tract  (as/),  already  stimulated  with  others 
(g  and  r)  or  immediately  after  them. 

1  This  summary  is  arranged  to  follow  that  of  pp.  392,  393. 
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b.  Radiation  of  stimulus  from  p  (stimulated  for  the  second  time),  into 

q  and  r. 

II.    In  Desistent  Association. 
a  and  b  (as  in  I.  above). 

c.  Cessation  of  neural  activity  in  the  brain-tract  p,  before  the  activity 

spreads  to  q  and  r. 
III.    Persistent  Association. 
a  and  b  (as  in  I.). 

c.   All  or  part  of  p  must  remain  stimulated,  during  stimulation   of 
q  and  r. 

NOTE:    i.   In  cases  of  Assimilation,  /,  q,  and  r  must  have  been 
originally  simultaneously  stimulated. 

2.    In  cases  of  successive  Association,/,  ^,  and  r  may  have 
been  successively  stimulated. 

D.    Secondary  Laws  of  Association.1 

(Principles  of  connection  between  particular  objects  of  consciousness.) 
I .  "  Suggestiveness  "  2  of  portions  of  the  object  of  consciousness  is  through 

a.  Interest. 

b.  The  number  of  them. 

II.   "  Suggestibility"  2  of  objects  of  consciousness  is  through 

a.  Interest. 

b.  Recency. 

(  i.    Of  recurrence. 
^  (  2.   Of  recurrence  in  the  same  connection. 

The  names  which  I  have  given  to  the  different  sorts  of  asso- 
ciation demand  explanation.  The  distinguishing  fact  is  the 
presence  or  absence  of  persistence  with  the  association.  So 
the  name  Persistent  Association  seems  fairly  applicable  to  what 
is  known  as  Association  by  Similarity,  though  strictly  speak- 
ing, since  the  persistence  is  not  a  form  of  association,  it  should 
not  be  co-ordinated  with  association  proper.  An  appropriate 
opposite  to  the  term  is  hard  to  find,  and  I  have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest Desistent  Association.  The  names  Total,  Partial,  and 
Focalized,  for  the  subdivisions  of  the  general  classes,  are  given 
by  Dr.  James.  In  cerebral  terms,  "  the  difference  between  the 
three  kinds  of  association  reduces  itself  to  a  simple  difference 
in  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  nerve-tract  supporting  the 
going  thought  which  is  operative  in  calling  up  the  thought, 

1  The  consideration  of  these  "  secondary  laws  "  has  been  omitted  from  the  text. 

2  These  terms  are  employed  for  convenience  and  must  not  be  understood  in  any 
"  dynamic  "  sense.    They  refer  to  probability,  not  to  necessity,  of  sequence. 
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which  comes."  1  I  have  used  the  expression  "  cerebral  corre- 
late "  to  avoid  such  an  implication  of  cerebral  causality  as  is  not 
justifiable  in  a  description  which  is  in  terms  of  consciousness. 
One  has  no  right  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  physiological  cause 
of  the  phenomena  of  individual  consciousness,  but  neither  can 
one  properly  assert  it. 

These  classes  cannot  be  distinguished  by  hard  and  fast  lines 
of  separation.  Whether  any  case  occurs  of  absolutely  total 
association,  in  which  every  factor  of  an  object  of  consciousness 
has  its  correlate  in  a  succeeding  one,  is  in  fact  very  doubtful. 
But  if  the  sight  of  a  house  is  followed  by  the  thought  of  its 
architect  this  approximates  to  a  case  of  total,  desistent  associa- 
tion ;  if  my  attention  concentrates  itself  upon  the  porch  of  the 
house,  so  that  my  next  thought  is  of  the  person  with  whom  I 
talked  as  I  stood  there,  an  hour  ago,  the  association,  this  time, 
is  still  desistent  (of  "contiguity"),  but  partial. 

The  classification  of  persistent  association  is  a  similar  one. 
Its  distinctive  feature,  as  we  have  so  often  said,  is  the  persist- 
ence of  an  identical  quality,  or  group  of  qualities,  which  is  thus 
a  common  factor  of  both  terms.  So,  in  total  persistent  associ- 
ation, the  whole  of  the  first  object  of  consciousness  remains  as 
part  of  the  second,  as  in  the  frequent  instances  when  the  sight 
of  an  empty  room  is  followed  by  the  thought  of  the  same  room 
filled.  Cases  of  total,  persistent  association  are  often  instances 
of  exact  memory,  involving  (practically)  perfect  identity  except 
of  time.  Wordsworth's  Gipsies  offers  a  good  example  : 

Yet  are  they  here  the  same  unbroken  knot 
Of  human  beings  in  the  selfsame  spot ! 
Men,  women,  children,  yea,  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  spectacle  the  same. 

Such  cases  might  seem  to  be  instances  of  mere  persistence, 
involving  no  association,  were  it  not  that  the  recognition  of  past 
time  is  always  connected  with  the  memory  of  some  thing,  some 
feeling  or  some  effort,  which  does  not  "recur"  in  the  present. 
One  would  never  differentiate  the  present  from  the  past  percep- 

i  Psych.,  I.,  P.  581. 
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tion  of  an  object,  but  for  the  memory  of  some  environing  cir- 
cumstance, or  of  some  shade  of  feeling,  which  does  not  recur 
in  the  present  experience.  The  verses  which  follow  those 
already  quoted  from  the  Gipsies  illustrate  this  :  — 

Only  their  fire  seems  bolder,  yielding  light 
Now  deep  and  red,  the  coloring  of  the  night. 


Twelve  hours,  twelve  bounteous  hours  are  gone,  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky, 


Yet  as  I  left,  I  find  them  here. 

The  cerebral  correlates  of  these  intellectual  processes  are 
readily  hypothesized.  The  general  brain-state  corresponding 
with  the  fact  of  association  is  stimulation  of  a  brain-tract  already 
stimulated  and  radiation  of  the  activity,  through  paths  already 
worn,  to  other  brain-tracts  which  have  been  stimulated  in  con- 
nection with  the  first.  Munsterberg  *  insists  that  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  tracts  must  originally  have  been  at  least  partially 
simultaneous,  and  in  the  perception  of  an  object  through  several 
senses,  the  stimulation  of  visual,  auditory,  and  tactual  centres 
probably  is  simultaneous ;  but  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that,  in 
the  case  of  desistent  or  external  association  (of  "  contiguity  "), 
the  tract  first  stimulated  may  return  to  its  normal  condition 
before  the  neural  activity  of  the  others  begin.  If  this  be  not 
true,  then  there  is  no  fixed  cerebral  distinction  between  the 
two  sorts  of  association,  for  in  the  case  of  persistent  association 
(of  "similarity")  the  whole  or  part  of  the  tract  first  stimulated 
must  continue  in  vibration  with  the  later  one. 

Unless  Munsterberg  be  correct,  there  is  therefore  a  further 
cerebral  difference  corresponding  with  the  difference  between 
the  ordinary  successive  association  and  simultaneous  associa- 
tion (or  assimilation).  We  may  assume  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  tracts  re-stimulated  were  originally  stimulated  together; 
that,  in  the  former,  they  were  successively  stimulated. 

1  Zeitschrift  der  Physiologic  u.  Psychologic  d.  Sinnesorganen  (1891),  Band  II., 
p.  99. 
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Finally,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  all  this,  however  probable 
and  "  saisissable  par  1'esprit,''  is,  after  all,  hypothesis,  and  that, 
for  so  necessary  a  presupposition  as  that  of  the  identity  of  the 
subject,  there  is  no  neural  parallel. 

Of  course  the  associative  processes  of  our  ordinary  conscious 
life  do  not  follow  dutifully  the  beaten  tracks  which  we  have 
marked  out.  A  given  train  of  thought  is  seldom  a  perfect 
example  of  any  one  kind  of  desistent  or  of  persistent  associa- 
tion, but  rather  an  illustration  of  both  sorts,  in  varied  combina- 
tion. For  instance,  the  sight  of  the  desk  at  which  I  write  may 
be  followed  by  the  thought  of  the  brother  to  whom  it  belongs ; 
after  pondering  upon  my  brother  I  may  remember  his  thesis  on 
German  literature  and  his  characterization  of  Lessing.  This, 
of  course,  is  still  desistent  association,  but  if  I  next  find  myself 
thinking  about  Dionysios  of  Halikarnassos,  this  is  evidently  a 
case  of  persistent  association,  for  the  connection  between  the 
thoughts  is  genius-in-criticism,  which  is  possessed  by  Lessing 
and  by  Dionysios,  and  is  therefore  a  persisting  element  of  both 
thoughts.  If  I  next  think  of  truth,  it  is  because  of  a  certain  apt 
comparison,  made  by  Dionysios,  between  truth  and  grace  of 
style,  —  and  now  I  have  returned  once  more  to  desistent  asso- 
ciation. I  may  finally  interrupt  myself  in  an  involuntary 
shudder  at  the  memory  of  the  artificial,  French  funeral-wreaths, 
and  may  remember  that  my  succeeding  objects  of  consciousness 
have  been  :  Pilate's  question,  "  What  is  truth  "  ;  the  nature  of 
truth  (a  case  of  persistent  association  in  which  the  observed 
similarity  is  a  resemblance) ;  the  ethical  problem  of  the  possible 
justification  of  a  lie  (an  instance  of  persistent  association  in 
which  the  similarity  is,  superficially,  a  contrast) ;  the  story  of 
the  Sceur  Sulpice,  Victor  Hugo,  his  tomb  in  the  Pantheon, 
the  funeral  wreaths  which  I  saw  piled  up  on  its  porch  (cases  of 
desistent  association,  except  the  first  and  the  last).  Of  course 
the  greater  part  of  our  trains  of  thought  are  illustrations  of 
this  sort  of  mixed  association,  and  what  we  call  the  links  of 
thought  are  by  turn  subtle  and  explicit. 

One  interesting  suggestion  from  these  various  illustrations  is 
the  comparison,  often  attempted,  of  the  intellectual  values  of 
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the  two  sorts  of  association.  Bain l  was  first  to  announce  the 
pre-eminent  intellectual  importance  of  "association  by  simi- 
larity," and  to  rank  it  as  the  characteristic  of  genius  and  of 
mental  ability.  "Whatever  the  difference  may  be,"  Dr.  James 
says,2  "  it  is  what  separates  the  man  of  genius  from  the  prosaic 
creature  of  habit  and  routine  thinking." 

The  closer  description  of  association  by  similarity  as  persist- 
ent association  has  already  shown  the  impossibility  of  making 
this  generalization  too  positive.  The  word-associations3  which 
are  also  persistent  are  examples  of  such  cases  of  association 
which  require  no  more  intellectual  acuteness  than  the  simplest 
instances  of  desistent  (contiguity)  associations.  To  think 
"tariff-reform"  when  some  one  says  "tariff"  is  proof  of  no 
subtler  endowment  of  mind,  than  if  I  think  "  reform  "  simply, 
though  the  first  is  through  a  persistent,  and  the  second  through 
a  desistent,  association. 

The  real  distinction  —  so  far  as  it  is  involved  in  the  process 
of  association  —  between  the  brilliant  and  the  ordinary  intel- 
lect is  indicated  in  the  difference,  between  total  (or  nearly 
total)  and  focalized  (or  nearly  focalized)  association,  that  is, 
between  the  association  of  objects  and  the  association  of  quali- 
ties. This  is  the  sort  of  association  which  is  at  the  root  of  all 
figurative  language  and  is  illustrated  in  poetry  of  every  form. 
No  one  save  a  poet,  at  sight  of  a  daisy,  will  be  reminded,  in 
quick  succession,  of 

A  nun  demure,  of  lowly  part ; 

Or  sprightly  maiden,  of  love's  court. 


A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  drest ; 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest ; 


A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  eye 
Staring  to  threaten  and  defy, 

1  Sense  and  Intellect,  p.  493.  2  Psych.,  I.,  p.  583. 

8  On  the  importance  of  word-associations  cf.  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psych.,  II.,  p.  377 
seq.;  and  Trantscholdt,  Philos.  Studien,  I.,  p.  216  seq. 
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A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold, 
That  spreads  itself,  some  faery  bold 
In  fight  to  cover! 

Dr.  James  recognizes  this  fact  and  illustrates  it.  "The 
higher  poets,"  he  says,  "all  use  abrupt  epithets,  and,  as  Emerson 
says,  sweetly  torment  us  with  invitations  to  their  inaccessible 
homes."1  Genius  —  from  the  association  standpoint  —  is  thus 
association  through  the  concentration  of  thought  upon  the 
subtlest  and  remotest  elements  of  its  objects  and  then  the  suc- 
cessive recognition  of  these  elements  in  ever  widening  circles 
of  life. 

One  important  distinction  has  not  yet  been  made :  that 
between  Spontaneous  and  Voluntary  Association.  Aristotle 
was  first  in  this  discussion  as  in  so  many  others.  His  theory 
of  association  has  chief  reference  2  to  recollection  (avd^vrja-cs)  or 
willed  redintegration,  and  applies  certainly,  but  only  incidentally, 
to  the  involuntary  sort.  The  whole  process,  which  St.  Augus- 
tine3 and  Hobbes4  and  Mr.  Hodgson5  and  especially  Dr.  James6 
have  described  at  length  and  illustrated,  is  really  indicated 
in  Aristotle's  one  word  Orfpevcris  (the  chase).  It  is  the  effort  to 
recall  something  forgotten  or  to  discover  something  which  we 
do  not  know.  In  either  case,  we  of  course  know  something 
about  that  which  we  call  "entirely  forgotten"  or  "unknown," 
else  we  should  not  be  aware  of  our  own  ignorance.  We  know 
what  other  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  related  to  this  which 
we  seek  and  we  know  something  of  the  relation.  The  method 
of  recollection  is  the  same  in  both  cases  :  simply  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  related  phenomena, — and,  for  the  rest,  a  blind 
reliance  on  this  ultimate,  unexplained  fact  of  association,  which, 
whether  it  be  psychical  or  physical  or  both,  we  certainly  do  not 

further  understand. 

MARY  WHITON  CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

1  Psych.,  I.,  p.  582.  2  Ilepi  'Ara/^o-ews. 

8  Cf.  Confessiones,  X.,  19.  4  Cf.  Leviathan,  Part  I.,  c.  3. 

5  Cf.  Theory  of  Practice,  I.,  p.  394. 

6  Cf.  Psych.,  I.,  pp.  583-590;  also  I.,  p.  251  and  II.,  pp.  562  seq. 


THE   ORIGIN    OF    PLEASURE   AND   PAIN. 

I. 

IT  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  life  would  be  if  pleasure  and 
pain  were  stricken  out.  If  we  go  down  into  biology  we 
find  pleasure  and  pain  to  be  the  mainsprings  of  action.  And 
if  we  go  upward  into  human  aesthetics  and  ethics,  into  the 
motives  of  individuals  and  of  society,  and  into  the  inspirations 
and  faiths  of  religion,  we  but  more  deeply  realize  at  every  step 
the  importance  of  our  subject.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  not  the 
whole  of  life ;  but  leave  them  out,  and  life  and  the  universe  no 
longer  have  meaning. 

Nearly  all  the  greatest  thinkers  from  the  beginning  of  phi- 
losophy have  grappled  with  the  subject,  yet  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that,  from  the  first,  no  subject  has  been  more  profoundly 
misunderstood.  Whatever  the  standpoint,  whether  philosophical 
or  physiological,  upon  one  point  only,  perhaps,  has  there  always 
been  substantially  universal  agreement ;  namely,  that  pleasure 
and  pain  are  in  some  way  direct  and  complementary  expres- 
sions of  the  general  welfare  of  the  individual.  From  Plato  and 
Aristotle  down  through  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Hobbes,  Sulzer, 
Kant,  Herbart,  Bain,  Spencer,  Dumont,  and  Allen  —  down  to 
the  latest  articles  of  Mr.  Marshall  in  Mind,  the  idea,  at  base,  has 
ever  been  the  same  :  The  experience,  the  judgment,  the  attain- 
ment of  a  perfect  or  imperfect  life ;  the  perfect  or  imperfect 
exercise  of  a  faculty  ;  the  furtherance  or  hindrance  of  some 
activity ;  the  rise  or  fall  of  some  vital  function,  force,  or  energy. 
Everywhere  pleasure  and  pain  have  been  looked  upon  as  com- 
plementary terms  of  a  single  phenomenon,  and  as  the  very  es- 
sence of  expression  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  our  inmost  existence. 
How  they  should  be  so  or  are  so,  every  philosopher,  moralist,  or 
physiologist  has  explained  by  theories  fitted  to  his  own.  Of 
these  theories  and  explanations  almost  no  two  agree;  upon 
no  subject,  perhaps,  is  there  more  general  disagreement.  It 
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would  be  noteworthy  if  the  one  main  view  regarding  our  subject, 
which  has  received  consent  and  guided  consideration  from  the 
beginning,  should  prove  to  be  the  one  which  is  radically  in 
error,  and  which  has  led  to  misconception  and  confusion  from 
the  outset.  That  such  is  the  case  is  my  conviction,  and  in  hope 
of  rectifying  this  fundamental  and  important  error,  this  discus- 
sion is  presented.  I  trust  that  the  generosity  of  my  readers 
will  discover  that  the  tone  of  dogmatism  assumed  throughout 
is  adopted  for  brevity  and  explicitness  of  exposition. 

If  we  open  almost  any  modern  text-book  of  psychology,  we 
shall  find  mind  divided  into  '  Intellect,  Feeling,  and  Will ' ; 
and  we  shall  be  told  that  these  are  '  three  aspects  of  mind '  - 
that  the  'Feelings'  are  qualia  of  other  mental  contents  and 
inseparable  from  them.  We  dissent  from  this  view,  and  hope 
to  substantiate  our  rejection  of  it  by  considering  mental  phe- 
nomena in  connection  with  our  biological  origin  and  neuro- 
logical development.  We  place  pleasure  and  pain  on  common 
footing  with  our  other  senses  as  fundamental  elements  of  mind, 
and  as  being  based  upon  separate  specific  neural  activities  or 
'  energies.'  And  under  both  aspects,  psychic  and  physical,  we 
hold  pleasure  and  pain  to  be  as  separate  from  each  other  and 
from  other  sense  elements  as  are  the  latter  from  one  another. 

Neural  activity  in  general  is  of  two  chief  kinds :  conscious 
and  unconscious.  The  conscious  activities  all  display  two 
modes  of  appearance  or  intensity :  one  mode  we  call  '  orig- 
inal sensations/  and  the  other  we  term  'images,'  'copies,'  or 
'  ideas '  of  such.  Sensations  proper  result  from  stimulation  of 
afferent  nerves,  while  images  immediately  involve  only  central 
processes.  Here  also  we  place  pleasure  and  pain  precisely  on 
a  footing  with  the  other  senses.  All  bodily  pleasures  and  pains 
we  shall  conceive  to  be  due  to  separate  currents,  rising  like 
other  sensory  nervous  activities  at  their  proper  nerve  terminals 
in  the  body,  and  running  thence  through  their  appropriate 
paths  and  centres  to  the  cortex.  All  the  'fainter'  forms  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  —  those  which  constitute  the  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  element  in  all  our  judgments,  emotions,  desires, 
and  passions,  whether  'sensual,'  aesthetic,  moral,  or  religious, 
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—  all  these  we  shall  explain,  on  their  physical  side,  by  tracing 
them  to  the  central  modes  of  neurosis  corresponding  to  the 
similar  central  processes  of  seeing  and  hearing  and  of  thinking 
in  general. 

The  traditional  views  of  our  subject  are  natural  to  the  his- 
torical course  and  unfolding  of  human  thought.  Following  the 
latter,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  and  why  pleasure  and  pain  were  set 
apart  as  attributes  of  our  other  mental  elements  rather  than 
classed  in  common  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  views 
herein  to  be  offered  are  in  accord  with  the  modern  notions  of 
strict  correspondence  between  all  psychic  phenomena  and  their 
neural  basis,  and  of  the  origin  of  our  whole  nervous  system,  em- 
bryonically  from  a  common  cell,  and  biologically  through  a 
common  process  of  development.  These  two  truths  —  the  natu- 
ralness of  the  traditional  doctrines  and  of  their  errors  to  the 
historical  development  of  science  and  of  philosophy,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  views  herein  to  be  advocated  with  the  latest 
teachings  of  various  sciences  in  their  unanimity — these  truths 
we  shall,  as  we  go  on,  seek  to  make  plain  and  elucidative  of 
each  other. 

Bearing  our  two  hypotheses  in  mind,  let  us  begin  with  the 
most  immediate  kind  of  evidence  and  work  our  way  outward. 
To  me  a  pain,  while  I  have  it,  is  as  disparate  as  the  color  blue 
while  I  see  that.  With  a  pin  I  touch  certain  points  on  the  back 
of  my  hand  in  the  slightest  possible  manner.  Long  after  the 
visible  touch  is  made,  a  sharp  definite  pain  comes  swelling  in,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  pin-touch  and  entirely  unaccompanied 
with  any  other  resulting  sensation  to  be  discovered  by  the 
closest  scrutiny.  Again,  prick  harder ;  the  feelings  of  touch 
and  of  pressure  will  soon  vanish,  while  the  sharp  pain  will 
remain  alone  for  some  seconds.  Moreover,  when  I  prick  gently, 
I  get  slight,  when  harder,  more  pain  ;  there  is  no  passing  into 
pleasure,  be  the  touch  or  pressure  on  these  precise  points  as 
gentle  as  it  may  be.  All  this  is  more  evident  upon  stimulation 
of  certain  isolated  nerves  or  nerve  trunks  mechanically  or  elec- 
trically. Then  we  frequently  have  '  floating  pains,'  which  we 
can  neither  locate  precisely  nor  attach  to  some  other  sensation 
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as  its  quale.  At  times  even,  as  may  be  experienced,  pain 
becomes  so  excruciating  and  dominant  as  to  usurp  all  other 
mental  content  or  consciousness.  All  this  seems  to  show  that 
pain  is  a  separate  sensation.  No  doubt  we  may,  at  times,  have 
pains  simultaneously  with  other  sensations.  I  may  press  my 
hand  so  as  to  feel  both  pain  and  touch  or  pressure.  But  I  may 
as  well,  at  times,  experience  a  sound  and  a  touch. 

That  pain  has  a  slower  rate  of  nerve  conduction  than  other 
sensations  can  be  observed  even  in  health.  But  particularly  is 
this  noticeable  in  certain  pathological  conditions.  In  certain 
cases  of  tabes  dorsalis,  if  a  cold  needle  be  thrust  into  the 
patient's  skin,  he  will  feel  the  touch  and  cold  from  a  half  to  two 
seconds  before  the  pain. 

Pain  also  has  a  separate  path  through  the  spinal  cord.  In 
certain  pathological  conditions  of  the  cord,  as  those  caused  by 
lead  poisoning,  pain  is  lost  to  the  lower  extremities,  while  the 
other  senses  remain  intact.  Again,  under  chloroform,  the 
patient  will  be  extremely  sensitive  to  the  slightest  touch,  yet 
feel  no  pain  from  severe  pinching,  cutting,  tearing,  or  burning 
within  the  same  area.  On  the  contrary  in  certain  other  patho- 
logical states  pain  remains,  while  susceptibility  to  all  other 
sensation  is  lost.  If  cocaine  or  menthol  be  applied  to  the  skin, 
or  ice  to  the  elbow,  we  can  note  the  constant  order  in  which 
touch,  pressure,  heat,  and  cold  each  lapse,  leaving  pain  at  the 
end,  by  itself,  it  finally  going  as  the  others.  Thus  pain  some- 
times stays  while  all  the  other  senses  go,  and  sometimes  goes 
when  the  other  senses  stay,  which  surely  looks  as  if  it  were  not 
a  quale  inseparable  from  the  other  senses. 

As  confirmatory  of  the  separate  nature  of  pain,  we  now  have 
to  add  the  very  important  testimony  of  Goldscheider.  He 
reports  having  discovered  and  positively  demonstrated  isolated 
specific  pain  nerves.  If  this  be  corroborated,  it  settles  beyond 
question  the  specific  quality  of  bodily  pains  or  pain  sensations. 
That  the  demonstration  is  correct  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt.  Goldscheider  is  admittedly  the  greatest  living  authority 
in  this  particular  department,  and  is  excelled  by  none  in  pains- 
taking exactness  and  reliability.  His  discovery  is  in  line  with 
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the  results  of  his  other  work,  all  of  which  have  been  substan- 
tiated by  various  independent  experimenters.  It  is  in  line  with 
the  general  trend  of  the  doctrine  of  specific  energies  in  our  day, 
and,  as  we  hope  to  show,  in  accord  with  the  widest  range  of 
facts  known  regarding  our  subject  in  general. 

Until  the  discovery  of  Goldscheider  it  seemed  quite  certain 
that,  if  the  stimulation  were  sufficiently  intense,  pain  would  rise 
from  nearly  all  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  body.  No  doubt  this 
has  given  greater  foundation  to  the  doctrine  that  pain  is  a 
general  attribute  of  sense  than  any  other  supposed  physio- 
logical fact.  It  fell  in  so  exactly  with  the  traditions  of  phi- 
losophy and  of  ethics  as  to  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  suspect- 
ing their  soundness  or  for  examining  further  the  phenomenon 
in  question.  But  we  now  find  the  evidence  going  entirely 
against  the  view  that  most  of  the  nerves  of  sense  are  painful. 
Long  before  Goldscheider's  discoveries,  it  was  found  that  the 
optic  nerve,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  body,  is  but  little  if  at  all 
sensible  to  pain.  Some  of  the  best  authorities  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  pain  which  sometimes  appears  to  come  from 
violent  excitation  of  the  optic  nerve  really  was  due  to  simulta- 
neous irritation  of  portions  of  the  tri-geminus.  Then  it  was 
found  that  the  other  nerves  of  the  major  senses  were  also  but 
indifferently  painful,  if  indeed  at  all  so,  due  regard  being  given 
to  the  fibres  of  other  nerves  in  close  proximity  to  or  intermin- 
gled with  the  specific  nerves  in  question.  All  this  makes  it 
entirely  certain  that,  if  the  special  sense  nerves  are  painful,  the 
pain  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  nerve  trunk. 
Yet  we  should  have  expected,  if  pain  were  a  general  attribute  of 
all  sense,  that  it  would  be  most  prominently  developed  in  and 
where  the  sense  of  which  it  were  an  attribute  was  also  most 
developed  —  would  have  developed  parallel  with  its  matrix. 
The  reverse  is  unquestionably  the  case ;  and  the  discovery  of 
specific  nerves  of  pain  now  makes  it  probable,  if  not  quite  cer- 
tain, that  whatever  pain  does  come  from  irritation  of  the  other 
special  nerve  trunks  is  due  to  specific  pain  fibres  interwoven 
within  the  same  sheath.  This  intermingling  of  the  fibrils  of 
one  nerve  with  the  trunk  of  another  is  now  known  to  be  com- 
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mon  to  most  nerves.  The  microscopic  nature  of  these  ultimate 
fibrils  is  also  known.  If,  then,  minute  specific  nerves  of  pain 
exist  throughout  the  body  and  are  gathered  up  into  various 
nerve  trunks,  the  fact  that  most  sensory  nerves  do  give  some  pain 
can  no  longer  seem  remarkable,  or  be  counted  as  evidence  that 
pain  is  an  inseparable  or  general  attribute  of  the  other  senses. 

The  fact  that  pain  rises  from  intense  stimulation  of  most 
sensory  organs,  and  that  the  specific  quality  of  the  senses  dis- 
appears, or  apparently  is  transformed  into  pain  with  increased 
violence  of  stimulation,  is,  at  first  sight,  also  a  pertinent  matter. 
For  example,  the  blinding  of  sight  and  the  alleged  blending 
into  pain  under  prolonged  excitation  of  violently  intense  light, 
looks  like  a  single  process  passing  from  one  phase  into  another, 
rather  than  like  two  separate  processes.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  every  nerve  has  its  range  of  excitation.  The  ear  will  not 
respond  with  sound  to  a  too  slow  rate  of  vibration  nor  to  a  too 
rapid  rate.  If  there  were  fit  reasons  why  it  would  be  better  for 
the  nerves  of  pain  to  respond  to  a  more  violent  range  of  excita- 
tion than  that  which  the  nerves  of  the  other  senses  could 
endure,  this  fact  would  throw  light  on  the  origin  and  function 
of  Goldscheider's  pain  nerves,  and  also  make  clear  the  phenom- 
enon in  question.  From  the  theories,  which  we  shall  come  to 
later,  of  the  benefits  of  pain  as  a  warning  against  violent  and 
injurious  influences,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  very  arrangement 
and  relation  between  pain  and  other  nerves  which  most  fits 
both  plausibility  and  the  facts.  The  nerves  of  sight,  sound, 
heat,  and  so  on,  would  according  to  this  respond  throughout  the 
range  to  which  they  had  been  differentiated.  When  the  more 
violent  range  was  reached  which  was  injurious  to  them  and  be- 
yond which  they  could  not  perform  their  function,  there  the  sight 
would  cease,  and  the  nerves  of  pain  would  take  up  the  functions 
to  which  they  had  peculiarly  developed  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  could  endure  them  with  benefit  to  the  creature  from  their 
warnings.  Under  such  an  arrangement  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary that  the  two  ranges,  say  of  sight  and  of  pain,  should  wholly 
exclude  each  other.  It  would  be  well  for  the  warnings  to  begin 
before  sight  was  entirely  destroyed.  Thus  the  two  processes 
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would  overlap  and  slight  pains  or  disagreeablenesses  would  be 
felt  with  certain  sights  and  sounds. 

If  our  theory  be  correct,  the  distribution  of  pain  nerves  must 
have  much  bearing  upon  the  coexcitation  of  pain  with  other 
sensations.  If  there  were  no  pain  fibres  in  the  optic  sheath, 
but  only  in  proximity  to  sight  regions,  this  would  explain  why 
sensations  of  bodily  pain  do  not  accompany  ordinary  sight ; 
only  rare  excitations  of  light,  those  violent  enough  to  cause  in- 
fluences radiating  to  adjoining  nerve  terminals,  or  some  mechan- 
ical disturbances  upon  the  eye,  as  a  blow,  or  some  pathological 
irritation  of  the  eye,  would  then  cause  optic  pains.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  pain  nerves  were  distributed  more  inti- 
mately with  those  of  certain  senses,  naturally  the  association 
between  pain  and  these  senses  would  be  proportionally  more 
frequent  and  closer.  In  the  skin  the  nerves  of  pain  are  found 
by  Goldscheider  to  be  microscopically  interwoven  with  the 
nerves  of  touch,  pressure,  heat,  and  cold.  In  accordance  with 
this  is  the  much  greater  frequency  of  occurrence  of  pain  sensa- 
tions with  pinching,  pricking,  bruising,  burning,  freezing,  and 
so  on,  than  with  sights,  sounds,  and  tastes. 

We  may  go  further  than  this  and  get  a  glimpse  of  why  pain 
nerves  are  distributed  as  they  are.  The  number  and  the  nature 
of  our  bodily  organs  are  determined  in  one  way  by  their  functions. 
Why  our  eyes  are  on  the  outside  of  our  body  follows  from  the 
nature  of  sight.  Why  we  have  two  eyes,  rather  than  that  our 
skin  should  be  covered  with  eyes,  is  because  being  able  to  see 
at  a  distance  we  may  turn  our  bodies  in  time  to  use  our  two 
eyes  efficiently  in  every  direction.  Two  eyes  are  therefore  suf- 
ficient. Now  objects  at  a  distance  being  little  likely  to  be 
dangerous,  it  was  not  necessary  that  pain  nerves  should  be 
interwoven  with  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  in  a  way  to 
be  intimately  susceptible  to  the  usual  functional  experiences 
of  the  retina.  In  contrast  with  this,  touch  being  contact  and 
the  dangers  of  touch  being  immediate,  touch  nerves  and  also 
pain  nerves  were  demanded  from  every  point  of  the  body,  the 
one  to  mediate  sensations  of  touch,  and  the  other  to  warn  against 
the  dangers  of  contact  efficiently  in  every  direction.  Similar 
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considerations  govern  the  distribution  of  pains  relative  to  the 
other  organs  and  senses  of  the  body. 

Again,  we  may  note  how  pain  is  distributed  with  reference  to 
its  function  as  a  warning  against  extraordinary  influences.  Rel- 
ative to  any  bodily  organ,  its  ordinary  influences  are  those 
to  which  it  has  been  developed ;  only  the  extraordinary  are 
dangerous  to  that  function.  The  ordinary  course  of  blood 
circulation  occasions  no  pain,  but  where  there  is  congestion, 
there  will  be  abnormal  tension  of  tissue  and  consequent  stimu- 
lation of  the  pain  nerves  terminating  therein ;  terminating 
there  for  the  purpose  of  warning  against  the  dangers  of  dis- 
turbed circulation.  An  unusual  blow  causes  pain ;  at  first  by 
concussion,  afterwards  by  reason  of  bruised  and  congested  tissue. 
A  cut  or  tear  exposes  to  mechanical  irritation  nerve  ends  which 
were  before  protected  from  such.  Unusual  heat  or  cold  causes 
pain,  as  we  hope  to  show,  by  unusual  expansion  or  contraction 
of  certain  tissues  in  the  skin.  The  whole  system  of  pain  nerves 
is  an  adjustment  to  the  working  equilibrium  of  our  body.  In 
places  not  usually  disturbed,  and  where  therefore  they  would  be 
in  the  way,  there  they  are  not  found.  In  places  where  violence 
or  a  disruption  of  the  normal  course  of  things  is  most  imminent, 
there  they  are  found.  It  would  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  account 
for  the  distribution  of  our  pains  in  any  similar  manner  upon 
the  doctrine  of  their  being  inseparable  qualia  of  other  sen- 
sations. 

It  is  common  that  a  definite  stimulation  will  at  one  time  cause 
a  certain  sensation  without  pain,  and  at  other  times  apparently 
cause  precisely  similar  sensations  with  varying  degrees  of  pain. 
Even  the  same  absolute  rise  of  temperature  may  occasion  an 
increase  of  warmth  feeling,  now  with  an  increase  and  again  with 
a  decrease  of  pain.  Lotze  has  struggled  with  this  inconstant 
relationship  of  pain  and  pleasure  '  attributes '  to  the  physical 
causes  of  the  sensations  to  which  he  supposed  them  to  belong. 
Yet  upon  any  conceivable  relationship  of  mind  to  physical 
basis,  it  seems  as  incomprehensible  as  ever  how  any  sensation 
and  an  inseparable  quale,  both  dependent  simultaneously  on 
the  same  identical  influence,  could  thus  sometimes  the  one 
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increase  while  the  other  diminished,  sometimes  the  reverse,  and 
again  both  vary  together.  Rather  we  should  suspect  separate 
processes,  psychic  and  physical,  for  such  variation.  And  if  both 
processes  are  separate  and  independently  based,  why  speak  of 
quale?  Or  why  hunt  for  some  mode  of  accounting  for  this 
particular  separate  kind  of  sensation  known  as  pain,  other  than 
a  mode  like  that  by  which  we  account  for  all  other  kinds  of 
sensation ;  namely,  by  specific  neural  activities  related  to  par- 
ticular modes  of  stimulation  ? 

That  so  many  kinds  of  influence  cause  pain  has  been  used  as 
a  proof  of  its  being  a  general  attribute.  But  we  know  too  little 
of  the  final  physical  process  of  any  sense  to  give  basis  to  this 
argument.  The  same  air  wave  may  cause  a  sound,  a  'cold 
creep,'  a  feeling  of  jar,  of  tickle,  of  pain,  of  teeth-on-edge,  and 
perhaps  more.  But  there  is  no  knowing  what  molecular  varia- 
tions, all  dependent  on  the  sound  wave,  these  different  sensa- 
tions were  finally  correspondent  to.  It  will  be  a  main  point, 
relative  to  certain  doctrines  in  this  discussion,  that  pain  and 
pleasure  are  subject  to  more  kinds  of  influences  than  the  other 
senses.  But  this  will  always  mean  that  more  transformations 
lead  up  to  the  final  specific  form  or  physical  basis  of  each.  In  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  one  denies  that  pains  do  come  from  the  same 
outer  influences  as  give  us  sight,  sound,  touch,  and  so  on.  There 
are  two  main  theories  for  explaining  this.  One,  the  traditional 
doctrine,  makes  a  single  nerve  mediate,  we  will  say,  the  touch 
and  the  pain  or  pleasure.  The  other,  the  specific  energy 
doctrine,  gives  to  each  sensation  a  separate  nerve.  The  outer 
influences  are  the  same  for  both  theories,  and  the  resulting 
feelings  are  the  same.  The  differences,  then,  of  the  theories 
mainly  concern  the  modes  of  mediation.  Now  if  we -hold  to 
the  law,  "  like  effects,  like  causes,"  we  must  say  that  the  physi- 
cal activities  correspondent  to  a  touch  or  to  any  other  specific 
sensation  must  be  the  same  in  kind  always.  To  abandon  this 
position  is  to  abandon  all  sense  or  reason  for  any  physical  basis 
of  mind  at  all.  Therefore  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  touch  feeling  is  the  same,  whether  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful, the  physical  activity  concomitant  to  the  touch  should  also 
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be  the  same  with  pain  as  with  pleasure.  From  which  it  is 
plain  that  the  physical  activity  of  the  pain  or  the  pleasure 
should  be  separate  from  that  of  the  touch.  That  is,  when  we 
have  a  touch  and  a  pain  we  should  account  for  them  by  two 
separate  distinct  processes,  and  the  same  for  touch  and  pleas- 
ure. In  view  of  this  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  ask  which 
should  be  the  most  reasonable  of  our  two  doctrines.  According 
to  the  traditional  view,  these  separate  activities  must  be  sup- 
posed to  go  on  in  the  same  nerve  simultaneously.  By  the  doc- 
trine of  specific  nerves,  each  goes  on  in  a  separate  nerve.  This 
is  the  crucial  difference  between  the  rival  theories. 

But  the  traditional  view  not  only  holds  that  pleasure  and  pain 
are  inseparable  attributes  of  other  sensations,  but  that  they  are 
inverse  and  excluding  complements  of  each  other ;  that  they  are 
two  ends  or  polar  aspects  of  a  single  phenomenon.  One  of  the 
most  conclusive  tests  of  nerve  functions  is  that,  when  their 
terminals  are  electrically  stimulated,  each  responds  with  its 
proper  sensation.  In  this  way  Goldscheider's  pain  nerves  give 
pain ;  and  if  pleasure  and  pain  are  polar  complements  surely 
these  same  nerves  ought  in  some  way  to  give  us  pleasure,  if  any 
nerves  should.  If  some  opposite  phase  of  the  same  kind  of 
stimulation  as  causes  pain  should  give  pleasure  —  say,  a  gentle 
and  gradually  applied  current  for  pleasure  in  contrast  to  a  sud- 
den and  strong  current  for  pain  —  this  would  be  strong  evi- 
dence for  the  polar  doctrine.  But  this  never  happens :  these 
Goldscheider  nerves  give  only  pain,  however  stimulated ;  most 
surely  do  they  never  give  pleasure.  This  is  not  a  final  demon- 
stration against  the  traditional  view,  but  it  is  unfortunate  for 
that  doctrine  that  its  strongest  evidence  fails  just  where  it 
might  be  expected  to  appear. 

This  brings  us  to  the  strongest  point  to  be  urged  against  the 
doctrine  of  specific  nerves  for  pleasure.  Not  only  will  Gold- 
scheider's pain  nerves  not  respond  with  pleasure  to  direct  stim- 
ulation, but  neither  will  any  known  single  nerve  in  the  body 
do  this.  No  specific  nerves  of  pleasure  have  yet  been  found. 
We  must  go  further  than  this  and  declare  that  no  pleasure 
sensation,  in  strict  conformity  with  our  definition  of  a  sensation, 
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is  as  yet  demonstrable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  experience 
pleasures.  Those  of  eating  are  among  the  most  sensory.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  these  are  immediately  due  to  stimulation 
of  afferent  nerves  in  the  mouth  or  below  the  mouth.  The 
difference  between  a  sensation  of  taste  and  an  idea  or  memory 
of  some  taste  is  marked,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
between  them.  But  our  pleasures  are  so  obscure  that  I,  for 
one,  am  not  confident  that  I  can  distinguish  between  those 
which  come  with  our  bodily  sensations  and  those  which  accom- 
pany our  purely  imaginative  processes.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  pleasure  per  se  of  my  most  enjoyable  meal  is  of  quite 
another  order  than  that  which  comes  from  reading  a  sublime 
poem.  If  any  certain  viand  would  always  taste  well,  especially 
if  applied  to  some  particular  taste  bulb  or  region,  or  would 
follow  any  clear  law  for  any  good  number  of  people,  as  quinine 
gives  bitter  from  the  papillae  circumvallatae  for  nearly  every  one 
—  under  such  conditions  for  the  various  senses  pleasure  would 
more  surely  seem  to  be  a  sensation  proper.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  be  a  single  form  of  stimulation  common  to  any  sense, 
to  which  pleasure  as  a  sensation  will  respond  invariably. 
Champagne  and  terrapin  are  delicious  on  one  occasion,  and  only 
nauseous  on  another.  The  red  and  blue  of  our  flag  will  thrill 
with  delight  after  absence  in  foreign  lands ;  the  same  spread  of 
violent  colors  will  ordinarily  be  distressing  in  a  painting  or  in 
woman's  dress.  Normal  stimulation  of  the  sex-organs  is  most 
constant  in  responsive  sensation.  But  sexual  stimulation  may 
be  extremely  repugnant.  All  this  gives  an  uncertain  and  asso- 
ciative aspect  to  pleasure  quite  foreign  to  ordinary  sensations 
and  rendering  it  difficult  for  us  to  determine  whether  they  are 
such.  This  has  given  great  support  to  the  quale  doctrine,  yet 
it  is  not  clear  why  this  variability  should  have  been  counted  for 
the  inseparability  from  other  senses  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
Surely  this  difficulty  of  distinguishing  pleasures  ought  to  mark 
their  lack  of  kinship  with  bodily  pains,  which  of  all  sensations  are 
among  those  most  sharply  to  be  recognized  and  with  a  '  tang ' 
emphatically  unlike  that  of  any  form  of  pleasure.  A  better  cue, 
however,  to  the  separateness  of  pain  and  pleasure  under  accom- 
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paniment  of  all  modes  of  sense  we   shall   hope  to  find,  pres- 
ently, in  the  separateness  of  their  origins  and  functions. 

Preparatory  thereto  we  yet  have  numerous  things  to  consider. 
We  have  noted  a  correspondence  between  the  bodily  distribu- 
tion of  our  pains  and  their  functions  as  warnings.  We  may 
now  observe  a  similar  relationship  between  pleasures  and  their 
functions.  We  will  not  stop  here  to  show  the  particular  physi- 
cal relationship  between  our  pleasures  and  our  desires,  impulses, 
and  motives  which  will  make  these  functions  clearer  presently. 
But,  assuming  for  the  present  that  the  function  of  pleasure  is  to 
prompt  to  certain  conduct,  we  may  note  that  our  pleasures  are 
most  intense  and  most  constant  just  in  proportion  as  the  act  to 
which  they  prompt  is  vital  or  important.  The  functions  of  sex 
are  the  most  requisite,  yet  the  most  precarious,  in  animal  life. 
The  destiny  of  the  race  is  staked  upon  a  single  act  performed 
with  great  relative  infrequency  and  difficulty.  The  incitement 
thereto  should  be  the  more  unerring  and  sufficient.  Accord- 
ingly the  pleasures  of  sex  above  all  others  are  most  instinctive 
and  most  pronounced  in  intensity,  in  certainty,  and  in  location. 
Eating  is  the  next  most  vital  of  the  sensual  functions,  and  the 
pleasures  of  eating  are  next  in  prominence.  Its  sensations  are 
located  just  where  they  would  be  most  aptly  stimulated,  and 
most  surely  prompt  to  the  needed  conduct.  If  pleasure  nerves 
are  the  basis  of  its  pleasures,  they  are  placed  just  where  for  best 
service  they  ought  to  be  placed.  Conceive  them  to  be  well 
supplied  to  the  masticating  and  digestive  organs.  The  alimen- 
tary canal  cannot  of  itself  go  about  for  food,  cannot  even  swal- 
low. It  must  be  taken  to  the  dining-room  and  the  whole  of 
life's  sustenance  put  into  one  little  hole.  A  good  share  of  life's 
conduct  must  be  shaped  to  this  end.  By  what  means  is  this 
prompted  ?  When  the  acts  of  eating  and  of  digesting  are  per- 
formed, nerves  of  pleasure  are  so  adjusted  in  the  proper  organs 
as  to  be  stimulated  by  such  normal  performances.  Their  pleas- 
ures become  associated  with  the  whole  line  of  conduct  common 
to  these  performances — with  the  premonitory  symptoms  usually 
preceding  eating,  and  with  the  ordinary  processes  leading  up  to 
their  satisfaction.  Thus  knit  up  in  a  way  to  be  revived  by  the 
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former  and  to  prompt  to  the  latter,  they  become  properly  incor- 
porated into  the  instincts  and  habits  requisite  to  promote  life 
and  to  render  its  continuance  possible  and  certain.  And  here, 
as  with  sex,  we  find  the  strength  of  the  pleasures  proportional 
to  the  vital  importance  of  their  functions.  The  theory  of 
properly  distributed  specific  nerves  explains  all  this  with  a 
clearness  that  the  rival  theory  gives  no  suggestion  of. 

Specific  nerves  also  explain  another  relationship  between  our 
pleasures  and  the  various  senses  which  they  accompany.  The 
physical  processes  of  some  of  our  sense  organs  are  more  deli- 
cate than  others,  while  the  senses  among  themselves  display  no 
intensive  contrasts  relative  to  those  shown  between  their  physi- 
cal processes.  Thus  sight  waves  are  far  more  delicate  than 
sound  waves  and  sound  waves  than  mechanical  rubbing,  but  we 
cannot  distinguish  any  corresponding  scale  of  psychic  intensi- 
ties between  sights,  sounds,  and  touch.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
we  have  just  seen  above,  we  do  observe  a  scale  of  intensities 
for  our  pleasures,  correspondent  to  those  of  the  influences  caus- 
ing such  in  the  various  sense  organs.  Sight  is  the  *  clearest ' 
of  all  the  senses,  its  processes  the  most  delicate,  its  pleasure 
sensations,  if  there  be  such,  the  most  indistinct  and  uncertain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasures  of  sex  markedly  agree  with 
the  physical  mode  of  their  production,  but  contrast  with  the  low 
objective  clearness  of  the  accompanying  touch  sensations.  A 
scaling  of  the  other  senses  would  show  a  like  law.  All  this  is 
precisely  what  we  should  expect  of  specific  nerves  having  like 
nature,  wherever  located,  but  subjected  to  various  influences  of 
unlike  vigor;  and  it  is  the  inverse  of  what  should  be  looked  for 
a  priori  from  the  quale  standpoint  —  namely,  that  the  more  dis- 
tinct the  sensation,  the  more  distinct  should  be  its  pleasure 
qnale. 

Most  of  the  facts  which  we  have  noted  for  the  separateness 
of  pain  sensations  speak  as  well  for  the  independence  of  pleas- 
ure. We  said  a  pain  was  always  a  pain  ;  so  pleasure  is  always 
pleasure.  All  kinds  of  sensations  are  at  times  so  feeble  and 
indistinct  that  we  cannot  tell  of  what  kind  they  are.  So  with 
some  pleasures.  But,  so  soon  as  we  do  recognize  the  quality  at 
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all,  then  as  unmistakably  do  we  know  it  to  be  pleasure  and  not 
pain  as  we  do  that  heat  is  not  cold ;  far  more  quickly  than  we 
perceive  that  smell  is  not  taste  or  that  ocular  accommodation 
is  not  retinal  distance.  Whether  we  ever  have  pleasures  as 
purely  and  exclusively  filling  the  focus  of  attention  as  some 
other  sensations  —  as,  say,  color,  sound,  or  acute  pains  —  is 
doubtful,  though  I  have  seen  men  who  seemed  absorbed  in 
the  momentary  gratification  of  an  unusually  fine  '  bouquet '  or 
flavor,  and  have  myself  been  all  but  entranced  by  the  pure 
sensuous  delight  from  the  rendering  of  certain  music.  Some 
drugs  also  seem  to  produce  prolonged  and  heightened  states 
of  pure  pleasure  excitement,  accompanied  by  no  likewise  pro- 
longed or  heightened  other  sense. 

It  is  commonly  emphasized,  in  presenting  the  traditional 
theory  of  aesthetics,  that  the  stimulations  causing  pleasure  are 
of  the  gentle  order  in  contrast  with  the  violent  ones  of  pain. 
And  so  they  are,  but  so  also  are  all  other  sense  stimulations. 
The  contrast  lies  in  those  of  pain  being  violent,  and  not  in 
those  of  pleasure  being  specially  gentle,  which  they  are  not 
necessarily.  They  may  be  gentle  in  sight ;  those  of  sex  are  not 
gentle.  There  is  a  separate  reason  for  these  varying  intensities 
everywhere. 

Having  now  roughly  looked  over  general  grounds,  let  us  come 
to  closer  details  with  the  senses.  We  have  carefully  distin- 
guished sensations  from  their  central  images  or  copies.  When 
speaking  of  *  sight/  we  ordinarily  include  in  our  meaning  both 
sight  sensations  and  sight  images.  We  are  so  aware  of  the 
difference  between  these  that  very  little  confusion  comes  into 
our  discussions  by  so  doing.  But  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  we  carefully  distinguish  between  the  sensations  proper  of 
pleasure  and  pain  and  the  images  of  such,  in  untangling  the 
many  obscurities  of  our  subject ;  to  nothing  is  the  confusion 
which  has  befallen  it  from  the  earliest  times  more  due  than  to 
lack  of  this  discrimination.  As  the  two  orders  require  entirely 
separate  treatment,  it  shall  be  our  care  to  separate  the  one  from 
the  other,  and,  to  begin  with,  attempt  to  account  only  for  those 
sensations  pure  and  proper  which  now  commonly  mingle  with 
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our  other  senses.  Having  so  gained  such  light  and  data  as  we 
may,  inasmuch  as  all  copies  ought  to  be  traceable  to  originals 
of  some  kind  and  of  some  former  period  however  remote  (and 
in  instincts  they  are  very  remote),  we  shall  then  examine  how 
we  may  account  for  the  far  more  difficult  order  of  central  and 
aesthetic  pains  and  pleasures. 

We  are  now  to  hunt  for  every  phenomenon  of  pleasure  or 
pain  due  directly  to  excitation  of  afferent  nerves  simultaneously 
with  the  stimulation  of  our  other  sensations  —  sight,  sound,  and 
so  on.  Every  manner  of  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  not 
strictly  of  this  order  we  are  to  throw  out  into  a  category  of 
their  own,  to  be  explained  afterward,  yet  in  a  manner  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  specific  pleasure  and  pain  activ- 
ities. We  are  well  aware  of  the  meagreness  of  proportion  which 
the  aesthetic  sensations  which  we  shall  discover  will  bear  to  the 
immense  bulk  of  our  associative  or  central  aesthetics  which  we 
must  throw  out,  but  so  also  does  our  intellectual  life  as  a 
whole  outmeasure  in  like  proportion  the  original  experiences 
from  which  it  has  sprung. 

We  will  begin  with  color.  We  know  that  light  of  any  color, 
if  sufficiently  intense,  will  cause  pain.  Our  hypothesis  of 
specific  pain  nerves  explains  this.  But  we  do  not  know  that 
light  of  any  single  color,  and  of  intensity  less  than  will  cause 
positive  bodily  pain  from  abnormal  disturbances,  will  be  accom- 
panied normally  and  invariably  either  with  agreeableness  or 
disagreeableness.  Undoubtedly  our  '  like  '  or  '  dislike '  often 
does  accompany  certain  colors,  which  otherwise  apparently  are 
the  sole  objects  of  presentation.  But  these  'likes'  may  be 
indirect  results  of  retinal  stimulation.  The  '  explosion '  of  the 
cortex  cells  which,  fired  by  the  retinal  currents,  give  us  the 
color,  may  overflow  to  other  regions  and  cells,  which,  conse- 
quently but  secondarily,  give  us  the  'like'  or  'dislike.'  That 
is,  these  aesthetics  may  be  associated  phenomena  such  as  we  are 
at  present  to  neglect.  Let  me  illustrate.  The  other  day  our  lab- 
oratory received  a  large  pile  of  "  Bradley's  Color-Sheets."  They 
present  each  three  or  four  square  feet  of  uniform  tint,  and  the 
pile  contains  a  sample  of  nearly  every  possible  tint  and  shade. 
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They  are  exquisite ;  and  a  friend  having  unusual  predilections 
for  color  delights  had  for  some  days  been  "  revelling  "  in  what 
he  termed  the  "  pure  sensuous  thrill  "  they  gave  him.  With  a 
purpose  in  view,  I  asked  him  to  show  me  the  one  he  liked  best 
out  of  perhaps  some  two  or  three  hundred  sheets.  He  quickly 
did  so,  having  previously  spent  much  time  in  selection.  I  then 
asked  him  why  he  chose  that  color  and  tint.  He  replied,  "Oh 
it  is  like  the  friend  you  trust  and  the  character  you  admire  — 
so  firm  and  deep"  He  had  told  me  too  much.  I  was  in  hunt 
for  an  unmistakable  pleasure  sensation.  Had  he  described  some 
particular  thrill  "streaming  in  from  every  inch  of  color,"  or 
"swelling  up  the  eye-ball,"  or  "creeping  up  his  scalp,"  or 
"flooding  down  his  spine,"  it  would  have  corresponded  more 
with  a  "sensuous  thrill."  But,  knowing  my  friend  as  I  do,  I 
at  once  -saw  that  what  he  described  and  what  he  had  felt  was 
a  reaction  of  his  character  —  a  response  of  his  stored-up  cortical 
ideas  and  instincts  rather  than  any  immediate  response  to  his 
retinal  processes,  as  was  the  mere  color. 

I  do  not  state  this  as  if  to  settle  our  question,  but  to  raise  its 
difficulties.  How  shall  we  investigate  this  problem  for  men  in 
general  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  my  friend  would  always  pick  out 
the  same  color.  Could  I  concoct  for  him  some  beverage  of  the 
same  deep  liquid  hue,  but  which,  being  drunk,  should  throw 
him  into  spasms  of  violent  nausea,  I  feel  sure  that  forever  after 
he  would  abominate  that  particular  color  —  that  it  would  be 
peculiarly  treacherous  and  vile  to  him.  If  there  were  any 
certain  color  around  which  clustered  the  preferences  of  most 
persons,  —  say  a  majority  out  of  three  sets  of  a  thousand  each, 
—  this  would  speak  for  some  intimate  relation  between  the 
color  and  the  choice.  An  insufficient  number  of  tests  have 
been  made  on  this  plan,  but  all  that  have  been  made  fail  to 
show,  even  approximately,  any  such  constant  preference.  I 
believe  that  a  thousand  women  chosen  from  the  cotton-hands 
of  the  South  would  pick  out  a  lot  of  violent  colors,  while  a 
thousand  Parisian  modistes  would  choose  tints  soft  and  deli- 
cate. Should  one  be  so  fortunate  as  to  hunt  down  the  deter- 
mining reasons  for  the  difference  of  these  choices,  I  am  inclined 
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to  suspect  that  it  might  turn  finally  on  the  mere  facts  of  dye- 
production.  Certain  dyes  have  been  abundantly  and  cheaply 
produced  from  ancient  times.  From  simple  reasons  of  nature 
and  of  science  these  have  been  strong  simple  colors.  It  is  best, 
for  the  daily  gown  of  the  farm-hand,  to  be  one  not  easily  show- 
ing soil,  therefore  preferably  one  not  of  bright  color.  But 
Sunday  toggery  and  occasional  '  camp-meeting '  trimmings  could 
be  of  brighter  hues.  The  mere  neatness  and  skin-agreeableness, 
therefore,  or  the  many  exciting  associations  experienced  on 
these  exceptional  occasions  of  wearing  brighter  colors,  (in  turn 
none  of  the  aesthetic  elements  of  which  associations  were  retinal,) 
—  these  may  have  thus  first  determined  the  *  liking '  for  them ; 
and,  so  determined,  this  preference  would  thereafter  remain 
attached  to  them  until  supplanted  by  some  other  associations. 
The  particular  kind  of  bright  colors  here  chosen  may  thus  have 
depended  entirely  on  the  difficulties  and  historical  developments 
of  chemistry.  Again  for  the  modiste.  I  am  told  by  a  promi- 
nent dye-man  that  "  any  one  who  could  discover  the  manufacture 
of  any  strikingly  new  good  and  fast  fabric  dye  of  any  tint  or 
color  whatever  could  get  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
patent  to-morrow."  Rarity,  not  some  innate  charm,  seems 
hinted  here.  Mere  rarity  now  might  not  win  the  modiste's 
honest  preference.  But  if  we  consider  that  for  a  long  time  the 
rare  tints  have  become  the  complex  tints,  we  may  see  how  rarity 
by  gradual  and  slow  degrees  has  educated  lovers  of  novelties  to 
prefer  soft  and  delicate  colors,  —  educated  them  through  the 
pangs  and  satisfactions  of  rivalry  far  more  than  through  the 
unfolding  of  any  aesthetic  process  seated  in  the  eye.  What  is 
the  seat  of  rivalry  we  will  discuss  in  proper  place,  but  it  is  not 
in  the  eye. 

I  feel  sure,  if  the  first  gift  of  civilization  to  a  wild  Central 
Africa  native  should  be  a  shawl  of  bright  red  color,  that  such 
would  appear  to  her  more  beautiful  than  the  most  delicate 
mauve  in  the  whole  collection  of  "  Bradley's  Color-Sheets  " ;  and 
if  the  shawl  had  been  mauve,  then  red  would  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. I  do  not  know  and  no  one  could  trace  all  the  primary 
circumstances  which  have  determined  the  color  likes  and  dis- 
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likes  of  civilization,  but  I  do  see  ample  room  for  them  to  have 
come  down  to  us  through  instincts  deeply  inherited  or  through 
associations  passed  from  generation  to  generation,  or  acquired  in 
our  individual  lives,  no  elements  of  which  ever  or  anywhere  were 
seated  directly  in  retinal  stimulation.  To  make  this  difficult 
subject  a  little  more  plain,  let  me  give  an  extreme  illustration. 
Bright  red  infuriates  a  bull.  Let  us  analyze  his  instincts. 
Red  is  the  color  of  blood.  The  bull  has  always  been  a  fighter. 
When  he  has  fought  he  has  seen  blood.  Bright  red  has  seldom 
on  his  native  heath  and  in  connection  with  a  moving  creature 
been  the  object  of  his  attention  except  to  fight  it.  Through 
the  dust  of  conflict  the  lolling  tongue  or  a  flowing  wound  would 
be  the  most  conspicuous  object  to  guide  his  aim  and  attack  by. 
Now,  far-fetched  origins  of  instincts  are  always  uncertain,  but 
I  can  far  more  readily  understand  a  bull's  ordinary  conduct 
toward  flaming  red  on  the  above  explanation  than  I  can  by 
attributing  the  marked  difference  between  the  bull's  perform- 
ances and  those  of  a  cow  or  horse  toward  the  same  handkerchief 
to  some  difference  of  retinal  physiology,  or  to  some  difference 
of  aesthetic  temperament  or  spiritual  quale  as  distributed 
between  bulls  and  horses. 

Perhaps  something  might  be  expected  to  be  said  here  of  con- 
trasts, but  these  seem  so  plainly  to  be  secondary  cortex  effects 
that  I  dare  here  to  omit  them. 

Few  things  are  now  better  known  in  psychology  than  that 
our  most  ordinary  sensations  may  arouse  associations  so  close 
that  the  independent  nature  of  the  latter  would  never  be  sus- 
pected from  the  mere  data  of  the  occurrence.  Until  Berkeley  it 
was  scarcely  believed  that  visual  direction  was  given  in  terms 
based  upon  separate  organs  from  those  which  give  us  color. 
Yet  to  recognize  all  this  does  not  wholly  solve  our  problem. 
Even  if  we  decided  that  all  the  aesthetics  of  color  were  associa- 
tive, we  have  yet  to  account  for  the  seat  and  origin  of  these 
associations.  But  we  do  not  wholly  so  decide.  I  am  a  little 
inclined  to  think  that  we  may  yet  at  times  and  under  proper 
circumstances  have  aesthetic  color  sensations  proper,  though  we 
should  esteem  them  to  be  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  and 
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of  little  value  to  the  bulk  of  our  aesthetic  life.  Most  of  the 
aesthetics  of  vision  we  shall,  in  proper  place,  endeavor  to  account 
for  as  associations.  Whether  we  now  have  pure  aesthetic  sen- 
sations of  color  will  depend,  as  we  hold,  on  whether  there  are 
yet  fibres  in  the  retina  which  will  respond  directly  to  ordinary 
light  of  any  kind  with  sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure.  Whether 
there  be  any  such  or  not  is  a  matter  for  investigation.  If  they 
be  found,  certain  aesthetic  phenomena  would  be  quite  in  accord 
with  their  presence ;  yet  so  indistinguishable  are  our  different 
forms  of  pleasure  to  present  introspection  that  no  obvious  diffi- 
culty is  presented  to  accounting  for  these  same  phenomena 
as  associations.  The  kinds  of  stimulation  likely  to  cause  these 
phenomena  may  be  described  as  the  "  pure  and  massive,"  — 
such  as  would  subject  a  large  portion  of  the  retina  or  of  the 
visual  area  of  the  cortex  to  deep,  steady,  and  prolonged,  but  not 
painfully  violent  stimulation.  Such  might  be  a  mild  flood  of 
light  of  pure  and  unmixed  color.  A  landscape  or  mountain  view 
of  deep  perspective  might  do  the  same.  They  would  be  pleas- 
ures from  sight  in  general  and  probably  without  color  prefer- 
ences. They  would  suggest  summative  processes  and  speak  of 
primitive  conditions  now  somewhat  atrophied.  Our  reasons  for 
suspecting  these  will  appear  later. 

We  now  pass  to  the  aesthetics  of  figure  and  of  perspective. 
The  retina,  unlike  any  other  of  the  so-called  sense  organs,  is  a 
part  of  the  cortex.  The  cortex  is  pre-eminently  a  centre  of 
memories,  conscious  and  unconscious.  Rising  from  the  classical 
discussions  of  the  space  problem  are  reasons  to  believe  that  our 
perceptions  of  space,  figure,  and  perspective  are  peculiarly 
dependent  upon  developed  memories.  If  it  should  happen  that 
certain  parts  of  the  retina  actirrg  as  cortex  areas  were  the  physi- 
cal basis  of  certain  memories  fundamental  to  the  workings  of  our 
eyes  as  space  organs,  we  ought  not  to  class  these  memories  as 
sensations.  And  if  mixed  among  these  memories,  which  though 
unconscious  in  the  retina  should  work  to  rouse  corresponding 
conscious  memories  in  the  upper  cortex, —  if  among  the  latter 
were  memories  of  pleasure  or  pain  quality,  as  well  as  of  color 
or  of  muscle-sense  quality,  plainly  such  aesthetic  results  should 
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go  among  our  associative  class  of  phenomena  to  be  discussed 
hereafter. 

Of  aesthetic  sensations  proper  (pains  of  abnormal  conditions 
always  hereafter  excepted)  I  find  no  direct  trace  among  the 
other  visual  phenomena  than  color, —  none  among  the  lines,  the 
angles,  or  the  perspectives  of  art  or  nature.  I  thrilled  with 
delight  when  I  saw  the  Venus  de  Milo,  and  when  I  first  stood 
before  Cologne  Cathedral  in  full  moonlight ;  but  if  I  note  closely 
I  observe  it  was  not  the  lines  nor  the  angles  of  these,  however 
grand  or  perfect,  that  of  themselves  directly  charmed  me.  The 
most  perfect  line  in  Venus  would  not  please  me  if  described 
by  the  torn  entrails  of  a  bull-fighter's  hack.  It  is  the  ideas 
associated  with  visual  forms,  and  called  up  by  them,  that  deter- 
mine them  aesthetically.  I  will  give  another  illustration  to 
make  this  plainer. 

In  Mind,  No.  2  (new  series),  Professor  Bain  notes  "the 
unaccountable  ratio  of  increase  of  aesthetic  delight  as  the  points 
of  excellence  in  art  are  refined  upon."  We  must  ask  how  our 
doctrine  would  account  for  this, —  say,  wkh  the  Venus.  First 
note  that  a  Congo  pigmy  would  hardly  display  this  ratio  —  for 
instance  as  between  Powers's  Greek  Slave  and  the  Milo.  It  is 
a  biological  fact  that  symmetry  of  body  culminated  with  acute- 
ness  of  intellect  and  of  aesthetic  feelings  among  the  Greeks.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  same  secrets  of  embryological  and 
morphological  growth  which  determined  the  one  likewise  deter- 
mined the  other ;  that  the  same  laws  which  lead  up  to  sym- 
metrical limbs  and  features  also  lead  up  to  symmetry  and 
perfection  of  other  bodily  organs ;  and  that  with  perfection  of 
organs  in  general  goes  perfection  of  neural  organs  and  therefore 
better  mental  development.  Perhaps  in  some  universe  ova  and 
embryos  need  not  grow  with  bilateral  regularity  in  order  to 
prosper;  in  this  world  they  must.  Show  me  why  the  egg 
cleaves  symmetrically  and  I  will  tell  you  better  why  the  strong 
minds  and  acute  feelings  of  the  Greeks  went  with  their  symmet- 
rical bodies.  Perfection  of  curve,  perfection  of  intellect,  and 
perfection  of  feelings  were  all  expressions  of  the  same  biologi- 
cal factor  and  excellence.  Very  well  then !  How  could  the 
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Greeks  help  knitting  up  their  aesthetic  preferences  with  the 
kind  of  bodies  they  happened  to  have  had,  and  with  these  curves 
which  thus  everywhere  expressed  and  suggested  such  various 
excellences  ?  I  surmise  if  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  Greek 
maidens  had  been  as  crooked  and  gnarled  as  those  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  dwarfs  that  specimens  of  just  such  sublime  crooked- 
ness would  have  to-day  occupied  the  pedestals  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  Vatican  in  place  of  the  symmetrical  types  now  found  there. 
The  Greeks  were  the  Greeks  and  their  curves  were  the  beauti- 
ful. Why  the  Greeks  were  the  Greeks  and  why  they  had  these 
curves  I  take  to  be  biology's  secret  rather  than  Mr.  Ruskin's. 
Mr.  Bain's  ratio  comes  from  heightened  and  increased  volume 
of  intellectual  associations  due  to  education ;  the  uneducated  do 
not  exhibit  the  ratio. 

The  mechanism  by  which  our  aesthetic  associations  are  knit 
up,  and  of  what  ultimate  material,  we  have  yet  to  consider.  We 
have  indicated  what  of  this  material  is  not  directly  seated  in  the 
visual  organs.  Our  theory  does  not  preclude  aesthetic  nerves 
and  sensations  in  any  of  the  organs  of  sight ;  but  they  are 
comparatively  unimportant  if  there,  and  a  matter  for  detailed 
investigation.  We  now  pass  to  hearing. 

Unlike  color,  certain  sensations  of  sound  are  invariably  disa- 
greeable within  reasonable  conditions  for  the  same  person.  A 
like  constant  agreeableness  is  doubtful.  But  first  let  us  exam- 
ine the  disagreeableness.  In  these  few  lines  I  cannot  mention 
the  many  facts  and  theories  offered  in  explanation  of  this 
matter.  They  all  have  value.  In  general  they  have  demon- 
strated close  mathematical  relationship  between  disagreeable 
tone  combinations  and  'beats.'  I  wish  now  to  extend  this 
relationship  to  one  of  *  frequency  of  occurrence,'  and  thence  to 
'use'  and  'habit,'  and  to  the  influence  of  such  morphologi- 
cally upon  the  distribution  of  specific  nerves  In  the  ear.  We 
know  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  use  and  growth.  In 
experience,  tones  of  certain  pitch  occur  more  frequently  than 
those  of  other  pitch.  Our  vocal  apparatus  has  so  developed 
that  we  make  far  more  tones  of  a  definite  range  of  pitch 
than  of  other  tones.  This  gives  as  between  the  different  tones 
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a  ratio  due  to  'use.'  Again,  with  sounds  from  most  sources 
there  is  a  fundamental  tone  which  is  strong  and  a  mathe- 
matical series  of  overtones  rapidly  but  proportionally  decreas- 
ing in  strength  upwards.  There  is  also  a  set  of  'difference 
tones '  decreasing  in  strength  mathematically  downward.  The 
specific  organs  of  all  the  various  tones  get  exercise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  tones  they  emit.  Consequently 
we  have  here  another  ratio,  due  to  use,  between  the  various 
tones.  And  it  will  be  observed  that  these  two  ratios  fall  on 
and  supplement  each  other.  The  maximum  for  frequency  of 
exercise  falls  precisely  on  that  for  strength  of  exercise,  and  the 
ratios  run  together  mathematically  throughout.  We  could  work 
out  a  '  permutation  and  combination '  formula  expressing,  for 
the  specific  organ  of  each  tone  of  which  the  ear  is  capable,  its 
total  developmental  stimulation,  based  upon  the  relationships 
of  frequency  and  strength  of  occurrence  between  usual  funda- 
mental tones  and  the  octaves,  fifths,  fourths,  thirds,  and  so  on 
of  their  overtones.  And  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ratios  of 
these  would  correspond  inversely  to  the  disagreeableness  of 
these  intervals.  But  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  specific  nerves.  Let  us  recall  here 
our  discussion  of  pain  nerves  as  warners,  and  of  their  distribu- 
tion with  reference  to  usual  functions  and  working  equilibrium. 
We  should  not  expect  to  find  pain  nerves  among  the  cells  and 
fibres  mediating  the  most  ordinary  sounds.  They  would  be  in 
the  way  there,  and  soon  crowded  out.  We  should  expect  to 
find  them  crowded  in  everywhere  close  up  to  a  margin  line, 
determined  as  for  our  above  formula  by  the  common  uses  and 
experiences  of  the  ear. 

Let  us  seek  an  illustration  that  may,  perhaps,  elucidate  all 
this.  Under  this  doctrine  aesthetic  modifications  would  be 
likely  to  occur  under  any  marked  changes  of  auditory  experi- 
ence. It  is  well  known  that  musical  '  thirds '  was  the  limit 
of  agreeableness  to  the  Greeks.  Handel  accepted  '  fourths  ' ; 
Beethoven  '  fifths ' ;  while  Wagner  wove  into  his  compositions 
every  combination  of  which  ordinary  musical  instruments  are 
capable.  Again,  we  have  the  Swiss  musician  who  went  into 
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exile  among  the  mountains,  taking  his  piano  with  him,  and  who, 
returning  after  several  years,  found  every  other  piano  painfully 
out  of  tune.  How  shall  we  explain  all  this  ?  Not  by  the 
length,  number,  or  strength  of  sound  vibrations  in  the  abstract, 
surely;  for  these  and  their  mathematical  relations  are  always 
the  same.  But  to  the  relations  between  use  and  development 
of  specific  cells  and  fibres,  and  between  such  development  and 
the  distribution  of  specific  pain  nerves,  the  whole  set  of  circum- 
stances is  easily  reconcilable.  With  increased  study  and  culti- 
vation of  music  comes  more  frequent  occurrence  of  unusual 
combinations  and  harmonies.  With  great  and  daring  musicians 
the  increase  of  such  above  the  ordinary  past  experiences  of 
the  human  race  would  be  considerable,  even  as  a  morphological 
factor.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  cells  and  fibres  of  tones 
but  infrequently  heard  before  would  now  tend  to  develop, — 
those  which  involved  pain  as  well  as  the  others.  The  compli- 
cated apparatus  of  tone  cells  and  fibres  would  be  likely  to  get 
far  more  of  the  new  exercise  than  would  the  simpler  pain 
nerve  fibres  and  so  develop  more  and  faster.  Again,  the  appa- 
ratus for  tone  outmeasuring  in  bulk  that  for  pain,  even  if  the 
increased  growth  were  but  proportional  to  the  bulk  to  be  devel- 
oped, we  should  soon  have  the  tone  apparatus  crowding  that  of 
pain  into  atrophy.  It  is  likely  that  still  other  conditions  of 
arrangements,  spatial  and  functional,  would  encourage  such  a 
process.  Thus  we  should  here  have  a  process  corresponding  to 
the  culture  of  music  crowding  out  the  pain  nerves  from  tones  and 
combination-tones  previously  representing  the  margin  of  the 
harmful  as  developed  by  the  sum  of  former  experiences,  the 
said  pain  nerves  now  being  useless  or,  rather,  obstructive  to 
the  new  circumstances  of  experience.  By  the  early  cultivation 
of  music  the  Greeks  had  come  to  hear  '  thirds '  without  discom- 
fort. By  a  continuation  of  the  same  process  Handel  came  to 
accept  '  fourths ' ;  through  Beethoven  we  grew  to  *  fifths,'  and 
eventually,  no  doubt,  the  musical  world  will  find  no  discomfort 
in  the  now,  to  some,  intolerable  discords  of  Wagner.  If  the 
above  explanations  are  correct,  certain  chords  not  too  excessively 
disagreeable  for  morphological  experiment  ought  to  be  modified 
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in  aesthetic  bearing  by  continued  exercise  or  hearing  of  them. 
This  should  be  made  the  subject  of  scientific  research.  But 
already  in  every  factory,  foundry,  and  boiler  shop  is  to  be  found 
what  amounts  to  experimental  confirmation  of  our  theory. 

Now  for  the  pleasures  of  hearing.  We  have  confessed  to 
strong  sensuous  pleasure  from  music,  but  I  suspect  that 
the  ordinary  delights  of  music  originate  in  the  sensations 
accompanying  the  movements  by  which  we  make  vocal  sounds, 
rather  than  in  the  ear.  We  express  emotion  pre-eminently  by 
the  voice.  The  emotions  awakened  by  music  are  those 
expressed  by  the  voice.  Whatever  the  final  seat  of  these 
emotions,  there  is  a  deep  and  strong  association  from  the  ear 
through  the  voice  to  this  seat.  The  crude  musician  takes  more 
delight  in  the  act  of  shouting  than  in  the  noise  he  makes.  And 
the  cultured  musician  seems  to  gain  in  aesthetic  delight  rather 
by  expansion  of  intellectual  associations  than  from  new  sensa- 
tions rising  from  the  ear.  We  may  presently  find  reasons  for 
connecting  all  our  emotions  peculiarly  with  certain  primary 
functions  of  the  body.  Among  others,  with  the  movements  of 
breathing  —  abdominal,  thoracic,  and  the  aspirative  movements 
in  the  throat,  mouth,  lips,  and  nose.  Such  emotions  as  are 
seated  in  this  class  of  organs  will  plainly  have  connections  with 
those  expressed  by  the  voice,  and  through  the  voice  with  the 
aesthetics  of  hearing.  But  these  would  only  make  plainer  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  delights  of  sounds  are  not  sensations 
from  the  ear.  Again,  as  with  color,  we  discover  how  difficult  it 
is  from  introspection  alone  to  decide  between  our  two  modes  of 
pleasure  —  whether  some  of  the  pleasures  of  hearing  are  or  are 
not  sensations.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  if  there  are 
now,  or  ever  were,  any  pleasure  nerves  in  the  auditory  organs. 
Whether  there  are  such  is  a  matter  for  exact  investigation.  If 
there  are  such  the  general  nature  of  the  pleasures  arising  from 
them,  and  of  the  stimulation  which  may  affect  them,  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  like  class 
under  vision.  All  other  pleasures  of  hearing  than  these  possi- 
ble sensations  we  shall  class  as  associations. 

Constancy  of  psychic  reaction  to  apparently  constant  condi- 
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tions  of  stimulation  again  being  our  test,  we  are  in  as  much 
doubt  regarding  the  aesthetics  of  taste  and  smell  as  we  were 
with  sight  and  hearing.  An  argument  for  specific  nerves 
has  sometimes  been  made  from  the  fact  that  sweets  are 
usually  pleasant  and  bitters  disagreeable  for  most  people.  But 
on  the  one  hand  the  law  of  specific  energies  must  not  be 
'usual'  but  invariable;  and,  on  the  other,  the  law  of  associa- 
tion does  not  demand  that  the  results  of  all  sweets  should  have 
been  beneficial  and  of  all  bitters  harmful  to  have  given  birth  to 
an  abstract  association  of  sweet  with  '  nice '  and  of  bitter  with 
'bad.'  A  vast  majority  of  pleasant  remembrances  of  sweet 
and  beneficial  viands  would  outweigh  a  lot  of  infrequent  experi- 
ences of  harmful  and  poisonous  substances.  The  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, therefore,  seem  best  to  cover  the  case. 

No  taste  is  always  agreeable  in  the  same  way  that  vinegar 
always  tastes  sour,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  taste  always  disa- 
greeable. Should  there  prove  to  be  any  constantly  unpleasant 
tastes  they  would  be  accountable  to  pain  nerves  so  located  as 
to  affect  us  warningly  against  influences,  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal, of  or  resembling  a  class  on  the  whole  having  proved  harm- 
ful. Again  this  is  a  matter  for  detailed  examination.  The 
aesthetics  of  smell  and  taste  may  do  without  them,  and  are  all 
associations  save  these  possible  exceptions. 

We  have  said  that  the  pleasures  of  eating  are  among  the 
most  sensuous  that  we  have.  We  believe  these  grosser  pleas- 
ures of  eating  come  from  the  act  of  eating  rather  than  from  the 
kind  of  food  eaten ;  that  the  precise  stimulations  causing  the 
taste  and  the  smells  do  not  cause  these  pleasures.  But  these 
pleasures  should  not  be  classed  here,  but  with  the  various  sen- 
sations—  muscular,  digestive,  tactual,  circulatory,  or  what  they 
may  —  into  which  the  processes  of  eating  may  be  analyzed. 

We  now  reach  the  skin.  Among  temperature  feelings,  cer- 
tain pretty  constant  reactions  indicate  aesthetic  temperature 
sensations  proper.  Goldscheider  and  several  people  have 
demonstrated  specific  nerves  of  heat  and  of  cold.  Dr.  Lom- 
bard and  others  have  discovered  of  the  various  kinds  of  tissue 
in  the  skin  —  connective,  elastic,  and  muscular  —  that  some 
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contract  while  others  expand  under  the  same  changes  of  tem- 
perature. From  their  work  and  from  some  late  experiments 
of  our  own  with  different  drugs  injected  into  the  skin,  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  heat  nerves  of  Goldscheider  end  in  one 
kind  of  tissue  having  one  characteristic  of  temperature  contrac- 
tion, and  the  cold  nerves  in  another  tissue  having  the  opposite 
characteristic.  Also,  it  would  seem  that  the  heat  tissues  are 
actively  contracting  when  the  cold  tissues  are  either  passive  or 
actively  expanding,  and  that  the  cold  tissues  are  actively  con- 
tracting only  when  the  heat  tissues  are  passive  or  expanding. 
Also,  each  of  these  tissues  has  its  range  of  temperature  activity, 
and  each  range  is  complementary  to,  and  exclusive  of  the  other. 
This  will  be  understood  if  it  be  recalled  that  a  common  gum 
band  is  only  actively  elastic  within  a  certain  range  of  tempera- 
ture ;  if  too  hot  the  gum  melts,  if  too  cold  it  is  stiff.  All  this 
being  so,  we  may  easily  conceive  why  our  heat  and  cold  sensa- 
tions from  the  same  area  are  mutually  complementary  and 
exclusive  of  each  other.  If  now  we  assume,  by  way  of  hypothe- 
sis, that  both  pain  and  pleasure  nerves  also  end  in  each  of  these 
kinds  of  tissue,  and  that  each  kind  of  such  nerves  is  susceptible  to 
a  peculiar  intensive  range  of  stimulation,  we  may  form  an  idea  of 
how  our  common  temperature  comforts  and  discomforts  may  be 
explained  thereby.  We  have  indicated  certain  biological  rea- 
sons why  pain  should  with  benefit  respond  peculiarly  to  unusu- 
ally vigorous  stimulations,  and  why  pleasure  throughout  the 
various  senses  should  develop  in  a  scale  of  intensities  for  the 
organs  of  each  sense  proportionally  to  the  intensities  of  the  forms 
of  stimulation  proper  to  such  organs.  Indeed  it  is  a  proper 
answer  to  the  question,  Why  in  any  particular  place  or  function 
is  a  certain  sense  developed  to  or  limited  to  any  certain  range 
of  intensity  ?  to  answer,  Because  it  was  most  needed  and  most 
beneficial  in  that  particular  place  and  function  that  it  should  be 
developed  to  that  particular  degree  and  range  of  intensity.  It 
may  be  easily  understood,  then,  how  pain  having  developed  to 
warn  against  too  intense  temperatures,  and  pleasure  having 
developed  to  prompt  to  certain  conduct  best  suitable  to  certain 
moderate  degrees  of  temperature,  that  they  should  thus  have 
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grown  up  sensible  only  to  ranges  of  temperature  mutually 
exclusive  of  each  other.  Assigning  these  ranges  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  for  present  illustration  we  might  now  construct  the  fol- 
lowing schema l  for  our  temperature  aesthetics.  At  about  —  40° 
F.  the  heat  tissue  would  be  passive,  the  cold  tissue  violently 
active :  we  should  suffer  pains  of  cold.  With  increase  of 
temperature  the  cold  tissue  would  relax  and  its  sensations  abate  ; 
from  this  cause,  at  68°  the  range  of  '  cold  '  pain  would  run  out ; 
at  about  70°  pleasure  nerves  start  up  in  cold  tissue ;  at  75°  the 
pleasures  of  coolness  a  maximum ;  at  90°  cold  tissue  so  passive 
as  to  be  affected  only  by  great  changes  of  temperature ;  conse- 
quently no  further  sensations  from  cold  tissues.  Turning  to 
the  heat  tissue,  we  should  have  it  beginning  qrdinary  activity  at 
about  60° ;  here  indistinguishable  feelings  of  warmth  and  agree- 
ableness ;  65°  maximum  of  agreeable  warmth ;  75°  pleasure 
range  run  out  in  heat  tissue ;  at  72°  pain  range  beginning  to 
give  indistinguishable  discomfort ;  thence  upward,  heat  and 
pain  increase  to  unbearable  limits. 

Such  a  schema  shows  the  pleasure  ranges  of  the  two  tissues 
to  overlap,  and  the  ranges  of  pain'  and  pleasure  to  overlap  in 
each  tissue ;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  as  we  know,  tempera- 
ture from  70°  to  75°  is  sometimes  pleasurably  warm,  sometimes 
pleasurably  cool,  sometimes  disagreeably  warm,  again  disagree- 
ably cool,  and  more  often  still  is  quite  indifferent.  All  this  last 
would  be  again  explainable  by  two  other  facts.  First,  at  this 
indifference  region,  both  tissues  would  commonly  be  passive 
except  to  sudden  changes  of  considerable  extent ;  consequently 
no  temperature  sensations  would  here  be  commonly  felt. 
Secondly,  the  moment  of  contractile  inertia  would  be  different 
under  different  conditions,  and  would  depend  upon  the  direction 
of  the  immediate  changes  of  temperature  with  reference  to  the 
previous  state  or  direction  of  the  thermometer.  The  same  abso- 

1  This  schema  may  be  graphically  shown  by  a  drawing  with  a  graded  thermometer 
in  the  middle  ;  the  space  to  the  right  of  it  representing  heat  tissue  ;  that  to  the  left 
cold  tissue  ;  contrary  arrows  on  each  side  showing  how  tissues  contract;  separate 
triangles  on  each  side  representing  each  sensation,  horizontal  length  of  their  bases 
proportional  to  intensity  and  each  apex  placed  at  the  height  where  each  sensation 
begins  or  ends. 
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lute  change  of  temperature  would  not  feel  the  same  when  pre- 
viously we  had  been  growing  warmer  as  when  we  had  been 
growing  colder.  Pleasant  coolness  from  a  sudden  fall  of  very 
high  thermometer,  and  pleasant  warmth  from  a  sudden  rise  from 
very  low  thermometer,  would  be  effects  of  summation.  All 
this  about  temperature  we  present  tentatively  —  to  be  placed 
on  a  footing  with  Hering's  theory  of  color,  as  most  plausi- 
ble for  the  present.  We  would  be  positive  of  nothing  except 
that  it  is  more  plausible  than  qualia.  Finally,  we  make  the 
same  reservations  about  temperature  as  about  sight,  sound, 
taste,  and  smell.  There  may  be  no  aesthetic  sensations  of 
temperature  at  all  and  no  nerves.  Our  doctrine  of  specific 
pleasure  and  pain  energies  would  not  be  wrecked  without 
them.  If  they  exist,  the  majority  of  temperature  aesthetics  are 
yet  associations,  and  they  may  all  be  associations. 

Touch  should  receive  more  consideration  than  our  space 
affords,  for  here  we  find  our  most  certain  evidence  of  pleasure 
sensations.  Sexual  sensations  under  normal  conditions  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  Some  local  strokings,  scratchings,  and 
ticklings  of  the  skin  appear  to  be  more  or  less  constantly  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  for  most  people ;  in  certain  diseases  of 
the  skin  these  phenomena  are  yet  more  markedly  agreeable. 
By  some  authorities  the  tickle  sense  has  been  expected  to  prove 
the  very  foundation  of  the  pleasure  sense.  We  dissent  from 
this  view,  but  incline  to  believe  that  pleasure  nerves  may  yet  be 
discovered  in  certain  regions  of  the  skin. 

An  important  and  perhaps  special  class  of  sensations  comes 
from  the  joints,  but  investigation  of  these  has  not  yet  reached 
the  question  of  their  aesthetics. 

The  distinction  between  muscle  sense  and  sense  of  innerva- 
tion  is  now  familiar  to  psychology.  As  to  direct  pleasure  from 
the  muscles  we  are  in  the  same  doubt  as  elsewhere.  It  seems 
certain  that  single  contractions  are  ordinarily  indifferent.  If 
certain  obscure  and  summative  conditions  give  us  normal 
aesthetic  sensations  from  the  muscles,  our  theory  will  have  room 
for  them.  As  the  relations  which  muscular  activities  and  the 
psychic  activities  of  their  occurrence  bear  to  the  origin  and 
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fundamental  nature  of  the  aesthetic  senses  are  of  major  impor- 
tance in  the  particular  views  yet  to  be  put  forth  in  this  paper, 
we  shall  for  expediency  postpone  further  consideration  of  mus- 
cular activities  till  these  views  have  been  stated.  Naturally  the 
questions  of  fatigue,  rest,  ennui,  freshness,  and  the  like  are 
postponed  also. 

There  yet  remains  to  us  a  perhaps  all-important  mass  of 
undetermined  sensations  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  them  usually 
classed  under  'common  sensibility.'  When  we  eat,  when  we 
are  full,  when  too  full,  when  hungry  or  thirsty,  when  freshly 
active  or  when  resting,  when  feverish  or  sickly  or  chilly, 
when  circulation  or  digestion  is  disturbed,  —  from  all  parts  of 
the  body,  on  obscure  occasions,  come  a  number  of  peculiar 
feelings.  We  have  creeps,  shivers,  shudders,  throbbings,  flush- 
ings, stretchings,  crazy-bone  prickings,  numbness,  feelings  of 
emptiness  and  void,  teeth-on-edge,'the  carriage-wheel's  squeak- 
ing-scrape crawling  through  the  whole  nervous  system,  —  we 
have  all  these  sensations,  some  agreeable  and  most  of  them 
disagreeable,  but  none  of  which  can  be  given  good  account  of. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  many  of  these  involve  processes 
fundamental  to  the  physical  basis  of  our  emotions  and  of  pecu- 
liar importance  to  our  subject,  but  insight  into  them  will  be 
easier  when  happily  we  have  found  the  key  to  our  aesthetic 
organization  in  general.  We  will  only  note  here  that  their 
lack  of  connection  with  all  other  sensations  is  hard  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  doctrine  of  qualia. 

A  summary  to  this  point  of  our  very  rough  sketch  is  now  in 
order.  Nowhere  have  we  found  tangible  evidence  indicating 
that  pleasures  and  pains  are  inseparable  attributes  of  other  senses 
or  polar  complements  of  each  other.  It  may  be  urged  that  we 
have  not  looked  for  it,  or  sufficiently  considered  the  arguments 
which  have  elsewhere  been  given  as  such.  But  we  trust  that 
what  we  have  said  has  not  been  without  bearing  on  this  subject, 
and  we  shall  return  to  the  point  later.  The  few  certain  facts  we 
have  been  able  to  collate  are  all  unmistakable  evidence  against 
the  traditional  views  held  of  our  subject.  A  considerable 
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amount  of  proof  first  and  last  makes  specific  pain  nerves  and 
separate  bodily  sensations  of  pain  pretty  certain.  In  one  or 
two  regions  or  processes  specific  sensations  of  pleasure  seem 
probable.  There  is  likelihood  of  them  in  many  places,  and  no 
final  proof  against  them  anywhere. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  aesthetic  feelings  unquestionably  are 
associations  and  of  central  origin.  In  view  of  this,  and  im- 
pressed by  the  common  belief  that  all  central  copies  or  products 
must  at  some  time  have  prototype  sensations  of  peripheral 
origin,  it  should  now  be  the  major  concern  of  any  hypothesis 
offered  for  the  solution  of  our  problem  to  account  for  the  funda- 
mental origin  of  the  ultimate  pain  and  pleasure  elements  of 
our  aesthetic  associations.  To  this  matter,  which  I  have  had 
in  view  through  all  the  obscurities  and  contradictions  to  which 
I  may  seem  to  have  committed  myself,  we  must  in  the  next 
article  address  our  attention. 

HERBERT  NICHOLS. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

(To  be  concluded^ 


ON    PRIMITIVE    CONSCIOUSNESS. 

OCIENCE  views  the  world  as  an  assemblage  of  objects 
^  having  mutual  relations.  In  this  cosmos  of  interacting 
elements  certain  objects  are  endowed  with  mental  powers  by 
which  they  accomplish  self-conservation.  Just  what  these  ob- 
jects are  and  how  they  attain  mental  quality  is  beyond  our 
direct  investigation.  However,  assuming  consciousness  as  a 
purely  biological  function,  as  a  mode  for  securing  favorable 
reactions,  we  can  discuss  the  probable  course  of  its  evolution 
under  the  law  of  self-conservation.  Mind,  like  all  other  vital 
function,  must  originate  in  some  very  simple  and  elementary 
form  as  demanded  at  some  critical  moment  for  the  preservation 
of  the  organism.  It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  this  could  not  be 
any  objective  consciousness,  any  cognitive  act,  like  pure  sen- 
sation, for  this  has  no  immediate  value  for  life.  It  was  not  as 
awareness  of  object  or  in  any  discriminating  activity  that  mind 
originated,  for  mere  apprehension  would  not  serve  the  being 
more  than  the  property  of  reflection  the  mirror.  The  demand 
of  the  organism  is  for  that  which  will  accomplish  immediate 
movement  to  the  place  of  safety.  The  stone  pressed  upon  by 
a  heavy  weight  does  not  react  at  once  to  secure  itself,  but  is 
crushed  out  of  its  identity;  but  the  organism  reacts  at  once 
through  pain.  It  is  certainly  more  consonant  with  the  general 
law  of  evolution  that  mind  start  thus  in  pure  subjective  act 
rather  than  in  mere  objective  acts,  like  bits  o/  presentation  or 
a  manifold  of  sense.  We  shall  now  endeavor  to  elucidate  this 
conception  of  pure  pain  as  primitive  mind,  first  from  the  general 
point  of  view  of  the  law  of  self-conservation,  and  secondly  from 
particular  inductive  considerations. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  what  this  bare  undifferentiated 
pain  as  original  conscious  act  was,  it  being  so  foreign  to  our 
own  mental  acts.  Our  psychoses  have  a  certain  connection 
one  with  the  other,  and  a  connection  which  is  cognized  as  such, 
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so  that  the  whole  of  mental  life  is  pervaded  by  an  ego-sense. 
But  primitive  consciousness  must  have  been  by  intermittent 
and  isolated  flashes.  The  primitive  pain,  moreover,  was  not  a 
pain  in  any  particular  kind,  but  wholly  undifferentiated  bare 
pain.  There  was  no  sense  of  the  painful,  but  only  pure  pain. 
Nor  was  there  any  consciousness  of  the  pain,  any  knowledge  or 
apperception  of  it.  The  pain  stands  alone  and  entirely  by  itself, 
and  constituting  by  itself  a  genus. 

Now  to  assert  that  this  general  pain  exists,  is  not,  of  course, 
realism.  The  pain  is  a  particular  act  though  it  is  wholly 
without  particular  quality.  It  is  not  a  pain  as  one  of  a  kind 
distinct  from  other  kinds,  but  it  is  comparable  to  a  formless 
unorganized  mass  of  protoplasm  which  has  in  it  potency  of 
future  development.  Pain  may  exist  as  such,  but  not  a  con- 
sciousness or  a  feeling.  It  is  meaningless  to  say  that  the  first 
psychosis  may  have  been  a  consciousness  in  general  form  which 
was  neither  a  feeling,  a  will,  or  a  cognition,  but  the  undiffer- 
entiated basis  of  these,  nor  can  a  feeling,  per  se,  exist.  The 
expressions,  painful  consciousness,  and  painful  feeling  are 
deceptive ;  there  is  no  consciousness  which  pains,  but  con- 
sciousness is  the  pain,  and  the  feeling  is  not  pleasurable  or 
painful,  but  is  the  pleasure  or  pain.  "Feeling,"  as  I  have 
said  (Mind,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  244),  "has  no  independent  being  apart 
from  the  attributes  which  in  common  usage  are  attached  to  it, 
nor  is  there  any  general  act  of  consciousness  with  which  these 
properties  are  to  be  connected." 

Further,  the  law  of  conservation  requires  us  to  associate  with 
this  primitive  act  of  blind  formless  pain  the  will  act  of  struggle 
and  effort  which  is  as  simple  and  undifferentiated  as  the  feeling. 
And  these  two  we  must  mark  as  the  original  elements  of  all 
mental  life.  Strenuousness  through  and  by  pain  is  primal  and 
is  simplest  force  which  can  conduce  to  self-preservation.  It  is 
thus  that  active  beings  with  a  value  in  and  for  themselves  are 
constituted.  The  earliest  conscious  response  to  outward  things 
is  purely  central  and  has  no  cognitive  value.  The  first  con- 
sciousness was  a  flash  of  pain,  of  small  intensity,  yet  sufficient 
to  awaken  struggle  and  preserve  life. 
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Pleasure,  then,  we  have  excluded  from  playing  any  r61e  in 
absolutely  primitive  consciousness.  Pleasure  and  pain  could 
not  both  be  primitive  functions,  and  of  the  two  pain  is  funda- 
mental, in  that  the  earliest  function  of  consciousness  must 
be  purely  monitory.  Pain  alone  fulfils  primitive  demands, 
and  secures  struggle  which  ends  in  the  abatement  of  pain 
through  change  of  environment  or  otherwise.  Pain  lessens,  but 
pleasure  does  not  come,  but  unconsciousness  instead,  for  no 
continuous  organic  psychic  life  is  yet  evolved.  As  long  as  pain 
continues  there  is  effort  and  self-conserving  action ;  when  pain 
ceases,  consciousness  ceases,  because  the  need  for  it  is  gone. 
Each  fit  of  pain  subsides  into  unconsciousness  as  struggle 
succeeds,  and  there  is  no  room  for  even  the  pleasure  of  relief 
which,  indeed,  must  be  accounted  a  tolerably  late  feeling.  As 
far  as  the  lowest  organisms  have  a  conscious  life  it  is  a  pain 
life ;  but  they  have  a  Nirvana  in  a  real  unconsciousness.  The 
evolution  of  pleasure  must  be  accounted  a  distinct  problem. 

The  law  of  evolution  is  that  origin  of  function,  and  all  pro- 
gressive modification  is  at  critical  stages.  Thus  it  is  in  painful 
circumstances  that  the  origin  of  mind  is  to  be  traced,  and  the 
important  steps  in  its  development  have  been  achieved  in 
severest  struggle  and  acutest  pain  at  critical  periods.  Pleasure 
then  is  not  the  original  stimulant  of  will,  but  is  a  secondary  form. 
Pleasure  has  an  obvious  utility,  especially  as  foreseen,  but  this 
is  far  from  being  primitive.  The  pleasure-mode  early  enters, 
however,  to  sharpen  by  contrast  the  pain-mode,  and  it  is  only  by 
their  interaction  that  any  high  grade  of  psychic  life  could  be 
built  up.  The  development  of  pleasure  cannot  be  from  pain, 
but  as  a  polar  opposite  to  it.  We  cannot  bring  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  into  a  perfectly  continuous  evolution  from  a 
single  germ,  as  is  the  case  with  organs  and  tissues  in  biology 
where  such  very  different  elements  as  muscle  and  nerve  may 
be  traced  to  a  common  undifferentiated  basis.  In  a  certain 
sense  we  may  say  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  complementary, 
like  positive  and  negative  electricity,  but  the  comparison  can- 
not be  pressed.  We  cannot,  indeed,  carry  it  so  far  as  to  believe 
either  absolutely  essential  to  the  other.  We  mention  then  the 
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evolution  of  pleasure  as  a  problem  which  is  yet  to  be  dealt  with 
in  full.  However,  that  it  is  not  original  element  in  mind  is 
easily  seen  from  this.  As  we  ascend  the  grades  of  psychic  life 
the  pleasure-pain  gamut  lengthens,  and  as  we  descend,  it 
shortens,  with  pleasure  always  as  the  intermediate  factor. 
Thus  if  we  can  represent  it  by  a  line, 

PAIN  PLEASURE  PAIN 


Any  single  element  which  can  affect  psychic  life,  as  temperature, 
moves  through  a  highest  pain  intensity,  an  intermediate  region, 
then  to  pain  again  as  effects  in  a  range  from  a  very  high 
temperature  to  very  low,  or  vice  versa.  Now,  this  gamut 
in  a  human  being,  from  the  intensest  agony  from  heat  to 
the  greatest  suffering  from  cold,  consists  of  very  many  notes, 
but  the  step  to  unconsciousness  is  always  at  one  end  of  the 
scale.  In  lower  psychic  life  it  shortens,  but  always  at  the 
intermediate  points  where  pain  merges  into  pleasure  and 
pleasure  into  pain,  and  thus  in  the  lowest  form  the  original 
element  of  consciousness  as  feeling  is  seen  when  only  the  two 
extremes  remain,  primitive  consciousness  as  pain  reaction.  As 
the  step  from  feeling  consciousness  to  unconsciousness  is 
through  a  pain,  this  certainly  points  to  pain  as  the  original 
feeling,  and  the  first  element  in  consciousness.  We  must 
suppose  then  that  the  first  organism  which  attained  con- 
sciousness felt  pain,  that  if  this  came  from  temperature,  for 
example,  that  intense  heat  and  intense  cold  would  both  produce 
a  pain  one  and  the  same  in  nature,  bare  pain,  not  sensation  of 
heat  or  cold.  And  this  pain-consciousness  response  came  at  first 
only  at  the  application  of  these  critical  temperatures,  all  other 
degrees  not  bringing  any  response.  If  consciousness  like  other 
functions  originated  as  an  infinitesimal  germ  at  some  crisis  in 
life,  it  must  have  been  with  pain.  The  pleasure  function  unlike 
the  pain  does  not  originate  in  life  and  death  crises. 

The  origin  of  pleasure  is  then,  I  think,  to  be  traced  as  an 
intermediary  feeling  between  pain  as  produced  by  excess,  and 
pain  from  lack  as  differentiated  form.  Pain  as  original  and 
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undifferentiated  is  the  same  whether  resulting  from  excess  or 
lack,  but  it  is  only  after  it  has  differentiated  so  far  as  to  be  in 
two  modes  that  pleasure  can  enter  as  a  mediate  form  of  feeling 
and  become  a  directing  force  to  advantageous  action.  The 
primitive  pleasure-pain  gamut  was  this  : 

LACK  PAIN  PURE  PLEASURE  EXCESS  PAIN 

-I 1 

A  general  survey  from  the  point  of  view  of  self-conservation 
leads  us  then  to  regard  the  original  psychic  state  as  a  pain-effort 
form.  There  is  first  a  purely  undifferentiated  sense  of  pain  and 
closely  consequent  a  purely  undifferentiated  nisus.  There  is 
neither  sense  of  objectivity  in  general,  nor  in  any  special  mode, 
nor  is  there  feeling  of  pleasure.  And  the  study  of  what  seem 
to  be  the  earliest  forms  of  mental  life  in  the  child  and  in  the 
lower  animals  points  toward  this  conclusion.  Preyer,  in  his 
studies  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  expresses  his  conviction  that 
the  feelings  "  are  the  first  of  all  psychical  events  to  appear  with 
definiteness,"  and  that  at  first  in  no  manifold  forms.  He  adds, 
"  The  first  period  of  human  life  belongs  to  the  least  agreeable, 
inasmuch  as  not  only  the  number  of  enjoyments  is  small,  but 
the  capacity  for  enjoyment  is  small  likewise,  and  the  unpleasant 
feelings  predominate  until  sleep  interrupts  them  "  (Mind  of  the 
Child,  Part  I,  New  York,  1888,  p.  143,  cf.  p.  185).  Since  in  the 
embryology  of  the  mind  as  in  that  of  the  body  the  individual 
repeats  in  condensed  manner  the  evolution  of  life,  we  judge  that 
these  observations  point  toward  the  genesis  of  consciousness  in 
a  single  feeling  state,  pure  undifferentiated  pain.  The  earliest 
consciousness  we  can  discover  seems  to  approach  this  type. 
The  close  observer  of  very  young  infants  must  feel  that  the 
meagre  psychic  life  they  may  have  consists  mainly  of  inter- 
mittent pains  interrupted  by  comparatively  long  periods  of 
unconsciousness  in  sleep.  Of  course,  the  earliest  psychic  life 
of  the  infant  is  not  absolutely  primitive  both  on  account  of 
heredity  and  on  account  of  pre-natal  experience;  but  in  its 
general  form  it,  no  doubt,  reverts  toward  the  original  statiis  of 
mind.  This  original  state,  to  which  that  of  a  very  young  infant 
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is  akin,  was  merely  pain  which  knew  not  itself  nor  its  relation  to 
other  states,  nor  its  relation  to  the  external  world,  but  was  a 
wholly  central  subjective  fact,  and  so  was  expressed  only  in  wild 
and  blind  general  movements.  The  very  lowest  types  of  psychic 
life  which  we  can  interpret  seem  to  feel  and  nothing  more. 
They  do  not  feel  at  anything,  and  do  not  feel  because  they 
know,  nor  do  they  have  definite  kinds  of  feeling. 

Pure  feeling  as  bare  pain  and  as  un differentiated  pleasure  is 
certainly  far  removed  from  our  ordinary  conscious  experience, 
yet  it  may  sometimes  appear  in  a  survival  form,  especially  in 
sluggish  states,  in  waking  from  sleep,  and  in  recovering  from 
anaesthetics.  We  are  sometimes  awakened  by  a  dull  pain 
which  was  evidently  in  its  inception  mere  bare  pain  without 
differentiation.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  pure  pain  or  pure 
pleasure  is  but  momentary  and  is  quickly  swallowed  up  in  a 
flood  of  manifold  sensations.  Many  objects  by  many  modes  of 
sense  at  once  invade  and  possess  consciousness,  and  the  early 
indefinite  mode  vanishes  so  quickly  that  we  very  rarely  have 
time  to  note  it  by  reflective  consciousness. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  exceptional  states  of  developed 
consciousness  that  we  may  trace  the  elementary  form  of  feeling, 
but  we  may  believe  it  to  be  fundamental  to  consciousness  in 
general.  It  is  natural  for  us  who  are  so  pervaded  and  domi- 
nated by  sense  of  objectivity  to  see  in  it  the  causal  element  in 
mentality ;  feeling  and  will  seem  consequent  to  it,  and  we 
apprehend  and  feel  accordingly.  But  the  order  of  evolution  was 
not  from  knowledge  in  any  form  to  feeling,  but  the  reverse,  and 
we  may  suspect  that  in  the  completest  analysis  consciousness 
will  still  be  found  to  obey  its  original  law.  If  the  rise  of 
knowledge  was  at  the  instance  of  feeling,  it  is  certainly  unlikely 
that  a  fundamental  order  should  be  more  than  apparently 
reversed. 

The  order  of  consciousness  is  really  the  reverse  of  the  order 
conceived  by  the  objectifying  consciousness,  and  this  is  a  point 
where  cognition  by  its  very  nature  as  objective  may  be  said  to 
obscure  itself.  To  apprehend  is  to  bring  into  relation,  and  the 
relation  is  very  easily  attributed  to  what  is  purely  unrelated,  to 
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pure  subjectivity.  Thus  here  in  the  interpretation  of  merely 
subjective  facts  knowledge  tends  to  stand  in  its  own  way.  It 
is  only  objectively  that  the  objectifying  can  appear  causative  of 
feeling,  subjectively  sense  of  object  must  always  be  taken  as 
subsequent  to  a  pleasure-pain  psychosis.  The  object  communi- 
cates or  causes  the  feeling,  but  the  subjective  order  is  as  such 
of  necessity  the  opposite;  the  object  does  not  come  in  view; 
there  is  no  relating,  until  feeling  has  incited  to  it,  and  gradually 
the  mind  reaches  out  to  an  objective  order  from  the  purely 
central  fact.  In  every  psychical  reaction  there  must  be  the 
purely  central  disturbance  before  the  rebound  to  the  actuality 
occasioning  the  disturbance.  I  must  feel  before  I  can  discrim- 
inate or  have  any  sense  of  the  communication  of  the  feeling. 
This  means  that  when  external  objects  are  brought  into  relation 
with  a  wholly  unanticipating  consciousness,  the  first  element  in 
psychosis  is  always  pure  pleasure  or  pure  pain.  Thus,  on  a  cold 
dark  day  a  sudden  rush  of  sunlight  on  a  blindfold  man  causes 
pleasure,  then  feeling  warm,  and  then  sense  of  warming  object. 
The  glow  of  pleasure  and  the  pang  of  pain  merely  as  such  is  in 
all  cases  precedent  to  any  objective  reference.  Pure  centrality 
of  response,  I  thus  take  to  be  the  initial  element  of  all 
psychosis,  primitive  or  developed.  The  first  tendency  in  every 
consciousness  is  pure  pain-pleasure,  complete  subjectivity  which, 
however,  in  higher  consciousness  is  so  quickly  lost  through 
practically  consentaneous  differentiation  that  all  traces  of  it  seem 
wholly  extinguished.  Pure  subjectivity  must  be  pronounced  the 
most  evanescent  of  all  characters  in  developed  minds  and  yet 
the  most  constant.  It  is  the  inevitable  precedent  in  every 
sensation  and  in  every  perception.  We  always  experience 
pleasure  or  pain  before  the  pleasurable  or  painful.  A  bright 
color  gives  pleasure  before  we  see  it,  and  this  pleasure  incites 
to  the  seeing  it.  But  so  fully  has  the  objective  order  been 
wrought  into  consciousness  as  a  mode  of  interpretation  that 
the  great  majority  on  reading  the  preceding  sentence  will  men- 
tally at  first  attribute  sense  of  objectivity  from  the  expression 
"bright  color  gives  pleasure "  as  if  there  were  pleasure  at  color, 
a  color-pleasure,  whereas  is  meant  pleasure  and  nothing  more,  — 
bare,  undifferentiated  pleasure. 
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The  objective  statement,  however  true,  is  no  measure  of 
subjective  fact,  but  this  twisting  of  subjective  fact  to  correspond 
with  objective  order  is  so  embedded  in  language  and  common 
thought  that  it  will  perhaps  always  remain  the  form  of  ordinary 
thinking,  like  common-sense  realism  and  geocentric  appearance. 
The  expressions,  it  pleased  me,  it  pained  me,  and  the  common 
modes  of  speech  in  general,  are  fundamentally  misleading. 
Pleasure  and  pain  bring  their  objects,  not  objects  pleasures  and 
pains.  Pleasure  per  se  does  not  come  for  and  in  consciousness 
from  the  object,  —  though  this  is  objective  order,  —  but  the 
object  for  and  in  consciousness  comes  from  the  pleasure. 
Pleasure  and  pain  always  precede  any  cognizance  of  the  thing, 
and  it  is  only  the  combination  of  the  two  elements  that  con- 
stitutes pleasure  or  pain  of  or  at  a  thing.  The  primitive 
element,  the  original  feeling  movement,  also  excludes  subject 
as  real  object;  both  the  "it"  and  "me"  are  not  yet  apparent; 
there  is  not  yet  identification  of  experience  with  subject  or 
object,  and  in  fact  no  sense  of  experience  at  all.  The  psychol- 
ogist must  retain  common  expressions,  however,  but  like  the 
astronomer  who  retains  such  phrases  as  the  sun  rises,  the  sun 
sets,  he  must  reverse  common  interpretation  and  correct  natural 
error. 

Guided  by  this  principle  we  note  an  obvious  error  in  the 
interpretation  of  child  consciousness.  If  a  bright-colored  object 
is  passed  before  the  eyes  of  a,  young  infant  we  may  conclude 
from  its  expression  that  a  pleasure-consciousness  is  awakened, 
but  we  are  probably  quite  at  fault  if  we  conceive  it  to  have  a 
consciousness  of  bright,  and  that  this  consciousness  preceded 
and  gave  rise  to  pleasure  and  gave  it  a  quale  as  pleasure-bright- 
ness. Sense  of  pleasure-object  is  manifested  by  appropriative 
activities,  but  in  the  very  young,  where  these  activities  are 
lacking,  the  response  to  object  is  best  regarded  not  as  in  any 
wise  sense  of  object,  nor  even  any  kind  of  sensation,  but  as  a 
pure  subjectivity  of  pleasure.  Of  course  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  pain  side  of  the  child's  experience. 

The  purely  subjective  experience,  while  it  becomes  more  and 
more  evanescent  factor  as  mind  develops,  yet  always  maintains  its 
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place  as  the  initial  point  and  vanishing-point  of  every  psychosis. 
Every  psychosis  beyond  the  most  primitive  must  be  accounted 
a  feeling  will-knowing  group.  These  physic  forces  exist  in  a 
correlated  union  generally  comparable  with  the  correlated  activ- 
ity of  physical  forces  like  electricity  and  heat.  Each  psychosis 
repeats  in  itself,  in  tendency  form  at  least,  the  essential  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  consciousness.  Every  psychosis  rises  from 
the  pure  pleasure-pain  as  the  lowest  level  of  mentality  like  a 
wave,  and  like  a  wave  falls  back  into  it  again.  Every  wave  of 
consciousness,  whether  it  rises  slowly  or  rapidly,  whether  it 
subsides  gradually  or  violently,  rises  from  pure  subjectivity  and 
comes  back  to  it  again.  This  absolutely  simple  feeling  phase 
is  accomplished  so  rapidly  in  ordinary  human  consciousness  as 
to  be  rarely  perceptible,  but  in  lower  consciousness  it  often 
exists  as  mood,  as  more  or  less  permanent  psychosis.  The 
Brahmans  attain  artificially  a  subjectivity  akin  to  this  through 
their  expertness,  in  mental  control  and  manipulation.  They 
succeed  in  reducing  and  keeping  consciousness  in  some  very 
simple  type,  and  their  Nirvana  may  be  considered  as  a  state  of 
pure  subjectivity  on  the  pleasure  side.  They  of  course  cannot 
really  attain  this  state  or,  at  least,  keep  it,  for  pleasure  is  at 
bottom  relative,  yet  they  come  to  something  approaching  it. 
Pain  at  its  height  just  before  unconsciousness  is  reached,  is 
always  of  the  pure  subjective  type.  In  slow  torture  pain 
increases  to  a  maximum  intensity  in  pure  pain,  beyond  which 
there  is  a  gradual  loss  of  intensity  and  consciousness  in  general, 
till  ultimate  failure  of  all  consciousness.  From  the  maximum 
intensity  on  to  the  end,  consciousness  is  entirely  subjective. 
Pleasure  at  its  maximum  attains  only  comparative  subjectivity. 
Such  facts  tend  toward  a  theory  of  mind  which  makes  its 
original  and  fundamental  act  purely  central ;  mind  starts  as  in 
a  germ  which  pushes  outward  till  it  penetrates  space  and  time, 
but  not  in  any  reverse  motion  a  pushing  inward  of  a  series  of 
presentation  forms. 

From  both  an  a  priori  point  of  view  of  the  law  of  self-conser- 
vation, and  also  from  a  brief  survey  of  certain  forms  in  compara- 
tive and  human  psychology,  we  incline  toward  accepting  pure 
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pain  as  the  original  consciousness.  This  is  soon  differentiated 
into  pain  of  excess  and  pain  of  lack  with  the  evolution  of  pure 
pleasure.  Will  exists  throughout  as  sequent  of  feeling.  Much, 
indeed,  is  to  be  done  before  this  theory  of  the  nature  of  mind 
is  either  fully  elucidated  or  completely  proved,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  when  we  consider  mind  as  a  life  function,  we  are 
led  toward  the  doctrine  maintained  in  the  preceding  pages. 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  sensationalism  and  intui- 
tionalism are  both  mistaken  as  to  the  essence  of  mentality. 
Consciousness  is  not,  at  bottom,  any  mode  of  cognition,  either 
as  more  or  less  freely  accomplished  by  a  "mind,"  or  as  more 
or  less  mechanical  impression  from  things ;  but  it  is  primitively 
and  fundamentally  pain  and  pleasure  as  serving  the  organism 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  seems  somewhat  strange  that 
evolutional  psychologists  have  not  generally  set  forth  this 
theory,  but  almost  without  exception  they  are  sensationalists. 
Horwicz  is  the  only  one  whom  I  know  to  have  made  a  survey 
of  feeling  as  primitive  and  simple  fact  of  mind  in  relation  to 
self-conservation,  but  his  discussion  is  mainly  physiological  and 
not  the  introspective  induction  and  deduction  which  I  have 

herein  sketched. 
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[Series  of  Modern  Philosophers.  Edited  by  E.  Hershey 
Sneath,  Ph.D.]  The  Philosophy  of  Spinoza  as  contained  in  the  First, 
Second,  and  Fifth  Parts  of  the  Ethics,  and  in  Extracts  from  the 
Third  and  Fourth.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  and  edited  with 
Notes  by  GEORGE  STUART  FULLERTON,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1892. 
—  pp.  204. 

Every  teacher  of  philosophy  must  have  hailed  with  satisfaction  the 
announcement  that  a  "  Series  of  Modern  Philosophers,"  consisting  of 
selections  from  their  works,  was  to  be  issued  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Dr.  Sneath  of  Yale  University.  As  I  ventured  to  say  in 
the  Preface  to  my  Selections  from  Kant  (which,  by  the  way,  I  am  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  find  included  in  the  Series),  "The  teacher  of 
philosophy  soon  finds  that  a  very  powerful  irritant  is  needed  to  awaken 
his  pupils  from  their  ' dogmatic  slumber.'"  Nor  is  this  process  of 
awakening  likely  to  succeed  if  the  only  means  employed  are  general 
statements  of  philosophical  systems.  No  doubt  the  teacher  who  has  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  history  of  philosophy  may  do  much  even  in  that  way 
to  stimulate  thought  in  his  pupils  ;  but  the  method  of  encouraging  men 
to  trust  to  lectures,  or  histories  of  philosophy,  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  masters  of  thought,  seems  to  me  fatal  to  all  real  philosophical 
insight.  What  is  wanted  is  that  the  student  should  get  his  knowledge  at 
first  hand.  Direct  contact  with  the  mind  of  an  original  thinker  like 
Spinoza  has  a  stimulating  influence  and  a  suggestiveness  that  can  never 
come  from  merely  hearing  what  another  man  has  to  say  about  him.  And 
as  it  is  impossible  to  go  over  the  whole  of  an  author  in  the  class-room, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  study  the  characteristic  passages  in  which  he 
has  set  forth  his  system  of  thought.  No  doubt  even  this  method  is  not 
ideally  perfect,  —  for  an  author  is  best  understood  when  he  is  read  as  a 
whole,  —  but  it  seems  the  best  that  is  practically  available.  Now,  if  the 
books  of  this  series  are  to  be  genuine  instruments  of  philosophical  cul- 
ture, obviously  three  things  are  necessary :  great  care  and  judgment 
must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  passages ;  if  these 
are  in  a  foreign  tongue,  there  must  be  accuracy  and  finish  in  the  transla- 
tions ;  and  the  notes,  if  there  are  any,  must  be  real  aids  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  author. 
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(i)  There  always  will  be  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  with  an  editor's 
selections,  but  I  think  there  is  real  ground  for  saying  that  Professor 
Fullerton  has  not  been  altogether  judicious  in  the  exercise  of  his 
editorial  privilege.  The  extracts  are  entirely  from  the  Ethics.  Now 
the  Ethics,  no  doubt,  contains  the  system  of  Spinoza  in  its  final  form, 
but  from  the  fact  that  Spinoza  chose  to  set  it  forth  ordine  geometrico,  it 
has  the  delusive  air  of  being  a  piece  of  elaborate  dogmatism  built  up 
from  unproved  definitions  and  from  very  questionable  axioms  and  pos- 
tulates. Hence  the  modern  student  who  starts  with  the  Ethics  gets  a 
false  impression  of  Spinoza,  and  indeed  he  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
enter  with  sympathy  and  intelligence  into  his  way  of  thinking.  He  is 
told  that  Spinoza  is  a  great  thinker,  but  he  cannot  understand  the 
process  by  which  this  great  thinker  has  reached  his  results.  The  very 
first  sentence  he  meets  is  an  enigma.  Per  causam  sui  (he  reads) 
intelligo  id  cujus  essentia  involvit  existentiam.  "  Now  what,"  he  says  to 
himself,  "  is  this  causa  sui  ?  what  is  the  essentia  of  a  causa  sui  ?  and 
why  of  this  essentia  is  it  said  that  it  involvit  existentiam  ?"  I  have 
supposed  our  student  to  be  able  to  read  Spinoza  in  the  original ;  but  if 
he  belongs  to  the  class  for  whom  this  book  is  intended,  he  will  have  to 
be  content  with  Mr.  Fullerton's  translation  :  "By  cause  of  itself  I  mean 
that  the  essence  of  which  involves  existence."  If  he  makes  any  sense 
of  this,  he  is  not  the  man  I  take  him  for.  But  even  if  he  had  been 
dealt  with  more  kindly,  and  there  had  been  presented  for  his  considera- 
tion some  such  words  as  these  :  "  I  call  a  thing  self-caused  when  it  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  but  exist,"  even  then  he  would  have  his  diffi- 
culties. The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  the  man  who  starts  with  the  Ethics 
will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  make  any  headway.  But  why  should 
he  start  with  the  Ethics  ?  In  the  De  Intellectus  Emendatione  Spinoza 
has  given  us  a  sort  of  autobiography  of  his  spiritual  development,  in 
which  he  tries  to  explain  how  he  raised  himself  from  the  limited  point 
of  view  of  ordinary  thought  to  the  wider  vision  of  philosophy.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  fit,  and  almost  indispensable,  introduction  to  Spinoza. 
The  De  Intellectus  Emendatione  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been 
given  in  full,  as  also  the  first  thirteen  propositions  of  Part  III  of  the 
Ethics,  together  with  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  first  thirty-eight  propo- 
sitions of  Part  IV. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  speak  highly  of  Mr.  Fullerton's  translations. 
In  a  work  designed  for  the  use  of  students,  and  meant  to  be  self-inter- 
preting, there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  the  form  to  distract  the  reader's 
attention  from  the  thought.  Not  only  should  the  original  be  rendered 
accurately,  but  it  should  be  done  into  idiomatic  English.  The  trans- 
lator, in  other  words,  should  be  so  saturated  with  the  ideas  of  his  author 
that  his  work  shall  seem  to  have  issued  straight  from  the  mint  of  his  own 
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mind.  Professor  Fullerton  apparently  takes  a  different  view.  The 
function  of  a  translator,  he  seems  to  think,  is  to  render  his  author  faith- 
fully, i.e.  word  for  word.  And  so  closely  does  he  adhere  to  this  ideal, 
that  he  even  (p.  25)  translates  hercle  by  its  literal  equivalent  "  by  Her- 
cules." Introduced  in  a  modern  book,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  grave 
discussion  about  the  nature  of  God,  the  unexpected  apparition  of  this 
pagan  demigod  has  rather  a  comic  effect.  Most  translators  would  be 
content  with  "  forsooth,"  or  a  mere  mark  of  exclamation,  or  a  slight 
emphasis  in  the  form  of  sentence ;  but  Professor  Fullerton  has  a  sterner 
conception  of  duty  than  that.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
he  renders  the  simpler  parts  of  the  Ethics :  "  Wherefore  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God  has  been  from  eternity  actual,  and  to  all  eternity  will 
remain  in  the  same  actuality.  And  thus  there  is  established  a  —  at 
least  in  my  opinion  —  far  more  perfect  omnipotence  of  God.  Indeed, 
my  opponents  appear  to  deny  (allow  me  to  speak  plainly)  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God.  For  they  are  forced  to  admit  that  God  apprehends  as 
creatable  an  infinity  of  things  which,  nevertheless,  he  will  never  be  able 
to  create"  (p.  40).  The  art  of  translating  badly  could  hardly  further 
go  than  this.  Not  only  is  the  phrase  "  far  more  perfect  omnipotence  " 
nonsense,  —  the  translator's  nonsense  ;  for  Spinoza  says  nothing  of  the 
kind,  —  but  "a  —  at  least  in  my  opinion  —  far  more  perfect  omnipo- 
tence of  God "  is  as  pretty  a  "  derangement  of  epitaphs  "  as  I  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  *  and  "  apprehending  as  creatable  an  infinity 
of  things  "  does  not  overwhelm  one  by  its  elegance.  The  meaning  of 
Spinoza  would  perhaps  have  been  better  understood  had  the  passage 
been  turned  somewhat  thus  :  "  The  omnipotence  of  God  has  therefore 
been  in  activity  from  all  eternity,  and  to  all  eternity  will  continue  in 
activity.  Thus,  as  I  venture  to  think,  God's  omnipotence  is  placed 
upon  a  very  much  firmer  basis  than  upon  the  view  of  our  opponents ; 
nay,  to  be  quite  frank,  their  doctrine  seems  to  me  to  lead  to  a  complete 
denial  of  God's  omnipotence ;  for  it  forces  them  to  admit  that  God  has 
no  power  to  create  an  infinite  number  of  things  of  which  he  has  a  per- 
fectly clear  idea." 

In  his  translation  of  more  technical  passages  Mr.  Fullerton  is  some- 
times inaccurate,  and  almost  always  inadequate.  For  instance,  defini- 
tion 6  of  Part  I  he  translates  thus  (p.  19)  :  "  By  God  I  mean  a  being 
absolutely  infinite,  that  is,  a  substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes," 
etc.  Now  the  phrase  "  infinite  attributes  "  may  mean  either  (a)  attri- 
butes having  the  quality  of  infinity,  or  (b)  attributes  which  are  infinite 
in  number.  The  latter  is  what  Spinoza  means,  as  is  evident  from  propo- 
sition 9.  Hence  we  should  read  :  "  By  God  I  understand  an  absolutely 
infinite  being,  i.e.  a  substance  consisting  of  an  infinity  of  attributes." 
Again,  the  "  explanation  "  of  definition  8  is  thus  rendered  :  "  For  such 
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existence,  as  eternal  truth,  is  conceived  as  the  essence  of  the  thing." 
This  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  original,  if  indeed  it  means  anything. 
Spinoza's  words  are  :  Talis  enim  existentia  ut  eterna  veritas,  sicut  rei 
existentia,  concipitur  ;  i.e.  "For  this  sort  of  existence  is  just  as  cer- 
tainly conceived  as  an  eternal  truth  as  is  the  nature  of  a  thing."  What 
Spinoza  means  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  "  eternal,"  unlike  the  ex- 
istence of  the  "  temporal,"  follows  from  its  mere  idea  or  definition.  It 
is  an  "eternal" — i.e.  necessary — truth  that  every  man  is  " rational," 
but  not  that  Peter  or  James  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  God  must  exist 
because  it  is  his  very  nature  to  exist.  Thus  the  "  existence  "  (existentia) 
as  well  as  the  " nature  "  (essentia)  of  God  is  an  "eternal  truth." 

Take  another  instance.  "  Proposition  4.  Proof.  Everything  that  is, 
is  either  in  itself  or  in  something  else,  i.e.  besides  the  understanding 
there  is  nothing  but  substances  and  their  modifications.  Besides  the 
understanding,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  by  which  a  plurality  of  things 
could  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  except  substances,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing  (axiom  4),  their  attributes  and  their  modifications." 
If  extra  intellectum  means,  as  the  translator  supposes,  "besides  the 
understanding,"  we  make  Spinoza  say  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  existence:  (i)  understanding,  (2)  substances,  (3)  modifications; 
which  is  absurd,  because  understanding  is  itself  a  "modification." 
Again,  Mr.  Fullerton  makes  Spinoza  say  that  the  attributes  and  modifi- 
cations of  substances  are  identical  with  substances,  which  of  course  is 
not  the  meaning.  Translate  thus  :  "  Whatever  is,  has  its  reality  either 
in  itself  or  in  something  else ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  objective 
existence  but  substances  and  their  affections.  Hence  things  themselves, 
as  contrasted  with  our  conception  of  them,  can  be  distinguished  from 
one  another  only  because  they  differ  as  substances  —  which  is  the  same 
thing  (by  definition  4)  *  as  saying  they  differ  in  their  attributes  —  or 
because  they  differ  as  modifications  of  substances." 

There  is  only  space  for  another  quotation.  "  Wherefore  they  held  it 
as  certain  that  the  judgments  of  the  gods  transcend  in  the  highest  degree 
man's  power  of  comprehension  :  which  would  have  been  an  excellent 
reason  for  truth's  forever  escaping  the  human  race,  if  mathematics,  which 
does  not  deal  with  limits,  but  only  with  the  essences  and  properties  of 
figures,  had  not  shown  men  another  norm  of  truth"  (p.  60).  Here 
Mathesis,  quae  non  circa  fines  .  .  .  versatur  ("  Mathematics,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  final  causes  ")  is  actually  rendered  "mathematics, 
which  does  not  deal  with  limits."  Compare  with  Mr.  Fullerton's  trans- 
lation the  version  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock :  "  The  further  assumption 

1  Mr.  Fullerton,  following  the  reading  of  the  ordinary  text,  gives  axiom  4  as  the 
reference.  The  correction  is  made  in  Van  Vloten  &  Land's  edition,  which  surely  he 
ought  to  have  followed. 
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was  made  that  the  counsels  of  the  gods  were  beyond  human  under- 
standing :  which  cause  would  have  alone  sufficed  to  hide  the  truth  for- 
ever from  mankind,  had  not  the  mathematics,  which  are  concerned  not 
with  designed  ends,  but  only  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  figures, 
made  manifest  to  them  another  pattern  of  truth." 1 

(3)  The  aim  of  notes  to  such  a  volume  as  this  ought  to  be  to  put  the 
student  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  author ;  the  aim,  or  at  least  the 
effect,  of  Mr.  Fullerton's  notes  is  to  suggest  that  the  attempt  to  get  at 
the  author's  point  of  view  must  end  in  failure.  No  doubt  we  are  told 
(p.  200)  that  the  "  thoughtful  student  will  find  in  the  Ethics  a  mine  of 
precious  ore,"  but  this  "  mine  "  the  writer  has  himself  carefully  abstained 
from  working.  In  his  very  first  sentence  he  sounds  a  false  note.  "  Just 
what  Spinoza  meant  by  substance  is  not  clear"  (p.  188).  As  "sub- 
stance "  is  Spinoza,  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Ethics  is 
a  hopeless  riddle.  The  rest  of  Note  i  seems  intended  to  show  that 
nobody  knows  what  Spinoza  understood  by  the  term  "  substance,"  nor 
did  he  clearly  know  himself;  but  probably  he  held  both  the  Neo- 
Platonic  conception  of  it  as  "  Being  without  distinctions,"  and  the  totally 
different  view  that  it  was  simply  "  the  sum  of  the  attributes  "  ;  i.e.  "  the 
sum  total  of  existing  things."  Now,  no  one  who  has  looked  at  things 
through  Spinoza's  eyes  would  admit  that  either  alternative  expressed  his 
thought.  No  doubt  it  may  be  maintained,  and  not  altogether  unfairly, 
that  there  are  elements  in  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  which,  if  they  were 
developed  to  their  logical  consequences,  would  lead  to  the  conception 
of  "  Being  without  distinctions  " ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Spinoza  never  conceived  of  his  Substantia  or  Deus  otherwise  than 
as  a  Being  determined  by  an  infinity  of  predicates.  And  certainly  he 
was  just  as  far  from  regarding  God  as  "the  sum  total  of  existing 
things."  Substance  is  for  Spinoza  that  Reality  which  contains  within 
itself  an  inexhaustible  fulness  that  is  eternally  pouring  itself  forth  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  Nature  and  of  Mind,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  forms 
not  directly  known  to  us.  No  increase  or  diminution  of  its  boundless 
activity  is  possible.  In  the  incessant  changes  of  the  physical  universe 
this  self- evolving  Reality  is  partially  expressed ;  and  as  its  energy  has 
been  outflowing  from  all  eternity,  and  is  unlimited  in  extent,  we  can 
predicate  infinite  Extension  or  Omnipresence  of  it.  So  we  can  attribute 
to  it  an  infinite  Thought,  which  is  partially  manifested  in  the  ideas  that 
are  perpetually  welling  up  in  the  minds  of  all  finite  creatures,  and  reveal- 
ing to  them  dimly  and  imperfectly  the  changes  going  on  in  the  world  of 
nature.  But  though  God  is  thus  present  in  all  the  fluctuations  of  matter 
and  of  mind,  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  merely  the  "  sum  total  of  existing 

1  Pollock's  Spinoza,  p.  350. 
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things."  This  view  is  excluded,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that 
they  contain  in  their  totality  only  a  finite  quantity  of  reality,  while  he 
contains  an  infinite  quantity.  Mr.  Fullerton's  "  either  —  or  "is  there- 
fore too  narrow  to  embrace  the  depth  and  subtlety  of  Spinoza's  thought. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  me  any  more  successful  in  his  attack  on  Spinoza's 
causa  sui.  "  A  thing,"  he  says,  "  can  no  more  be  its  own  cause  than  it 
can  be  its  own  neighbor"  (p.  189).  This  is  a  truly  delightful  piece  of 
crude  realism,  on  a  level  with  the  child's  question,  "Who  made  God?" 
Has  Mr.  Fullerton  ever  asked  himself  what  is  the  cause  of  the  universe 
as  a  whole  ?  If  he  has,  surely  it  has  occurred  to  him  that,  as  the  uni- 
verse has  no  outside,  we  can  only  explain  its  existence,  if  we  use  the 
term  "  cause  "  at  all,  by  saying  that  it  has  no  cause,  or  is  "  self-caused." 
And  this  is  just  what  Spinoza,  in  his  effort  to  find  a  term  fitted  to  express 
his  thought,  has  done.  The  Cartesian  causa  sui  was  there  to  his  hand, 
and  he  freighted  it  with  his  own  deeper  thought,  till  it  creaked  and 
groaned  under  the  unwonted  burden.  All  this  is  hidden  from  Professor 
Fullerton,  who  sees  in  Spinoza's  manipulation  of  the  term  nothing  but 
an  "  endeavor  to  retain  a  relation  between  two  things  where  but  one 
thing  is  assumed  to  exist."  Not  thus  is  a  man  of  Spinoza's  quality 
refuted.  The  only  satisfactory  refutation  of  him  is  that  which  history 
has  pronounced  in  the  evolution  of  his  philosophy  into  a  deeper  and 
wider  system  of  thought. 

It  is  with  great  regret  and  reluctance  that  I  find  myself  forced  to 
express  so  unfavorable  an  opinion  of  this  book.  The  excellence  of  Mr. 
Fullerton's  original  contributions  to  philosophy  had  led  me  to  expect 
something  very  different ;  and  I  can  only  suppose  that  in  a  rash  moment 
he  undertook  to  edit  an  author  with  whom  he  was  unfamiliar  and  with 
whose  philosophy  his  realistic  habits  of  thought  unfit  him  to  sympathize. 

JOHN  WATSON. 


The  Philosophy  of  Reid,  as  contained  in  the  "Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense"  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Selected  Notes.  By  E.  HERSHEY  SNEATH,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  [Series  of  Modern  Philosophers.] 
New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1892.  — pp.  vii,  367. 

This  volume  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs, 
in  not  being  a  presentation  of  the  views  of  its  author  "  in  extracts," 
but  simply  an  .edition  of  one  of  his  works.  That  Reid  deserves  a  place 
in  a  "  Series  of  Modern  Philosophers  "  will  hardly  be  questioned  in  Brit- 
ain or  America,  nor  will  the  wisdom  of  the  editor's  choice  of  the 
Inquiry  as  Reid's  characteristic  and  most  stimulating  work  be  doubted. 
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As  an  easy  introduction  to  philosophical  speculation,  this  treatise  is 
specially  valuable,  while  the  large  proportion  of  its  space  devoted  to 
psychology  gives  it  a  certain  scientific  utility.  In  addition  to  Reid's 
text,  the  most  important  of  .Hamilton's  notes  are  retained,  as  well  as 
an  abridgment  of  his  index.  The  editor's  own  contribution  to  the 
volume  consists  of  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  a  good  bibliography,  and 
an  introduction  in  two  chapters,  dealing  respectively  with  "  the  relation 
of  Reid's  philosophy  to  its  philosophical  antecedents,"  and  with  "the 
influence  of  Reid's  philosophy  upon  subsequent  philosophic  thought." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  characterize  a  philosophical  standpoint  or 
system  in  its  historical  "setting,"  within  such  narrow  limits  as  those 
to  which  Dr.  Sneath  has  confined  himself  in  this  introduction  (fifty 
pages).  Reid's  philosophy  is,  both  on  it3  critical  and  constructive 
sides  an  epistemology,  and,  more  specifically,  a  theory  of  perception. 
Negatively,  it  is  an  "  answer  to  Hume,"  and  takes  the  form  of  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  "  ideal  theory "  inherited  by  Hume  from  his  prede- 
cessors. The  development  of  this  theory,  accordingly,  is  first  traced, 
and  clearly  enough,  considering  the  brevity  of  Dr.  Sneath's  sketches. 
Perhaps  the  account  of  Hume  is  least  successful.  The  leading  distinction 
between  "  relations  of  ideas  "  and  "  matters  of  fact "  is  not  brought  out 
with  sufficient  clearness  or  emphasis,  and  throughout  this  part  Dr. 
Sneath  would  have  done  better  to  follow,  more  closely  the  lines  of 
Hume's  own  exposition.  In  such  a  sketch  of  the  development  of 
philosophy  prior  to  Hume,  it  would  also  have  been  well  to  indicate  the 
existence  and  operation,  implicitly  at  least,  of  Reid's  own  principle  of 
"  Common  Sense,"  in  the  "Judgment "  of  Locke's  Fourth  Book  and  the 
"  Reflection  "  of  his  Second,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Notion  "  and  "  Sugges- 
tion "  of  Berkeley's  Principles  and  the  "  Idea  "  of  his  Siris. 

Dr.  Sneath  considers  at  some  length  the  legitimacy  of  Hamilton's 
interpretation  of  Reid's  Natural  Realism.  The  real  difficulty  of  the 
question  arises,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  Hamilton's  constant  problem 
of  the  mediate  or  immediate  character  of  Perception  was  not  Reid's 
main  problem  at  all,  and  that  by  insisting  upon  reading  his  own  problem 
into  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  Hamilton  has  helped  to  hinder  the  true 
understanding  of  the  latter.  Reid's  bete  noire,  like  Kant's,  was  the 
Sensationalism  or  psychological  "  atomism  "  of  Locke  and  his  successors, 
their  doctrine  of  the  "  loose,"  separate,  or  "  simple  "  idea,  and  the 
instrument  of  its  destruction  was  his  own  central  principle  of  "  natural 
suggestion  "  or  "  common  sense."  It  is  here  that  we  discover  the  real 
merit  and  originality  of  Reid's  philosophy,  and  recognize  his  kinship 
with  Kant  himself.  The  space  devoted  by  Dr.  Sneath  to  the  Hamil- 
tonian  discussion  might  with  advantage  have  been  given  to  the  exposition 
of  this,  the  characteristic  and  important  side  of  Reid's  epistemology. 
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The  second  chapter  of  the  introduction  traces  the  subsequent  fortunes 
of  Reid's  philosophy  in  Britain,  France,  and  America.  Special  promi- 
nence is  here  again  given  to  Hamilton,  whom  the  editor  styles  "the 
ablest  exponent  and  special  defender  of  the 'Scottish  realism,"  an  "  appre- 
ciation" which,  after  Mill's  Examination  and  Dr.  Stirling's  Hamilton 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  is  a  little  unguarded.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  important  and  interesting  development  of  Reid's  principle 
by  Professor  Campbell  Fraser,  in  his  insistence  upon  the  ultimate  philo- 
sophical necessity  of  a  faith  which,  if  unreasoned  or  only  in  part  rea- 
soned out  to  logical  coherence,  is,  none  the  less,  of  the  essence  of  reason. 

JAMES  SETH. 


Idee  und  Perception.  Eine  erkenntniss-theoretische  Untersuchung 
aus  Descartes.  Von  KASIMIR  TWARDOWSKI.  Wien,  Carl  Konegen, 
1892.  —  pp.  46. 

This  little  pamphlet  will  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  stu- 
dents of  Descartes.  Either  a  very  important  point  of  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  has  been  overlooked,  or  the  author  may  be  accused  of  reading 
his  own  thoughts  into  a  system  which  he  intends  to  interpret.  At  any 
rate,  the  testimony  adduced  justifies  a  rehearing  of  the  case. 

The  criterion  of  truth  is,  according  to  Descartes,  the  clara  et  distincta 
perceptio.  Perception  is  neither  an  act  of  ideation  nor  the  idea  itself, 
but  the  subjective  act  of  apprehension  (  Wahrnehmung) .  A  perception 
is  clear  which  is  present  and  manifest  to  an  attentive  mind,  it  is  distinct 
in  so  far  as  it  is  marked  off  from  all  other  perceptions.  These  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  only  by  the  perceptio  ab  intellects  or,  as  we  should  say, 
inner  perception.  Such  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  is  an  evident 
one,  the  cause  of  a  true  judgment.  Now,  the  terms  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness, when  defining  the  idea,  are  not  employed  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  the  former  case.  An  idea  is  distinct  when  it  is  accurately  marked 
off  from  other  ideas,  clear  when  it  contains  its  essential  property. 
Descartes'  use  of  the  phrase  "clear  and  distinct  idea"  is  synonymous 
with  what  modern  logic  calls  notion  (Begriff) .  The  clear  and  distinct 
perception  is  the  cause  of  the  validity  of  a  judgment,  whereas  the  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  of  an  idea  are  only  conditions  of  the  judgment's 
correctness. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  accept  the  interpretation 
offered  by  M.  Twardowski.  The  fact  that  Descartes  sometimes  uses 
the  terms  intelligere  and  concipere  interchangeably  with  percipere  will  no 
doubt  be  instanced  as  an  objection  against  confining  the  principle  of 
truth  to  the  inner  perception.  Still,  the  latter  verb  occurs  more  fre- 
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quently  than  the  others,  and  in  the  meaning  given  to  it  by  the  author 
appears  to  express  the  philosopher's  thought  most  clearly.  No  knowl- 
edge, Descartes  holds,  is  more  certain  than  the  existence  of  a  thinking 
subject,  and  this  is  based  on  such  an  immediate  perception  or  intuition. 
On  this  truth  as  the  fundamental  proposition  the  whole  chain  of  reason- 
ing is  based ;  every  succeeding  deduction  must  stand  the  test  of  the 
criterion,  if  it  is  to  have  any  validity  whatever.  I  also  mention  the 
Cartesian  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  as  bearing  out  M.  Twar- 
dowski's  statement.  If  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  the  idea  formed 
the  criterion,  the  mere  presence  in  the  mind  of  such  an  idea  of  God 
would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  his  reality.  But  Descartes'  proof  is  not 
merely  ontological,  it  is  anthropological.  There  is  present  in  the  soul 
an  idea  of  God,  which  possesses  more  reality  than  all  other  ideas.  It 
is  clearly  manifest  that  everything  must  have  its  cause,  and  that  the 
efficient  cause  must  have  at  least  as  much  reality  as  the  effect.  There- 
fore God  exists  (Med.  Ill,  Pr.  ph.,  I,  §  17).  In  the  entire  chain  of 
reasoning  no  proposition  is  accepted  as  true  unless  it  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  regula  generalis. 

M.  Twardowski's  book  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  short.  In  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  distinction  which  has  been  almost  universally  ignored,  he  brings 
us  much  nearer  to  a  clear  understanding  of  Cartesian  epistemology  than 
we  were  before. 

FRANK  THILLY. 


La  Philosophic  du  Sticle.     Criticisme,  Positivisme,  Evolution- 
isme.     Par  E.  DE  ROBERTY.     Paris,  Alcan,  1891.  —  pp.  234. 

This  volume  forms  the  natural  sequel  to  the  author's  volumes  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy,  and  The  Metaphysic  and  Psychology 
of  the  Unknowable.  It  is  also  intended  to  be  introductory  to  two 
already  partially  accomplished  works,  one  bearing  on  the  metaphysic 
and  psychology  of  the  knowable,  and  the  other  on  the  monism  which 
has  been  the  chimerical  pursuit  of  philosophers  of  all  ages. 

M.  de  Roberty  thinks  that  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century 
can  be  reduced  to  the  three  forms  of  Criticism,  Positivism,  and  Evolu- 
tionism. He  suggests  that  the  origin  of  Criticism  is  to  be  found  in 
Idealism,  as  critical  philosophy  arrives  at  idealities  or  abstractions  such 
as  the  Infinite.  The  origin  of  Positivism  is  to  be  sought  in  Materialism 
as  the  dogmatic  reaction  against  Idealism ;  and  the  origin  of  Evolu- 
tionism is  to  be  sought  in  Sensationalism  which,  in  the  hands  of  physi- 
ologists and  empiricists,  led  to  excursions  into  biolqgical  science.  As 
to  this,  one  would  wish  that  the  author  had  done  Criticism  the  justice 
of  regarding  it  as  predisposed  against  the  excesses  of  all  dogmatic 
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philosophy,  whether  materialistic  or  idealistic.  The  modern  upholders 
of  the  critical  idea  of  philosophy,  if  they  insist  on  anything,  insist  on 
the  radical  difference  between  the  critical  and  historical  method  of 
philosophising.  We  shall  see  that  it  is  just  M.  de  Roberty's  tendency 
to  treat  all  philosophy  as  merely  a  historical  phenomenon,  which  makes 
the  reader  feel  that  his  book  is  illuminative  and  expository  rather  than 
convincing  and  judicial. 

What  M.  de  Roberty  charges  philosophers  of  our  own  and  of  all  time 
with  doing  is  the  confusing  of  philosophy  with  special  science.  He 
certainly  succeeds  in  showing  that  there  has  been  very  much  of  this, 
and  also  that  the  reigning  conceptions  of  philosophy  are  influenced 
by  this  illusory  idea.  Science  gradually  absorbs  ground  from  philoso- 
phy which  too  long  and  too  often  simply  built  illusory  hypotheses  on 
the  unexplored  regions  of  sense ;  physics  and  biology  are  both  realms 
which  science  took  from  philosophy  by  offering  an  exact  instead  of  a 
hypothetical  treatment  of  them,  and  psychology  too  is  now  on  the  way 
to  becoming  an  exact  science.  In  the  means,  in  short,  that  philosophy 
has  used  to  attain  the  philosophical  end  —  that  of  finality  in  our  con- 
ceptions —  it  has  been  wrong ;  the  methods  leading  to  an  analytic 
knowledge  of  nature  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  synthetic  knowledge. 
M.  de  Roberty  of  course  does  not  imagine  that  philosophy  can  be 
independent  of  science ;  he  holds,  he  says,  to  the  idea  of  the  general 
equivalence  of  science  and  philosophy,  while  disbelieving  altogether  in 
the  equivalence  of  the  philosophical  and  scientific  constructions  of  the 
world  as  they  have  appeared  in  history.  The  true  scientific  philosophy 
has  not  yet  arisen,  because  there  are  yet  gaps  in  the  whole  of  knowledge. 

Are  we  then  to  hold  that  only  a  completed  science  can  be  a  complete 
philosophy  ?  We  are  apt  to  ask  this  in  reading  the  book,  for  our  author 
is  always  able  to  point  out  that  such  and  such  a  state  of  science  results 
in  such  and  such  a  conception  of  the  world ;  indeed,  he  calls  this  fact 
the  supreme  law  of  philosophical  evolution.  The  strength  of  the  book 
lies  in  its  successful  presentation  of  the  evolution  of  nineteenth  century 
philosophy  in  its  relation  to  the  history  and  problem  of  philosophy  in 
general,  and  in  the  criticism  it  offers  especially  of  Positivism  and  of 
Evolution.  M.  de  Roberty's  real  idea  of  philosophy  is  that  it  ought  to 
banish  from  its  sphere  all  special  problems,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
general  systematization  of  the  sciences  or  their  co-ordination  in  view  of 
a  single  end :  a  single  integral  conception  of  the  world  would  be  a  final 
conception,  and  the  conception  of  finality  should  lose  its  old  teleological 
signification.  We  are  still  to-day  in  the  theological  phase  of  thinking, 
and  cannot  immediately  hope  to  find  the  scientific  philosophy ;  modern 
agnosticism  is  a  sleeping  stage  of  thought.  Philosophy  will  be  a  system- 
atic arrangement  of  the  teaching  of  science  without  the  use  of  hypoth- 
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eses  ;  induction  in  philosophy,  indeed,  will  preclude  the  use  of  hypotheses. 
It  is  the  philosophical  development,  though,  that  on  the  whole  interests 
M.  de  Roberty  rather  than  the  idea  of  a  scientific  metaphysic.  Instead, 
he  tells  us,  of  admitting  the  immediate  action  of  the  whole  of  positive 
science  on  the  conceptions  of  the  world,  the  majority  of  modern  thinkers 
hold  that  one  mere  minimal  part  of  our  knowledge  —  the  theory  of  cogni- 
tion —  suffices  to  explain  the  march  of  the  philosophical  development. 
This  results  from  the  notorious  imperfection  of  social  studies.  Intellectual 
evolution  can  never  really  be  considered  apart  from  the  conditions  which 
constitute  what  we  call  a  society.  Society  draws  from  its  own  bosom  the 
persistent  causes  of  its  own  development  and  change.  The  hierarchy 
of  conceptions  which  is  actually  evolved  consists  in  the  four  orders  of 
knowledge :  knowledge  scientific,  knowledge  philosophic,  knowledge 
aesthetic,  and  knowledge  practical  or  technical  —  science,  philosophy, 
art,  industry ;  into  these  four  phases  of  evolution  does  intellectual  evolu- 
tion resolve  itself.  In  this  connection  M.  de  Roberty  sharply  criticises 
Comte's  law  of  the  three  stages  of  thought.  M.  de  Roberty's  notion  of 
the  end  of  philosophy  being  the  union  of  finality  and  causality,  is  emi- 
nently suggestive  as  a  description  of  the  ultimate  coincidence  of  abstract 
reflection  and  of  scientific  investigation  which  human  knowledge  ought 
to  aim  at.  One  wishes,  though,  that  he  had  helped  the  reader  more  by 
making  use,  say,  of  the  distinction  between  the  form  and  the  content  of 
philosophy  or  of  a  philosophy.  As  to  content,  a  philosophy  can  never 
be  more  than  a  systematization  of  the  knowledge  of  a  given  epoch,  but 
formally  regarded  philosophy  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  down  not  an  abso- 
lute system,  but  the  outlines  of  such  a  system.  One  feels  somehow  that 
the  author  has  not  defined  sharply  enough  the  standard  by  which  all 
philosophical  development  can  be  estimated  as  a  thing  in  itself,  even 
although  no  one  would  wish  to  separate  that  development  from  the 
general  development  of  man  or  society  by  which  it  is  influenced  and 
which  it  influences.  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  thought  of  our  time  and  evinces  a  masterly  grasp  and  knowledge 
of  philosophical  problems  and  philosophical  history. 

W.  CALDWELL. 

Das  Wahrnehmungsproblem,  vom  Standpunkte  des  Physikers,  des 
Physiologen  und  des  Philosophen.  Beitrage  zur  Erkenntnistheorie 
und  empirischen  Psychologic.  By  Dr.  HERMANN  SCHWARZ.  Leipzig, 
Duncker  &  Humblot,  1892.  — pp.  408. 

The  problem  of  perception  offers  three  remarkable  features  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  physicist,  physiologist,  and  psychologist  respect- 
ively. The  first  finds  that  the  sequences  of  the  non- material  world  of 
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tones  and  colors  can  be  derived  with  great  precision  from  the  laws  of 
mechanical  processes,  like  the  vibrations  of  material  particles  of  air  and 
ether.  The  second  finds  that  whatever  stimulus  is  applied  to  a  sensory 
nerve,  the  nerve  always  reacts  with  the  same  sort  of  sensation,  and 
conversely,  that  if  the  same  stimulus  affects  different  nerves,  the  sensa- 
tions will  belong  to  different  senses.  The  psychologist,  lastly,  finds  that 
all  the  data  of  sense  are  instinctively  and  invariably  referred  to  external 
existences,  and  never  to  the  observer's  internal  condition.  Not  one  of 
these  facts  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  reduction  of  the  brilliancy 
and  variety  of  tones  and  colors  to  the  mechanical  processes  of  atoms  is 
surprising.  But  after  agreeing  to  it,  it  is  no  less  surprising  to  discovej: 
the  specific  physiological  functions  of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  to  find 
that  this  does  not  invalidate  the  physicist's  calculations.  Lastly,  it 
remains  a  mystery  how  consciousness  obtains  a  knowledge  of  any  exist- 
ence external  to  itself.  Moreover,  the  simplest  explanations  of  these 
several  facts  are  in  conflict.  We  cannot  call  sense  impressions  effects  of 
general  mechanical  processes,  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  effects  of  the 
special  constitution  of  the  organs  ;  we  cannot  call  them  the  latter  if  they 
are  objective  existences  alien  to  consciousness.  Hence  the  difficulty 
which  Dr.  Schvvarz  proposes  to  solve,  and  hence  also  the  threefold 
division  of  his  subject. 

He  starts  from  natural  ("naiVe")  realism  as  the  basis  of  all  the 
scientific  theories.  In  it  he  distinguishes  a  metaphysical  assertion  and  a 
methodological  procedure,  which  are  really  independent  of  each  other. 
The  procedure  asserts  three  dogmas,  (i)  It  regards  touch  as  the 
primary  sense,  and  its  data  as  informing  us  of  the  real  nature  of  things, 
and  interprets  the  deliverances  of  the  other  senses  with  reference  to 
touch.  This  privileged  position  of  the  data  of  touch  is  due  to  their 
relative  permanence,  while  those  of  the  other  senses  are  secondary, 
because  variable.  (2)  Of  these  variable  data,  those  which  are  presented 
under  the  customary  conditions  of  observation  are  regarded  as  inform- 
ing us  of  the  properties  of  things,  continuing  to  exist  unperceived,  while 
unwonted  and  abnormal  impressions  are  treated  as  transitory  appear- 
ances. (3)  Permanent  alterations  in  the  "  properties  "  of  things  are 
explained  by  causation  —  as  effects  of  the  action  of  other  things  with- 
out the  recognition  of  any  interaction.  Such  is  the  method  whereby 
natural  realism  supports  its  metaphysical  assertion  of  external  things 
independent  of  our  consciousness. 

The  physicist  transforms  the  world  as  constituted  by  natural  realism 
by  a  method  of  his  own.  (i)  Remaining  under  the  influence  of  the 
realistic  dogma  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  tangible,  he  reduces  the 
"  properties  "  of  things  to  mechanical  processes  and  regards  them  as 
the  signs  of  the  latter. 
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This  method  is  independent  of  his  metaphysic,  which  is  substantially 
that  of  Locke,  and  distinguishes  between  the  properties  of  matter  which 
are  primary  and  given  by  the  objects  of  touch,  and  those  which  are 
secondary  like  sounds  and  colors,  and  subjective,  i.e.  effects  of  the 
motions  of  atoms,  etc.,  on  consciousness.  This  assertion  leads  to  a  con- 
flict with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  since  the  physical 
forces  are  already  equated  in  the  motions  of  the  atoms,  and  the  soul, 
therefore,  must  create  the  subjective  colors,  tones,  etc.,  out  of  nothing. 

But  this  subordination  of  the  data  of  the  other  senses  to  those  of 
touch  is  a  practically  convenient  method  of  treating  them,  rather  than  a 
valid  derivation,  and  makes  the  generation  of  the  qualitative  differences 
of  the  senses  from  the  quantitative  differences  of  atomic  vibrations,  etc., 
incomprehensible.  This  difficulty  is  created  by  ignoring  the  psycho- 
logical co-ordination  of  the  various  senses.  In  the  order  of  knowledge, 
moreover,  tones  and  colors  are  prior  to  atomic  and  ethereal  vibrations. 
Lastly,  it  is  on  evolutionist  grounds  improbable,  that  if  vibrations  devoid 
of  color,  light,  and  temperature  had  been  the  original  fact,  they  would 
have  been  so  variously  transformed  by  the  senses. 

Hence,  as  a  matter  of  metaphysics,  the  physicist  has  either  to  become 
an  idealist  and  admit  the  subjectivity  of  the  data  of  touch  also,  or  to 
assert  the  objectivity  also  of  sounds  and  colors.  The  latter  view  is  more 
natural,  and  harmonizes  with  the  method  of  physics,  if  a  parallelism 
between,  e.g.  vibrations  and  colors  is  substituted  for  the  causation  of  the 
second  by  the  first. 

The  second  realistic  dogma,  that  reality  belongs  only  to  the  normal 
appearances  of  things,  leads  the  physicist  to  assert  the  dependence  of 
some  sounds,  colors,  etc.,  on  the  physiological  condition  of  the  organs 
of  sight,  hearing,  etc.,  in  order  to  account  for  abnormal  appearances 
like  after-images,  fused  tones,  etc.  Science  cannot  ignore  them  simply 
because  they  are  practically  unimportant,  and  so  physiology  is  appealed 
to.  Thus  the  physiological  treatment  of  perception  is  throughout  based 
on  the  physical  explanation  which  it  supplements,  and  so  admits  neither 
of  a  special  physiological  method  nor  of  a  metaphysic.  These  points 
are  treated  in  a  very  detailed  and  complicated  discussion,  which  shows 
that  physical  explanations  will  go  much  further  in  physiology  than  has 
generally  been  admitted,  and  that  the  assertion  of  peculiar  and  specific 
physiological  activities  of  the  sense  organs  is  untenable.  Nevertheless, 
the  physical  theory  fails  to  explain,  e.g.  the  dimness  of  indirectly  seen 
objects  (for  which  a  psychological  explanation  must  be  adduced)  and 
can  provide  no  satisfactory  theory  of  color.  In  the  last  resort  this  failure 
is  due  to  the  defects  of  the  mechanical  theory  itself. 

The  inference  from  all  this  is  that  the  metaphysic,  though  not  the 
method,  of  physical  science  has  broken  down.  But  on  the  other  hand 
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the  metaphysic,  if  not  the  methodology,  of  natural  realism  may  be  main- 
tained. Psychologically,  realism  is  tenable  ;  for  ( i )  pure  sensations,  as 
yet  unassociated  and  unrelated,  must  underlie  all  psychic  combination ; 
(2)  externality  is  an  original  datum  in  sensation.  Philosophically,  an 
abandonment  of  realism  is  not  necessitated  by  the  objections  of  idealism. 
These  objections  Dr.  Schwarz  discusses  upon  the  old  lines  of  the  thing- 
in-itself,  which  he  will  not  permit  his  opponents  to  disclaim  (pp.  385  ff.), 
but  hardly  so  as  to  convince  one  that  he  has  fully  appreciated  their 
strength.  The  book  concludes  with  a  declaration  (p.  406)  that  it  is 
best  and  simplest  to  regard  perception  as  an  ultimate  process  which 
does  not  admit  of  further  analysis,  and  leads  to  a  trustworthy,  though 
not  complete,  cognition  of  an  existence  independent  of  consciousness. 

From  the  philosophic  point  of  view  the  chief  merit  of  Dr.  Schwarz's 
learned  book  seems  to  lie  in  the  fulness  of  the  illustration  it  affords  of  the 
scientific  inadequacy  of  the  obsolete  metaphysic  which  still  serves  as  the 
working  theory  on  which  scientific  procedure  is  based.  And  considering 
the  practical  purpose  and  mutual  isolation,  which  have  so  long  prevailed 
in  the  physical  sciences,  their  inconsistencies  and  inadequacies  will  seem 
pardonable.  Still  Dr.  Schwarz  has  done  good  service  by  pointing  out 
these  difficulties  specifically  and  in  detail.  We  may  thank  him  also  for 
his  admission  \h&\,z.  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  direction  of 
a  comprehensive  idealistic  metaphysic,  all  the  more  if  his  own  proposal  of 
a  reversion  to  primitive  realism  should  prove  unacceptable.  His  delusion 
on  this  subject  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  substituted 
for  the  actual  opinions  of  the  "plain  man"  with  all  their  grotesque  crudity, 
an  expurgated  version  thereof,  which  philosophers  have  constructed  for 
purposes  of  convenience  in  academic  discussion,  and  entitled  "  Natural 
Realism,"  much  as  they  have  constructed  the  two  varieties  of  "  subject- 
ive idealism  "  which  Dr.  Schwarz  ascribes  to  Berkeley  and  Fichte.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  plain  man's  view  is  very  different  from  Dr.  Schwarz's 
realism,  and  ten  times  more  inconsistent  and  incoherent  than  the 
physicist's  view  which  is  developed  from  it.  And  though  our  author's 
view  is  enabled  to  maintain  some  degree  of  coherence,  until  it  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  all  the  facts,  and  asked,  e.g.  to  explain  what  is  the  reality 
perceived  in  dreams  or  in  the  hallucinations  and  illusions  of  delirium 
(what  can  the  doctrine  of  the  non-deceptiveness  of  the  senses  make  of 
such  facts?)  a  final  collapse  seems  inevitable  as  soon  as  criticism  is 
directed  upon  it  in  its  turn.  It  would  hardly  be  necessary  even  to  ask 
what  is  meant  by  "  independent  of,  or  external  to  "  consciousness.  The 
truth  seems  rather  to  be,  that  the  effort  to  understand  the  universe  starts 
much  further  back  than  Dr.  Schwarz's  pseudo-natural  realism,  in  a  chaos 
where  fact,  illusion,  and  fancy  are  not  yet  distinguished,  and  where  there 
is  as  yet  no  pretence  at  coherence.  This  amorphous  mass  of  primitive 
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perplexity  is  overlaid  with  successive  strata  of  metaphysical  interpreta- 
tion, and  these  deposits  will  go  on  with  growing  precision  and  refinement 
until  a  completely  congruous  account  of  all  the  facts  is  reached.  But 
though  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  foundations  on  which  we  must 
build,  and  of  the  primary  data  our  solutions  must  satisfy,  the  truth  surely 
lies  ahead  of  us  and  not  behind  us. 

F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER. 


Die  Bedeutung  der  theologischen  Vorstellungen  fiir  die  Ethik. 
Von  Dr.  WILHELM  PASZKOWSKI.  Berlin,  Mayer  &  Miiller,  1891. — 
pp.  v,  92. 

This  work  is  in  the  main  historical,  the  sources  being  Waitz,  Pfleiderer, 
Zeller,  R£ville,  and  the  other  well-known  writers  on  the  history  of  relig- 
ion. The  first  part  deals  with  those  conceptions  of  the  Godhead 
which  in  the  various  religions  tend  to  produce  moral  conduct ;  the 
second  investigates  the  influence  of  the  dogmatic  and  ritual  elements 
upon  moral  conduct. 

In  the  nature-religions,  morality  and  religion  are  not  connected. 
They  become  fused  with  the  development  of  civilization.  The  Egyp- 
tian religion  introduces  the  conception  of  a  moral  order  and  righteous- 
ness which  the  gods  maintain.  A  further  impulse  to  morality  was 
given  by  the  elaboration  at  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  idea  of 
future  life  and  retribution.  Brahmanism  makes  a  systematic  application 
of  theology  to  life,  and  consequently  leaves  no  place  for  morality.  The 
Iranian  peoples,  on  the  contrary,  brought  religion  into  the  service  of  an 
active  morality ;  theirs  was  a  religion  of  pure  morals,  a  religion  of 
struggle,  of  joy  in  activity ;  but  like  all  state  religions,  it  suffered  from 
the  enthronement  of  forms  and  ceremonies.  Buddhism  contains  a  deep 
moral  element.  In  emphasizing  the  suffering  of  the  world,  it  brings  to 
the  forefront  of  consciousness  the  duty  of  benevolence.  Greek  re- 
ligion contributed  less  to  morality  than  did  political  life.  Besides,  the 
Greeks  judged  everything  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint,  the  good  being 
the  beautiful,  and  the  bad  the  ugly.  Roman  religion  had  a  purely 
practical  utilitarian  tendency,  and  consequently  contributed  little  to  the 
growth  of  pure  morality. 

Passing  now  from  polytheistic  to  monotheistic  religions,  —  and 
Nagelsbach  has  observed  that  the  search  for  the  one  God  was  the  living 
pulse  in  the  entire  religious  development  of  antiquity,  —  the  author 
finds  that  among  the  people  of  Israel,  the  relation  of  morality  to 
religion  presents  an  altogether  different  aspect.  Every  moral  act  is 
religious,  and  ought  to  conform  to  the  righteous  and  holy  will  of  God. 
According  to  Mohammedanism,  man  derived  his  entire  worth  from  his 
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relation  to  Allah ;  but  as  Allah  is  generally  conceived  as  an  arbitrary 
despot,  no  moral  significance  attaches  to  the  relation.  In  Christianity 
morality  acquires  its  deepest  foundation.  The  conception  of  a  divine 
love  embracing  all  humanity,  taken  along  with  the  love  of  one's  neigh- 
bor, gives  every  moral  act  a  religious  character. 

The  religious  impediments  to  morality  the  author  finds  in  superstition, 
asceticism,  cult,  and  dogma.  The  work  as  a  whole  shows  little  origi- 
nality, but  it  is  an  orderly  and  useful  summary  of  the  facts. 

J.  G.  S. 

Ethical  Worth:  A  Study  as  to  the  Basis  of  Ethics.  By  ARTHUR 
FAIRBANKS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Dartmouth  College.  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Caledonian  Press,  C.  M.  Stone  &  Co.  —  pp.  55. 

This  is  a  thesis  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
The  author's  first  result  is  :  "  Feeling  is  the  universal  basis  and  form  of 
all  judgments  of  worth.  This  applies,  first,  to  sense,  then  to  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  activities.  The  feeling  of  our  own  worth  (man's 
worth)  is  the  basis  of  all  judgments  of  worth,  and  this  worth  is  primarily 
in  the  will  (man's  central  activity)."  It  is  then  shown  that  the  moral 
judgment  is  of  social  origin.  The  first  unconscious  standard  of  judg- 
ment is  one's  own  pleasure.  Other  standards  are  custom  and  religious 
rites,  but  the  moral  judgment  ultimately  implies  an  internal  standard ; 
and  this,  it  is  asserted,  is  not  pleasure,  but  character.  This  leads  to  a 
discussion  of  utilitarian  and  evolutionary  ethics,  in  which  there  is  noth- 
ing very  new  or  striking.  The  remainder  of  the  thesis  (pp.  38-51) 
contains  an  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  the  conception  of  ethical  worth 
to  virtue,  duty,  and  the  good,  besides  some  reflections  on  self-sacrifice 
and  self-assertion  and  on  ethical  methods.  The  work  suffers  from 
scrappiness,  too  many  problems  having  been  touched  to  admit  of  any 
one  being  sounded  within  the  limits  prescribed. 

J.  G.  S. 

The  Elements  of  Politics.  By  HENRY  SIDGWICK.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1891.  —  pp.  viii,  623. 

It  seems  a  misfortune  that  such  books  as  this  one  of  Mr.  Sidgwick  on 
The  Elements  of  Politics  are  not  more  generally  read.  The  great  body 
of  our  voters,  even  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens  who  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  students  of  politics,  read,  in  the  main,  what  things  have 
been  done  and  are  doing  in  politics.  They  get  their  ideas  of  what 
ought  to  be  done,  only  with  reference  to  specific  measures.  In  these 
cases,  they  are  compelled  usually  to  accept .  the  short-sighted  view  of 
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some  politician  who,  however  honest  he  may  be,  is  so  interested  in  his 
own  plans  and  methods  that  he  has  no  clear  oversight  of  the  broad  field 
of  political  action.  How  much  better  and  more  profitable  it  would  be 
if  with  these  practical  views  they  could  get  and  could  keep  in  mind 
some  general  ideas  upon  the  nature  and  methods  of  government  that 
have  been  thought  out  by  so  sane  and  temperate  a  thinker  as  is  Mr. 
Sidgwick  ! 

This  book  aims  to  give,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  a  discussion  of 
the  "  chief  general  considerations  that  enter  into  the  rational  discus- 
sion of  political  questions  in  modern  states."  The  author  wishes  us  to 
get  in  mind,  so  far  as  possible,  the  ideals  toward  which  we  should  look 
as  legislators  and  as  citizens.  It  is  not  enough  to  consider  things  as 
they  are  :  we  must  also,  in  considering  man  as  he  is  in  a  civilized  state, 
see  what  ought  to  be  in  government,  in  order  that  man  may  readily 
work  toward  his  own  welfare,  and  thus  toward  the  advancement  of  civ- 
ilization. As  is  to  be  expected  from  one  who  says  that  his  "  general 
view  of  politics  was  originally  derived  from  the  writings  of  Bentham  and 
J.  S.  Mill,"  and  who  has  in  good  part  rested  upon  Bentham  in  his  con- 
clusions, while  the  point  of  view  is  ethical,  it  is  distinctively  utilitarian. 
What  the  state  ought  to  do,  means  what  it  ought  to  do  to  promote  the 
general  happiness  of  the  citizens. 

The  method  of  such  a  work  must  be,  of  course,  not  historical,  but,  in 
the  main,  psychological ;  and  the  conclusions  rest  upon  the  nature  of 
man  as  he  is  seen  to  be  in  the  most  civilized  states  of  to-day.  Reason- 
ing chiefly  from  these  premises  of  man's  nature,  the  author  is  too  able 
and  careful  a  man  to  think  that  his  conclusions  are  directly  applicable 
to  any  one  society  of  to-day,  or  that  they  are  more  than  ideals  toward 
which  we  may  work.  Though,  for  example,  he  suggests  that  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  voters  in  government  is  desirable  to  settle  a  dis- 
agreement that  has  resulted  in  a  deadlock  between  two  legislative  cham- 
bers, he  would  hardly  be  ready  to  advocate  a  hasty  application  of  this 
principle  in  Congress  to-day  in  order  to  settle  the  tariff  controversy. 
He  thinks  that  the  term  of  office  of  a  representative  in  the  Legislature 
should  be  from  five  to  seven  years.  We  might  not  agree  with  him  on 
this  point ;  but  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  that  is  soon 
to  be  held  in  New  York  ought  not  to  neglect  a  consideration  of  the 
reasons  that  he  gives  for  his  opinion,  and  should  see  how  far  such  rea- 
sons are  valid  in  this  state  at  the  present  time,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  applicable. 

The  book,  as  is  logical,  considers  first  the  scope  and  methods  and 
fundamental  conceptions  of  government,  its  specific  acts  of  intervention 
in  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  the  righting  of  wrongs,  the  maintenance 
of  the  governmental  organs,  the  conduct  of  business  with  other  states, 
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etc.,  and  then  afterward  takes  up  in  some  detail  the  methods  and  instru- 
ments of  government. 

In  considering  the  Legislature,  the  Executive  Department,  the  Judici- 
ary, the  relations  of  one  of  these  to  the  other,  political  parties,  etc.,  the 
author  does  not  describe,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  the  real  form 
of  organization  of  these  departments  in  any  one  specific  state,  but  he 
rather  considers  the  form  that  is  most  desirable  in  the  most  civilized 
states  of  the  present.  Incidentally,  of  course,  many  items  of  information 
with  reference  to  the  different  governments  are  given. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  general  temper 
of  the  author.  One  rarely  finds  a  book  on  political  questions  that 
shows  the  same  sanity  of  judgment  as  does  this,  or  one  whose  author, 
following  the  deductive  method,  keeps  so  prominently  in  mind  the  limi- 
tations that  must  be  placed  upon  the  application  of  his  conclusions. 
One  might  wish  often,  in  reading  the  book,  that  more  had  been  given 
with  reference  to  political  forms  and  methods  and  ideas  in  different 
states,  but  the  limits  of  the  book  would  not  permit  more ;  and,  taking 
the  book  for  what  it  pretends  to  be,  I  do  not  know  where  to  get  one 
that  it  will  pay  students  of  politics  or  practical  politicians  better  to  read. 

JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS. 


Elements  of  Psychology.  By  NOAH  K.  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  Boston, 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1892.  —  pp  xiii,  346. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  interest  in  the  study  of  Psychology  in 
America  within  the  last  five  years  is,  perhaps,  not  less  shown  in  the 
establishment  of  psychological  laboratories  in  most  of  the  larger  uni- 
versities than  in  the  multiplication  of  text-books.  Within  the  short  six 
months  of  the  life  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  the  manuals  of  Baldwin 
and  James  have  called  for  recognition,  and  the  ink  is  hardly  dry  on 
the  last-named  work  before  Professor  Davis's  Elements  of  Psychology 
appears  in  the  field.  But  if  Professor  Davis's  Elements  is  in  part  a 
result  of  the  awakening  interest  in  the  study  of  psychology,  there  is 
little  evidence  that  those  especial  tendencies  of  the  " Zeitgeist"  which 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  laboratories,  have  had  a  strongly 
formative  influence  in  the  writing  of  the  book,  unless  perhaps  in  a 
reactionary  way.  If  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  work  is  as  it  would  have 
been  had  no  advance  in  psychological  investigation  been  made  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  it  must  be  said  that  neither  by  references  to  litera- 
ture nor  by  summaries  of  results  is  there  any  indication  of  the  existence 
of  most  of  the  later  experimental  researches. 
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To  "physiological  psychology,"  the  author  devotes  twelve  pages  of 
his  introduction,  at  the  end  of  which  he  quotes  approvingly  Ladd's 
dictum  in  regard  to  the  final  validity  of  the  introspective  method,  and 
closes  with  saying,  "  Let  us  then  pass  on  to  the  study  of  the  pure  psy- 
chology, .  .  .  fully  persuaded  .  .  .  that  it  can  never  be  superseded  so 
long  as  there  are  subjective  facts  to  be  investigated,  so  long  as  con- 
sciousness is  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  science." 

It  is,  in  many  respects,  unfortunate  that  the  name  "  objective  method  " 
should  have  attached  itself  to  experimental  psychology,  and  that  it  should 
have  thus  been  set  over  against  "introspection,"  regarded  as  the  "sub- 
jective method."  For,  indeed,  experiment  simply  gives  an  enormous 
increase  of  reach  and  accuracy  to  introspection,  making  it,  what  unas- 
sisted it  rarely  is,  trustworthy.  The  real  contrast  in  method  is  between 
subjective  psychology,  on  one  hand,  whether  carried  on  with  or  without 
instrumental  aid,  and  objective  psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  em- 
bracing child,  animal,  and  folk  psychology.  "I  assert,"  says  Wundt 
[Phil.  Stud.,  IV,  307],  "  that  the  application  of  the  experimental  method 
not  only  makes  possible  a  relatively  exact  self-observation,  but  that  it  is 
the  very  best  kind  of  exercise  —  and  a  kind  which  can  be  replaced  by 
no  other  —  for  sharpening  the  attention  in  observing  the  objects  of  inner 
experience."  And  again  \ibid.  307],  "Experiment  not  only  requires 
of  us  self-observation,  but  it  is  in  truth  the  only  way  that  is  fitted  for 
making  self-observation  exact,  because  it  permits  us  to  repeat  at  will 
not  merely  the  more  or  less  changed  memory  pictures  of  psychological 
processes,  but  the  very  processes  themselves." 

In  devoting  but  a  small  space  —  nine  pages  —  to  the  Nervous  Organ- 
ism, and  in  referring  students  for  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  text-books  on  physiology,  the  author  sets  an  example  which 
may  be  profitably  followed  by  future  writers  of  text- books  on  psychology. 
The  time  has  come,  or  is  fast  coining,  when  a  text-book  of  psychology 
will  devote  itself  wholly  to  psychological  problems,  and  will  not  be 
loaded  down  with  elementary  physics  and  nerve-physiology.  But  a 
glance  at  the  table  of  contents  of  the  book  before  us  does  not  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  limiting  himself  to  purely  psychological 
questions  that  Professor  Davis  has  so  little  to  say  about  nerves,  and 
ether-waves,  and  sound-waves.  The  comparatively  long  chapters  on 
"  Pure  Intuition,"  "  Origin  of  Pure  Truth,"  "  Mind  and  Matter,"  are,  as 
the  titles  indicate,  epistemological  and  metaphysical,  and  the  right  which 
the  author  reserves  (p.  49)  to  "  freely  transgress  the  limits  of  empirical 
psychology  and  touch  upon  metaphysical  inquiries  "  is  freely  exercised 
throughout  the  book.  The  chapter  on  "Thought  "  is  for  the  most  part 
logical  in  its  treatment,  as  indeed  the  standpoint  throughout  is  logical 
rather  than  psychological. 
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It  seems  in  many  respects  a  pity  that  the  author  should  have  given 
to  the  work  the  name  "  Psychology  "  rather  than  "  Introduction  to  Phil- 
osophy " ;  whether  one  agree  or  disagree  with  the  conclusions  reached 
by  experimental  psychology^  such  is  the  richness  and  authoritative 
character  of  the  evidence  it  presents,  that  no  text- book  in  psychology  can 
be  regarded  as  wholly  fulfilling  its  function  which  does  not  give  a  crit- 
ical estimate  of  the  bearing  of  this  evidence  on  the  past  laws  affected  by 
it.  The  present  writer  has  no  desire  to  exalt  psychology  at  the  expense 
of  metaphysics  and  epistemology ;  on  the  contrary,  he  considers  that 
in  separating  themselves  from  psychology  these  sciences  gain  not  less 
in  value  and  definition  than  psychology;  but  he  cannot  concede  that 
the  discussion  of  epistemological  and  metaphysical  questions  belongs 
properly  to  a  treatise  on  psychology. 

While,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  contents  of  Professor 
Davis's  work  wholly  warrant  the  name  "  Psychology,"  its  scope  is  such 
as  to  include  much  the  same  ground  as  that  covered  by  a  German 
Einleitung  in  die  Philosophic.  And  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
student  with  the  more  important  problems  of  psychology,  and  with 
the  general  philosophical  questions  underlying  them,  the  work  may  be 
recommended. 

FRANK  ANGELL. 

Rudimentary  Psychology  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  G.  M. 
STEELE,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
Boston  and  New  York,  Leach,  She  well  &  Sanborn.  —  pp.  xxiii,  264. 

In  the  preface  to  this  book  the  author  says  :  "  It  is  what  its  title 
designates  it,  a  Rudimentary  Psychology.  There  is  very  little  effort  at 
original  discussion  or  speculation."  The  facts  of  psychology  presented 
are  the  main  ones  —  according  to  the  "  consensus  of  the  latest  and  best 
authorities."  Those  latest  and  best  authorities  run  from  Reid  and 
Stewart  to  McCosh  via  Hopkins,  and  the  straight  Scottish  character  of 
the  route  is  unbroken  by  a  reference  to  German  psychology.  As  "  the 
work  is  intended  for  a  one-term  study  "  only,  its  influence  either  for 
good  or  bad  will  be  limited,  except  that  it  renders  possible  another  of 
those  superficial  courses  which  are  the  bane  of  higher  and  lower  educa- 
tion alike  in  America.  It  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness,  that  with  the 
excellent  text-books  of  James,  Murray,  and  Hoffding  at  hand,  the 
raison  d'etre  of  mere  compilations  has  passed  away. 

FRANK  ANGELL. 
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Manual  of  the  Science  of  Religion.  By  P.  D.  CHANTEPIE  DE 
LA  SAUSSAYE,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Amsterdam.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Beatrice  S.  Colyer-Fergusson  (nee  Max  Miiller). 
London  and  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1891.  —  pp.  xiii, 
672. 

This  book  is  a  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  De  la  Saussaye's  very 
valuable  work,  Lehrbuch  der  Religionsgeschichte.  It  is  published  as  an 
experiment.  If  the  demand  for  it  is  sufficient,  the  second  volume  will, 
we  are  told  in  the  preface,  be  translated  later.  The  change  of  name 
and  this  tentative  method  of  publishing,  have  certain  drawbacks.  The 
book-buyer  might  naturally  think  that  he  was  getting  a  new  and  a  com- 
plete work.  The  translation  is  not  marked  as  "  Volume  I,"  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  translator  "  forms  a  book  by  itself."  It  contains  con- 
siderations in  regard  to  religion  in  general,  and  a  special  examination  of 
a  few  religions.  It  is  certainly  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes;  but,  taken  by 
itself,  it  is  very  incomplete.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publishers  may 
find  encouragement  to  continue  the  undertaking. 

The  change  in  the  title  is  not  the  only  alteration  that  has  been  made 
in  the  book.  These  changes,  however,  have  been  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  author,  to  whose  latest  notes  and  corrections  the  trans- 
lator has  had  access.  It  may  thus  be  considered,  she  tells  us,  almost  as 
a  new  edition.  In  some  parts  of  the  work  these  alterations  are  consid- 
erable. Portions  of  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Egypt,  for  instance, 
have  been  quite  rewritten. 

The  translation  was  made  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
The  author,  we  are  told,  revised  every  page  of  it ;  while  in  certain 
"difficult  and  technical"  passages  the  translator  had  the  valuable 
assistance  of  her  father,  Professor  Max  Miiller.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  translation  is  not  all  that  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  made.  We  are  told,  for  instance 
(p.  156),  that  "  the  object  of  fasting  is  either  to  arouse  or  to  subdue 
sensuality.  Amongst  savages  it  generally  occurs  with  the  former  object." 
We  are  referred  for  examples  to  the  fasting  by  which  a  magician  pre- 
pared himself  for  an  important  act,  and  to  that  which  a  youth  passes 
through  preparatory  to  the  choice  of  a  fetich.  Now  we  all  know  that 
Sinnlichkeit  often  means  sensuality ;  but  to  give  this  translation  in  the 
case  before  us  is  to  change  the  passage  into  nonsense.  In  the  same 
connection  we  are  told  that  "  it  is  well  known  that  abstinence  as  well  as 
immoderate  enjoyment  calls  forth  a  nervous  crisis."  Genuss  certainly 
means  enjoyment ;  but  in  the  present  case  a  word  of  more  objective 
signification  than  "enjoyment"  would  express  the  meaning  of  the 
original  much  better. 
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So  far  as  the  work  of  De  la  Saussaye  is  concerned,  it  does  not  need 
our  commendation,  and  leaves  little  place  for  our  criticism.  It  is 
marked  by  wide  learning  and  great  common  sense.  This  latter  quality 
is  not  so  common  among  writers  on  the  religions  of  the  world  as  to  be 
taken  for  granted  in  such  a  treatise.  Some  even  among  the  most 
learned  and  accurate  of  scholars  appear  to  feel  that  their  work  must 
have  originality ;  and  in  order  to  attain  this  they  sometimes  run  into 
extravagance  of  theory,  as  an  architect  may  seek  to  be  original  by  fan- 
tastic appendages  to  the  building  that  he  is  planning.  De  la  Saussave 
resists  this  temptation  so  far  as  he  is  concerned ;  and  in  most  cases 
shows  little  mercy  to  the  kind  of  originality  of  which  I  speak.  His 
severity  is,  however,  that  of  the  judge,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  that  of  the  historian.  He  is  everywhere  dispassionate,  and  no- 
where shows  anything  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisan.  This  quality  is  an 
important  one  for  his  work,  which  is,  in  certain  portions  especially, 
rather  the  history  of  opinions  about  religion  and  religions  than  of 
religion  itself.  The  reader  of  the  pages  devoted  to  Egypt,  for  instance, 
will  leave  them,  perhaps,  with  a  more  vivid  impression  of  warring 
theories  than  of  anything  else. 

While  the  work  in  general  is  marked  by  great  accuracy,  we  notice  a 
few  points  where  the  best  authorities  have  not  been  followed.  We  are 
told,  for  instance  (p.  341),  that  the  Shi  King  "  consists  of  quite  three 
hundred  poems,  which  Kong-tse  chose  from  a  collection  ten  times  as 
large."  The  original  says,  it  may  be  remarked,  "  aus  stark  300 
Liedern"  which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  The  statement  is  based 
upon  the  generally  received  tradition.  The  arguments  upon  which 
Legge  bases  his  contention  that  Confucius  found  the  Shi  King  very 
much  as  he  left  it,  are,  however,  too  cogent  to  be  neglected.  We  are 
told  (p.  60 1 )  that  Max  Miiller  and  Rhys  Davids  have  brought  forward 
texts  in  which  "  Nirvana  is  described  as  a  blessed  state  of  inward 
peace."  This  statement  is  literally  true.  It  would,  however,  give  the 
false  impression  that  Rhys  Davids  and  Max  Miiller  are  at  one  in 
regard  to  this  matter;  whereas  Max  Miiller  teaches  that  this  blessed 
peace  continues  after  the  death  of  the  saint,  while  Rhys  Davids  insists 
that  at  death  the  saint,  like  all  other  living  creatures,  ceases  to  be.  On 
page  600  we  read,  "  Properly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  transmigration 
in  Buddhism,  because  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Skandhas  all  individu- 
ality is  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  therefore  only  a  concession  to  popular 
views  that  transmigration  is  recognized.  ...  In  reality,  there  can  be  no 
migration  of  souls,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  soul."  It  is,  however, 
only  in  the  case  of  the  saint  who  has  attained  Nirvana  that  the  Skandhas 
are  wholly  destroyed,  "  consciousness  "  continuing  up  to  that  moment 
to  be  the  connecting  link  between  different  existences.  In  denying 
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that  the  Buddhists  could  recognize  transmigration  the  author  follows  the 
lead  of  Rhys  Davids.  It  is  another  case  in  which  what  is  literally  true 
may  be  substantially  false.  In  the  Buddhistic  philosophy  there  is 
nothing  permanent.  The  mistake  of  these  writers  is  to  apply  this 
principle  to  successive  existences  only.  It  should  be  applied  equally 
to  successive  moments  of  the  same  existence.  The  Buddhist  speaks  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  just  as  he  speaks  of  his  personality  as 
remaining  the  same  through  any  one  existence,  and  says,  "  I  did  this 
yesterday,  and  I  shall  do  that  to-morrow." 

Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is  the  large  space  given  to 
an  enumeration  of  the  authorities  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  each 
theme  that  is  discussed.  The  worth  of  the  books  to  which  reference  is 
made  is  often  indicated.  It  would  be  well  if  this  were  done  in  every 
case. 

C.  C.  EVERETT. 


SUMMARIES   OF   ARTICLES. 

[ABBREVIATIONS.  —  Am.J.  Ps.  =  American  Journal  of  Psychology  ;  Ar.f.  G.  Ph.  = 
Archiv  jfur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  ;  Int.J.  E.  =  International  Journal  of  Ethics  ; 
Phil.  Jahr.  =  Philosophisches  Jahrbuch  ;  Phil.  Man.  —  Philosophische  Monatshefte  ; 
Phil.  Stud.  -  Philosophische  Studien ;  Rev.  Ph.  =  Revue  Philosophique ;  R.  I.  d. 
Fil.  =  Rivista  Italiana  di  Filosofia ;  V.  f.  iv.  Ph.  =  Vierteljahrschrift  fur  wissen- 
schaftliche  Philosophic  ;  Z.  f.  Ph.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophic  und  philosophischc 
Kritik;  Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.  =  Zeitschrift  flir  Psychologic  und  Physiologic 
der  Sinnesorgane.  —  Other  titles  are  self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL. 
The  Logical  Calculus.    II.    W.  E.  JOHNSON.     Mind,  New  Series, 

I,  2,  pp.  235-250. 

The  aim  of  the  paper  is  not  to  add  one  more  to  the  numerous  sys- 
tems of  notation  and  symbolic  method  that  have  been  already  worked 
out  more  or  less  independently,  but  rather  to  bring  out  some  under- 
lying principles  and  assumptions  which  belong  equally  to  the  ordinary 
Formal  Logic,  to  Symbolic  Logic,  and  to  the  so-called  Logic  of  Relatives. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  hoped  to  present  the  work  of  different  writers  or 
different  branches  in  a  more  systematic  and  comprehensive  form  than 
has  hitherto  been  done.  The  Principle  of  Formal  Inference.  The 
principle  of  formal  inference  is  expressed  in  the  formula  "  (b  and  c) 
implies  c  " ;  i.e.  a  conclusion  formally  reached  is  simply  a  determinant 
of  the  data  expressed  in  the  premises.  Notation  for  Propositional  Syn- 
thesis. As  determinative  synthesis  has  always  been  represented  by  mul- 
tiplication, we  shall  use  the  symbol  a.b  to  stand  for  " a  and  b"  The 
symbol  a*b  may  stand  for  "  a  or  £."  Notation  for  the  Molecular  Ana- 
lyzed Proposition.  J.  adopts  a  notation  suggested  by  Mr.  Peirce's  paper 
on  the  "Logic  of  Relatives  "  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  Logic: 
"  We  may  express  molecular  propositions  of  any  order  as  follows :  pxt 
Pxy*  PxVz)  Pxy*»  ***•>  —  representing  such  propositions  as  '  Coal  is  pro- 
duced,' 'Coal  is  produced  in  England,'  'Coal  was  produced  in  England 
in  1890,'  etc"  Notation  for  the  Synthesis  of  Molecular  Propositions. 
Px'4x  =  (P-fix '-  Px'4x  =  (P'4)x-  Then  follow  symbols  for  The  Syn- 
thesis of  Singly-  Quantitative  Propositions,  for  the  Transition  from  the 
Synthesis  of  Unanalyzed  Propositions  to  Multiple  Quantification,  for 
Complex  Combinations  involving  Multiple  Quantifications.  The  final 
466 
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outcome  of  this  method  of  notation,  according  to  J.,  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Peirce's  paper.  The  chief  object  of  the 
paper  is  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  the  whole  Logical  Calculus,  by  showing 
its  dependence  on  the  single  group  of  fundamental  laws  regulating  the 
pure  synthesis  and  pure  negation  of  propositions. 

Beitrdge  zur  Logik  (Schluss).      A.  RIEHL.    V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XVI,  2, 
pp.  133-171- 

III.  Forms  of  Assertion.  —  To  obtain  a  view  of  judgment  in  the  strict 
sense,  we  must  begin  with  the  judgment  of  recognition  of  an  actual 
thing  as  such,  that  is,  with  the  primitive  perceptual  judgment.  Percep- 
tion is  itself  the  primitive  existential  judgment,  the  ultimate  conscious- 
ness of  reality  on  which  all  other  assertions  about  existence  must  rest. 
When  a  presentation  rests  upon  a  previous  perception,  and  when  we  are 
conscious  of  this  relation,  we  have  the  judgment  of  recollection ;  if  in 
addition  to  this  a  perception  agreeing  with  the  former  perception  arises, 
we  have  in  addition  the  judgment  of  recognition.  Elementary  sense- 
judgments  such  as  these  two  follow  without  the  intervention  of  a  thought- 
presentation  ;  that  is,  there  are  some  judgments  without  concepts, 
wherein  the  perceptual  content  is  not  brought  under  logical  categories, 
such  as  genus  and  species.  When  in  a  judgment  of  recognition  the 
remembered  presentation  is  a  named  one  or  a  conceptual  presentation, 
we  have  the  judgment  of  appellation,  usually  expressed  in  an  imper- 
sonal sentence.  Appellative  judgments  usually  take  cognizance,  not  of 
objects  as  such,  but  of  qualities.  A  second  kind  of  judgment  arises 
when  we  take  into  account  the  so-called  quantity  of  the  assertion.  It  is 
easy  to  show  that  quantity  in  logic  is  viewed  differently  from  quantity  in 
mathematics.  The  generality  of  a  judgment  is  different  in  origin  and 
meaning  from  the  generality  of  a  conceptual  thesis.  Conceptual  theses 
are  of  general  validity,  and  as  general  validity  does  not  admit  of  any 
increase,  there  are  strictly  no  quantity  distinctions  among  conceptual 
theses.  The  hypothetical  assertion  arises  when  there  is  a  transition 
from  a  conceptual  thesis  to  the  corresponding  judgment.  The  prob- 
lematical assertion  arises  when  we  apply  the  idea  of  laws  to  reality,  but, 
in  general,  negative  judgments  do  not  constitute  a  separate  class  from 
affirmative.  IV.  Kinds  of  Conclusion-sequence.  —  The  well-known  ex- 
planation of  Aristotle  :  —  The  conclusion  is  that  relation  of  the  assertion, 
in  which,  when  anything  is  posited,  something  else  appears  as  that  which 
necessarily  preceded,  and  only  so  because  that  which  was  posited,  is 
—  contains  still,  not  only  the  most  explicit,  but  the  best  definition  of 
consequential  sequence.  Its  range  is  far  greater  than  that  which  Aris- 
totle himself  gave  it,  in  limiting  it  to  syllogism.  Two  things  are  of  v 
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importance  in  Aristotle's  definition :  first,  the  inference  is  conceived 
as  a  unified  totality,  just  as  a  single  construction ;  and,  secondly,  it  is 
insisted  that  through  the  inference  an  actual  and  not  merely  an  apparent 
progress  in  judgment  is  made  to  a  new  judgment  which  is  not  contained 
in  any  single  assertion  taken  by  itself.  In  inference  a  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  the  combined  assertion  takes  place,  such  that  the  conclusion  is 
no  less  conclusive  for  the  premises  than  these  are  for  it.  The  syllogism 
could  last,  as  the  sole  accredited  form  of  reasoning,  only  so  long  as  the 
Aristotelian  metaphysical  science.  As  to  the  forms  of  reasoning,  through 
the  combination  of  conceptual  theses  and  judgments  in  the  narrower 
sense  we  get  three  principal  kinds  of  conclusive- sequence :  conclu- 
sions with  conceptual  premises  alone,  conclusions  through  the  combina- 
tion of  judgments  with  conceptual  theses,  and,  lastly,  conclusions  whose 
premises  were  constituted  purely  out  of  judgments.  These  three  forms 
can  be  shown  to  correspond  to  what  Aristotle  taught  about  the  figures 
of  the  syllogism. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

On  the  Neural  Processes  underlying  Attention  and   Volition. 
H.  C.  BASTIAN.    Brain,  Part  LVII,  pp.  1-34. 

After  a  short  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  attention  advanced  by 
British  philosophers,  the  author  discusses  the  "  essential  nature  of  atten- 
tion." He  does  not  find  himself  able  to  give  any  new  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  attention  in  cases  of  sudden  impressions,  but  quotes 
approvingly  Maudsley's  dictum  that  "Attention  is  the  arrest  of  the  trans- 
formation of  energy  for  a  moment,  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  ten- 
sion." Voluntary  attention  is  a  complex  process,  and  includes  volition. 
The  "motor"  processes  of  attention  are  due  to  associations  of  sensations ; 
attention  as  such  belongs  to  sensor  processes,  but  the  molecular  activities 
of  the  sensor  element  well  over  into  the  motor  mechanism.  Wundt's 
view  that  the  frontal  lobes  are  apperception  centres  is  fanciful  and 
speculative.  The  process  of  attention  takes  place  in  each  of  the  cortical 
sensorial  centres,  and  attention  is  accordingly  visual,  auditory,  kines- 
thetic,  etc.  In  voluntary  attention,  often  called  internal  volition,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  thoughts  invariably  follow  one  another  according  to 
laws  of  habit  or  association.  When  one  train  of  thought  supersedes 
another,  we  call  the  sequence  an  effort  of  will ;  but  here,  as  in  regular 
association,  one  thought  supersedes  another  in  virtue  of  its  superior 
force.  The  occasions  for  exercise  of  voluntary  movements  spring  up 
as  ordinary  links  in  the  chain  formed  by  an  association  of  ideas.  Be- 
tween the  cerebral  reflexes  known  as  ideo-motor  acts  and  simple  vol- 
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untary  acts  there  is  no  line  to  be  drawn.  In  deliberative  acts  the  sense 
of  effort  is  associated  with  the  conflict  of  ideas  and  motives,  and  belongs 
to  the  sensor  centres.  The  act  of  willing  consists  essentially  in  a  consent 
to  the  occurrence  of  a  movement,  the  movement  itself  being  prefigured 
by  certain  revived  impressions,  visual,  or  auditory,  or  kinesthetic. 
The  activity  of  these  sensor  centres  awakes  a  corresponding  activity  in 
the  motor  centres  of  the  bulb  or  spinal  cord.  There  is  no  reason  for 
postulating  motor  centres  in  the  cortex ;  the  so-called  motor  centres  of 
the  Rolandic  tract  are  of  the  kinesthetic  type  and  intimately  connected 
with  visual,  auditory,  and  other  sensor  centres.  The  process  of  attention 
is  accordingly  essentially  sensory,  and  volition,  representing  certain 
phases  in  the  association  of  ideas,  is  likewise  sensory.  The  motor 
processes  taking  place  in  the  bulb  and  spinal  cord  are,  however,  outside 
of  consciousness. 


Die  Raumanschauung  und  die  Augenbewegtingen.     TH.  LIPPS. 
Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  Ill,  pp.  123-171. 

Wundt  explains  the  overestimation  of  certain  forms  of  linear  and 
angular  magnitude  by  reference  to  feelings  of  relative  exertion  in  the 
motions  of  the  eye.  Besides  failing  to  show  how  we  get  ideas  of  dis- 
tance out  of  feelings  of  exertion,  the  theory  rests  on  the  unproved 
assumption  that  in  measuring  form  and  size  the  eye  fixes  in  rapid 
succession  a  series  of  points.  Given  the  consciousness  of  space,  feel- 
ings of  exertion  might  serve  as  signs  for  spatial  determinations.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  we  measure  off  space  with  the  muscles  of  the  eye, 
as  with  other  muscles,  especially  of  the  neck ;  but  this  is  only  the 
determination  of  the  position  of  a  certain  visual  field  in  the  series  of 
possible  fields,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  measurements  within  a  given 
field.  Phenomena  of  displacement  of  the  visual  field  arising  from 
paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  do  not  concern  measurements  within  the 
field.  James  says  we  see  depth  directly,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
visual  field  has  neither  depth  nor  form  except  what  we  ascribe  to  it  by 
way  of  inference.  On  the  basis  of  experience,  the  sensations  arising 
from  convergence  of  the  eyes  become  signs  of  depth.  Wundt  holds 
that  the  original  form  of  the  monocular  visual  field  is  spherical,  but 
there  is  no  proof  the  monocular  field  was  ever  spherical ;  we  formed  the 
binocular  field  of  vision  first,  and  the  monocular  field  may  be  only  a 
reproduction  of  the  binocular.  Moreover,  why  not  take  the  plane  sur- 
face of  the  earth  up  to  the  horizon  line  as  the  original  field,  instead  of 
the  curved  form  of  the  sky  ?  The  oblique  position  of  vertical  lines  seen 
in  indirect  fixed  vision  Wundt  regards  as  a  direct  proof  of  his  theory 
of  motions  of  the  eye.  Wherein  it  is  a  proof  is  not  easy  to  see.  The 
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sensations  of  convergence  which  serve  as  signs  for  consciousness  of 
depth  exist  for  points  seen  in  indirect  vision  only  in  representative 
form,  i>.  in  a  form  so  weak  as  not  to  overcome  the  immediate  impres- 
sion of  a  bidimensional  visual  field.  In  short,  the  actual  position  of 
the  visual  field  is  not  taken  into  account.  But  this  explanation,  which 
is  also  substantially  Wundt's,  is  really  in  opposition  to  his  theory  of 
measurements  by  motion  of  the  eyes.  The  real  problem  lies  deeper 
than  this ;  the  oblique  appearance  of  the  indirectly  seen  vertical  line, 
as  well  as  the  curved  appearance  of  the  lines  in  Helmholtz's  "  chess- 
board "  figure,  is  a  question  of  the  plane  field  of  visual  space,  as  this 
again  is  included  in  the  question  of  the  straight  line.  The  straight  line, 
which  Wundt  treats  as  if  "given,"  implies  consciousness  of  depth;  and 
this  straight  line  will  seem  to  us  to  change  its  direction,  when  our  con- 
sciousness of  difference  in  depth,  out  of  which  together  with  the 
perception  we  construct  the  line,  undergoes  modifications.  The  point 
of  reference  from  which  we  measure  off  the  position  and  form  of  objects 
is  not  fixed,  so  that  the  same  line  viewed  from  the  same  standpoint  will 
change  the  direction  of  the  apparent  curve  as  the  point  of  reference 
changes.  The  phenomena  of  the  apparent  rising  of  the  earth's  surface 
to  the  horizon  line,  the  overestimation  of  vertical  lines  as  compared 
with  horizontal,  etc.,  find  no  sufficient  explanation  from  motor  sensations 
of  the  eye ;  they  result  from  false  estimates  of  depth.  Here  the  princi- 
ple of  customary  mean  estimation  plays  an  important  part.  We  esti- 
mate falsely  the  dimensional  value  of  a  perception,  partly  through  lack 
of  experience  and  partly  through  applying  to  it  norms  which  interpret 
analogous  but  more  elaborated  perceptions. 

Pleasure  and  Pain.     A.   BAIN.     Mind,   New  Series,  I,  2,  pp. 
161-188. 

Pleasure  is  of  course  indefinable,  but  individuals  and  species  may  be 
enumerated.  From  these  may  be  formed  representative  groups,  on 
which  to  base  a  theoretical  treatment.  In  some  instances,  at  least,  of 
the  cessation  of  pains,  there  is  a  notable  reaction  or  recoil  of  pleasurable 
feeling.  But  we  must  take  into  account  the  continuance  of  pain  in  the 
idea  after  it  has  ceased  in  fact.  It  is  in  the  case  of  acute  physical  pains 
that,  the  persistent  memory  being  feeble,  the  grateful  reaction  is  most 
apparent.  Relativity  covers  a  wide  field,  more  or  less  allied  to  the 
above.  What  is  peculiar  to  relativity  is  partly,  but  not  wholly,  included 
in  the  general  law  that  every  organ  needs  exercise,  or  relishes  it,  in 
proportion  to  its  active  endowment.  This  is  adequately  expressed  by 
the  law  of  rotation  or  change.  B.  considers  pleasure  and  pain  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  different  senses,  and  arrives  at  the  following  results, 
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which  are  negative  rather  than  positive  :  (i)  As  a  rule,  extreme  violence 
or  intensity  of  nervous  stimulation,  as  measured  by  destruction  of  tissue, 
is  attended  with  pain.  There  are,  however,  important  exceptions. 
(2)  The  nourishment  and  vitality  of  the  system  are  usually  attended  with 
pleasure,  and  the  opposite  condition  with  pain.  (3)  There  is  pleasure 
in  the  exertion  of  all  the  active  faculties  —  muscles,  senses,  brain  —  with 
a  painful  feeling  of  fatigue  to  determine  the  limit  of  active  competence. 
(4)  The  pleasure  attached  to  rest  is  somewhat  various,  being  most 
conspicuous  in  regard  to  the  muscles,  and  almost  wanting  in  the  case 
of  the  senses  and  the  nerves.  (5)  We  have  many  acute  nervous  pleas- 
ures beginning  and  ending  in  the  brain  itself,  and  neither  exalting  nor 
depressing  the  organic  functions  that  are  the  support  of  life.  The  study 
of  actual  sensations  has  to  be  supplemented  by  study  of  the  memory 
or  the  ideas  of  them.  The  conditions  of  harmony  and  conflict  enter 
abundantly  into  the  field  of  ideas.  Here  we  have  to  consider  what  are 
commonly  called  aesthetic  pleasure  and  pain.  ^Esthetic  pleasure  appears 
to  depend  upon  the  subtle  operation  of  concurrence  between  effects 
differing  in  their  own  proper  nature  while  possessing  something  in 
common.  The  answering  of  sound  to  sense  is  a  familiar  example. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  pleasure  of  this  sort  of 
harmony,  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  There  remains  a  certain 
range  of  feelings  relatively  simple,  while  entering  into  many  important 
compounds.  These  are  the  more  fundamental  or  elementary  emotions 
of  the  mind,  which  seem  to  be  rooted  in  organic  and  other  primitive 
modes  of  stimulation.  The  most  prominent  are  love,  anger,  and  fear. 
Inferences  from  the  study  of  these  are  at  some  points  confirmatory  of 
previous  inductions.  There  still  remain  pleasures  and  pains  in  connec- 
tion with  ideas.  Ideas  being  the  traces  of  surviving  impressions  of 
sense,  everything  must  depend  upon  the  forces  that  determine  the 
retention  or  survival  of  what  has  passed  out  of  actual  or  real  presence. 
Generally,  the  idea  of  a  pleasure  is  pleasant  and  the  idea  of  a  pain 
painful.  We  have  seen  that  the  cessation  of  a  pain  as  such  is  a  source 
of  pleasure.  Yet  the  pain  must  subsist  in  memory,  and  the  memory  of 
a  pain  has  just  been  assumed  to  be  painful.  This  apparent  contradic- 
tion may  be  partly  explained  away  by  distinguishing  between  the  various 
kinds  of  pleasure  and  pain.  It  is  in  the  case  of  physical  pain,  especially, 
that  this  cessation  causes  pleasure.  An  acute  physical  pain  is  not  really 
reproducible  in  the  full  strength  of  the  actuality.  Thus  the  physical 
pains  that  we  have  passed  through  do  not  mar  the  enjoyment  of  life 
after  the  complete  subsidence  of  the  actual.  With  pleasures  and  pains 
compounded  of  emotion  and  intellect,  the  character  of  the  survival  is 
greatly  altered.  The  memory  of  an  attack  of  neuralgia  is  not  necessarily 
painful,  while  that  of  a  severe  rebuff  or  defeat  is  quite  sure  to  be  so. 
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The  rest  of  the  article  (in  small  print)  is  devoted  to  a  criticism  of 
Marshall's  theory  regarding  pleasure  and  pain. 


ETHICAL. 
The  Conscience.     C.  N.  STARCKE.     Int.  J.  E.,  II,  3,  pp.  342-372. 

I.  Preliminary  Remarks.  —  On  the  one  hand  we  see  the  possibility, 
be  it  real  or  merely  theoretical  possibility,  that  men  may  live  as  consist- 
ent egoists  with  untroubled  inner  satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand  we 
see  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  admitting  that  any  one's  selfishness  could 
be  to  him  a  matter  of  conscience,  a  duty.  All  moral  precepts  as 
such  must  be  able  to  move  the  conscience.  The  conscience  is  a  feeling 
of  a  particular  kind ;  as  hope,  fear,  love,  etc.,  are  distinct  feelings,  so  is 
conscience  a  distinct  feeling  which  must  have  its  own  conditions.  For 
the  study  of  these  conditions  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  com- 
mands of  conscience  are  mistaken  or  legitimate.  The  sciences  of  logic 
and  aesthetics  study  the  conditions  under  which  the  particular  feelings 
of  logical  and  aesthetic  pleasure  arise,  and  then  analyze  the  objective 
relations  which  really,  and  not  by  the  mere  fancy  of  the  individual, 
contain  these  conditions.  The  science  of  ethics  has  but  to  follow  the 
path  indicated,  and  not  to  trouble  itself  with  endless  reflections  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  a  demonstration  of  the  desirability  of  con- 
scientious living.  II.  Analysis  of  Conscience.  —  Among  civilized  as 
among  primitive  nations,  among  adults  as  among  children,  experience 
shows  us  characters  which  are  very  heroic  in  enduring  every  kind  of 
physical  pain,  and  yet  tremble  before  the  same  pains  when  they  are 
incurred  as  punishment.  Punishment  is  pain  inflicted  by  a  natural 
manifestation  of  our  fellow-men's  displeasure.  If  simple  apprehension 
of  suffering  causes  one  feeling,  and  apprehension  of  the  same  suffering 
due  to  other  men's  displeasure  causes  a  different  feeling,  this  latter 
circumstance  must  be  regarded  as  at  least  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  particular  character  of  the  second  feeling.  The  bad  conscience, 
as  distinguished  from  fear  of  punishment,  must  therefore  be  defined  as 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  at  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  other  men. 
How,  then,  may  conscience  hold  to  be  right  what  is  condemned  by  the 
whole  world?  The  independence  here  claimed  by  the  individual 
cannot  be  said  to  be  indifference  to  the  effect  of  our  actions  upon  the 
interests  of  others ;  it  can  only  mean  that  in  the  valuation  of  our 
actions  we  do  not  care  whether  others  are  in  fact  pleased  or  displeased, 
but  whether  they  have  reason  or  not  to  be  pleased  or  displeased  with 
our  conduct.  In  itself  the  inner  authority  does  not  signify  more  than 
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this,  that  the  man  is  guided  by  his  own  insight  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
valid  ground  for  the  censures  of  his  fellow- men.  What  mankind  will 
feel  happy  in  doing  cannot  be  stated  in  any  general,  objectively  valid 
way }  but  we  may  show  with  sufficient  accuracy  what  rules  of  conduct 
men  would  be  glad  to  see  others  follow  towards  them.  The  conscience 
is  always  a  state  of  feeling  connected  with  the  idea  of  what  others 
should  reasonably  be  pleased  to  see  us  do  towards  them.  III.  The 
Growth  of  the  Conscience.  —  Life  in  society  is  the  absolutely  indispen- 
sable condition  of  the  distinction  between  praiseworthy  and  blamable 
acts.  Every  one  who  is  the  object  of  respect  and  reverence  may  feel  a 
general  security  and  confidence  that  he  will  meet  with  no  hinderance 
from  his  fellows,  but  he  may  follow  his  impulses  and  work  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  desires.  When  the  desire  to  live  in  peace  and 
to  sleep  in  security  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  the  conscience  arises 
and  becomes  the  judge  of  all  our  particular  inclinations.  What  we 
shall  then  ask  of  our  emotions  is  whether  they  entitle  us  to  the  respect 
or  contempt  of  other  men.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  religious 
feelings.  What  God  sees  reason  to  command  or  forbid  we  feel  bound 
by  the  conscience  to  do  or  to  forbear.  Man's  relations  to  God  are 
simply  a  new  kind  of  society.  Religion  has  aided  the  growth  of  the 
conscience,  especially  with  regard  to  its  capital  point,  viz.,  independence 
of  the  real  relations  between  the  individual  and  his  neighbors.  It  has 
done  this  by  constituting  a  society  by  the  side  of,  or  rather  above,  the 
real  human  society.  A  mind  indifferent  to  the  respect  and  contempt  of 
others  and  a  mind  caring  only  for  what  the  feelings  of  others  actually 
are  are  alike  devoid  of  conscience.  The  pleasure  of  felt  harmony 
with  the  society  about  us  consists  mainly  in  the  tendency  it  has  to 
increase  the  volume  and  freedom  of  all  our  mental  activities.  But  if 
we  win  respect  without  reason  we  can  put  but  small  reliance  on  its 
permanence.  The  moral  code  is  the  whole  sum  of  our  experience, 
accumulated  and  sifted  through  the  ages,  of  what  constitutes  a  good 
reason  why  our  fellow-men  should  be  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  us. 

La  Responsabilitt.     P.  PAULHAN.     Rev.  Ph.,  XVII,  4,  pp.  385- 
412;  5,  pp.  503-518. 

Responsibility  is  not  a  question  of  causality,  of  free  will  or  determina- 
tion, but  of  finality.  It  rests  on  the  solidarity  of  the  diverse  tendencies 
forming  the  individual.  A  person  is  responsible  for  his  acts  in  so  far  as 
he  is  their  cause.  But  this  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  harmony 
between  the  different  tendencies  of  the  ego,  between  this  particular 
tendency  and  this  particular  act,  between  the  act  and  its  consequences. 
The  greater  this  systematization,  the  greater  the  responsibility.  Inten- 
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tion  is  neither  the  necessary  nor  sufficient  condition  of  moral  responsi- 
bility. A  man  may  utter  an  insulting  remark  without  wishing  to  arouse 
another's  wrath;  but  if  the  word  expresses  the  person's  sentiments, 
there  is,  between  the  personality  and  the  act,  an  agreement  which  creates 
responsibility.  Only  in  so  far  as  intention  implies  a  co-ordination  of 
physical  elements,  a  direction  of  different  elements  towards  a  common 
end,  can  it  be  said  to  contribute  to  responsibility.  Of  effort  the  same 
may  be  said.  This,  which  like  all  psychical  phenomena  has  its  psycho- 
logical conditions,  shows  the  individual's  ability  to  resist  tendencies  not 
in  accord  with  his  ego  as  a  whole.  It  proves  how  well  organized  the 
personality  is.  If  the  effort  be  suppressed,  and  the  organization  remains 
the  same,  responsibility,  merit,  and  demerit  are  not  diminished.  The 
better  organized  the  personality  is,  the  less  effort  is  needed.  Thus  far 
we  have  considered  the  ego  as  an  organized  whole.  It  is,  however,  not 
so  complete  a  system ;  the  various  psychical  elements  are  not  always 
closely  united  with  each  other.  What  makes  up  responsibility  in  this 
case  ?  The  reply  is :  Every  psychical  element  is  responsible  for  its 
logical  consequences,  for  other  psychical  phenomena  produced  by  it 
according  to  the  law  of  systematic  association.  "  The  responsibility  of 
psychical  elements  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  responsibility  of  the  whole 
ego,  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  solidarity  of  each  of  the  elements 
with  the  sum  of  the  others."  Responsibility  in  morbid  and  abnormal 
states  is  also  measured  by  the  co-ordination  of  the  phenomena.  Where 
the  personality  is  completely  dissolved,  the  acts  resulting  from  it  have 
no  moral  significance.  There  is  no  coherence  between  the  madman's 
ideas,  nor  between  his  ideas  and  his  acts.  But  if  certain  parts  of  his 
mental  organization  remain  co-ordinated,  he  is  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  deeds  attributed  to  these.  Similarly,  in  cases  of  hypnotism, 
double  personality,  etc.,  each  separate  personality  may  be  made  responsi- 
ble. The  affected  person  is  responsible  for  whatever  necessarily  follows 
from  the  intact  psychical  organization.  P.  next  considers  the  individual 
in  his  relation  to  society.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
a  man's  personality  is  the  product  of  social  influences.  If  the  perversity 
of  the  individual  represents  the  logical  results  of  the  regular  function- 
ing of  a  social  system,  then  the  latter  is  more  or  less  responsible.  Thus 
an  organization  whose  system  of  correction  tends  to  vitiate  those  who 
undergo  it  must  be  responsible  for  the  effects  of  such  punishments. 
Still,  it  is  not  the  only  responsible  party ;  the  individual  too  comes  in  for 
his  share.  Just  as  society  has  been  the  object  oi  physical,  social,  and 
individual  influences,  and  yet  is  responsible  for  what  it  has  done,  so 
also  the  individual,  though  not  responsible  for  the  vicious  social  system 
which  perverts  him,  remains  when  once  perverted  responsible  for  this 
alteration.  Suppose  a  person  changes  his  nature,  let  the  cause  be  what 
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it  may.  The  responsibility  of  the  original  personality  as  compared  with 
the  second  would  be  proportional  to  the  degree  of  co-ordination  between 
them,  and  especially  between  the  first  and  the  causes  of  the  change. 
So  when  social  influences  develop  in  an  individual  tendencies  already 
existing  in  him,  the  original  personality  bears  every  whit  as  much 
responsibility  for  this  difference  and  its  consequences  as  society.  If  a 
man's  crime  is  the  expression  of  his  character,  the  suppression  of  the 
latter  may  be  necessary.  Society  has  produced  the  assassin,  the  assassin 
has  committed  the  murder ;  each  is  responsible  for  his  deed.  We  may 
apply  the  same  law  here  as  above.  The  greater  the  responsibility  of 
society,  the  less  that  of  the  individual,  and  conversely.  The  stronger 
and  better  organized  the  elements,  the  less  their  acts  are  subordinated 
to  the  general  life  of  the  whole,  the  greater  is  their  responsibility,  and 
vice  versa.  Individual  responsibility  is  inversely  proportional  to  social 
responsibility.  Where  the  individual  and  society  are  equally  well  or- 
ganized, and  where  the  acts  of  the  individual  are  in  teleological  accord 
with  social  acts,  there  rests  a  common  responsibility.  Responsibility 
establishes  a  solidarity  between  the  ego,  its  acts,  and  their  consequences. 
This  implies  a  rigorous  determination.  Indeterminism  signifies  pure 
chance ;  what  place  could  responsibility  have  in  such  a  scheme  ?  It 
would  make  morality  uncertain.  Determinism  is  the  postulate  of  morality 
as  well  as  of  science.  We  may  call  a  volition  free  that  conforms  to  all 
the  tendencies  of  one's  nature,  one  that  systematizes  or  co-ordinates 
our  desires  and  acts.  Such  freedom  lies  at  the  basis  of  responsibility. 
Personality,  liberty,  finality,  systematization,  responsibility,  define  the 
same  general  fact :  the  co-ordination,  the  teleological  unity  of  psychical 
elements. 

La  Legge  Morale.     V.    LANCIANI.     R.  I.  d.  Fil.,  VII,   i,  pp. 
195-210. 

The  moral  law  differs  from  natural  law,  the  latter  consisting  only  of 
the  constant  mode  of  occurrence  of  observed  phenomena,  whereas  the 
moral  law  includes  the  notion  of  a  command  and  implies  a  valuation. 
The  subject  may  be  considered  historically  and  theoretically.  In 
ancient  times  the  moral  law  was  conceived  as  an  external  command  to  be 
blindly  obeyed.  To  the  Greek  the  source  of  the  command  was  nature, 
to  the  mediaeval  Christian  it  was  God.  Modern  thought  finds  the 
source  of  morality  in  human  reason.  Kant's  system  of  ethics  make 
morality  only  formal  and  gives  no  account  of  the  psychological  origin 
of  the  notion  of  goodness.  Mill  derives  moral  acts  from  the  original 
tendency  of  man  to  actions  which  promote  his  own  pleasure.  Actions 
that  have  this  result  may  in  time  acquire  value  for  their  own  sake, 
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which  leads  to  the  idea  that  such  actions  ought  to  be  done.  Hence  the 
idea  of  duty  appears.  Spencer  claims  that  making  pleasure  the  end  of 
action  does  not  signify  that  such  pleasure  must  be  directly  sought. 
Moral  actions,  however,  do  produce  happiness  in  the  agent.  Duty, 
which  grows  out  of  the  feeling  of  coercion,  will  in  time  give  way  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  pleasurableness  of  right  conduct.  The  author's 
own  view  is  that  the  primitive  man  had  the  tendency  to  perform  acts, 
not  only  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  that  of  others.  Reflection  on 
the  results  of  such  acts  transformed  the  habit  into  a  duty.  Duties  are 
of  two  sorts,  —  negative,  the  respecting  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  posi- 
tive, the  performing  of  beneficent  acts ;  the  former  may  originate  in 
external  sanctions,  but  the  latter  have  only  internal  sanctions,  and  these 
are  developed  by  civilization  and  moral  culture.  The  general  con- 
sensus of  approval  of  right  acts  is  what  renders  the  principles  on  which 
they  rest  objective  and  universal  and  transforms  them  into  moral  laws. 
This  is  the  pure,  or  a  priori,  element  in  morality ;  it  is  the  result  not  of 
the  experience  of  the  individual  but  of  that  of  many  generations.  The 
end  of  moral  action  is  not,  as  Kant  taught,  the  will  alone,  nor,  as  Aris- 
totle believed,  happiness  alone,  but  the  union  of  both  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  society.  Morality  seeks  to  realize  the  ideal 
which  we  ourselves  have  formed ;  and  in  obeying  the  moral  law  we  are 
following  the  principles  of  our  own  reason. 

Filosofia  delta  Storia.  La  Gente  vecchia  e  la  Gente  nuova  nella 
formagione  e  nel  progresso  del  pensiero  e  della  vita  sociale.  P.  L. 
CECCHI.  R.  I.  d.  Fil.,  VII,  i,  pp.  149-194. 

Both  in  the  history  of  individual  peoples  and  in  that  of  civilization  at 
large  we  find  every  new  outgrowth  of  thought  and  activity  to  be  the 
result  of  the  emergence  of  some  new  social  order.  The  dynamic  prin- 
ciple on  which  advance  in  culture  depends  is  found  in  new  men,  who, 
free  from  the  cramping  influence  of  the  old  schools,  throw  themselves, 
fresh  and  untrammelled,  into  the  work  to  be  done.  The  traditions 
which  had  become  to  the  men  of  the  old  ways  of  thinking  ends  in  them- 
selves are  to  the  new  men  of  value  only  as  means.  In  the  history  of 
Greece  we  find  each  city  bringing  in  turn  some  new  element  to  enrich 
the  Greek  ideal.  In  Rome  progress  was  always  owing  to  new  self-made 
men.  Christianity  grew  up  as  a  new  society  formed  out  of  elements 
despised  by  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  struggle  of  old  with  new  and 
the  triumph  of  the  latter  are  shown  in  mediaeval  history  and  especially 
in  the  rise  of  Florence  to  greatness  and  influence.  In  England  succes- 
sive conquering  races  mixed  with  the  conquered,  the  old  order  is  not 
superseded  but  modified  by  the  new.  The  national  tendency  is  exhib- 
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ited  in  the  character  of  English  speculative  thought,  as  shown  in  the 
philosophy  of  Bacon,  of  Hartley,  and  of  Spencer.  The  formation  of 
the  French  nation  was  very  different.  The  tendency  here  is  to  absorb 
all  the  old  elements  and  form  from  them  something  wholly  new.  In 
Paris,  which  is  ever  rejuvenated  by  rural  blood,  the  whole  life  of  France 
is  taken  up  and  reconstituted.  In  philosophy  Descartes  pulls  to  pieces 
all  old  beliefs  to  build  them  up  again  on  the  basis  of  his  Cogito,  ergo  sum. 
Voltaire  tears  down  all  religion  with  a  laugh ;  all  has  to  be  made  over 
again.  The  Gallic  genius  is  a  protest  against  continuity;  it  destroys 
and  creates  with  equal  facility.  In  ancient  countries  the  political  life 
was  restricted  to  small  cities  and  limited  castes.  Each  city  and  each 
dominant  caste  regarded  itself  as  born  to  rule  all  others.  Christianity 
brought  in  more  universal  notions,  yet  even  here  the  limit  is  that  of  the 
Church.  As  the  Greek  could  not  conceive  of  the  slave  having  rights, 
neither  could  the  churchman  grant  them  to  the  heretic.  At  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance,  the  force  of  the  Church  being  exhausted  in  political 
intrigues,  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry  was  manifested.  The  artists  and  sci- 
entists were  new  men,  who  studied  in  their  own  way  in  defiance  of  the 
rules  of  the  schools.  Great  men  are  always  markedly  individual,  while 
yet  they  exhibit  the  peculiar  character  of  the  nation  from  which  they 
spring. 

Le  Probteme  de  la  Vie  (Fin).     CH.  DUNAN.     Rev.  Ph.,  XVII,  5, 
PP-  5 '9-548. 

In  this  article  D.  examines  certain  fundamental  problems  by  the  light 
of  his  theory.  Are  living  beings  finite  or  infinite  in  number?  To  say 
that  they  are  potentially  infinite  does  not  avoid  the  difficulty,  for  such 
infinitude  can  be  applied  only  to  ideal  objects,  and  living  beings  do  not 
depend  for  their  existence  on  our  mental  operations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  inconceivable  to  regard  them  as  actually  limitless.  The  truth 
is,  they  can  form  neither  infinite  nor  finite  number,  the  category  of 
number  being  altogether  inapplicable  to  them.  Every  organism  is 
unique  and  irreducible,  absolutely  different  from  all  others.  All  to- 
gether, these  living  beings  form  among  themselves  a  series,  a  continu- 
ous gradation.  D.  accepts  Leibniz's  law  of  indiscernibles.  The  next 
question  deals  with  the  finitude  or  infinitude  of  the  universe  in  time 
and  space.  However  we  may  reason  concerning  empirical,  i.e.  homo- 
geneous time  and  space  in  this  connection,  absurdities  must  follow. 
Empirical  time  and  space  are  not  true  time  and  space.  Since  meta- 
physical time  and  space  have  neither  duration  nor  extension,  they  cannot 
be  characterized  as  finite  or  infinite.  These  terms  are  not  categories  of 
existence  itself,  but  of  represented  existence.  Another  problem  pre- 
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sents  itself.  In  rejecting  universal  mechanism,  we  have  apparently 
rejected  the  only  conception  which  renders  intelligible  the  unity  of  the 
phenomenal  world  and  perhaps  repudiated  the  notion  of  causality  itself. 
And  by  abandoning  the  law  of  final  causes  we  have  evidently  lost  our 
only  means  of  comprehending  the  co-ordination  of  the  parts  of  the 
universe  and  of  organic  life.  Causality  may  not  be  able  to  be  reduced 
to  mechanism,  yet  it  exists  ;  finality  may  not  be  intentional,  yet  it  cannot 
be  explained  away.  How  and  under  what  form  are  we  going  to  recover 
causality  and  finality  ?  According  to  common  notions  of  causation,  a 
consequent  B  is  invariably  determined  by  an  antecedent  A.  Here  every 
series  of  phenomena  would  be  independent  of  all  other  series,  and  con- 
stitute a  world  of  its  own.  But  the  fact  that  every  phenomenon  in  the 
universe  is  localized  in  time  and  space  implies  an  interdependence  of 
all  past,  present,  and  future  phenomena.  The  objections  urged  against 
this  view  rest  on  the  assumption  that  causality  is  phenomenal.  It  is, 
however,  a  metaphysical  unity  anterior  and  superior  to  all  manifoldness. 
This  metaphysical  cause  must  not  be  identified  with  Eleatic  being,  it  is 
an  absolute  in  a  state  of  becoming  and  transformation.  The  living 
being  possesses  these  characteristics.  What  makes  the  universe  an 
object  of  consciousness  is  that  it  is  an  object  of  science.  What  renders 
it  an  object  of  science  is  the  unity  established  in  every  phenomenal 
series  by  the  mechanical  correlations  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  series. 
Science  is  mechanical,  and  can  be  nothing  else.  But  when  it  excludes 
all  metaphysics,  it  does  itself  become  metaphysical  par  excellence. 
Finality,  though  commonly  understood  as  the  principle  and  condition 
of  the  metaphysical  unity  of  the  living,  is  in  reality  but  a  consequence 
of  this.  The  unity  of  the  whole,  and  the  harmony  or  order  of  the  parts, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  underlying  force  is  a  vital  force, 
working  for  the  conservation  of  the  entire  organism.  From  this  same 
principle  intelligence  itself  proceeds,  having  the  same  origin  as  physical 
life.  Now  as  to  the  question  of  freedom.  The  metaphysical  nature  of 
the  living  being  implies  its  autonomy  or  liberty.  Liberty  must  be  con- 
ceived as  a  necessary  and  universal  attribute  of  all  beings,  not  in  an 
absolute  but  in  a  relative  sense.  The  relative  indetermination  of  an 
organism's  actions  is  also  a  logical  consequence  of  our  theories  in  the 
nature  of  time.  But  though  our  principle  makes  freedom  a  certain  fact, 
we  cannot  understand  how  such  a  fact  is  possible.  A  free  being  implies 
an  absolute  being,  and  a  plurality  of  absolute  beings  is  something 
altogether  incomprehensible.  This  theory  also  solves  the  problem  of 
our  final  destiny.  It  promises  us  no  other  existence  after  the  present, 
there  is  no  before  or  after.  We  are  eternal,  and  the  eternal  life  is  a  per- 
sonal life.  Our  being  will  no  longer  be  constituted  in  part  by  a  nature 
foreign  to  it,  we  shall  be  face  to  face  with  God.  God  is  the  pure  and 
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absolute  spirit,  the  supreme  life,  in  which  all  finite  lives  have  both  their 

beginning  and  their  end,  the  mover  and  master  of  all  nature,  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  justice  and  love. 


HISTORICAL. 

Ernst  Flatness  wissenschaftliche  Stellung  zu  Kant  in  Erkennt- 
nisstheorie  und  Moralphilosophie.  B.  SELIGKOWITZ.  V.  f.  w.  Ph., 
XVI,  i,  pp.  76-103;  2,  pp.  172-191. 

Platner  (1744-1818),  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Philosophy  in  Leip- 
sic,  has  been  represented  by  Buhle  and  Zeller  as  a  disciple  of  Leibniz. 
S.  finds  that  this  was  indeed  his  attitude  in  the  first  edition  (1776 
and  1782)  of  the  Philosophical  Aphorisms.  He  defines  metaphysics  in 
this  edition  as  "  the  study  of  the  predicates  which  belong  to  real  things, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  true  intellectual  world  by  means  of  the  fun- 
damental conceptions  of  the  possible  and  necessary."  He  held  the  Leib- 
nizian  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  distinguished  these  from  the  ideas  of 
sense,  which  he  regarded  as  arising  from  the  relation  of  the  mind  to 
outside  things.  The  second  edition  (1784),  however,  already  showed 
the  influence  of  Kant's  Kritik.  According  to  this  edition  the  chief 
problems  of  philosophy  are  :  (i)  What  is  the  innermost  essence  of  the 
world,  or  the  only  possible  ground  of  our  ideas  of  real  things?  (2)  What 
is  the  only  possible  ground  of  our  idea  of  the  connection  of  cause  and 
effect  in  so  far  as  the  world  appears  as  a  series  in  time  ?  (3)  What  is  the 
only  possible  ground  of  what  we  recognize  as  perfection  and  evil  in  the 
world  ?  It  was  already  clear  to  Platner  that  the  principles  of  reason,  as 
they  manifest  themselves  to  us  in  our  theoretical  thinking,  cannot  lead  to 
knowledge  of  things  in  themselves.  He  confines  himself  in  his  investi- 
gations to  our  circle  of  ideas  and  the  grounds  of  their  connection. 
The  third  edition  of  the  Aphorisms  has  undergone  many  changes  which 
the  author  acknowledges  are  due  to  a  study  of  Kant's  writings.  The 
only  true  philosophy  is  that  which  sets  out,  like  Kant's,  from  an  investiga- 
tion of  fundamental  principles.  Kant,  however,  often  relapses  into 
dogmatism  in  the  construction  of  the  system.  Examples  of  this  are  his 
assertions  that  sense  and  understanding  are  separated  from  each  other, 
that  space  and  time  are  not  objective  as  well  as  subjective.  In  his 
theory  of  knowledge  P.  begins  with  a  critical  investigation  of  the  facul- 
ties of  knowing,  setting  out  from  the  realistic  standpoint  that  there 
are  things  outside  of  us  which,  although  unknown,  are  the  causes  of 
our  ideas.  He  regards  Kant's  division  of  the  knowing  faculty  into 
sensibility  and  understanding  as  without  foundation.  The  same  faculty 
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which  receives  the  impressions  also  elaborates  and  arranges  them.  He 
differs  also  from  Kant  in  the  distinction  between  understanding  and 
reason.  The  former  simply  recognizes  given  perceptions  as  falling  under 
conceptions ;  to  form  concepts  and  to  connect  them  in  judgments  is  the 
work  of  reason.  His  categories  are  not,  any  more  than  Kant's,  derived 
from  any  principle,  but  picked  up  empirically.  He  holds  fast  to  Leibniz's 
explanation  of  extension,  which,  however,  he  seeks  to  identify  with  Kant's 
doctrine  of  space.  This  latter  is  nothing  more  than  Leibniz's  subjective 
extension,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  things  in  themselves, 
but  on  our  faculty  of  representation.  In  the  case  of  time  he  grants  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and  Leibniz,  for  the 
latter  maintained  a  real  succession  of  changes  in  the  world  of  things  in 
themselves.  While  seeking  with  Kant  the  conditions  of  experience  in  the 
mind,  he  connects  himself  with  Locke's  empiricism  in  regarding  the 
ground  of  the  necessity  of  the  forms  of  the  understanding  in  things  in 
themselves.  He  claims  that  we  have  the  same  right  to  employ  the 
categories  in  a  transcendent  sphere  as  Kant  has  to  apply  them  to  objects 
of  a  possible  experience.  He  will  break  down  the  distinction  between 
knowing  and  thinking.  In  so  far  as  the  transcendent  object  is  thought, 
in  so  far  do  we  employ  the  categories  as  forms  of  an  experience  which  is 
non-sensuous.  He  also  stands  opposed  to  Kant's  doctrine  of  intelligible 
freedom,  and  urges  that  this  system  has  not  the  slightest  interest  for 
morality.  The  Kantian  proof  for  the  objectivity  of  the  categories  seems 
to  him  invalid.  Kant  has  not  refuted  Hume,  and  the  ideas  of  association 
are  just  as  deeply  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  mind  as  the  categories. 
In  the  first  edition  of  his  moral  philosophy  (published  in  1782),  he 
regarded  happiness  as  the  supreme  principle  of  morality  and  the  highest 
ground  of  the  determination  of  the  will.  The  common  basis  of  all 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  feelings  he  finds  in  the  instinct  to  live.  In  his 
second  edition  he  was  much  influenced  by  Kant's  system,  where  he 
found  developed,  as  he  said,  the  ideas  which  had  before  only  dimly 
suggested  themselves  to  him.  The  highest  moral  law,  which  exists  in  in- 
dependence of  every  empirical  condition,  he  summed  up  in  the  formula  : 
"  Do  that  which  thou  seest  should  happen  because  of  its  agreement  with 
reason."  Kant's  conception  of  the  highest  moral  principle  appeared 
to  him  not  definite  enough.  In  the  critical  philosophy,  morality  and 
happiness  are  separated  from  each  other  in  order  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  is  the  absolute  good.  Morality,  however,  is  not  a  good  but  a 
perfection.  Good  and  perfection  are  two  heterogeneous  things,  which 
are  scarcely  capable  of  comparison.  Moral  happiness,  at  which  the 
moral  instinct  aims,  is  self-satisfaction,  personal  worth,  and  dignity,  —  full 
participation  in  the  life  of  an  intelligent  moral  being. 
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PSYCHOGENESIS. 

EVERY  unsophisticated  man  is  a  natural  realist,  that  is,  he 
believes,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  reality  of  the  extended, 
space-occupying  objects  which  make  up  the  material  world ; 
and,  on  the  other,  in  the  reality  of  those  feelings,  ideas  and 
volitions  which  are  the  contents  of  his  personal  consciousness 
and  make  up  his  mental  world.  The  materialist  and  the  idealist 
alike  are  the  products  of  reflection  aiming  at  the  reduction  of 
all  phenomena  to  a  fundamental  unity,  which  reason  seems  to 
require.  The  distinction  between  objects-of-consciousness  and 
consciousness-of-objects  cannot  be  obliterated,  however,  by  any 
legitimate  process.  We  have,  then,  these  two  phases  of  reality 
firmly  fixed  in  the  field  of  thought.  The  materialist  says  that 
unconscious  objects-of-consciousness  generate  consciousness-of- 
objects.  The  idealist  says  that  consciousness-of-objects  suffi- 
ciently explains  objects-of-consciousness.  Either  thesis  may 
appear  plausible  from  different  points  of  view.  Both  stand  in 
need  of  explicit  confirmation.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  no 
known  objects-of-consciousness  without  consciousness-of-objects, 
and  there  is  no  consciousness-of-objects  without  objects-of- 
consciousness.  In  other  words,  a  human  being  is  at  the  same 
time  a  conscious  intelligence  and  a  living  organism  furnished 
with  sense-organs.  In  him  two  correlated  series  of  phenomena 
are  co-existent,  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  which  with 
Mr.  Huxley  we  may  call  "  psychoses  "  ;  and  the  phenomena  of 
organic  movement,  which  we  may  call  "  neuroses."  So  far  as 
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observation  extends,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
no  "psychoses"  (mental  phenomena)  without  corresponding 
"neuroses"  (organic  phenomena).  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
translate  any  psychosis  into  any  neurosis,  or  to  say  that  this 
organic  movement  has  become  this  phase  of  consciousness.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  say  that  this  neurosis  has/ra/z/c^that  psychosis, 
as  we  may  say  that  these  two  movements  in  space  have  com- 
bined to  produce  that  movement  in  space.  We  evidently  have 
here  two  orders  of  reality,  one  an  order  of  consciousness-of- 
objects,  the  other  an  order  of  objects-of-consciousness.  The 
problem  of  psychogenesis  is,  to  trace  the  origin  and  development 
of  this  consciousness-of -objects. 

The  Localization  of  Mental  Action. 

Every  known  mental  manifestation  is  associated  with  organic 
movement,  and  in  man  both  mind  and  its  expressive  movements 
are  centred  in  the  cerebro-spinal  portion  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  especially  in  its  encephalic  ganglia,  the  brain.  This  com- 
plex and  important  organ  has  received  within  recent  years  the 
minute  and  prolonged  attention  of  investigators  both  from  an 
anatomical  and  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Its  topography 
has  been  carefully  represented  by  means  of  accurate  charts  and 
models,  its  histological  components  have  been  examined  by 
means  of  improved  methods  of  section  and  coloration  under 
microscopes  of  high  power,  its  functions  have  been  studied  in  the 
lower  animals  by  every  means  at  the  disposal  of  science,  and  in 
man  by  post-mortem  examination  of  sound  and  pathological 
cases  as  well  as  in  lesions  of  the  living.  As  a  result  of  these 
investigations,  a  new  and  suggestive  body  of  evidence  is  in 
existence  regarding  the  localization  of  function.  It  is  found 
that  specific  areas,  more  or  less  distinctly  circumscribed,  are 
specialized  for  motor  and  sensor  functions,  and  that  each  sense 
has  its  own  appropriate  tract  of  stimulation.  It  is  true  that,  as 
early  geographers  differ  in  their  report  of  newly  discovered 
countries,  investigators  in  this  newly  explored  territory  vary  in 
their  results ;  still,  there  is  a  consensus  on  many  important 
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points,  and,  what  is  more  significant,  there  is  now  unanimity 
among  the  specialists  as  regards  functional  limitation.  Interest- 
ing as  many  of  the  details  might  be,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
even  a  summary  of  them  in  this  essay.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  facts  of  localization  of 
function  upon  the  problem  of  psychogenesis.  The  first  propo- 
sition derived  from  these  facts  is,  that  psychosis  and  neurosis 
are  phenomena  having  common  space-relations.  The  second  is, 
that  they  are  manifested  in  distinct  tracts  of  organic  tissue  and 
are,  therefore,  not  only  correlated  generally  but  specifically  in 
the  organism.  The  third  inference  is,  that  these  specifically 
correlated  psychoses  and  neuroses  result  from  a  differentiation 
of  function  that  accompanies  a  differentiation  of  the  tissue  in 
which  they  have  their  seat ;  or,  in  other  words,  that,  as  parts  of 
the  brain  are  developed  and  adapted  to  specific  uses,  the 
correlated  psychic  manifestations,  although  not  identical  either 
with  their  substance  or  their  activities,  are  also  developed  and 
adapted  in  a  corresponding  manner. 

Unconscious  Cerebration. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  every  psychosis  is  accompanied  by 
a  correlated  neurosis,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  every  neural 
change  is  attended  with  consciousness.  The  nutritive  proc- 
esses in  the  tissues  of  the  brain  during  sleep  have  no  mental 
concomitants.  Other  changes  of  a  more  complex  character 
are  also  unattended  with  conscious  phenomena.  Unconscious 
cerebration  occurs  in  which  very  complicated  acts,  including 
those,  perhaps,  of  ideation,  are  perfectly  performed.  It  is  now 
established  that  the  paths  of  reflex  action,  traversed  by  external 
stimuli  reappearing  as  motions,  are  continuous ;  that  is,  that 
the  afferent  nerves  terminate  in  ganglia  whence  originate  the 
efferent  nerves  by  which  the  muscles  are  set  in  motion.  This 
statement  is  subject,  however,  to  the  qualification  that  no  nerve 
seems  to  be  strictly  continuous,  but  to  consist  in  a  series  of 
elements  through  which  motion  has  continuity.  The  in-carry- 
ing and  out-carrying  tracts  of  nerves  are  woven  into  a  complex 
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central  network,  so  that  stimulus  may  traverse  the  whole 
system.  The  central  connections  may  be  so  traversed  as  to 
produce  an  exceedingly  complicated  series  of  outward  move- 
ments, as  in  the  feats  of  somnambulists,  or  the  still  more  won- 
derful performances  of  hypnotic  subjects,  without  any  trace 
being  left  in  the  memory  of  the  conscious  subject,  and  probably 
without  any  accompaniment  of  consciousness  at  the  time  of 
the  action.  It  is  even  conceivable,  so  large  is  the  provision  for 
automatism  in  the  nervous  system  of  man,  that  a  person  might 
live  for  months,  or  even  years,  in  a  perfectly  unconscious  con- 
dition, the  bodily  organism  answering  periodically  to  the  sense- 
stimulations  entering  and  producing  movements  along  the 
pre-established  lines  of  least  resistance  ordained  by  previous 
habit,  and  causing  such  actions  as  those  of  eating,  drinking, 
turning,  rising,  and  perhaps  even  those  of  walking.  These 
considerations  have  led  certain  writers  to  regard  consciousness 
as  an  "  epi-phenomenon,"  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  book  of  life 
added  to  the  completed  volume,  a  sort  of  afterthought  sug- 
gested too  late  for  insertion  in  the  text.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  might  find  a  deeper  truth  in  the  allegory  if  we  should  say 
that  consciousness  is  a  generously  devised  epitome  in  which 
the  great  argument  of  the  book  is  briefly  summarized. 

The  Physiological  Conditions  of  Consciousness. 

If  only  some  neural  changes  are  attended  with  consciousness, 
it  is  necessary  to  ask  under  what  conditions  it  arises.  Richet, 
in  his  Psychologie  Generale,  enumerates  the  following  physio- 
logical conditions  of  consciousness :  (i)  Circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  cessation  or  interruption  of  the  circulation  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  syncope  of  consciousness.  A  moment's  pressure 
of  the  great  arteries  supplying  blood  to  the  brain  renders  the 
subject  unconscious.  (2)  Respiration.  The  psychic  effects  of 
asphyxia  are  well  known.  At  the  end  of  the  first  minute,  there 
is  an  increasing  distress.  At  the  end  of  the  second  minute, 
an  intense  pain  supervenes  with  suffocation  accompanied  by 
convulsive  and  epileptiform  movements.  In  the  midst  of  this 
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overwhelming  agitation  intelligence  remains  unmodified.  But 
soon  external  objects  are  no  longer  perceived;  vision  is  dis- 
turbed, ideas  become  more  and  more  confused,  then  conscious- 
ness is  lost.  The  convulsive  reflex  movements  still  continue 
but  become  less  and  less  frequent  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
minute  they  also  cease.  (3)  Nutrition.  The  cerebral  cells 
are  renewed  by  the  aliment  contained  in  the  blood.  Hunger 
and  thirst  are  psychic  notifications  of  its  changed  condition. 
Although  consciousness  continues  long  after  the  supply  of 
aliment  has  been  withdrawn,  delirium  at  last  sets  in,  ideas 
become  incoherent,  sensibility  is  modified,  and  at  last,  death 
ensues.  It  seems  as  if  the  separate  centres,  and  even  the 
separate  cells,  have  a  life  of  their  own  which  endures  after 
the  bond  that  unites  them  in  rational  co-ordination  has  been 
broken.  (4)  Temperature.  Consciousness  is  manifested  only 
within  certain  very  narrow  limits  of  heat.  For  the  warm- 
blooded animals  the  normal  temperature  of  the  blood  does  not 
vary  much.  For  man  it  is  about  98°  F.  At  a  few  degrees 
above  this,  delirium  appears  and,  if  the  temperature  still  rises, 
consciousness  is  soon  lost.  Excepting  in  the  hibernating  ani- 
mals, which  endure  a  low  degree  of  cold,  still  not  without  the 
loss  of  consciousness,  life  itself  ceases  when  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  falls  much  below  the  normal.  But  long  before  life 
becomes  extinct,  consciousness  disappears  and  all  spontaneous 
movements  cease.  The  daily  variation  in  the  temperature  of 
human  blood,  in  health,  is  only  about  five  degrees.  (5)  Age. 
All  living  tissues  are  subject  to  a  common  law.  They  are 
born,  grow  old  and  die.  This  process  is  constantly  going  on 
in  every  living  man.  The  nervous  tissues  are  no  exception. 
The  brain,  like  a  tree  withered  at  the  top,  may  lose  its  vitality 
long  before  the  other  parts  of  the  organism  have  yielded  to 
the  law  of  death.  Or  it  may  put  forth  its  signs  of  vitality  when 
trunk  and  roots  give  no  promise  of  longer  life,  like  the  pine- 
tree  whose  evergreens  wave  triumphantly  on  the  breeze  above 
the  scars  of  the  lightning's  stroke.  (6)  Sleep.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  inter- 
mittence  of  its  action.  No  living  creature  can  continue  always 
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awake.  Sleep  is  the  universally  necessary  period  of  repose  and 
rehabilitation.  It  is  a  question  whether,  viewed  from  its  psychic 
side,  it  implies  the  abolition  or  only  the  diminution  of  con- 
sciousness. Locke  maintained  the  former,  Hamilton  the  latter 
thesis.  The  truth  probably  is  that  consciousness  may  be  rep- 
resented under  the  similitude  of  a  conical  figure.  To  be  wide 
awake,  is  to  be  aware  of  all  that  can  be  embraced  by  its  largest 
circumference,  the  base ;  to  be  fast  asleep,  is  to  be  aware  of 
nothing,  or  the  contents  of  its  smallest  circumference,  really  a 
circumference  no  longer  except  by  courtesy,  the  point  which 
constitutes  its  apex.  Between  these  extremes  there  is  room 
for  every  possible  degree  of  consciousness  as  testified  to  by 
the  personal  experience  of  various  witnesses.  But  all  testimony 
upon  the  continuity  of  consciousness  is  subject  to  the  important 
qualification  that,  if  there  were  a  lapse  of  consciousness  for  a 
period  of  any  length  whatever,  it  would  not  be  an  element  of 
conscious  memory.  In  cases  of  syncope  the  thread  of  conscious 
experience  is  resumed  exactly  where  it  was  broken  off,  so  that 
a  sentence,  begun  before  a  railroad  accident,  has  been  com- 
pleted weeks  after  its  occurrence,  the  injured  person  in  the 
meantime  lying  apparently  lifeless  in  a  hospital.  That  some 
persons  believe  themselves  to  be  continuously  conscious,  even 
during  sleep,  is,  therefore,  a  fact  easily  explained.  It  seems 
paradoxical  to  say  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  unconsciousness, 
but  this  is  not  the  position  of  him  who  denies  continuity  so 
much  as  of  him  who  assumes  that  if  we  were  unconscious  we 
would  be  conscious  of  it.  The  only  true  test  must  be  objective, 
and  judging  by  this  we  must  conclude  that,  although  insomnia 
may  be  protracted  in  abnormal  cases,  it  is  never  manifested  in 
normal  experience  as  a  strictly  continuous  consciousness,  and 
even  in  abnormal  cases  is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  the 
patient  fancies.  The  foregoing  are  the  leading  physiological 
conditions  of  consciousness.  It  needs  only  to  be  added  that 
the  integrity  of  the  cerebral  organ  in  general  is  essential  for 
normal  consciousness.  Whatever  tends  to  destroy  this,  whether 
the  agent  be  toxic  or  mechanical,  disturbs  the  unity  and  har- 
mony of  the  psychic  life  and,  if  carried  to  an  extreme,  ends  in 
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the  cessation  of  consciousness  altogether,  so  far  as  objective 
tests  can  determine. 


The  Identification  of  Consciousness  and  Motion. 

So  far  our  inquiry  has  developed  only  negative  results,  show- 
ing the  limits  beyond  which  consciousness  is  not  manifested. 
This  is  far  from  being  what  we  require  for  a  positive  explana- 
tion of  psychic  phenomena.  In  his  Grundlinien  einer  allgemei- 
nen  Psychologic,  Hertzen,  of  Lausanne,  has  endeavored  to 
present  the  positive  condition  of  consciousness.  He  says : 
"  Consciousness  is  connected  exclusively  with  the  disintegrat- 
ing phase  of  central  nervous  action."  He  offers  the  following 
laws  of  relation:  (i)  "The  intensity  of  consciousness  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  intensity  of  functional  disintegration."  (2) 
"The  intensity  of  consciousness  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  ease 
and  quickness  of  the  central  translation  of  stimulus  into  action." 
This  last  corresponds  to  the  diminishing  sensibility  in  the 
growth  of  habit,  or  the  law  of  increasing  automatism.  What 
we  do  easily  and  quickly  we  soon  do  unconsciously.  Thus,  we 
learn  to  walk,  to  read,  to  spell,  to  write  with  a  minimum  of 
consciousness.  A  transaction  that  is  difficult  and  new  gives 
us  much  thought,  perhaps  worry,  a  feeling  of  resistance  among 
our  ideas  corresponding  to  the  disintegration  of  cerebral  tissue 
noted  by  the  physician  in  the  copious  waste  products  eliminated 
from  the  body.  But  precisely  what  this  metabolism  is  by  which 
the  disintegration  of  cerebral  tissue  becomes  the  condition  of 
consciousness  Hertzen  is  far  from  disclosing.  He  identifies 
psychic  activity  with  motion,  —  the  molecular  motion  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  nerve-cells.  He  says  :  "  We  may  liken 
the  brain  to  a  hall  provided  with  a  multitude  of  gas-lights,  but 
illuminated  by  only  a  relatively  constant  number  of  burning 
jets,  which,  however,  are  not  always  the  same  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  change  every  instant :  as  some  are  extinguished,  others  are 
lighted  ;  all  are  never  lighted  together ;  from  time  to  time  all 
are  dark  "  (p.  98).  Just  as  light  is  a  mode  of  motion,  this  writer 
maintains,  so  also  is  consciousness.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
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display  to  the  eye  the  configurations  that  represent  its  varied 
phases,  but  it  may  be  proved,  he  thinks,  that  consciousness  is  a 
mode  of  motion ;  and,  having  done  this,  having  co-ordinated  it 
with  light,  heat,  electricity  and  the  other  molecular  forces,  we 
are  no  more  required  to  show  what  kind  of  a  motion  corresponds 
to  love  and  what  to  hate,  for  example,  than  to  describe  the  form 
of  a  wave  of  red  light  or  construct  a  diagram  exhibiting  the 
secret  of  electrical  repulsion.  All  this  must  be  conceded  if  it 
can  really  be  proved  that  consciousness  is  simply  a  mode  of 
motion.  The  proofs  of  it,  according  to  Hertzen,  are  both  in- 
direct and  direct.  The  indirect  proof  is,  that,  as  motion  is  for 
us  a  series  of  changing  sensations,  these  sensations  can  be 
nothing  else  than  motion.  The  direct  proof  is,  that  all  our 
states  of  consciousness  have  a  measurable  duration  and  every 
psychic  act  has  a  time-relation.  But  every  process  that  has 
duration  can  be  nothing  else  than  motion.  Therefore  every 
psychic  activity  must  be  a  motion,  and  consciousness  is  the  sum 
of  these  activities.  We  may  well  regard  this  facile  resolution 
of  consciousness  into  motion  with  serious  reserve.  This  simple 
solution  of  the  problem  succeeds  only  by  ignoring  the  central 
difficulty,  —  the  translation  of  objects-of -consciousness  into  con- 
sciousness-of -objects.  Motion  is,  indeed,  known  to  us  as  a 
relation  of  change  among  our  objects-of-consciousness,  but  this 
does  not  justify  us  in  affirming  that  consciousness-of-objects  is 
also  motion.  The  duration  of  mental  states,  it  is  true,  implies 
the  existence  of  motion  as  the  measure  of  that  duration,  that 
is,  in  the  neurosis  to  which  the  psychosis  corresponds.  But 
Hertzen's  explanation  identifies  neurosis  and  psychosis,  for  he 
says  that  the  consciousness-of-motion  is  simply  that  motion 
which  he  calls  consciousness.  This  identifies  subject  and 
object  as  absolutely  as  Hegel  did,  and  resolves  all  being  into 
thought.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Hertzen  identifies 
consciousness  with  a  particular  kind  of  motion,  but  this  is  to 
exclude  the  knowledge  of  any  other  kind  ;  for  the  consciousness- 
of-motion  being  simply  the  motion-of-consciousness,  only  the 
motion-of-consciousness  is  in  the  field.  This  turns  out  to  be  a 
very  old-fashioned  solution  of  the  problem,  for  it  is  nothing  else 
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than  subjective  idealism  in  a  new  guise.  We  know  objects 
because  we  are  those  objects.  "Motion"  is  used  as  a  conven- 
ient middle  term  for  the  unification  of  the  consciousness-of- 
motion  with  consciousness  itself.  To  recur  to  Hertzen's 
comparison  of  the  brain  to  a  hall  with  a  multitude  of  gas-lights, 
we  may  say  that  each  light,  if  its  molecular  motion  were  of  the 
kind  that  is  identical  with  consciousness,  would  simply  be  con- 
scious of  itself,  not  of  the  other  lights.  If  molecular  motions 
in  the  brain  are  identical  with  consciousness,  they  also  would 
be  conscious  of  themselves,  but  not  of  one  another  or  of  any- 
thing else.  There  would  still  be  wanting  a  being  that  could 
know  and  compare  them  together.  But  such  a  being,  possess- 
ing a  consciousness-of -objects,  would  be  other  than  the  objects- 
of-consciousness.  If  it  be  said  that  such  a  being  may  be  found 
in  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain,  it  must  be  answered  that 
these  in  turn  would  be  conscious  of  themselves  but  of  nothing 
else.  Hence,  in  the  last  analysis,  objective  knowledge  is  shut 
out.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  objects-of -knowledge 
are  other  than  the  knowledge-of-objects.  Correlative,  they  may 
be ;  identical,  they  cannot  be.  If  they  were  identical,  not  only 
would  knowledge  be  motion,  but  motion  would  be  knowledge. 

The  Psychic  Life  of  Micro-organisms. 

We  may  find  some  aid  in  comprehending  the  origin  of  psychic 
phenomena  by  an  examination  of  their  simplest  forms  and  low- 
est terms.  In  adult  man  they  are  exhibited  in  their  greatest 
complexity.  In  the  child  they  are  more  rudimentary,  but  still 
they  are  highly  complex.  No  period  of  human  infancy  discloses 
their  simplest  forms.  We  cannot  trace  their  development  from 
the  embryonic  stage.  But  we  can  follow  the  thread  of  analogy 
suggested  by  embryology.  Every  human  child,  on  the  physical 
side,  is  developed  from  a  pair  of  unicellular  organisms,  one  of 
which  seems  to  have  no  other  part  to  perform  than  to  quicken 
the  development  of  the  other  in  certain  specific  ways.  What 
are  the  psychic  manifestations  of  unicellular  beings  ?  The  ques- 
tion may  seem  to  be  a  vain  one,  but  Binet  has  undertaken  to 
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answer  it  in  his  little  book  on  The  Psychic  Life  of  Micro-organ- 
isms. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  state  some  of  the  results  of  observation 
upon  these  infinitesimal  beings,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  from  the  supposition  that  living  cells 
are  wholly  devoid  of  psychic  life.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  syn- 
thetic philosophy,  has  undertaken  to  unify  our  knowledge  by 
analytically  reducing  conscious  experience  to  its  lowest  terms 
and  then  building  up  synthetically  an  explanation  of  this  expe- 
rience. The  lowest  terms  of  consciousness  he  finds  in  sensa- 
tion. But  he  begins  his  synthesis,  not  with  sensations,  as  we 
might  naturally  expect,  but  with  reflex  actions  primarily  devoid 
of  sensation.  This  inconsistency  has  led  Sicilian!,  the  Italian 
anthropologist,  in  his  Psychogenie  Moderne,  to  ask,  "  Why,  after 
having  arrived  by  the  process  of  analysis  at  the  elementary  form 
of  perception,  that  of  difference,  do  you  stop  there ;  while  you 
rise  by  the  process  of  synthesis  from  reflex  action  as  a  point 
of  departure  ?  Why,  in  a  word,  does  analytical  psychology 
arrive  at  a  conscious  act,  however  rudimentary,  while  synthetic 
psychology  starts  from  an  unconscious  and  automatic  activity?" 
(p.  84).  This  is  a  pertinent  criticism,  which  applies  equally  to 
Romanes's  endeavor  to  trace  the  evolution  of  psychic  phenom- 
ena, since  he  denies  them  altogether  to  the  lowest  beings  in  the 
zoological  series,  and  marks  their  appearance,  one  after  another, 
in  the  ascending  scale  of  life,  in  what  seems  a  very  arbitrary 
manner. 

The  thesis  of  Binet  supplies  Spencer  and  Romanes  with  a 
more  satisfactory  starting-point.  Binet  maintains  "that,  in 
these  simplest  forms  of  life  (the  proto-organisms),  we  find  mani- 
festations of  an  intelligence  which  greatly  transcends  the  phe- 
nomena of  cellular  irritability.  Even  on  the  very  lowest  rounds 
of  the  ladder  of  life,  psychic  manifestations,"  he  says,  "are  very 
much  more  complex  than  is  believed  "  (p.  3).  The  lowest  form 
of  protozoon  known  to  us  is  the  Amoeba.  It  appears  to  be  a 
simple  undifferentiated  protoplasmic  cell.  "The  following," 
says  Binet,  "  is  what  occurs  when  the  Amoeba,  in  its  rampant 
course,  happens  to  meet  a  foreign  body.  In  the  first  place,  if 
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the  foreign  particle  is  not  a  nutritive  substance,  if  it  be  gravel 
for  instance,  the  Amoeba  does  not  ingest  it ;  it  thrusts  it  back 
with  its  pseudopodia.  This  little  performance  is  very  signifi- 
cant ;  for  it  proves  that  this  microscopic  cellule  in  some  man- 
ner or  other  knows  how  to  choose  and  distinguish  alimentary 
substances  from  inert  particles  of  sand.  If  the  foreign  sub- 
stance can  serve  as  nutriment,  the  Amoeba  engulfs  it  by  a  very 
simple  process.  Under  the  influence  of  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  foreign  particle,  the  soft  and  viscous  protoplasm  of  the 
Amoeba  projects  itself  forwards  and  spreads  about  the  aliment- 
ary particle  somewhat  as  an  ocean-wave  curves  and  breaks  upon 
the  beach ;  to  carry  out  the  simile  that  so  well  represents  the 
process,  this  wave  of  protoplasm  retreats,  carrying  with  it  the 
foreign  body  which  it  has  encompassed.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  the  food  is  enveloped  and  introduced  into  the  protoplasm  J 
there  it  is  digested  and  assimilated,  disappearing  slowly  "  (p.  41). 
Binet  adds :  "  In  a  large  number  of  species  the  prehension  of 
food  is  preceded  by  another  stage,  the  search  for  food,  and  in 
the  case  of  living  prey,  by  its  capture.  We  shall  not  inves- 
tigate these  phenomena  among  all  the  Protozoa,  but  shall  direct 
our  attention  especially  to  the  ciliated  Infusoria.  Their  habits 
are  a  remarkable  study.  If  a  drop  of  water  containing  Infu- 
soria be  placed  under  the  microscope,  organisms  are  seen  swim- 
ming rapidly  about  and  traversing  the  liquid  medium  in  which 
they  are  in  every  direction.  Their  movements  are  not  simple ; 
the  Infusory  guides  itself  while  swimming  about ;  it  avoids  ob- 
stacles ;  often  it  undertakes  to  force  them  aside  ;  its  movements 
seem  to  be  designed  to  effect  an  end,  which  in  most  instances  is 
the  search  for  food ;  it  approaches  certain  particles  suspended 
in  the  liquid,  it  feels  them  with  its  cilia,  it  goes  away  and  returns, 
all  the  while  describing  a  zigzag  course  similar  to  the  paths  of 
captive  fish  in  an  aquarium  ;  this  latter  comparison  naturally 
occurs  to  the  mind.  In  short,  the  act  of  locomotion,  as  seen  in 
detached  Infusoria,  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  voluntary  move- 
ment" (p.  46).  With  one  more  short  extract  I  shall  conclude 
my  citations.  "  There  exist  organisms  which  lead  a  life  of  ha- 
bitual isolation  but  which  understand  how  to  unite  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  attacking  prey  at  the  desired  time,  thus  profiting  by  the 
superiority  of  numbers.  The  Bodo  candatus  is  a  voracious  Flag- 
ellate possessed  of  extraordinary  audacity  ;  it  combines  in  troops 
to  attack  animalculae  one  hundred  times  as  large  as  itself,  as  the 
Colpods  for  instance,  which  are  veritable  giants  when  placed 
alongside  of  the  Bodo.  Like  a  horse  attacked  by  a  pack  of 
wolves,  the  Colpod  is  soon  rendered  powerless  ;  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  Bodos  throw  themselves  upon  him,  eviscerate  him  and 
devour  him  completely "  (p.  60).  As  a  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions, Binet  enumerates  the  following  traits  in  these  micro- 
organisms :  (i)  the  perception  of  the  external  object ;  (2)  the 
choice  made  between  a  number  of  objects ;  (3)  the  perception 
of  their  position  in  space ;  and  (4)  movements  calculated  either 
to  approach  the  body  and  seize  it  or  to  flee  from  it. 

Organic  and  Functional  Development. 

Thus  we  seem  to  find  psychic  phenomena  associated  with 
unicellular  beings  at  the  very  basis  of  organic  life.  Lower  we 
cannot  go.  The  doctrine  of  biogenesis,  or  origin  of  living 
organisms  from  other  living  organisms  only,  which  science  at 
present  accepts  as  the  only  one  permitted  by  known  facts, 
shuts  us  off  from  any  further  pursuit  of  the  subject.  We  find 
a  sense-of-objects  even  in  proto-organisms.  Metazoa  are  ap- 
parently developed  from  these  Protozoa.  First  they  exist  in 
colonies,  each  individual  of  which  is  like  every  other ;  then  in 
colonies  whose  members  perform  specific  functions ;  finally 
in  correlative  organs  in  which  the  separate  cells  have  been 
widely  differentiated  into  bone,  muscle,  nerve  or  other  tissues, 
each  group  specialized  to  the  performance  of  a  single  function, 
the  whole  federated  into  an  organism  whose  intricacy  is  so 
great  and  whose  components  are  so  numerous  that  it  has  been 
only  quite  lately  discovered  that  the  human  body,  in  common 
with  every  animal  body,  is  built  up  of  these  living  aggregates. 
But  in  this  highly  developed  product  we  do  not  find  evidence 
that  the  psychic  phenomena  of  proto-organisms  are  displayed 
by  all  the  constituent  cells.  In  the  process  of  specialization 
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certain  functions  have  been  delegated  to  particular  groups  of 
cells.  Those  of  the  nervous  system  have  assumed  and  dis- 
charge the  functions  with  which  psychic  phenomena  are  associ- 
ated. As  the  single  original  row  of  nervous  cells  developed 
into  a  spinal  cord,  the  psychic  manifestations  were  handed  over 
to  that.  As  the  spinal  cord  developed  greater  ganglia  at  one 
of  its  extremities,  the  more  important  of  the  psychic  manifes- 
tations were  passed  on  to  these  superior  ganglia.  Out  of  these 
developed  the  hind-brain,  the  mid-brain,  the  fore-brain,  the  total 
cerebrum  in  man,  so  that,  as  Goethe  guessed,  the  skull  is  only 
the  greatest  of  the  vertebrae,  and  to  the  cellular  contents  of 
this  crowning  structure  were  at  last  transferred  those  neuroses 
which  accompany  human  consciousness. 

Consciousness  is  never  strictly  simple.  Its  very  name  implies 
the  apprehension  of  at  least  two  elements  which  are  known 
together.  The  very  essence  of  intellect  is  discrimination.  But 
this  proceeds  to  no  great  length  without  assimilation,  that  is, 
the  apprehension  of  similarity.  The  whole  fabric  of  knowledge 
consists  in  the  sum  of  apprehended  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences. All  thought  is  unification  or  differentiation.  Its  ma- 
terials lie  in  the  objects  of  consciousness.  Its  process  consists 
in  the  consciousness  of  likeness  and  difference.  Its  laws  are 
reducible  to  the  principles  of  identity,  contradiction  and  ex- 
cluded middle.  What  we  call  "  reason  "  is  the  unity  which 
harmonizes  diversity.  Its  categories  are  at  once  the  forms  of 
thoughts  and  of  things,  for  otherwise  thought  and  its  objects 
would  have  no  common  bond  and  reason  would  know  no  neces- 
sity. Consciousness  is  this  sense  of  unity.  There  may  be 
sense-presentations  without  it,  although  the  philosopher  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  experience  them.  A  dog,  a  portion  of  whose 
cerebrum  has  been  removed,  may  be  excited  by  the  presence  of 
food ;  but  he  cannot  co-ordinate  his  sense  presentations.  We 
may  say  that  he  is  without  consciousness.  Consciousness  is 
the  string  upon  which  the  pearls  of  sense  are  strung.  Break 
the  string,  and  the  pearls  are  scattered,  but  they  do  not  cease 
to  be.  The  string  is  broken  when  the  co-ordinating  centres  in 
the  brain  are  rendered  inoperative  by  any  cause.  These  centres 
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are  called  the  "seat"  of  consciousness.  Still,  we  may  not  say 
that  their  movements  are  consciousness.  Consciousness  is  that 
psychosis  in  which  other  psychoses  are  unified.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  questioned  whether  or  not  there  may  be  a  spinal  conscious- 
ness as  well  as  a  cerebral  consciousness.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  exists  in  those  creatures  that  are  not  provided  with  a 
brain.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  "  seat "  of  consciousness 
is  always  the  higher  co-ordinating  centre,  and  that,  in  the 
process  of  development,  this  is  transferred  to  successively  added 
increments  of  the  evolving  organism.  If  this  be  true,  in  man 
the  inferior  centres  of  the  nervous  system  have  been  made  the 
unconscious  mechanism  through  which  reflex  and  voluntary 
actions  are  mediated,  while  consciousness,  in  its  full-orbed 
splendor,  is  possible  only  in  the  superior  regions  of  the  brain. 

The  Dissolution  of  Personality. 

Recent  investigations  have  made  it  appear  probable  that 
there  may  be  more  than  one  consciousness  in  the  same  brain. 
In  his  book  on  Les  Maladies  de  la  Personnalit^  Ribot  enumer- 
ates the  types  of  what  may  be  called  the  dissolution  of  person- 
ality, or  the  disruption  of  the  unity  of  consciousness.  They  are 
as  follows  : —  (i)  Alienation,  in  which  the  consciousness  of  the 
body  is  completely  changed.  A  new  state  serves  as  the  basis  of 
a  new  psychic  life,  or  manner  of  feeling,  perceiving,  and  think- 
ing, whence  results  a  new  memory.  The  old  life  is  reduced 
to  an  almost  unconscious  state  and  has  become  to  the  new 
consciousness  an  "alien,"  a  stranger,  whom  the  new  person 
does  not  even  know.  (2)  The  second  type  is  characterized  by 
an  alternation  of  two  personalities,  sometimes  designated  as 
"  double  consciousness."  The  two  personalities  are  often  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  each  other.  The  periods  of  the  domination 
of  each  phase  of  consciousness  vary  in  duration,  but  alternate 
at  intervals,  sometimes  fixed  and  sometimes  not.  The  phenom- 
ena resemble  what  we  might  expect  if  two  souls  dwelt  in  one 
body  with  alternating  mastery,  and  in  earlier  times  such  cases 
were  interpreted  as  the  obsession  of  superhuman  beings.  It  is 
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as  if  two  different  foci  in  the  brain  alternately  became  the 
points  at  which  the  mental  life  is  converged  and  unified,  each 
point  of  view  wholly  excluding  all  the  mental  scenery  of  the 
other.  (3)  The  third  type  is  more  superficial  and  creates  no 
absolute  break  of  memory.  It  consists  in  a  substitution  of  one 
personality  for  another,  as  when  a  man  regards  himself  as  a 
woman,  or  a  laborer  declares  himself  to  be  a  king.  This  seems 
to  be  the  concomitant  of  the  hypertrophy  of  a  fixed  idea,  a 
conception  become  so  ineradicable  that  it  cannot  be  co-ordi- 
nated with  the  normal  psychic  life.  It  appears  that  this  aber- 
ration of  consciousness  is  often  only  functional,  not  strictly 
organic,  for  hypnotized  subjects  can  be  made  to  change  sex,  or 
behave  like  persons  other  than  themselves  by  mere  suggestion. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  even  suggestion  is  correlated  with  a 
neurosis  that  enters  into  the  general  web  of  neural  change, 
for  a  person  directed  in  the  hypnotic  state  to  perform  a  certain 
act,  —  even  an  extraordinary,  an  absurd,  or  a  criminal  act,  — 
will  execute  it  at  the  proper  time.  The  subject  has  no  con- 
scious recollection  of  the  suggestion  and  often  endeavors  to 
account  for  this  suggested  performance  as  having  some  connec- 
tion with  his  natural  course  of  thought. 

Recapitulation  of  Results. 

Let  us  now  summarize  the  results  thus  far  obtained  and 
try  to  interpret  their  signification.  We  started  with  the  antith- 
esis of  objects-of-consciousness  and  consciousness-of -objects, 
which  we  represented  by  the  terms  "neurosis"  and  "psy- 
chosis." We  found  that  these  antithetical  terms  embody  a 
distinction  that  creates  the  problem  of  psychogenesis.  We 
traced  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  localization  of 
psychoses  in  the  brain  with  whose  neuroses  they  are  connected 
as  concomitants.  We  saw  that  not  all,  but  only  some,  neuroses 
are  attended  with  consciousness.  We  then  examined  the  limits 
within  which  consciousness  is  manifested  as  indicated  by  the 
physiological  effects  of  circulation,  respiration,  nutrition,  tem- 
perature, age,  and  sleep.  We  next  discussed  the  dependence 
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of  consciousness  upon  the  disintegration  of  brain  tissue  and  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  simply  a  mode  of  motion,  which  we  were 
compelled  to  reject.  We  then  followed  the  indications  of 
embryology  and  considered  the  manifestations  of  psychic  life 
in  micro-organisms.  We  found  that  there  is  a  sense-of-objects 
even  in  the  lowest  of  these.  We  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  consciousness  is  the  sense  of  unity  of  psychic  elements, 
supported  by  the  unity  of  the  organism,  and  illustrated  it  by 
showing  that  there  are  three  ways  in  which  this  unity  may  be 
lost,  so  that  a  new  consciousness  supervenes.  The  conclusion 
from  all  this  evidently  is,  that,  while  psychic  elements  are  mani- 
fested to  us  directly  only  through  consciousness,  they  exist  as 
its  pre-conditions ;  and,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  denied  exist- 
ence beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  This  sense  of  unity 
does,  indeed,  come  and  go  with  our  food  and  breath,  and,  so  far 
as  sense  can  testify,  ceases  when  we  sleep  and  when  we  die, 
for  as  an  ancient  sage  has  said,  "  Sleep  is  the  image  of  death." 
But  while  we  sleep  the  psychic  elements  that  consciousness 
unifies  in  our  waking  hours  do  not  cease  to  be.  Who  shall  say 
that  they  shall  cease  to  be  in  that  last  sleep  whose  morning 
never  dawns  on  earthly  hills  ?  Unconscious  we  were  born  into 
this  world,  and  its  pain  and  chill  were  our  first  greeting.  Un- 
conscious ante-natal  elements  were  the  fountain  from  whose 
secret  springs  personality  emerged  with  its  rational  powers  and 
ancestral  similitude.  Either  a  miracle  is  wrought  with  every 
first  sensation,  breaking  the  sequence  of  causation  that  con- 
nects child  with  parent,  or  the  promise  and  potency  of  a  human 
spirit  were  centred  in  the  embryonic  organism.  Unless  every 
analogy  of  nature  is  violated,  what  we  call  the  soul  had  its 
being  long  before  it  came  to  consciousness. 

The  Belief  in  Metempsychosis. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  the  truth  that  underlies  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  pre-existence  and  metempsychosis.  It  is  almost 
startling  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  this  doctrine  has  been 
accepted.  In  a  recent  essay  upon  the  subject,  Professor 
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Knight,  of  St.  Andrews,  says:  "It  has  lain  at  the  heart  of  all 
Indian  speculation  on  the  subject,  time  out  of  mind.  It  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Vedas,  and  one  of  the  roots  of 
Buddhist  belief.  The  ancient  Egyptians  held  it.  It  is  promi- 
nent in  their  great  classic,  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  In  Persia,  it 
colored  the  whole  stream  of  Zoroastrian  thought.  The  Magi 
taught  it.  The  Jews  brought  it  with  them  from  the  captivity  in 
Babylon.  Many  of  the  Essenes  and  Pharisees  held  it.  Though 
foreign  to  the  genius  both  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  it  has 
had  its  advocates  (as  Delitzsch  puts  it)  as  well  in  the  synagogue 
as  in  the  church.  The  Cabbala  teaches  it  emphatically.  The 
Apocrypha  sanctions  it,  and  it  is  to  be  found  scattered  through- 
out the  Talmud.  In  Greece,  Pythagoras  proclaimed  it,  receiv- 
ing the  hint  probably  both  from  Egypt  and  the  East ; 
Empedocles  taught  it ;  Plato  worked  it  out  elaborately,  not  as  a 
mythical  doctrine  embodying  a  moral  truth,  but  as  a  philosophi- 
cal theory  or  conviction.  It  passed  over  into  the  Neo-Platonic 
School  at  Alexandria.  Philo  held  it.  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  in 
the  third  century,  Jamblicus  in  the  fourth,  Hierocles  and  Pro- 
clus  in  the  fifth,  all  advocated  it  in  various  ways ;  and  an  impor- 
tant modification  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  took  place  amongst  the 
Alexandrians,  when  Porphyry  limited  the  range  of  metempsy- 
chosis, denying  that  the  souls  of  men  ever  passed  downwards  to 
a  lower  than  the  human  state.  Many  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church  espoused  it ;  notably  Origen.  It  was  one  of 
the  Gnostic  doctrines.  The  Manichaeans  received  it,  with  much 
else,  from  their  Zoroastrian  predecessors.  It  was  held  by 
Nemesius,  who  emphatically  declares  that  all  the  Greeks  who  be- 
lieved in  immortality  believed  also  in  metempsychosis.  There 
are  hints  of  it  in  Boethius.  Though  condemned,  in  its  Orige- 
nistic  form,  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  551,  it  passed 
along  the  stream  of  Christian  theology,  and  reappeared  aniongst^ 
the  Scholastics  in  Erigena  and  Bonaventura.  It  was  defended 
with  much  learning  and  acuteness  by  several  of  the  Cambridge 
Platonists,  especially  by  Henry  More.  Glanvill  devotes  a  curi- 
ous treatise  to  it,  the  L^lx  Orientalis.  English  clergy  and  Irish 
bishops  were  found  ready  to  espouse  it.  Many  English  poets, 
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from  Henry  Vaughan  to  Wordsworth,  praise  it.  It  appealed  to 
Hume  as  more  rational  than  the  rival  theories  of  creationism 
and  traducianism.  It  has  points  of  contact  with  the  anthropol- 
ogy of  Kant  and  Schelling.  .  .  .  Passing  from  the  schools  to 
the  instinctive  ideas  of  primitive  men,  or  the  conceptions  now 
entertained  by  races  half-civilized  or  wholly  barbarous,  a  belief 
in  transmigration  will  be  found  to  be  almost  universal.  It  is 
inwoven  with  nearly  all  the  mythology  of  the  world.  It  appears 
in  Mexico  and  Thibet,  amongst  negroes  and  the  Hawaiian  Island- 
ers. It  comes  down  from  the  Druids  of  ancient  Gaul  to  the 
Tasmanians  of  to-day.  The  stream  of  opinion,  whether  in- 
stinctive, mystic,  or  rational,  is  continuous  and  broad  ;  and  if 
we  could  legitimately  determine  any  question  of  belief  by  the 
number  of  its  adherents,  the  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab 
omnibus,  would  apply  to  this  more  fitly  than  to  any  other" 
(Essays  in  Philosophy,  pp.  323,  326). 

The  Theory  of  "  Metakinesis" 

But  we  cannot  terminate  our  inquiry  by  the  acceptance  of 
this  ancient  doctrine  of  pre-existence  and  transmigration.  This 
is  as  much  a  matter  of  speculation  as  any  other  theory  and  is  at- 
tended with  embarrassments  of  a  peculiar  nature.  It  is  cited 
to  show  how  strong  the  conviction  of  men  in  all  times  has  been 
that  the  mind  of  man  neither  arises  as  an  uncaused  phenomenon 
nor  finds  its  cause  in  the  movements  of  matter.  A  scientific 
writer  of  highly  accredited  authority,  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan, 
of  Bristol,  in  his  late  work  on  Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,  has 
stated  a  theory  which  does  justice  to  the  principle  of  causation, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  it  from  other  points  of  view.  "  It  is 
generally  admitted,"  he  says,  "  that  physical  phenomena,  includ- 
ing those  which  we  call  physiological,  can  be  explained  (or  are 
explicable)  in  terms  of  energy.  It  is  also  generally  admitted 
that  consciousness  is  something  distinct  from,  nay,  belonging  to 
a  wholly  different  phenomenal  order  from,  energy.  And  it  is 
further  generally  admitted  that  consciousness  is  nevertheless  in 
some  way  closely,  if  not  indissolubly,  associated  with  special 
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manifestations  of  energy  in  the  nerve-centres  of  the  brain. 
Now,  we  call  manifestations  of  energy  'kinetic '  manifestations, 
and  we  use  the  term  'kinesis'  for  physical  manifestations  of 
this  order.  Similarly,  we  may  call  concomitant  manifestations 
of  the  mental  or  conscious  order  '  metakinetic,'  and  may  use  the 
term  '  metakinesis '  for  all  manifestations  belonging  to  this 
phenomenal  order.  According  to  the  monistic  hypothesis,  every 
mode  of  kinesis  has  its  concomitant  mode  of  metakinesis,  and 
when  the  kinetic  manifestations  assume  the  form  of  the  molecular 
processes  in  the  human  brain,  the  metakinetic  manifestations 
assume  the  form  of  human  consciousness.  All  matter  is  not 
conscious,  because  consciousness  is  the  metakinetic  concomitant 
of  a  highly  specialized  order  of  kinesis.  But  every  kinesis  has 
an  associated  metakinesis ;  and  parallel  to  the  evolution  of 
organic  and  neural  kinesis  there  has  been  an  evolution  of  metaki- 
netic manifestations  culminating  in  conscious  thought"  (p.  467). 

This  doctrine  may  be  restated  in  other  terms  as  follows : 
Being  is  essentially  one,  but  has  two  aspects ;  one  of  these  is 
known  to  us  as  physical  energy  (kinesis)  and  may  be  represented 
by  the  convex  side  of  a  curve ;  the  other  is  known  as  a  psychi- 
cal concomitant  (metakinesis)  and  may  be  represented  by  the 
concave  side  of  the  curve.  Neither  can  exist  without  the  other, 
any  more  than  a  line  can  be  convex  on  one  side  without  being 
concave  on  the  other.  They  are  correlated  aspects  of  the  same 
reality.  At  its  lower  stages  of  development,  this  reality  does 
not  manifest  to  us  its  psychic  side,  because  that  can  be  known 
only  to  a  subject,  that  is,  to  a  being  in  whom  the  psychic  elements 
are  converged  and  unified  in  a  consciousness.  But  at  that  level 
of  development  where  the  psychic  aspects  of  the  modes  of  being 
are  unified  into  a  consciousness,  this  aspect  of  being  becomes 
directly  known.  But  it  is  never  known  except  subjectively. 
The  psychic  life  of  other  men  can  be  known  to  us  only  through 
expressive  movements  of  voice,  gesture,  and  significant  signs. 
The  only  mind  that  any  man  can  know  is  strictly  his  own  mind. 
All  else  is  inference.  But  it  is  necessary  inference,  for  we  also 
convey  our  ideas  through  these  same  media  and  can  explain  the 
responses  we  receive  only  on  the  supposition  that  thought 
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answers  to  thought  and  feeling  to  feeling.  The  genesis  of  a 
personal  being  consists,  then,  not  in  the  transmutation  of 
physical  force  into  psychic  states,  as  materialism  represents,  but 
in  the  concentration  and  unification  of  pre-existing  psychic 
elements,  which  in  their  isolation  are  unconscious,  into  a 
conscious  individual.  Now  my  thesis  is  simply  this : 

Consciousness  is  a  complex  phenomenon,  not  a  simple  state. 
It  is  made  up  of  elements  or  factors  which  become  consciousness 
in  their  union,  but  are  not  consciousness  in  their  isolation.  A 
single  ray  of  light  does  not  produce  a  visual  image,  but  a  great 
number  of  rays  of  light,  arranged  in  a  given  order,  do  produce 
such  an  image.  In  like  manner,  the  psychic  aspect  of  a  single 
brain-cell  is  not  a  consciousness,  but  the  psychic  aspects  of  a 
great  many  cerebral  cells,  unified  through  the  organic  unity  of 
an  organized  brain,,  become  a  consciousness.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  the  biological  processes  which  build  up  the 
living  organism.  The  whole  significance  of  a  nervous  system 
consists  in  this,  that  it  focusses  energy  in  such  a  manner  that 
its  psychic  concomitants  acquire  unity.  The  incarrying  nerves 
furnish  appropriate  conductors  for  those  modes  of  molecular 
energy  which  stimulate  the  several  senses;  so  that  light,  sound, 
and  impact  are  brought  to  consciousness  at  the  centres  where 
they  are  converged.  Thus  man  becomes  a  microcosm  in  which 
the  extended  world  mirrors  itgelf  within  the  limits  which  are  set 
by  his  present  constitution.  Thus  also  he  becomes  not  only  the 
interpreter,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  world. 

Monistic  Realism. 

If  this  theory  be  regarded  as  merely  an  assumption,  it  stands 
upon  no  lower  plane  than  all  rival  theories.  The  materialistic 
view,  that  matter  becomes  conscious  without  containing  psychic 
elements,  is  an  assumption  without  proof  and  without  logical 
consistency.  The  idealistic  view,  that  the  world  of  objects  is 
simply  a  fiction  of  conscious  mind,  is  equally  devoid  of  proof  and 
probability.  But  the  crucial  question  is,  which  assumption  is  most 
harmonious  with  the  whole  body  of  facts  ?  If  we  carry  back  be- 
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yond  the  threshold  of  verifiable  knowledge  the  same  ideas  of 
causation,  order,  continuity,  and  development  which  dominate  in 
the  realm  of  inductive  science,  we  find  it  impossible  ever  to  lose 
the  conception  of  being,  or  to  reduce  it  to  that  of  non-being,  or 
to  eliminate  from  it  the  idea  of  energy  on  the  one  hand  and  in- 
telligence on  the  other.  If  our  thought  ever  obtains  a  resting- 
place  without  violating  the  laws  of  thought,  it  must  be  in  the 
ultimate  idea  of  One  Self-existing  Reality,  the  primal  fountain 
whence  all  multiform  and  dependent  beings  have  their  source. 

That  causative  action  should  ever  arise  from  nothing,  that 
chaos  should  ever  beget  a  cosmos,  that  the  mot ion-of -objects 
should  ever  transform  itself  into  the  sense-of-motion  and  this 
into  the  consciousness-of-motion,  —  are  propositions  that  set  at 
naught  every  canon  of  scientific  thinking.  The  doctrine  of 
evolution,  which  has  been  applied  so  successfully  to  the  mor- 
phology and  descent  of  organisms,  seems  to  apply  equally  to  the 
morphology  and  descent  of  mind ;  for  organic  and  psychic  changes, 
neurosis  and  psychosis,  run  pari  passu  wherever  we  can  trace 
them.  The  philosophy  based  upon  merely  mechanical  concep- 
tions regarded  the  cause  of  the  world  as  a  Detis  ex  machina, 
standing  outside  the  finite  order  of  events  and  acting  in  some 
inconceivable  way  upon  a  primeval  chaos ;  which,  by  external 
touches,  has  been  transformed  into  a  cosmos.  The  philosophy 
based  upon  biological  conceptions  derives  all  life  from  pre-exist- 
ent  life,  all  thought  from  pre-existent  thought,  and  finds  no 
chaos  because  it  reaches  no  limit  to  the  sweep  ahd  operation  of 
law.  The  former  represented  the  Creative  Power  as  outside  of 
the  world,  wholly  sundered  from  it,  and  transcendent  only.  The 
latter  represents  the  Creative  Power  as  in  the  world,  immanent 
in  man  as  well  as  transcendent  over  him,  a  Power  "  in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,"  and  "who  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us,"  for  we  "are  also  his  offspring." 

Does  Monism  extinguish  God  and  the  Soul  ? 

Two  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  this  monistic  doctrine 
may  be  required  to  answer :  (i)  Can  we  suppose  in  harmony 
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with  this  view  that  to  the  unity  of  the  world's  energy  there  is 
any  corresponding  unity  of  world-consciousness  ?  and  (2)  Can 
we  believe  consistently  with  this  theory  that  when  that  unity  of 
consciousness  which  we  call  human  personality  is  once  broken  by 
death  it  can  ever  be  restored  ?  In  simpler  terms,  does  it  ex- 
clude a  conscious  intelligence  presiding  over  the  universe  ? 
and  does  it  admit  the  possibility  that  death  is  not  an  eternal 
sleep  ? 

All  thoughtful  men  will  admit  that,  upon  any  hypothesis, 
scientific  answers  to  these  questions  are  hardly  to  be  expected, 
because  they  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  present  experience.  It  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that  the  order  of  ideas  proposed  in  this 
essay  is  no  more  hostile  to  affirmative  answers  to  both  these 
questions  than  any  other  scheme  of  thought.  Evolution  along 
lines  of  ascending  life,  upon  which  we  must  all  agree,  seems  to 
imply  the  existence  of  plan  and  purpose,  of  means  and  end,  of 
rational  agency  and  intelligent  finality.  If  all  physical  move- 
ments (kinesis)  are  accompanied  with  psychic  concomitants 
(metakinesis),  and  these  may  have  foci  in  human  consciousness, 
it  would  be  very  bold  to  say  that  they  have  no  other  focus,  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  superhuman  or  cosmic  consciousness.  And, 
as  we  know  nothing  of  the  area  through  which  energy  is  ex- 
tended, who  can  say  where  such  a  focus  may  not  be  ?  And  who 
can  affirm  that,  in  an  Infinite  Being,  the  focus  may  not  be 
everywhere  ?  Or,  since  our  geometry  is  built  upon  finite 
space-forms,  who  can  say  that  it  may  not  be  without  having 
any  space-relation  ?  If,  indeed,  this  be  a  universe  in  which  we 
dwell,  and  not  a  heap  of  isolated  disjecta  membra,  is  it  not  a 
necessity  of  thought  that,  the  system  of  energy  being  totally 
inter-related,  so  also  the  psychic  concomitants  which  the 
hypothesis  requires  must  also  have  their  unity  ? 

The  other  question  may  be  thrown  into  this  form  :  If  reason 
and  justice  and  beneficence  have  had  and  do  have  place  in 
human  life  and  history,  does  not  the  principle  of  continuity 
require  that  they  do  not  cease  before  their  fulfilment  is  achieved  ? 
May  we  not  then  suppose  that  personal  consciousness,  new-born 
every  morning  and  relinquished  every  night,  may  be  resumed  so 
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long  as  its  great  purpose  is  unfulfilled?  The  whole  process  of 
psychic  evolution  is  a  continuous  transfer  of  function  from  less 
to  more  refined,  complicated,  and  specialized  vehicles.  Our 
most  recent  science  has  opened  to  us  the  reality  of  an  invisible 
world.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  vibrations  at  both  ends  of 
the  spectrum  of  light  which  we  do  not  apprehend,  because  our 
organs  of  sight  are  not  adapted  to  them.  The  ether  is  as  real 
as  ponderable  matter.  We  are  enabled  to  analyze  the  light  of 
stars  which  were  never  beheld  by  human  eye.  Until  we  know 
more  of  what  we  call  "  matter  "  and  "  energy  "  than  we  do  at 
present,  who  will  be  so  adventurous  as  to  say  that  the  last 
vehicle  to  which  psychic  action  can  be  transferred,  and  the  only 
medium  to  which  the  unity  of  consciousness  can  be  attached, 
are  the  ponderable  but  unstable  compounds  that  constitute  the 
living  brain  ?  It  is  true  that  experience  here  finds  its  limit  and 
before  our  eager  vision  the  curtain  falls.  But  perhaps  the 
ancient  wisdom  was  not  far  from  the  heart  of  truth  which  in- 
spired the  poet  to  sing  :  — 

As  large  as  is  the  unbounded  Universe, 

So  large  that  little,  hidden  Spirit  is! 

The  Heavens  and  Earth  are  in  it!     Fire  and  air 

And  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  darkness  and  light, 

It  comprehends!     Whatever  maketh  Man, 

The  present  of  him,  and  the  past  of  him, 

And  what  shall  be  of  him,  — all  thoughts  and  things 

Lie  folded  in  the  ethereal  vast  of  it. 

And,  if  they  say  :  What  then  is  left  of  it 
When  eld  upon  the  Body's  City  creeps, 
And  breaks  and  scatters  it :  and  all  its  walls 
Fall :  and  the  Palace  of  the  Heart  is  void, 
Where  dwell  the  being,  the  desire,  the  life, 
This  Royal  Spirit's  Kingship  ? 

Answer  them : 

By  mortal  years  the  Immortal  grows  not  old! 
The  Atman  changes  not !     The  Body's  death 
Kills  not  the  soul!    It  hath  its  City,  still, 
Its  Palace,  and  its  hidden,  proper  life  ! 

DAVID  J.  HILL. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER. 


THE   PROBLEM    OF   EPISTEMOLOGY.1 

THE  problem  of  epistemology  arises  from  the  very  nature 
of  knowledge.  Knowledge  implies  a  reference  to  that 
which  is  known,  and  which  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  knowledge  itself  considered  subjectively  as  an  act  or  process 
of  the  being  who  knows.  What  is  known,  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge, may  be  styled  most  generally  Reality.  Knowledge  bears 
in  its  heart,  in  its  very  notion,  this  reference  to  a  reality  distinct 
from  itself.  No  idealist  will  deny,  at  all  events,  that  knowledge 
seems  to  us  to  carry  this  reference  with  it.  Hume  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  "the  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men," 
it  is  "a  natural  instinct  or  presupposition,"2  so  that  if  its  valid- 
ity is  not  accepted,  the  illusion  will  at  least  require  explanation. 
Knowledge  as  knowledge  points  beyond  itself  to  a  reality  whose 
representation  or  symbol  it  is.  This  holds  true,  as  a  careful 
analysis  would  show,  even  in  what  is  called  self-knowledge,  the 
reflective  knowledge  of  one's  own  states,  in  which  the  act  of 
knowledge  and  the  object  known  might  seem  to  fall  together. 
But,  without  insisting  at  the  outset  on  this  refinement,  let  us 
take  the  general  or  typical  case,  in  which  the  knowledge  is 
knowledge  of  beings  other  than  ourselves,  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  world  around  us.  Here  the  very  function  of  knowl- 
edge, as  ordinarily  understood,  is  to  disclose  to  one  being  the 
nature  of  beings  and  things  with  which  he  is  in  relation,  but 
which  are  different ;  i.e.  numerically  and  existentially  distinct 
from  himself.  One  being  or  individual  cannot  go  out  of  him- 
self, so  far  as  his  being  or  existence  is  concerned.  He  is  and 
remains  himself  so  long  as  he  exists  at  all.  But  though  every 
individual,  qua  existent,  remains  thus  anchored  upon  himself  — 
rooted  to  his  own  centre,  to  the  locus,  as  it  were,  assigned  him 

1  This  article  connects  itself  with   the  previous  paper  on  "  Psychology,  Episte- 
mology, and  Metaphysics,"  which  appeared  in  the  second  number  of  this  journal. 

2  Enquiry,  section  12. 
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in  the  process  of  the  universal  life  —  yet  by  the  influence  of 
other  realities  upon  him  and  the  response  of  his  own  being  to 
these  influences,  —  in  other  words,  by  means  of  his  own  sub- 
jective states,  and  without  therefore  performing  the  impossible 
feat  of  stepping  out  of  himself, —  he  becomes  aware  of  other 
existences,  or,  as  we  say,  he  comes  to"  know  that  other  beings 
or  things  exist  besides  himself,  and  also  what  their  nature  is. 
This  knowledge,  as  knowledge,  is  necessarily  subjective,  for  no 
being  can  be  present  in  existence  within  another  being.  In 
existence  things  necessarily  remain  apart  or  distinct :  we  can 
know  things,  therefore,  only  by  report,  only  by  their  effect 
upon  us. 

That,  then,  is  the  problem  or  crux  of  knowledge  which  has 
vexed  philosophers.  Knowledge  is  necessarily  subjective,  so  far 
as  it  is  state  or  process  of  the  knowing  being ;  but  it  as  neces- 
sarily involves  an  objective  reference.  If  it  is  not  an  illusion 
altogether,  it  is  a  knowledge  of  realities  which  are  trans-sub- 
jective or  extra-conscious ;  i.e.  which  exist  beyond  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  knowing  them. 
But  all  through  the  modern  period  philosophers  have  been  turn- 
ing the  subjectivity  of  knowledge  against  its  objectivity,  and  in 
the  last  resort  converting  the  very  notion  of  knowledge  into  an 
argument  against  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  If  they  have 
not  gone  to  this  extreme  length,  the  possibility  of  real  knowl- 
edge has  been  an  ever  present  difficulty  to  modern  thought, —  a 
difficulty  that  has  seemed  to  grow  greater  instead  of  less  in  the 
hands  of  successive  thinkers,  till  it  may  be  said  since  the  time 
of  Hume  and  Kant  to  have  been  the  main  subject  of  philosoph- 
ical debate.  Now,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  this  respect 
philosophy  has  largely  created  the  difficulties  which  it  finds  so 
hard  to  surmount,  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  wonder  at  or 
regret  the  time  and  labor  expended  on  this  question  ;  for  it  is 
the  business  of  philosophy  to  doubt  wherever  doubt  is  possible, 
and  to  probe  its  own  doubts  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  discover 
whether  thfey  are  really  fatal  to  the  faith  we  repose  in  the  act  of 
knowledge.  A  theory  of  knowledge  or  a  philosophy  of  belief  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  of  all  scientific  and  metaphysical  inquiry. 
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In  endeavoring  to  establish  such  a  theory,  we  must  start  from 
the  ordinary  consciousness.  What  does  the  plain  man  believe 
about  perception  and  the  real  world  of  physical  things  ?  He 
believes  that  his  senses,  especially  sight  and  touch,  put  him  in 
immediate  relation  with  real  things.  He  has  only  to  open  his 
eyes  or  to  stretch  out  his  hand,  and  he  is  face  to  face  or  in 
actual  contact  with  the  realities  themselves.  The  objects  which 
he  perceives  are  not  dependent  upon  his  perceiving  them,  which 
is  a  purely  accidental  fact  both  in  their  life-history  and  in  his. 
Just  as  he  himself  existed  as  a  real  being  before  the  act  of  per- 
ception, so  they  existed  independently  before  he  turned  his  eyes 
upon  them,  and  they  continue  to  exist  after  his  vision  is  averted. 
He  believes,  in  short,  that  he  sees  and  touches  the  real  thing  as 
that  exists  in  itself  independent  of  perception.  He  draws  no 
distinction  between  the  existence  of  the  thing  in  itself  and  its 
existence  for  him  in  the  moment  of  perception.  The  appear- 
ance is  the  reality.  "The  vulgar,"  as  Hume  says,  "confound 
perceptions  and  objects,  and  attribute  a  distinct  continued  exist- 
ence to  the  very  things  they  feel  or  see."1  "'Tis  certain,"  he 
says  again,  "that  almost  all  mankind,  and  even  philosophers 
themselves,  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives,  take  their  per- 
ceptions to  be  their  only  objects,  and  suppose  that  the  very 
being,  which  is  intimately  present  to  the  mind,  is  the  real  body 
or  material  existence.  'Tis  also  certain  that  this  very  percep- 
tion or  object  is  supposed  to  have  a  continued,  uninterrupted 
being,  and  neither  to  be  annihilated  by  our  absence  nor  to  be 
brought  into  existence  by  our  presence."2 

No  doubt  this  is,  as  Hume  says,  the  belief  of  "  the  vulgar  "  ; 
it  is  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  Crude,  and  what  other  writers  call 
nai've  or  uncritical  Realism.  As  such,  it  contains  much  that  is 
untenable,  and  much  that  requires  more  careful  sifting  and 
definition.  But  what  we  have  to  note  is  that  it  is  a  primary, 
instinctive,  and  irresistible  belief  of  all  mankind,  nay  of  the 
whole  animal  creation.  Hume  himself  characterizes  Realism 
as  "a  natural  instinct  or  prepossession"  which  operates  "with- 
out any  reasoning  or  even  almost  before  the  use  of  reason. "' 

1  Treatise,  Part  IV.  section  2.  2  Ibid.  8  Enquiry,  section  12. 
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Even  the  sceptic,  he  says  again,  "  must  assent  to  the  principle 
concerning  the  existence  of  body,  though  he  cannot  pretend 
by  any  arguments  of  philosophy  to  maintain  its  veracity. 
Nature  has  not  left  this  to  his  choice,  and  has  doubtless 
esteemed  it  an  affair  of  too  great  importance  to  be  trusted 
to  our  uncertain  reasonings  and  speculations."  l  It  may  be 
matter  for  consideration  at  a  later  stage  whether  the  mere  fact 
of  this  universal,  primary,  and  ineradicable  belief  is  not  itself  an 
element  in  the  problem ;  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  universal 
irrationality  may  it  not  be  argued  that  the  provision  of  nature 
in  this  respect  is  hardly  likely  to  be  a  carefully  organized 
deception  ?  But  here,  we  are  merely  concerned  with  the  fact  of 
what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  the  priority  of  Realism.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  that  in  this  respect  Realism  holds  the  field. 
As  Mr.  Spencer  puts  it,  "  I  see  no  alternative  but  to  affirm  that 
the  thing  primarily  known,  is  not  that  a  sensation  has  been  f; 
experienced,  but  that  there  exists  an  outer  object."2  Mr. 
Spencer's  position  here  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of 
Reid  when  he  insists  in  opposition  to  Hume  that  we  do  not 
start  with  ideas  or,  as  Hume  calls  them,  perceptions  —  unrelated 
mental  states  —  but  with  judgments.  Judgment,  he  argues, 
is  the  primitive  act  of  mind  and  a  knowledge  of  sensations  perse 
is  only  reached  at  a  much  later  stage  "  by  resolving  and  analyz- 
ing a  natural  and  original  judgment."  As  I  put  it  on  a  previous 
occasion,  "  we  do  not  begin  by  studying  the  contents  of  our  own 
minds  and  afterwards  proceed  by  inference  to  realities  beyond. 
We  are  never  restricted  to  our  own  ideas,  as  ideas ;  from  the 
first  dawn  of  knowledge  we  treat  the  subjective  excitation  as 
the  symbol  or  revealer  to  us  of  a  real  world."3 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  chapter  from  which  I  have  quoted,4  gives 
an  admirable  exposure  of  the  fallacy  which  underlies  the  oppo- 
site view.  "The  error  has  been  in  confounding  two  quite 
distinct  things,  —  having  a  sensation,  and  being  conscious  of 
having  a  sensation."  Certainly,  sensations  must  be  given  as 

1  Treatise,  Part  IV.  section  2.  2  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II.  p.  369. 

8  Scottish  Philosophy,  p.  103  (2d  ed.). 

*  Principles  of  Psychology,  Part  VII.  chap.  6. 
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the  conditions  of  perception  or  knowledge ;  they  are  unquestion- 
ably the  immediate  data  upon  which  the  perceptive  judgment 
reposes.  Mr.  Spencer,  it  is  true,  guided  by  his  idea  of  evolu- 
tion, projects  his  imagination  into  "the  dark  backward  and 
abysm  of  time"  and  seems  to  teach  that  "the  simple  conscious- 
ness of  sensation,  uncomplicated  by  any  consciousness  of  sub- 
ject or  object,  is  primordial,"  and  that,  as  he  puts  it,  "through 
immeasurably  long  and  complex  differentiations  and  integra- 
tions of  such  primordial  sensations  and  derived  ideas,  there 
develops  a  consciousness  of  self  and  a  correlative  not-self." 
But,  as  he  adds,  "  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  in  such  a  creature 
the  sensations  are  the  things  originally  given,  and  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  say  these  sensations  can  be  known  as  sensa- 
tions by  such  a  creature."  Such  an  argument  "identifies  two 
things  which  are  at  the  very  opposite  extremes  of  the  process 
of  mental  evolution."  It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  psychologist  who 
in  his  reflective  analysis  is  conscious  of  sensations  as  sensations 
distinguished  from  and  referred  to  their  external  causes.  And 
we  have  here  an  example  of  what  Professor  James  has  dubbed 
"the  psychologist's  fallacy  par  excellence"  —  the  confusion  by 
the  psychologist  of  his  own  standpoint  with  that  of  the  mental 
fact  about  which  he  is  making  his  report.  Mr.  Spencer  lays 
his  finger  most  effectively  upon  the  fallacy  in  the  present  case. 
But  for  myself,  I  question  whether  he  does  not  go  too  far  in 
admitting  an  undifferentiated  sensuous  consciousness  as  the 
primordial  fact  in  the  evolutionary  process.  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  project  our  imaginations  towards  such  a  hypothetical  begin- 
ning :  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  what  we  understand  by 
knowledge,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  unrealizable  by  us.  Being 
thus  totally  heterogeneous,  it  cannot  form  a  step  on  the  road  to 
knowledge :  I  mean  that  it  does  not  in  any  sense  pave  the  way 
for  it  or  render  the  emergence  of  cognition  easier  to  conceive. 
Whether  we  interpolate  this  hypothetical  sensuous  conscious- 
ness as  a  time-prius  or  not,  the  appearance  of  perception  or 
cognitive  consciousness  —  the  consciousness  we  know — remains 
equally  an  unexplained  beginning,  an  absolute 
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It  is  not  an  essential  point  in  our  present  argument,  but  I  am 
disposed  to  question  whether  any  animal  consciousness  can  be 
fairly  described  as  a  "  simple  consciousness  of  sensation,"  that 
is  to  say,  a  state  of  pure  internality,  of  diffused  inward  feeling, 
without  a  germinal  consciousness  of  distinction  between  the  feel- 
ing self  and  its  surroundings.  There  is  no  question  here  of  the 
developed  or  reflected  consciousness  of  Ego  and  non-Ego,  but 
only  of  that  animal  awareness  of  objective  facts  which  is  seen 
in  reaction  upon  stimuli  and  in  purposive  adaptation  of  act  to 
circumstance.  It  is  in  action  that  we  have  the  surest  clew  to 
the  early  stages  of  the  animal  and  the  human  consciousness. 
Knowledge  in  such  creatures  exists  simply  in  a  practical  refer- 
ence. Consciousness  would  be  a  useless  luxury  unless  as  put- 
ting them  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  world  and  enabling 
them  to  adapt  their  actions  to  its  varying  stimuli.  In  point  of 
fact,  this  practical  consciousness,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  accom- 
panies animal  life  from  the  outset.  At  least  we  cannot  even 
imagine  a  consciousness  without  the  objective  reference  ;  i.e. 
without  a  felt  distinction  between  the  feeling  subject  and  an 
object  which  it  feels  —  something  different,  of  whose  presence 
to  it  it  is  aware.  Once  more  let  it  be  repeated,  we  are  not 
speaking  of  the  reflective  realization  of  those  distinctions  which 
comes  so  much  later  —  which  comes  to  the  non-human  animal 
not  at  all,  and  to  human  beings  only  intermittently  ;  we  are 
speaking  of  the  instinctive  or  direct  consciousness  which  all 
living  creatures  possess  (in  greater  or  less  degree)  for  the 
practical  ends  of  living,  to  enable  them  to  respond  to  external 
stimulus  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundings.  Put 
on  this  broad  ground,  it  may  be  said  that  the  reaction  cff  the 
sensitive  organism  is  the  practical  recognition  of  an  indepen- 
dent object,  —  it  is  the  first  or  earliest  form  which  that  rec- 
ognition takes.  Further,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  is  the  contrast  of  activity ,  and  passivity,  —  of  resistance 
encountered  and  instinctive  effort  put  forth  against  the  resist- 
ance, to  which  may  be  added  the  contrast  of  want  and  satisfac- 
tion, of  restless  craving  and  the  stilling  of  appetite  by  its 
appropriate  gratification,  —  it  is  these  contrasts  which  awaken 
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and  intensify  the  distinction  between  the  sensitive  subject  and 
objects  independent  of  itself.  The  infant  whose  pains  of  depri- 
vation are  ended  by  the  presentation  of  the  mother's  breast, 
the  snail  which  puts  forth  its  horns  and  comes  in  contact  with 
an  object  in  its  path,1  are  alike  in  a  fair  way  towards  realizing 
the  existence  of  independent  objects.  It  may  be  taken  as  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  consciousness  of  independent 
externality  is  given  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  effort  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  resisted  energy.  Here  we  see  the  category  of  cau- 
sality, as  it  were,  alive  before  us  in  instinctive  action.  Hence, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "the  root-conception  of  existence  beyond 
consciousness  becomes  that  of  resistance  plus  some  force  which 
the  resistance  measures."2  Of  such  a  simple  quasi-reflex  char- 
acter are  the  experiences  which  "yield  subject  and  object  as 
independent  existences."  3  We  do  not  require  to  go  for  them 
to  the  rational  consciousness  of  man.  In  reacting  upon  a 
stimulus,  the  sensitive  subject  projects  or  reflects  its  feeling 
out,  interprets  it  as  the  sign  of  an  independent  somewhat. 
In  this  sense  we  may  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer  that  "  the  Realis- 
tic interpretation  of  our  states  of  consciousness"  is  "deep  as 
the  very  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  and  cannot  for  an 
instant  be  actually  expelled  "  ;  *  or,  as  Professor  Laurie  puts  it, 
the  affirmation  of  independent  externality  is  a  necessary  reflex 
movement  of  sense.  "By  a  reflex  action  of  consciousness  things 
are  constituted  objects  and  external.  This  movement,  more- 
over, lies  in  the  heart  of  consciousness  ;  and  through  it  alone 
is  consciousness  possible."5 

This  being  so,  then  —  Realism  being  incontestably  prior  — 
philosophical  reflection  supervenes,  and  subjects  this  primitive 
and  instinctive  consciousness  to  a  sceptical  criticism,  which 
aims  either  at  establishing  some  form  of  Idealism  or  at  reduc- 
ing us  to  complete  Scepticism.  This  criticism,  as  already 
remarked,  is  both  salutary  and  necessary ;  for  if  Realism  is 

1  An  example  of  Professor  Laurie's. 

2  Principles  of  Psychology,  Part  VII.  chap.  18. 
8  Ibid.,  chap.  13.  *  Ibid.,  chap.  14. 
6  Metaphysica  Nova  et  Vetusta,  p.  74  (2d  ed.). 
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to  justify  itself  it  must  do  so  at  the  bar  of  Reason :  it  cannot 
save  itself  by  a  mere  appeal  to  instinctive  or  unreasoned  belief, 
especially  when  that  belief  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  to  involve 
a  number  of  unscientific  and  untenable  assertions.  Reflective 
criticism  brings  to  light  important  and  undeniable  distinctions 
which  are  ignored  in  the  primitive  realistic  beliefs  of  the  race. 
The  philosophical  thinker  will  avail  himself  gladly  of  these 
distinctions  to  purge  the  crude  or  instinctive  doctrine  of  the 
unscientific  elements  which  bring  it  into  discredit,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  endeavors,  in  view  of  this  idealistic  criticism, 
to  state  in  an  unexceptionable  form  the  indestructible  elements 
of  truth  which  he  believes  the  original  belief  to  contain.  In 
regard  to  this  indestructible  basis  of  truth  he  must  meet  the 
criticisms  of  the  idealist  by  showing  that  Idealism  as  an  epis- 
temological  doctrine  only  exists  as  a  criticism  of  Realism,  and 
derives  any  plausibility  it  possesses  from  the  surreptitious  or 
unobserved  importation  into  its  statement  of  our  ineradicable 
realistic  assumptions.  Were  it  not  for  these  assumptions  the 
idealistic  theory  could  not  be  stated  in  words.  Idealism  is 
really  an  attempt  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  knowing 
and  being,  which  it  finds  established  in  common  belief  and  in 
the  realistic  theories.  The  gist  of  epistemological  Idealism  is 
that  the  knowing  is  the  thing  known ;  that  being  known  to 
different  consciousnesses  is  the  only  being  or  existence  of  the 
object ;  that  cognitive  states  of  a  number  of  conscious  beings 
exist,  but  that  the  "  it,"  the  object  which  we  ordinarily  suppose 
these  cognitive  states  to  refer  to  —  which  we  suppose  to  be 
known  by  means  of  these  cognitive  states  —  is  nothing  beyond 
the  cognitive  states  themselves.1  Now  on  such  a  theory  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  the  distinction  of  Knowing  and  Being,  of 
independent  subject  and  object,  would  never  have  arisen,  and 
would  not  have  required  therefore  to  be  explained  away. 
Hence,  it  may  be  repeated,  Idealism  exists  only  as  a  criticism 
of  Realism.  When  developed  itself  as  a  substantive  theory, 
it  leads  to  a  view  of  existence  which  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 

1  Obviously  on  such  a  hypothesis  the  designation  "  cognitive  "  applied  to  the  states 
is  no  longer  appropriate,  since  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  instruments  of  knowledge. 
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of  the  doctrine  in  question.  By  such  a  line  of  argument  Real- 
ism is  left  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  a  critical  or  carefully 
guarded  Realism  is  established  as  the  only  satisfactory,  indeed 
the  only  sane,  theory  of  knowledge. 

The  considerations  on  which  a  sceptical  idealism,  or  an  ideal- 
istic scepticism,  founds  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  by  no 
means  profound.  As  Hume  puts  it,  the  "  universal  and  pri- 
mary opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philos- 
ophy." *  Possibly,  therefore  (to  adapt  Bacon's  maxim),  if  a  little 
philosophy  inclines  men's  minds  to  idealism,  depth  in  philos- 
ophy may  bring  them  back  to  Realism.  "The  slightest  philos- 
ophy teaches  us,"  Hume  proceeds,  "that  nothing  can  ever  be 
present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the 
senses  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are 
conveyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  inter- 
course between  the  mind  and  the  object."  In  other  words,  and 
to  put  it  more  modernly,  the  special  arguments  by  which 
idealism  is  enforced  are  drawn  from  the  physiology  of  the 
sense-organs.  The  general  position  on  which  it  rests  is  that, 
physiologically,  knowledge  has  for  its  immediate  conditions 
certain  processes  in  every  organism,  and,  psychologically, 
knowledge  consists  of  certain  subjective  experiences  in  me 
(whatever  that  may  precisely  mean,  some  denying  the  me  and 
asserting  simply  the  subjective  experiences  as  such).  As 
Hume  says,  we  never  get  "any  immediate  intercourse  between 
the  mind  and  the  object."  Consciousness,  as  such,  is  shut  up 
to  its  own  contents  or  constituents.  What  transcends  con- 
sciousness, i.e.  any  existence  which  is  other  than  consciousness 
cannot  be  in  consciousness  ;  albeit  the  ordinary  nai've  idea 
seems  to  be  that  consciousness,  as  it  were,  goes  out  of  itself, 
and  actually  lays  hold  of  things,  or  throws  its  net  over  them. 
In  literal  fact,  however,  this  is  not  so.  The  psychical  experi- 
ences which  constitute  knowledge  are  one  thing,  and,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  Realism  that  understands  itself,  the  thing 
known  is  another.  Their  distinction  is  undeniable,  though  an 
ill-advised  Realism  and  an  all-advised  Idealism  alike  try  to 

1  Enquiry,  section  12. 
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undermine  it  or  to  explain  it  away.  In  fact,  as  we  saw  at  the 
outset  of  this  paper,  the  distinction  may  be  said  to  be  involved 
in  the  very  nature  or  notion  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  means 
nothing  if  it  does  not  mean  the  relation  of  two  factors,  knowl- 
edge of  an  object  by  a  subject.  But  knowledge  is  not  an 
entity  stretching  across,  as  it  were,  from  subject  to  object,  and 
uniting  them  ;  still  less  is  knowledge  the  one  reality  of  which 
subject  and  object  are  two  sides  or  aspects.  Knowledge  is  an 
activity,  an  activo-passive  experience  of  the  subject,  whereby 
it  becomes  aware  of  what  is  not  itself.  The  cognitive  state  is 
thus  related  psychologically  to  the  subject  whose  state  it  is,  and 
epistemologically  to  the  object  of  which  it  is  the  knowledge. 
Epistemologically  there  is  a  union  of  subject  and  object : 
the  knower  and  what  he  knows  are  in  a  sense,  as  Aristotle 
says,  one.  But  ontologically,  or  as  a  matter  of  existence,  they 
remain  distinct  —  the  one  here  and  the  other  there  —  and 
nothing  avails  to  bridge  this  chasm.  The  chasm,  it  is  true,  is 
not  an  absolute  one,  otherwise  knowledge  would  be  forever 
impossible.  Across  the  inane  there  is  no  bridge.  Both  sub- 
ject and  object  are  members  of  one  world.  That  may  be  taken 
as  the  ultimate  and  unavoidable  presupposition.  But  separa- 
tion and  difference  are  the  very  conditions  of  knowledge  ;  if 
it  were  not  for  the  difference  where  would  be  the  need  of 
knowledge  ?  Each  thing  would  actually  be  everything  else,  or 
rather  "each"  would  be  an  impossible  conception.  The  O/JLOV 
Trdvra  of  Anaxagoras  would  be  realized  in  a  more  intimate 
and  literal  sense  than  its  author  ever  imagined;  all  things 
would  be  together,  an  indistinguishable  conglomerate  of  mutual 
interpenetration.  It  is  individuation,  distinctness  in  existence, 
that  calls  for  knowledge  and  gives  it  scope.  Feelings,  images, 
ideas,  beliefs,  volitions — these  are  the  components  of  conscious- 
ness, they  have  an  existence  of  their  own,  but  it  is  a  mode 
of  existence  generically  distinct  from  that  we  attribute  to  things 
as  real  beings,  whether  material  or  spiritual.  By  means  of 
certain  of  these  conscious  facts  —  those  called  cognitive  —  the 
being  in  whom  they  occur  believes  that  he  is  made  aware  of  the 
existence,  nature,  and  actions  of  existences  other  than  himself. 
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But  he  cannot  by  any  possibility  step  out  of  himself  and  pass 
over  into  these  other  existences,  or  draw  them  into  himself. 
In  this  respect  Matthew  Arnold's  lines  are  as  true  as  they  are 
poignantly  beautiful :  — 

Yes !  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 

With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild, 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 
The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow, 

And  then  their  endless  bounds  they  know. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  to  wish  to  overpass  these  limits  is  to 
rebel  against  the  very  nature  of  selfhood,  and  epistemologically 
to  kick  against  the  very  notion  of  knowledge.  That  very  self 
which  is  a  principle  of  isolation  in  existence  is  the  principle  on 
which  all  communion,  all  fellowship  rests,  alike  in  knowing  and 
in  feeling.  But  knowledge  is  not  a  fusion  of  knower  and  known, 
nor  is  it  all  explained  by  being  regarded  as  a  kind  of  physical 
continuity  or  immediate  contact  between  the  knowing  subject 
and  the  object  known.  Though  science  may  prove  all  percep- 
tion to  be  dependent  on  the  existence  of  a  physical  medium 
between  the  object  perceived  and  the  sense-organs,  thus 
reducing  all  the  senses  to  varieties  of  touch,  the  psychical  facts 
which  result  are  yet  totally  different,  and  as  it  were  apart  from 
the  series  of  physical  movements  from  which  they  result. 
Physical  nearness  or  remoteness  does  not  affect  the  epistemo- 
logical  question.  The  table  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
my  organism  is  as  completely  and  inexorably  outside  the  world 
of  my  consciousness  as  the  most  distant  "star  and  system" 
visible  upon  the  bosom  of  the  night.  Though  I  press  my  hand 
against  it,  it  is  no  more  present  in  consciousness  than  is  the 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  whose  image  rises  at  the 
moment  in  my  mind.  There  are  in  fact  two  worlds,  and  to  that 
fundamental  antithesis  we  return.  To  the  one  world  belong,  in 
Berkeley's  language  though  not  in  Berkeley's  sense,  all  the  choir 
of  heaven  and  furniture  of  the  earth,  to  the  other  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  individual  who  is  consciously  aware  of  this 
system  of  things  in  which  he  himself  draws  his  breath  and  has 
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his  place.  To  use  the  well-worn  words,  there  is  the  macrocosm 
and  there  is  the  microcosm.  Ontologically  or  metaphysically, 
the  microcosm  must  necessarily  be  viewed  as  a  dependent  part 
or  function  of  the  mighty  whole;  but  epistemologically  the 
microcosm  rounds  itself  off  within  itself,  and  constitutes  in 
perfect  strictness  a  little  world  of  its  own.  The  world  of  con- 
sciousness, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  (so  far  hypothetical)  world 
of  real  things,  on  the  other,  are  two  mutually  exclusive  spheres. 
No  member  of  the  real  sphere  can  intrude  itself  into  the  con- 
scious sphere,  nor  can  consciousness  go  out  into  the  real  sphere 
and  as  it  were  lay  hold  with  hands  upon  a  real  object.  The  two 
worlds  are,  to  this  extent  and  in  this  sense,  totally  disparate. 

As  soon  as  this  is  clearly  recognized  —  and  as  Hume  says,  no 
very  profound  philosophical  reflection  is  needed  to  reach  this 
stage  —  it  becomes  evident  that  Realism  cannot  be  maintained 
as  a  philosophical  hypothesis  in  the  uncritical  form  which  it 
assumes  in  the  mind  of  the  plain  man.  And  so  far  as  the  Real- 
ism of  Scottish  philosophy  is  merely  an  uncritical  reassertion  of 
our  primitive  beliefs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  succeeding 
philosophers  have  so  frequently  treated  their  speculations  as  a 
negligible  quantity.  Immediacy  must  be  given  up  before  any 
tenable  theory  of  perception  and  any  philosophical  doctrine  of 
Realism  can  be  established.  The  truth  of  the  idealistic  con- 
tentions must  be  acknowledged.  It  must  be  granted  that  in 
passing  from  the  real  to  the  ideal  there  is  a  solution  of  conti- 
nuity, a  leap,  a  passage  from  one  world  to  another.  The  world 
of  real  things  is  transcendent  with  reference  to  the  world  of 
consciousness ;  the  world  of  objects  (as  we  customarily,  though 
ambiguously  speak  of  it)  is  trans-subjective  or  extra-conscious. 
In  other  words,  it  falls  absolutely  outside  of,  or  beyond,  the  little 
world  of  consciousness,  and  the  conscious  being  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  overleap  or  transcend  itself.  The  knowledge 
which  we  call  most  immediate  or  direct  is  only  relatively  so  ;  so 
far  as  it  is  knowledge,  it  is  mediate,  or  the  result  of  a  process. 
Knowledge  puts  a  man  in  relation  with  things  through  the 
medium  of  his  perceptions,  but  his  perceptions  are  not  the 
things  ;  he  does  not  pass  over  into  the  things,  nor  do  the  things 
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pass  over  into  him.  At  no  point  can  the  real  world,  as  it  were, 
force  an  entrance  into  the  closed  sphere  of  the  ideal ;  nor  does 
that  sphere  open  at  any  point  to  receive  into  itself  the  smallest 
atom  of  the  real  world,  qua  real,  though  it  has  room  within  itself 
ideally  for  the  whole  universe  of  God. 

A  critical  Realism  must  start  then  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  this  fact.  This  is  the  truth  which  both  Locke  and  Kant  had 
got  firm  hold  of.  It  is  the  basis  of  Locke's  hypothetical  Dual- 
ism, and,  so  far  as  our  present  argument  is  concerned,  Kant's 
relativistic  phenomenalism  with  its  inferential  background  of 
things-in-themselves  is  substantially  a  similar  theory  with  the 
sceptical  suggestions  of  Lockianism  unfortunately  emphasized. 
From  Locke  and  Kant  as  centres  the  epistemological  specula- 
tions of  modern  philosophy  may  be  conveniently  viewed.  Now, 
unquestionably,  the  transcendence  of  the  real  does  give  scep- 
ticism its  opportunity.  Scepticism  takes  up  its  position  in  the 
gap  thus  apparently  made  between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  and 
asks  how  we  know  that  we  know  the  real  things,  what  assur- 
ance have  we  that  the  world  of  real  things  is  as  it  appears  to 
us  to  be,  nay,  in  the  last  resort,  what  assurance  have  we  that 
there  is  a  world  of  real  things  at  all.  This  sceptical  insinua- 
tion requires  to  be  fairly  met,  for,  however  little  it  avails  to 
shake  our  practical  certainty,  the  theoretic  possibility  of  such 
a  doubt  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  So  long  as  the 
knower  and  that  which  he  knows  are  not  identical,  so  long  is  it 
possible  that  his  knowledge  may  not  be  true,  i.e.  may  not  cor- 
rectly render  the  nature  of  what  is.  Hence  a  succession  of 
attempts  to  dispense  with  the  otherness  or  transcendency  of  the 
object  known.  Thus  we  find  Berkeley  inveighing  against  this 
"groundless  and  absurd  notion"  as  "the  very  root  of  scep- 
ticism." 1  The  arguments  used  by  sceptics  in  all  ages,  he  says, 
depend  on  the  supposition  of  external  objects.2  The  temptation 
accordingly  is  to  abolish  the  independent  world  of  real  exist- 
ences altogether,  and  to  manipulate  our  perceptions  or  ideas 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  stand  in  its  place.  This  is 
the  plan  we  find  adopted  by  Berkeley  partially,  and  in  more 
thorough-going  fashion  by  Hume.  Berkeley  and  Hume  have 

1  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  section  86.  2  Ibid.,  section  87. 
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been  modernized  by  Mill.  It  was  this  sceptical  development  of 
Locke's  "way  of  ideas"  that  drove  some  Scotch  philosophers 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  theory  or  no  theory  of  Immediate  Percep- 
tion. By  thus  putting  the  mind  with  its  nose  up  against  things 
(to  use  a  homely  but  graphic  phrase  of  Von  Hartmann's)  they 
sought  to  cut  off  the  very  possibility  of  doubt.  But  this  is  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  an  inadmissible  way.  The  doubt  has 
been  raised  and  is  plainly  possible.  This  is  fully  admitted  and 
stated  with  admirable  clearness  by  Hamilton,  even  while  insist- 
ing most  strenuously  upon  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  a 
duality  of  existence.  "  The  facts  of  consciousness,"  he  says, 
"  are  to  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view,  either  as  evi- 
dencing their  own  ideal  or  phenomenal  existence,  or  as  evidenc- 
ing the  objective  existence  of  something  else  beyond  them.  A 
belief  in  the  former  is  not  identical  with  a  belief  in  the  latter. 
The  one  cannot,  the  other  may  possibly  be  refused.  In  the 
case  of  a  common  witness  we  cannot  doubt  the  fact  of  his  testi- 
mony as  emitted,  but  we  can  always  doubt  the  truth  of  that 
which  his  testimony  avers.  So  it  is  with  consciousness." l 
Hence  to  shout  Immediate  Perception  is  no  reply.  It  is  to 
seek  an  imaginary  security  by  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  danger, 
instead  of  boldly  facing  it.  A  more  legitimate  method  is  to 
show  the  inadequacy  of  the  idealistic  substitutes  for  a  trans- 
subjective  real  world,  to  show,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  is  only 
in  virtue  of  their  borrowings  from  Realism  that  they  can  be 
stated  and  discussed.  This  indirect  proof,  proceeding  by  the 
exclusion  of  other  possible  theories,  is  declared  by  Hartmann  2 
to  be  the  only  way  in  which  a  critical  Realism  can  be  firmly 
established ;  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  doubt  must  be  redargued 
by  showing  its  ultimate  scope.  This  is  to  a  certain  extent  what 
Reid  does,  and  it  is  in  his  criticisms  of  the  ideal  theory  con- 
ceived in  this  spirit,  and  not  in  his  dogmatic  assertion  of  imme- 
diate perception,  that  we  must  recognize  his  philosophical  merit 
and  his  philosophical  importance.  ANDREW  SETH. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

1  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  I.  p.  271. 

2  See  his  Kritische  Grundlegung  des  transcendentalen  Realismus,  and  his  Grund- 
problem  der  Erkenntnisstheorie,  passim. 


THE   ORIGIN   OF   PLEASURE  AND   PAIN. 

II. 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  REVIEW  we  gave  evidence  for  spe- 
cific pain  nerves  distributed  throughout  the  body,  for  the 
probability  of  pleasure  nerves  in  certain  places,  and  for  the 
possibility  of  such  in  all  our  sense-organs.  We  concluded  that 
most  of  our  aesthetic  feelings  are  not  sensations,  but  are  associ- 
ative central  occurrences.  It  is  this  major  part  of  aesthetics 
which  we  have  now  to  account  for.  At  once  we  say  that  the 
present  distribution  of  pain  and  pleasure  nerves  in  our  body 
does  not  seem  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Holding  fast  to  a 
common  mode  of  origin  for  all  our  senses,  we  must,  then,  look 
further  into  biological  development  for  our  desired  explanations. 
Human  anatomy  and  physiology  were  closed  secrets  till 
study  of  a  long  line  of  embryonic  and  morphologic  modifications 
revealed  them.  It  should  be  evident  that  human  psychology 
can  never  be  understood  except  by  a  like  tracing  out  of  present 
from  past  conditions.  Since  Darwin,  *  the  first  sense '  has  been 
frequently  discussed,  but,  on  the  whole,  in  a  manner  bringing 
the  subject  little  credit.  The  first  organs  of  sense,  however, 
have  long  been  the  objects  of  sober  biological  research.  As  it 
is  our  task  only  to  discover  how  pleasure  and  pain  came  to  do 
what  they  now  do,  we  may  escape  discussion  of  early  amorphous 
creatures.  We  need  not  go  outside  of  our  line  of  ancestry,  nor 
back  of  its  first  organized  sensory  system.1 

1  Should  we  go  back  of  this  period,  we  would  find  further  grounds  of  probability 
for  the  theory  to  be  put  forward  in  this  paper.  The  creature  whose  primary  neural 
activities  were  best  suited  to  the  primary  needs  of  organic  evolution,  would  pros- 
per most  in  organic  development.  A  single  sense,  which  was  susceptible  to  various 
kinds  of  influences,  would  be  of  greater  use  than  another  susceptible  to  a  single  kind 
of  influence.  Also,  the  sense  best  adapted  to  mediating  the  particular  range  or 
degrees  of  influence  most  beneficial  to  the  creature,  would  be  of  most  service  to  it. 
Thus  pain,  though  it  be  susceptible  to  as  many  kinds  of  influence  as  is  pleasure, 
yet,  since  it  is  adapted  to  mediate  the  extreme  rather  than  the  medium  or  major  ranges 
of  influence  playing  upon  animal  organism,  it  would  be  less  profitable  as  a  primary 
518 
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It  is  not  easy  to  tell,  for  the  animal  kingdom  at  large,  what 
sense-organs  came  first.  Many  coelenterates  have  eyes,  while 
certain  annelids,  standing  far  higher  in  the  line  of  morphologic 
development,  have  no  eyes.  But  it  is  fortunate  for  our  present 
purpose  that,  though  the  exact  line  of  human  ancestry  is  not 
known,  biological  opinion  now  speaks  conclusively  for  an  anne- 
lid type  at  one  stage,  having  a  simple  nervous  system.  The 
earthworm,  though  probably  not  our  identical  ancestor,  may 
show  us  what  that  creature  would  be  like. 

This  worm  has  a  well-defined  and  relatively  complex  nervous 
system.  This  system  comprises  a  lot  of  nerves  running  to  and 
from  segmental  ganglia  which  are  connected  by  bilateral  cords. 
The  forward  ganglion  is  the  largest,  and  may  be  called  the 
brain.  The  peripheral  ends  of  its  sensory  nerves  terminate,  so 
far  as  can  be  discovered,  in  simple  cells  of  like  nature  through- 
out. There  is  no  evidence  of  other  specific  sense  energies  than 
those  which  may  be  mediated  by  this  apparently  homogeneous 
sense  system.  By  means  of  this,  the  creature  digs,  eats,  pro- 
creates, is  a  respectable  traveller,  and  leads  a  complicated  life. 
It  does  not  see,  hear,  or  smell.  To  say  it  does  not  experience 
touch,  taste,  heat,  cold,  pain,  or  pleasure  would  raise  criticism 
respectively  from  the  champions  of  each  of  these  as  the  primary 
sense.  We  will  only  assume,  then,  what  all  seem  inclined  to 
agree  to,  that  the  worm  does  all  that  it  does  in  terms  of  some 
one  sense.  And  for  our  ancestral  worm,  we  will  leave  the  kind, 
or  psychic  quality,  of  its  single  sense  for  the  present  unnamed. 

Our  worm  being  provided  with  this  kind  of  a  nervous  system, 
we  may  note  that  from  the  outset  its  neuro-muscular  functions 
would  divide  into  two  contrasting  classes  :  those  which  would 
tend  to  continue  or  to  promote  beneficial  experiences,  and  those 
which  would  tend  to  discontinue  or  to  inhibit  baneful  ones.  At 

sense  than  would  pleasure.  Pleasure,  of  all  the  senses  we  know  anything  about,  best 
satisfies  the  demands  of  a  primary  sense,  is  open  to  more  influences  of  the  proper 
range.  Any  creature,  having  the  pleasure  sense  as  its  primary  sense,  would  therefore 
have  advantages  over  others  from  the  start.  Man's  line  of  ancestry  certainly  became 
possessed  of  the  pleasure  sense  at  some  time,  and  appears  to  have  had  the  lead  since 
some  very  important  epoch.  It  does  not  seem  unfair,  then,  to  use  the  above  as  a 
slight  argument  in  favor  of  pleasure  as  the  primary  sense  of  our  line  of  ancestry. 
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once  the  parallel  is  obvious  between  these  and  the  functions 
commonly  assigned  to  pleasure  and  to  pain.  But,  though  our 
creature  should  physically  experience  these  contrasting  func- 
tions, could  it  mentally  experience  any  corresponding  contrasts 
in  terms  of  a  single  sense  ?  I  answer,  "  Yes" ;  and  my  grounds 
for  this  answer  have,  as  I  believe,  close  relationship  with  those 
facts  which  underlie  the  mental  experiences  commonly  termed 
desire  and  aversion, —  experiences  by  no  means  so  coincident 
with  pleasures  and  pains  as  is  commonly  conceived.  It  will 
prove  of  importance  to  our  subject  to  clear  up  this  matter. 

I  desire  a  horse.  Here  the  mental  image  of  the  horse  is  not 
alone  the  object  of  the  desire.  This  concept-object  also  con- 
tains ideas,  more  or  less  abstract,  of  somewhat  that  might  be 
experienced  in  connection  with  the  horse.  Precisely  what  the 
somewhat  is  that  must  be  added  to  constitute  my  desire  would 
be  differently  stated  by  various  authors.  Some  contend  that 
this  mere  unobstructed  dwelling-in-the-mind  of  any  pleasant 
concept  constitutes  desire ;  others,  that  an  unobstructed  idea 
of  'mine'  must  be  added.  Others  would  hold  that  an  unob- 
structed idea,  however  abstract,  of  '  exerting  myself  to  realize, 
or  to  continue  the  concept,'  or  of  'making  it  mine,'  must  be 
contained  in  desire.  By  "  unobstructed  "  in  all  these  cases  I 
mean  "  uninterrupted  by  the  idea  of  my  resisting  this  realiza- 
tion." 

Now,  I  maintain  of  any  mental  state  that  it  is  its  tendency 
toward  an  act  calculated  to  reproduce  its  object,  that  constitutes 
its  essential  characteristic  as  a  desire,  if  it  be  such.  As  we 
shall  show,  ideas  of  pleasant  experiences,  from  reasons  lying 
within  the  conditions  of  their  biological  development,  usually  do 
tend  strongly  toward  acts  that  should  reproduce  their  object. 
Here  the  proper  tendency  is  emphatically  innate  within  the  idea 
of  the  pleasure  alone.  This  is  why  the  first  class  of  authors  are 
led  to  contend  that  the  mere  dwelling-in-the-mind  of  pleasure 
concepts  is  desiring.  Some  ideas  of  past  experiences  do  not  pos- 
sess this  tendency  within  themselves ;  therefore,  concepts  con- 
taining such  ideas  must,  in  order  to  constitute  desires,  also  con- 
tain somewhat  further  that  does  possess  such  a  tendency.  My 
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desire  for  a  horse  was  an  example.  Authors  of  our  second  and 
third  classes  are  those  who  hit  upon  this  kind  of  a  desire.  Yet 
a  large  number  of  mental  states  other  than  states  of  pleasure 
do  tend  innately  to  acts  that  should  reproduce  their  objects. 
The  impulses  of  children  to  mimic  and  to  imitate  are  marked  ex- 
amples of  such.  Since  it  is  the  fundamental  function  of  every 
mental  event  to  tend  to  some  act,  since  such  a  tendency  is  its 
own  reason-to-be,  biologically,  we  may  surmise  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  our  ideas  than  commonly  we  take  note  of 
do,  during  the  moment  of  their  occurrence,  fall  fundamentally 
under  the  category  of  desire ;  rightfully  so  fall,  though  their 
distinguishing  tendency,  being  swamped  in  the  subsequent  trend 
of  our  thoughts,  may  consequently  be  lost  sight  of.  Ideas  of 
pain  usually  tend  to  acts  that  should  discontinue  pains  like  those 
thought  of ;  hence,  usually,  ideas  of  pain  are  not  desires.  Yet 
ideas  of  pain  may  be  so  joined  with  other  ideas  that  the  whole 
concept  shall  be  a  genuine  desire. 

Our  worm,  then,  could  desire ;  for  on  his  brain  could  be  made 
impressions,  which,  when  revived  in  memory,  would  tend  to  acts 
that  should  bring  about  experiences  like  those  from  which  such 
impressions  sprung.  He  could  also  hate;  for  from  the  fore- 
going it  will  plainly  follow  that  aversions,  or  hates,  are  mental 
states  that  tend  toward  acts  that  should  discontinue  their  objects. 

It  may  still  be  contended  that  our  worm  would  not  itself 
know  any  difference  between  such  desires  and  such  aversions, 
transacted  in  terms  of  a  single  sense ;  that,  as  psychic  experi- 
ences to  be  judged  of  themselves,  they  would  not  be  different. 
But  we  further  point  out  that  even  under  this  aspect  the  desires 
and  aversions  of  the  worm  would  display  characteristics  of  make- 
up markedly  contrasting  with  each  other.  Even  the  muscular 
activities  executed  in  pursuance  of  these  desires  and  aversions 
would  betray  corresponding  characteristics.  Our  lips  act  differ- 
ently when  pressing  a  luscious  cherry  than  when,  accidentally, 
we  have  bitten  a  bitter  one.  We  do  not  shake  hands  as  we 
strike.  The  whole  muscular  deportment  of  a  child  actively  at 
play  is  far  different  from  one  flying  in  fright  from  a  dog.  If  all 
our  conscious  states  should  drop  out  except  those  of  our  muscle 
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sense,  these  would  yet  bear  to  us  as  complete  significance  of  the 
various  contrasting  vicissitudes  of  life,  as  do  our  muscular  activi- 
ties to  the  common  observer.  As  there  are  distinctive  ear- 
marks common  to  all  healthy  organs,  and  others  common 
to  all  unhealthy  organs,  whatever  their  particular  functions, 
or  whatever  the  animal,  so  there  are  ear-marks  common  to 
those  neural  activities  whose  function  is  to  continue  certain 
beneficial  processes,  and  contrasting  ear-marks  for  other  neural 
activities  whose  function  is  discontinuance.  And  these  traits 
hold  good  for  all  kinds  of  sense,  and  for  most  creatures.  To 
follow  these  out  and  to  note  them  would  throw  much  light  on 
the  common  mistake  of  identifying  all  desires  with  pleasure, 
and  all  aversions  with  pains.  But  we  content  ourselves  here 
with  making  plain  that,  from  the  first,  the  desires  of  our  worm 
would  be  of  different  make-up  from  its  aversions,  and  that,  in 
so  far  as  these  contrasting  states  were  representative  of  like 
contrasts  in  outer  events,  to  that  degree  they  would  constitute 
for  the  worm  a  knowledge  of  these  outer  differences,  and  would 
constitute  its  love  or  hate  of  them. 

But,  if  the  nervous  organism  of  our  creature  should  now  be 
changed  so  that  most  of  these  occurrences  which  I  have  defined 
as  desires  should  be  transacted  in  terms  of  one  specific  sense, 
and  those  of  aversion  in  terms  of  a  different  sense,  we  see  at 
once  that  new  and  important  characteristics  would  thus  be 
introduced  mentally  distinguishing  desire  from  aversion.  In 
this  case,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  essential 
features  by  which  we  should  still  test  desires  and  hates  would 
not  lie  in  the  facts  that  most  desires  were  of  one  particular 
kind  of  sense,  and  aversions  of  another  kind,  but,  as  described 
above,  in  certain  peculiar  relations  based  on  the  corresponding 
physical  functions  which  such  mental  states  bore  to  other  mental 
states. 

Our  worm  had  one  sense  ;  we  have  several.  In  light  of  what 
we  know  of  specialization,  we  should  now  inquire  whether  some- 
thing like  what  we  discussed  in  our  last  paragraph  did  not  really 
take  place  in  the  development  of  the  worm  to  man. 

We  have  already  discovered  that  it  is  the  particular  function 
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of  pains  to  prompt  to  acts  that  should  discontinue  those  pains. 
Hardly  a  word  more  is  needed  in  favor  of  the  postulate  that  we 
have  here  a  separate  sensory  system  introduced  and  developed, 
at  some  time  since  our  first  or  primary  sense,  for  the  special 
function  of  physical  aversion  or  neural  discontinuance.  We 
have  yet  more  to  offer  on  this  subject.  But  we  will  only  remark 
here  that  any  sense  so  specialized  to  avoidance  of  baneful 
events,  would  necessarily  become  specially  '  made  up '  into  the 
particular  characteristics  and  associated  with  the  peculiar 
mental  experiences  coming  to  us  when  baneful  events  occur, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  specially  wrought  up  into  our  ideas  of 
baneful  events,  and  into  our  ideas  of  detriment  and  of  aver- 
sion in  the  abstract.  This  would  be  the  case  although  the  pain 
and  the  pain  processes  would,  of  themselves,  be  as  truly  bene- 
ficial in  essential  nature  as  any  other  sense  or  bodily  function. 
Indeed,  our  pains  must  be  essentially  beneficial,  in  order  to 
have  been  so  fundamentally  and  widely  wrought  up  into  our 
developed  organism.  Had  their  general  function  been  detri- 
mental, it  would  have  become  eliminated. 

The  origin  of  pleasure  is  not  at  first  so  clear.  For  it  we 
shall  have  to  follow  the  destiny  of  our  ancestral  worm  more 
closely.  At  the  outset  we  may  note  that  whatever  sense  it  was 
in  terms  of  which  our  worm  transacted  its  primary  neural  func- 
tions, this  sense  would  become  from  the  first  wrought  up  into 
peculiar  mental  representation  of  beneficial  occurrences.  Neces- 
sarily so.  For  one  reason :  because  organization  adapted  to 
beneficial  occurrences  is  at  first  the  only  organization  that  is 
taken  up  and  perpetuated.  The  more  simple  a  creature  is,  the 
more  preponderatingly  must  its  possible  experiences  be  bene- 
ficial, in  order  to  survive.  As  the  number  of  its  possible 
experiences  increase,  the  greater  may  the  absolute  number 
of  its  detrimental  experiences  be,  and  the  species  yet  prosper. 
The  more  fundamental  a  function  is,  the  more  nearly  invariably 
must  it  work  beneficially.  Primary  functions  must  be  funda- 
mental functions.  We  see,  then,  how  any  primary  sense,  which 
was  the  mental  correspondent  of  these  functions,  must  be 
wrought  up  into  special  representation  of  beneficial  experiences, 
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—  how  pre-eminently  so  above  other  senses  subsequently  added 
to  the  nervous  organism  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  other  less 
fundamental  functions. 

This,  however,  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  story.  If,  as  we 
have  postulated,  another  sense,  as  pain,  should  presently  be 
introduced,  specially  to  perform  the  functions  significant  of 
danger  and  of  detriment,  not  only  by  this  specialization  would 
the  new  sense  become  representative  of  detriment,  but  also,  in 
proportion,  would  the  old  sense  be  relieved  of  this  class  of 
functions.  And  in  proportion  as  it  would  cease  to  perform 
functions  significant  of  detriment,  the  less  then  would  it  be 
woven  into  detrimental  experiences,  and  the  less  would  it  be 
mentally  representative  of  detriment  and  of  aversion.  And  as 
this  occurred  the  more  specifically,  therefore,  would  the  primary 
sense  be  representative  of  beneficial  occurrences  and  of  desire. 

But  more  follows  with  the  addition  of  still  other  senses  in  the 
development  of  our  worm  toward  man.  Every  new  sense  taken 
up  into  the  organism  is  certain  to  perform  some  function  less 
fundamental  to  that  organism  than  that  performed  by  the 
primary  sense.  Though,  on  the  whole,  each  new  sense  must 
be  representative  of  more  benefit  than  detriment,  yet  it  will 
be  far  less  specially  representative  of  benefit  than  we  have 
seen  the  first  sense  become  after  being  relieved  of  mediating 
experiences  peculiarly  representative  of  detriment.  Thus,  sight, 
though  enormously  beneficial  on  the  whole,  continually  pours 
in  upon  us  a  flood  of  experiences  of  no  benefit  whatever.  We 
have  already  compared  the  primary  sense  of  our  worm  with 
pleasure  as  developed  in  us.  Our  abstract  notions,  being 
residuary  impressions  of  past  experiences  of  a  particular  kind, 
are  in  a  way  fair  tests  of  these  experiences.  The  common 
notion  of  pleasure  since  philosophy  began  is  that  essentially 
it  is  the  expression  of  our  well-being.  No  such  notion  has  ever 
arisen  regarding  sight.  The  notion  is  a  competent  indication, 
we  think,  of  how  much  more  fundamentally  and  representa- 
tively our  first  sense  has  been  woven  into  our  beneficial  experi- 
ences, both  biological  and  psychological,  than  have  any  of  our 
other  senses. 
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But  we  must  understand  this  matter  yet  more  clearly.  In  our 
ancestral  worm  was  developed  a  pretty  complex  nervous  organ- 
ism, for  the  mediation  of  a  pretty  complex  life  of  physical  activi- 
ties and  of  mental  experiences.  We  must  now  examine  how 
new  sense  systems  would  join  in  upon  the  old,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, what  relationships  the  mental  experiences  mediated  by 
the  new  would  bear  to  those  mediated  by  the  old.  Suppose  a 
pair  of  eyes  should  develop  in  the  worm's  head.  They  would  be 
of  no  use  biologically  unless  joined  in  some  way  with  the  motor 
apparatus  of  the  creature.  Either  a  new  set  of  motor  nerves 
must  be  developed  correspondent  to  the  new  optic  fibres,  or  the 
new  fibres  must  be  grafted  upon  the  old  nervous  centres.  We 
do  not  fear  contradiction  when  we  say  that,  in  general,  the  latter 
was  the  method  of  rise  of  our  different  senses. 

This  being  so,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  excepting  those  of  the 
new  organs  of  sight,  no  new  acts  are  made  possible  to  the  body 
by  reason  of  its  new  sensations.  Its  old  acts,  however,  are  stim- 
ulated to  far  more  numerous  and  complicated  occurrence.  In  so 
far,  therefore,  as  formerly  these  acts  were  in  turn  incitive  to 
mental  states,  so  the  kind  of  states  formerly  incited  and  their 
peculiar  characteristics  would  now  be  multiplied  to  far  more 
numerous  occurrence.  The  like  would  occur  with  the  birth  of 
each  new  sense  system.  Whatever  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  our  worm's  primary  sense,  therefore,  we  should  expect  to  dis- 
cover them  preserved  to  it  and  multiplied  over  and  over  again 
into  the  increased  mental  life  of  the  developing  creature. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  nerves  of  the  primary  system 
would,  to  some  degree,  extend  themselves  into  the  new  organs 
of  the  new  senses.  And,  to  the  degree  that  this  happened  and 
its  nerves  were  stimulated  by  the  same  occurrences  as  worked 
upon  the  new  sense,  would  the  developed  characteristics  of  the 
primary  sense  be  revived  and  multiplied,  both  directly  and  by 
association,  in  the  new  mental  experiences,  and  would  thus 
become  woven  still  more  widely  into  the  increasing  mental  life 
of  the  developing  creature. 

Having  identified  our  primary  sense  with  that  of  pleasure,  it 
may  now  be  suspected  that  we  have  accounted  for  far  too  much. 
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Pleasure  does  not  play  any  such  quantitative  part  in  our  mental 
experiences  as  the  aforesaid  multiplications  would  at  first  indi- 
cate. Another  genetic  neural  process  accounting  for  this  matter 
must  now  be  noted. 

Our  worm  had  a  sensory  nervous  system  of  a  particular  kind, 
ramifying  throughout  its  body.  Pleasure  nerves  do  not  ramify 
through  our  body  to  a  like  extent.  "  If  the  worm's  nerves  were 
pleasure  nerves,"  you  ask,  "  what  has  become  of  these  in  us  ? " 
As  well  you  might  ask  what  has  become  of  the  particular  mus- 
cles that  controlled  the  worm's  various  segments,  or  the  seg- 
ments themselves.  They  have  been  lost  in  morphologic 
modifications.  Each  sensory  nerve  of  the  worm  may,  so  far  as 
I  know,  now  have  its  representation  in  us.  But,  if  so,  it  could 
by  no  means  play  the  same  part  in  mediating  our  sensory  life  as 
it  did  in  that  of  the  worm.  In  the  worm  most  if  not  all  of  these 
nerves  terminated  peripherally.  If  they  were  pleasure  nerves, 
we  must  conceive  that  they  there  in  some  vague  way  mediated 
pleasure  in  response  to  the  kinds  of  influence  to  which  pleasure 
now  responds  in  us ;  that  is,  to  most  of  those  kinds  of  influence 
which  in  us  cause  sight,  sound,  smell,  taste,  touch,  heat,  and  cold. 
.But  as  new  sense  systems  came  in,  and  new  sense-organs  were 
developed  specially  to  mediate  these  separate  kinds  of  influ- 
ences, the  old  systems  became  pushed  aside  or  down,  or  were 
left  behind  in  growth,  and  buried  from  where  their  former  influ- 
ences would  commonly  reach  them.  In  view  of  consequent  dis- 
use, therefore,  we  might  say  they  would  atrophy ;  only,  '  inher- 
ited atrophy  *  is  not  a  happy  biological  postulate  at  present.  It 
seems  better  to  conceive  that  as  new  organs  developed,  —  organs 
of  all  kinds,  sensory  and  muscular,  legs,  arms,  eyes,  ears,  tongue, 
—  as  the  organism  as  a  whole  grew,  and  developed  to  special 
forms  and  functions,  each  new  sense  system  grew  along  with 
and  into  its  appropriate  organs,  while  the  old  sense  did  not 
grow,  at  least  did  not  grow  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  the 
other  special  sense  systems  did. 

In  the  last  REVIEW  we  pointed  out  that  'in  us'  pleasure  sen- 
sations seem  to  be  developed  in  those  sensory  functions  which 
are  most  fundamental,  and  in  due  proportion  to  their  being 
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fundamental.  In  witness  of  this  are  the  pleasure  functions  of 
sex  and  of  nutrition.  We  may  now  say,  rather,  that  pleasure 
was  duly  preserved  to  the  performance  of  these  sensory  func- 
tions. We  intimated,  also,  the  possibility  of  pleasure  nerves 
yet  preserved  in  all  our  special  sense-organs,  and  of  the  kinds 
of  general  occurrence  that  are  likely  there  to  reach  and  to 
stimulate  these  submerged  fibres.  The  morphologic  bearing  of 
all  these  matters  will  now,  I  think,  be  sufficiently  obvious  for 
our  present  sketch,  without  further  comment  on  them. 

We  now  are  able  to  understand  why  our  pleasure  sense,  if  it 
be  our  primary  sense,  does  not  occupy  that  quantitative  share  of 
our  present  mental  life  which,  under  our  postulate,  its  various 
multiplications  by  newly  rising  sense  associations  at  first  seemed 
to  promise.  The  surface  and  even  the  interior  of  our  body  has 
been  usurped  by  a  varied  set  of  new  sense  systems,  which  now 
mediate  the  majority  of  our  efferent  experiences.  Our  primary 
sense  now  mediates  but  few  original  sensations.  The  lack  of 
positive  demonstration  that  it  mediates  any  at  all,  with  the  fact 
that  so  many  fundamental  functions  of  the  primary  sense  have 
been  usurped  from  it,  leads  us  to  inquire  more  closely  as  to 
those  functions  which  have  been  preserved  to  it,  and  for  what 
reasons  they  have  been  preserved. 

Why,  under  the  foregoing  wide-spread  specialization  and  sub- 
stitution, has  not  our  primary  sense  been  eliminated  entirely? 
Our  answer  is  that  by  the  very  order  and  manner  of  origin  and 
development  of  our  various  sense  systems  the  primary  sense  was 
peculiarly  developed  to  fitness  for  centro-neural  functions.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  specialized  to  that  function.  We  have  already 
noted  that  each  new  sense  must  be  joined  to  old  motor  paths, 
in  order  to  become  of  service.  The  complex  nature  of  our 
higher  nervous  centres,  which  is  required  to  bring  about  the 
proper  adjustments  of  the  infinite  variety  of  our  present  sensory 
experiences  to  appropriate  co-ordination  with  a  nearly  equal 
variety  of  possible  muscular  combinations,  is  too  common  a  sub- 
ject of  modern  knowledge  to  need  more  than  mention  here. 
This  vast  central  co-ordination  of  sensory  paths  to  motor  paths 
has  itself  become  a  special  function  of  our  neural  organism  of 
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major  importance.  Both  by  reason  of  its  early  start  in  advance 
of  our  other  senses  in  performing  this  particular  function, 
and  the  special  fitness  for  mediating  all  kinds  of  neural  ener- 
gies which  its  first  selection  as  a  primary  sense  seems  to  indi- 
cate, it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  primary  sense,  under  the 
general  processes  of  neural  specialization,  became  devoted  to 
central  functions,  similarly  as  the  other  senses  became  devoted 
to  those  functions  to  which  their  fitness  and  date  of  origin 
destined  them. 

Though  the  peripheral  fibres  of  our  primary  sense  system 
have,  therefore,  been  largely  submerged,  and  their  functions 
lost,  its  central  parts,  with  their  functions  and  their  particular 
mental  characteristics,  have  yet  been  preserved  to  us  essentially 
unaltered.  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  this  specialization 
of  our  primary  sense  to  central  functions  would  make  it 
characteristically  *  associative '  in  comparison  with  the  peripheral 
senses.  For,  except  in  so  far  as  we  grant  absolute  spontaneity 
to  the  cortex,  our  primary  sense  would  now  be  chiefly  dependent 
for  stimulation  upon  its  function  of  associating  or  connecting 
various  in-coming  impulses  with  proper  out-going  impulses. 
This  corresponds  with  the  *  associative '  nature  of  our  aesthetic 
pleasures,  which  we  discovered  in  our  analysis  of  those  matters, 
and  to  that  degree  favors  our  postulate  that  pleasure  is  our 
primary  sense. 

But  to  substantiate  our  theory  we  must  now  inquire  how  these 
morphologic  developments  affect  the  present  individual.  Our 
postulate  is  likely  to  incur  prejudice,  in  that  it  declares  that  we 
experience  particular  pleasure,  without  previous  correspondent 
stimulation  of  any  peripheral  pleasure  nerves.  We  are  indebted 
to  Professor  William  James  for  taking  ground  emphatically 
against  the  notion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  not  let  in 
by  our  sensations.  This  author  declares  that  "  the  mind  is  filled 
with  necessary  and  eternal  relations  "  which  "  it  in  no  way  gets 
through  experience."  Yet  each  of  these  relations  he  holds  to 
be  a  definite  feeling  based,  as  are  all  other  feelings,  upon  some 
definite  cortical  action.  Thus,  his  "fringe"  feelings,  his  feel- 
ings of  "  if,"  "  and,"  "  but,"  " like,"  "equal,"  "  different,"  "  more," 
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and  so  on,  —  all  of  these  Professor  James  bases  on  cortical  pecu- 
liarities which  have  come  into  the  line  of  our  inheritance  by  the 
"back  door"  of  spontaneous  biologic  development.  Among 
other  of  these  a  priori  mental  occurrences  Professor  James 
includes  our  aesthetic  and  moral  judgments. 

But  in  ourselves,  more  precisely  what  are  these  strange 
aesthetic  feelings,  based  on  natural  genesis,  but  not  let  in  by 
correspondent  sensations  of  our  own  experience  ?  And  how  do 
they  work  ?  First,  I  answer,  they  are  not  so  strange  after  all ; 
and,  secondly,  they  work  on  a  footing  with  all  other  conscious 
processes.  The  paths  of  our  primary  or  pleasure  sense  are  not 
the  only  associative  or  connective  paths  which  our  cortex  has 
inherited.  At  birth  the  cortex  is  braided  through  and  through 
with  associative  paths,  probably  of  every  kind  of  sense.  Un- 
questionably the  arrangement  inherited  by  every  sense  system 
has  somewhat  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  stimu- 
lated. Thus,  a  stimulation  of  the  retina  must,  by  necessity,  first 
go  to  the  optic  centre  rather  than  to  the  auditory  centre.  There 
must  be  a  vast  number  of  optic  cells  in  the  cortex  which  are 
not  direct  terminals  of  optic  fibres.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  paths  to  these  are  as  fixed  at  birth  as  is  the  route  up 
from  the  retina.  It  is  such  cells  and  paths  with  which  those 
inherited  from  our  primary  sense  stand  on  essentially  common 
footing. 

The  more  we  look  at  the  matter,  the  more  it  seems  probable 
that  the  number  and  the  arrangement  of  all  the  sensory  paths 
and  cells  in  the  body  are  likely  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  in 
the  child  as  in  the  adult,  and  not  very  different  among  most 
men.  Rather,  it  is  the  manner  in  which  these  paths  work  and 
are  used  that  determines  the  'make-up'  of  our  mental  lives. 
Most  men  inherit  the  same  number  and  general  arrangement  of 
legs,  arms,  and  features,  yet  there  is  abundance  of  variety  in 
individuals.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  most  of  the  neural 
paths,  even  in  the  cortex,  and  of  whatever  kind  of  sense  they 
be,  are,  as  paths,  fixed  forever  congenially ;  that  the  whole  is 
the  result  of  an  untold  period  of  selected  adaptation  of  inner 
possibilities  to  outer  possibilities  ;  that  we  must,  therefore,  look 
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tp  certain  characteristics  inherited  in  every  human  cortex  for 
numerous  mental  traits  exhibited  in  common  by  all  men ;  and 
that,  of  certain  other  differences  more  peculiar  to  individual 
lives,  we  should  attribute  some,  perhaps,  to  congenital  tempera- 
ments or  'working  traits,'  but  more  to  the  endless  variety  of 
education  and  of  human  experience. 

As  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
aesthetic  paths,  so  there  is  nothing  fundamentally  peculiar  in 
their  mode  of  work ;  in  the  manner  in  which  they  respond  to 
whatever  stimulations  their  definite  arrangements  bring  to  them. 
We  have  said  it  is  the  fundamental  function  of  every  sensory 
state  to  tend  to  some  act.  Suppose  a  child  to  open  his  eyes  for 
tfie  first  time,  that  they  fall  on  a  red  blanket,  and  that  they 
then  close.  We  are  not  to  think  that  his  retinal  stimulations 
would  run  up  to  the  cortex  and  stop  there  at  the  first  cells 
reached.  They  would  push  on  to  some  sort  of  activity.  The 
resulting  activity  might  seem  to  us  a  merely  inco-ordinate  kick- 
ing of  limbs  and  working  of  muscles.  Yet,  physiologically,  the 
movements  would  be  as  definite  as  playing  the  piano.  They 
would  be  the  movements  most  naturally  beneficial  to  the  life  of 
man  as  a  whole,  in  response  to  that  kind  of  experience  in  the 
abstract.  If  the  glance  at  the  blanket  was  brief,  the  resulting 
movement  might  be  beyond  our  scrutiny.  If  the  red  blanket 
attracted  attention  for  sufficient  time,  the  kicking  would,  very 
likely,  be  considerable. 

Now  what  does  the  child  feel  as  the  sensory  side  of  such  a 
first  occurrence  ?  Those  who  have  watched  babies  know  they 
appear  to  feel  something  more  than  the  mere  optic  sensations. 
Professor  James,  with  his  peculiar  notion  as  to  emotions,  would 
say  the  child  feels  happy  because  he  kicks.  But,  according  to 
this  author's  own  views  with  reference  to  volition  and  innerva- 
tion-sense,  he  ought  rather  to  say,  as  we  shall,  The  child  feels 
the  natural  ideo-motor  pleasure-state  which  makes  him  kick. 
It  is  our  postulate  that,  frequently  on  such  early  occasions,  such 
optic  stimulations  (and  others  of  various  kinds  similarly)  dis- 
charge to  their  appropriate  acts  through  the  inherited  paths  of 
primary  pleasure  sense,  and  that  what  the  child  feels,  in 
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addition  to  the  peripheral  sensation,  is  the  proper  pleasure  feel- 
ing or  emotion  corresponding  to  such  a  discharge.  Not  that  this 
need  be  all  '  additionally '  that  the  child  might  feel ;  for  other 
a  priori  or  '  fringe '  feelings  would  also  be  likely  to  be  awak- 
ened at  an  early  date.  Nor  would  the  child  always  '  kick  and 
coo '  at  sight  of  a  red  blanket.  At  another  time,  the  same 
optic  stimulation  might  come  to  him  compounded  with  other 
stimulations,  say  with  a  pang  of  stomach-ache.  In  which  case 
the  modified  discharge  would  be  quite  different ;  the  child  now 
might  cry  and  kick.  And  the  child  might  trms  have  developed, 
in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  use  and  habit,  an  aesthetic  'preju- 
dice '  against  the  color  red,  lasting  an  indefinite  time  thereafter, 
in  place  of  a  '  liking '  for  the  color,  as  in  the  first  instance. 

So  much  for  first  occurrences  ;  now  for  subsequent  ones  par- 
tially involving  paths  used  in  previous  occasions.  •  It  is  a 
primary  neural  law  that  the  exercise  of  any  inherited  tendency 
modifies  that  tendency.  This  paper  may  presuppose  a  knowl- 
edge of  psychologic  association,  according  to  the  laws  of  which 
our  mental  events  are  persistently  'objectified'  and  grouped 
into  the  percepts  and  concepts  which,  as  we  say,  correspond 
to  outer  events.  Yet,  for  our  subject,  we  must  emphasize 
the  truth  that  it  is  not  the  association  of  outer  things,  but  the 
different  associations  of  inner  neural  tendencies  which  is  the 
immediate  source  of  modification  and  of  persistent  grouping  in 
these  processes.  No  matter  how  the  paths  got  into  the  brain, 
and  no  matter  what  sort  of  stimulations,  associative  or  periph- 
eral, the  currents  be  which  traverse  them,  the  same  laws  of  use 
and  habit  will  govern  all  alike. 

The  manner  in  which  our  peripheral  senses  are  associatively 
'worked  up'  under  the  dual  influences  of  outer  events  and 
inherited  conditions  is  commonly  thought  to  be  pretty  plain. 
Why  then  should  it  now  be  less  plain  how,  under  circumstances 
fundamentally  of  the  same  nature,  our  aesthetic  feelings  come 
to  be  worked  up  in  the  manner  in  which  we  know  them  ?  All 
our  senses  work  under  these  dual  conditions  of  inherited 
function  and  of  the  outer  influences  which  these  functions 
subject  them  to.  All  our  senses  are  made  up  differently 
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in  accordance  with  these  dual  conditions.  Thus,  our  joint 
or  articulate  feelings  are  made  up  differently  from  our  au- 
ditory feelings,  and  our  temperature  feelings  from  those  of 
touch.  I  could  not  in  this  short  paper  trace  up  each  phase  of 
our  aesthetic  feelings,  and  show  precisely  both  to  what  outer 
and  to  what  inner  conditions  they  are  due.  I  can  only  indicate 
general  conditions.  To  this  end  we  may  first  note  that  in  so 
far  as  the  conditions,  outer  and  inner,  of  our  aesthetic  feelings 
correspond  to  those  of  any  other  sense,  or  class  of  senses,  in 
that  proportion  will  the  make-up  correspond  to  the  make-up  of 
the  latter. 

If,  then,  our  above  account  of  their  origins  be  correct, 
pleasure,  and  also  pain,  in  us  ought  to  betray  both  certain  char- 
acteristics resembling  the  make-up  of  our  motor  feelings  and 
other  characteristics  more  like  those  of  our  objective  senses, — 
these  which  give  us  our  ideas  of  outer  things  and  objects.  This 
ought  to  be  so  for  pleasure,  because  pleasure  has  inherited  char- 
acteristics of  a  motor  make-up,  and  is  now  by  its  central 
functions  intimately  associated  with  the  outer  senses.  And 
this  ought  to  be  so  for  pain,  because  pain,  on  account  of  the 
nearly  universal  distribution  of  its  nerves  in  every  muscle  and 
organ  of  the  body,  is  both  eminently  motor  and  eminently  asso- 
ciative in  its  present  functions. 

How,  from  the  associative  functions  and  characteristics  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  we  get  our  more  objective  and  'outer '  make-up 
of  aesthetic  feelings,  I  think  has  now  been  as  clearly  indicated 
as  in  this  short  space  could  be  expected.  From  these,  made  up 
with  our  other  senses,  we  have  the  varied  prettiness  of  every 
stretch  of  landscape ;  the  delights  or  discords  of  its  complicated 
colors ;  the  grace  or  ugliness  of  its  many  outlines  and  objects  ; 
the  catching  melody  or  unpleasant  grating  of  its  sounds  ;  the 
agreeable  fragrance  of  its  winds  or  flowers ;  the  unpleasant 
nastiness  of  its  muddy  paths  and  ditches.  How  these  mosaics 
of  aesthetic  feelings  correspond  psychologically  with  the  similar 
mosaics  of  other  feelings  in  combination  with  which  they  are 
woven ;  how  they  vary  in  men  of  different  temperaments,  and 
how  they  change  within  ourselves  with  varying  moods  and 
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from  occasion  to  occasion ;  what  is  their  present  process  of 
individual  make-up,  and  what  their  biological  origin  in  general, 
—  all  these  things,  I  hope,  will  now  appear  somewhat  more  com- 
prehensible to  the  student  of  modern  science. 

For  our  more  massive  aesthetic  groupings,  —  those  lying  at 
the  base  of  our  emotions  and  deeper  passions,  —  a  few  more 
words  are  needed.  From  the  first  we  may  surmise  that  here 
we  have  more  to  do  with  the  inherited  motor  characteristics  of 
our  aesthetic  senses.  By  reference  to  our  instincts  in  general, 
we  may  appreciate  this  more  clearly.  Spalding  has  thrown  light 
on  their  complicated  nature.  Certain  complex  outer  influences 
must  be  brought  into  proper  accord  with  inner  conditions  equally 
complex,  or  the  instinct  is  forever  inherited  in  vain.  The  chick 
may  flap  his  wings  at  certain  periods,  and  see  men  or  hawks  at 
others  ;  but  not  unless  the  chick  see  the  man  at  a  particular 
post-natal  period,  and  his  wings  be  free  to  flap  at  that  particular 
conjunction  of  events,  will  it  execute  that  definite  and  complex 
set  of  movements  which  betrays  his  inherited  fear  of  man. 

The  instinct  seems  to  be  a  complex  motor-idea  inherited 
as  a  whole.  It  never  goes  off,  unless  it  be  fired  as  a  whole. 
When  it  is  fired,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  felt  as 
a  whole.  For  myself,  this,  in  connection  with  the  theories 
of  this  paper,  seems  to  bring  the  nature  of  our  inherited  emo- 
tions more  clearly  home  to  me.  In  life's  varied  experiences, 
more  or  less  of  our  aesthetic  paths  may  be  knit  up  into  the  more 
complicated  associations  which  we  have  described  in  connection 
with  the  'objective'  senses.  But  on  the  occurrence  of  proper 
conditions  of  stimulation,  these  should  not  hinder  us  from  expe- 
riencing the  purer  instinctive  'wholes'  which  we  have  inher- 
ited, or  the  as  pure  and  even  more  massive  wholes  which  may 
be  occasioned  by  more  diffusive  stimulation  of  our  inherited 
primary  tracts  in  general.  Such  survived  efforts  and  struggles, 
as  it  were,  transacted  by  our  unknown  ancestors  in  terms  of 
their  primary  motor  sense,  are  precisely  what  I  seem  to  feel 
when  I  experience  these  deeper  passions  and  emotions,  whether 
pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

A  final  point  remains  to  be  considered.     Though  I  believe 
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the  last  chapter  in  Professor  James's  text-book  is  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  future  of  psychology  ever  writ- 
ten, yet  I  think  grave  misuse  is  made  there  of  the  term  a 
priori  as  applied  to  traits  of  mind  inherited  from  a  like  source 
to  those  treated  of  in  this  paper.  Whether  the  origin  of  these 
traits  is  *  spontaneous '  or  *  acquired,'  the  result  is  the  same; 
and  experience  plays  the  same  part  in  that  result  in  either  case. 
It  is  only  played  in  a  different  way  according  to  Weismann  than 
according  to  Lamarck.  By  rejecting  the  unfit  and  perpetuating 
only  'her  own/  Experience  as  truly  moulds  our  organic  and 
mental  functions  as  if  for  each  individual  she  formed  them 
wholly  and  anew.  No  traits  of  mind,  then,  are  'independent 
of  experience,'  except  in  the  sense  that  all  traits  are  so ;  except 
in  so  far  as  the  first  cause  of  all  things  is  unknown.  This  is 
important  relative  to  the  way  in  which  we  should  look  at  the 
inherited  characteristics  of  our  primary  or  pleasure  sense. 
Looked  at  as  traits  of  our  ancestral  worm,  we  are  sceptical  re- 
garding the  whole  postulate.  Looked  upon  as  traits  of  our 
present  neural  system,  of  similar  origin  and  like  function  with 
all  the  rest,  and  as  mediatory  and  expressive  of  our  present  en- 
vironment as  any  traits  of  our  other  senses,  the  postulate  at 
once  loses  its  strangeness.  Human  nature  is  said  to  be  much 
alike  in  all  men.  That  we  have  much  in  common  ;  that  we  are 
moulded  much  alike;  that,  as  'moulds,'  we  are  much  alike; 
that  nature  and  experience  between  them  have  worked  through 
unknown  periods  in  fashioning  the  moulds  to  be  filled  so  differ- 
ently in  our  individual  lives, —  all  this  ought  no  longer  to  be  a 
difficult  hypothesis  of  mental  science. 

Acknowledging  the  many  blunders  likely  to  be  made  in  so 
broad  a  departure  from  traditions,  I  yet  must  declare  this  whole 
matter  of  the  biological  origin  of  mind  to  be  one  of  the  most 
promising  sources  of  future  psychological  investigation.  To 
me,  also,  it  is  a  main  avenue  to  the  deeper  secrets  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  man's  futurity. 

HERBERT  NICHOLS. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

(Concluded.} 


DISCUSSIONS. 

REALITY   AtfD    "IDEALISM." 

THE  readers  of  Mr.  Ritchie's  papers  will  have  learnt  by  this  time  that 
they  may  expect  to  be  entertained  with  a  clear  account  of  his  views, 
neatly  phrased  and  intelligibly  presented,  and  not  disdainful  of  an  occa- 
sional touch  of  humor.  And  in  these  respects  they  will  have  not  been 
disappointed  by  his  brilliant  disquisition  on  — What  is  reality  ?  —  in  the 
May  number  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW.  But  if  they  sought  fresh 
light  on  one  of  the  most  puzzling  and  fundamental  of  philosophic 
problems,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  were  not  equally  well  satisfied. 
Mr.  Ritchie's  paper  is  polemical  rather  than  investigatory,  and  he  seems 
more  concerned  to  make  dialectical  points  against  his  adversaries  than 
to  probe  his  subject  to  the  bottom.  And  as  his  adversaries'  views  are 
very  various,  and  often  have  little  in  common  but  their  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Ritchie's,  and  as,  moreover,  they  are  not  stated  or  definitely 
referred  to,  the  total  effect  is  somewhat  confusing.  Nor  is  the  confusion 
improved  by  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Ritchie  discusses  some  two  or  three 
different  questions  about  reality  in  the  same  breath.  The  justification 
in  his  mind  for  this  procedure  evidently  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  all  offer 
a  basis  for  objections  to  his  own  views,  which  he  would,  perhaps,  not 
object  to  have  called  Neo-Hegelian.  But  this  does  not  constitute  any 
intrinsic  kinship  between  the  views  he  criticises,  and  his  discussion 
would  have  gained  largely,  if  he  had  added  to  his  classification  of  the 
various  sorts  of  reality  a  classification  of  the  various  questions  that  may 
be  raised  about  it.  It  would  be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect  Mr. 
Ritchie  to  excel  the  rest  of  his  school  as  much  in  substance  as  he  does 
in  style,  but  it  seems  evident  that  he  has,  as  little  as  they,  kept  clear  of 
the  Hegelian  confusion  of  epistemology  and  metaphysics,  to  which 
Professor  Seth  has  of  late  drawn  so  much  attention. 

There  are  at  least  four  questions,  which  Mr.  Ritchie's  paper  trenches 
upon.  They  are  — 

I.  How  do  we  know  that  there  is  any  reality  at  all,  or  how  do  we 
come  to  assert  an  external  world  ? 

II.  What   is   reality   at   the   beginning   of  inquiry,  i.e.  what   is   the 
primary  datum  to  be  explained? 

III.  How  is  it  to  be  explained  —  by  what  criteria  do  we  inquire  into 
reality  ?     • 

IV.  What  does  reality  turn  out  to  be  —  after  inquiry  ? 
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Of  these,  I  and  III  seem  to  be  epistemological,  while  II  is  psycho- 
logical, and  IV  plainly  metaphysical.  Mr.  Ritchie  does  not  seem  to 
distinguish  II  from  III,  attributes  his  answer  to  III  without  more  ado 
to  IV,  and  refers  to  I  only  at  the  end,  by  way  of  meeting  a  logical 
objection  to  his  view  of  IV.  This  confusion  is  shown  also  in  his  method 
of  proof.  His  real  purpose  is  to  establish  certain  metaphysical  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality,  but  he  treats  his  subject  for  the  most 
part,  as  if  it  were  an  epistemological  inquiry  into  the  criteria  of  real- 
ity, and  when,  after  establishing  his  metaphysical  view  of  reality  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  is  confronted  (p.  281)  by  the  logical  impossibility  of 
identifying  thought  with  its  object,  he  suddenly  throws  us  back  upon  the 
primary  subjectivity  of  all  experience.  And  all  this  without  a  hint  of  a 
/nera/Sao-is  cis  dAAo  ye'vo?.  The  connection  is  no  doubt  clear  enough  to 
Mr.  Ritchie's  mind,  if,  as  must  be  supposed,  he  follows  T.  H.  Green  in 
his  fearful  and  wonderful  leap  from  the  fact  that  all  phenomena  appear  to 
some  individual  self  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are,  therefore,  appearances 
to  a  universal  self;  but  he  might  at  least  have  warned  us  that  his  oppo- 
nents have  repeatedly  declared  their  inability  to  compass  such  saltatory 
exercises,  and  regard  the  two  halves  of  the  argument  as  belonging 
respectively  to  epistemology  and  to  metaphysics,  and  the  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other  as  a  paralogism. 

If,  however,  we  refuse  to  take  this  Greenian  salto  mortale,  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  question  must  be  settled  before  any  of  the  rest  can  arise 
at  all.  For,  as  Professor  Seth  has  so  well  pointed  out,  realism  and 
idealism  mean  very  different  things  according  as  they  are  taken  in  an 
epistemological  or  a  metaphysical  sense,  and  "  it  is  possible  to  be  epis- 
temologically  a  strenuous  realist  and  an  idealist  in  the  metaphysical 
sense  of  the  term"  (PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  p.  142).  Nay,  "it  is  only 
in  virtue  of  epistemological  realism  that  we  can  avoid  scepticism,  and 
so  much  as  begin  our  journey  towards  metaphysical  idealism."  If, 
then,  epistemological  idealism  is  solipsism  and  "  twin  brother  to  scep- 
ticism," it  must  be  surmounted  before  the  nature  of  reality  can  be 
discussed.  If  it  is  not  surmounted  —  cadit  quaestio  —  it  becomes  futile 
to  discuss  whether  the  real  is  one  or  many,  whether  its  criterion  is  con- 
sistency or  what,  if  there  is  no  objectivity  at  all.  Mr.  Ritchie  has, 
of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  call  a  halt  here,  and  to  refuse  to  discuss 
anything  further  until  his  opponents  have  successfully  emerged  from  the 
clutches  of  subjective  realism.  But  once  they  have  been  permitted 
to  escape,  once  he  has  conceded  the  objectivity  of  the  phenomena 
which  form  the  content  of  consciousness,  he  is  not  entitled  to  revert 
to  the  prior  question.  In  other  words,  the  discussion  of  the  question 
—  What  is  reality  ?  —  presupposes  a  settlement  of  the  question  —  Is 
there  reality?  —  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  only  when  reality  has  been 
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admitted  to  exist  that  we  can  begin  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
unreal,  and  to  enumerate  the  different  sorts  and  criteria  of  each. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  next  place  to  put  the  primitive  datum  explican- 
dum  in  the  proper  light.  The  primary  psychological  fact  is  that  every- 
thing that  is  is  real,  and  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  deny 
that  anything  is  real.  Nor  does  Mr.  Ritchie  dispute  this,  though  he 
minimizes  its  importance,  and  apparently  fails  to  see  that  reality  in  this 
sense  rests  on  a  totally  different  footing  from  all  others.  For  it  is  the 
primary  fact  which  all  the  rest  are  more  or  less  complete  theories  to 
explain,  and  to  which  they  must  be  referred  in  order  to  test  their  validity. 
If  they  prove  capable  of  explaining  what  they  set  out  to  explain,  we  may 
reach  a  loftier  view  of  reality,  which  will  transfigure  our  primary  datum 
for  us,  but  which  even  so  cannot  be  considered  in  abstraction  from  its 
basis ;  if  they  do  not,  the  other  '  senses  of  reality  '  are  worthless.  For 
their  work  is  hypothetical  and  derivative,  and  if  the  conditions  under 
which  we  ascribed  reality  to  these  interpreters  of  reality  are  not  fulfilled, 
their  raison  d'etre  has  vanished.  But  reality  survives  —  even  though  its 
inscrutable  flux  of  phenomena  should  laugh  to  scorn  the  attempts  at 
comprehending  it  which  it  provokes. 

But  this  unique  position  of  primary  reality  Mr.  Ritchie  quite  fails  to 
appreciate.1  Hence  it  is  on  the  basis  of  an  insufficient  recognition  of  the 
psychological  data  that  he  proposes  to  consider  what  reality  is.  This 
question  is  plainly  an  ontological  one,  but  Mr.  Ritchie  treats  it  as  if  it 
were  epistemological,  and  =  '  How  do  we  know  a  phenomenon  to  be 
(ultimately)  real?'  I.e.  he  substitutes  for  the  ontological  inquiry  into 
the  ratio  essendi  of  reality  an  epistemological  inquiry  into  its  ratio 
cognoscendi  or  the  criterion  of  reality,  and  then  unhesitatingly  attributes 
to  his  results  a  metaphysical  validity.  Yet  he  seems  quite  unaware  that 

1  He  does  not  even  succeed  in  proving  the  unreality  of  dreams,  by  saying  that 
they  are  not  self-coherent  nor  follow  in  an  intelligible  sequence  on  the  events  of  pre- 
vious dreams.  For  their  '  incoherence '  is  not,  as  a  rule,  intrinsic,  but  is  an  ex  post 
facto  judgment  passed  on  them  in  our  waking  life.  And  as  for  the  intelligible 
sequence  of  successive  dreams,  we  should  require  an  intelligible  sequence  in  suc- 
cessive lives  to  make  the  parallel  complete.  Unless,  then,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  a  tran- 
scendent knowledge  of  another  life,  whereby  he  judges  our  waking  life  to  be  real, 
because  of  its  coherence  and  intelligibleness  from  the  standpoint  of  the  former,  his 
comparison  fails.  It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  suspect  our  dreams  while  still  dream- 
ing (though  as  all  dreams  are  '  near  waking,'  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  •  nearer  wak- 
ing' then).  But  does  not  our  waking  life  lie  under  the  same  suspicion  on  the  same 
grounds?  If  it  is  permissible  for  once  to  appeal  from  the  "plain  man"  to  the  man 
of  genius,  is  it  not  "a  mad,  mad  world,  my  masters"?  Have  not  seers,  prophets, 
and  philosophers  in  all  ages  testified  that  our  earthly  life  was  but  a  dream?  And  if 
to  these  divinely-inspired  'dreamers'  we  owe  all  the  religions  that  have  swayed  the 
lives  of  men,  must  not  dreams  and  hallucinations  be  accounted  most  real  —  in  Mr. 
Ritchie's  "  ethical "  sense? 
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such  a  method,  even  if  successful,  would  be  defective  and  inadequate. 
Even  at  its  best,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  reality  could  be  known 
only  as  a  coherent  system  of  thought- relations,  it  would  not  necessarily 
follow  that  reality  was  nothing  more,  and  he  would  not  necessarily  have 
proved  anything  but  the  impotence  of  his  thought  to  grasp  reality, 
by  reducing  his  symbolical  expressions  for  reality  to  absurdity  and 
contradiction.  Thus  his  proofs  cannot  prove  what  he  desires,  and  his 
refutations  only  recoil  upon  his  method. 

But  it  may  be  shown  also  that  his  criterion  is  not  valid.  He  suggests 
(p.  267)  a  triple  test  of  rationality,  a  triple  basis  for  the  metaphysical 
assertion  that  reality  is  thought,  (i)  "The  agreement  between  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  the  experience  of  our  different  senses;  (2)  the 
agreement  between  the  judgments  of  different  persons  ;  (3)  the  harmony 
of  present  experience  with  the  results  of  their  and  our  previous  experi- 
ence, constitute  between  them  the  test  of  reality."  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  "  between  them  "  they  fall  very  far  short  of  giving  a  reliable  test  of 
reality. 

(1)  The  first  is  open  to  objection  as  a  matter  of  fact.     It  is  doubtful 
how  far  the  testimonies  of  the  various  senses  really  corroborate  one 
another,  and  how  far  they  are  not  rather  incommensurable  and  referred 
to  the  same  '  thing '   for   reasons   of  practical   convenience.      As   Dr. 
Schwarz  (Das  Wahrnehmungs  problem)  has  asked,  are  after-images  and 
overtones,  which  regularly  accompany  sights  and  sounds,  to  be  esteemed 
unreal  because  we  generally  find  it  convenient  to  neglect  them  ?    And 
yet  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  data  of  touch  they  correspond.     Again,  what 
can  this  criterion  make  of  cases  of  hypersesthesia  of  one  sense,  or  of  an 
occasional   activity  of  some   special   sensitiveness  ?      Are   they  to   be 
rejected  because  they  necessarily  lie  beyond  confirmation  by  the  other 
senses?    As  far  as  this  criterion  goes,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  real 
thing  from  contravening  it,  and  an  '  unreal '  thing  from  conforming  to  it. 
Is  "Pepper's  ghost"  unreal  because  it  cannot  be  touched?     Or  is  a 
hallucination  affecting  several  senses  to  be  esteemed  real  ? 

(2)  The  second  criterion  is  no  better  than  the  first.     So  Mr.  Ritchie 
'  smells  a  rat,'  in  the  case  of  his  hypothetical  mouse  (p.  267),  and  limits 
its  value  by  stipulating  that  B,  C,  D,  and  E  (who  do  not  see  it)  should 
have  good  eyesight.     But  how  is  it  to  be  established  that  A  (who  does 
see  it)  does  not  considerably  surpass  them  in  the  delicacy  of  his  senses  ? 
In  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Ritchie  proposes  to  call  in  expert  opinion  in  the 
shape  of  "a  hungry  cat."     (What  scorn  he  would  pour  on  such  an 
appeal  to  the  lower  animals  if  it  were  a  question  of  establishing  the 
objectivity  of  an  apparition  !)     Very  good.     But  how  if  the  cat  side  with 
the  minority  ?     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Ritchie  will  prefer  science  to 
democracy,  and  the  authoritative  judgment  of  Athanasius  and  the  cat 
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against  the  rest  of  the  world  !  If  he  does  not,  he  might  work  out  an 
amusing  theory  making  the  Referendum  the  ultimate  test  of  reality. 
That,  at  least,  would  be  a  definite  method  of  utilizing  the  experience  of 
others,  such  as  is  at  present  lacking.  We  act  quite  inconsistently  in 
sometimes  submitting  to  the  superior  delicacy  of  the  expert's  senses,  and 
sometimes  rejecting  it.  A  room  full  of  unmusical  or  inartistic  people 
would  hardly  dispute  about  tones  or  colors  with  a  single  musician  or 
painter,  but  an  assembly  of  non-sensitives  would  probably  deny  that 
Macbeth  saw  a  ghost  (though  who  more  qualified  than  Macbeth  to  see 
the  ghost  of  Banquo  ?) .  The  color-blind,  perhaps  because  they  are  in  a 
minority,  do  not  dispute  the  objectivity  of  colors  they  cannot  see,  but 
upon  what  logical  principle  should  we  be  less  forbearing  towards  those 
who  claim  to  see  the  ultra-violet  and  infra-red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  or 
the  luminosity  of  a  magnetic  field?  —  In  short,  just  as  the  excluding 
value  of  non- conformity  was  impaired  in  the  first  case  by  the  possibility  of 
genuine  hyperaesthesia  in  the  individual,  so  in  the  second  it  is  impaired  by 
the  possibility  of  collective  hypersesthesia.  And  just  as  in  the  first  case 
conformity  did  not  exclude  error,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  complex 
hallucination,  so  it  fails  in  the  second,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  collec- 
tive hallucination. 

(3)  The  third  criterion  at  first  seems  more  valuable  —  until  we  recol- 
lect that  every  new  fact  and  every  new  experience  is  in  some  degree  out 
of  harmony  with  and  contradictory  of  our  previous  experience.  Would 
it  not  be  strange,  then,  to  allow  our  own  inexperience,  and  the  stupidity 
of  our  ancestors  to  exercise  an  absolute  censorship  over  the  growth  of 
knowledge  ?  Besides,  it  so  happens  that  in  most  cases  when  "  universal 
experience  "  is  appealed  to,  its  voice  is  self-contradictory.  (What  right 
have  we,  e.g.  to  reject  countless  traditions  in  order  to  prove  that  mir- 
acles are  "  contrary  to  experience  "  ?) 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Ritchie  does  not  contend  that  any  one  of  his  cri- 
teria is  singly  sufficient  as  a  test  of  reality  and  proposes  to  employ 
them  collectively.  But  if  so,  should  he  not  show  some  probability  that 
they  will  always,  or  even  normally,  tend  in  the  same  direction?  And 
even  if  they  did,  that  would  establish,  not  the  collective  theoretic  cer- 
tainty of  criteria,  each  of  which  was  individually  fallible,  much  less  a 
necessary  basis  for  metaphysical  inferences,  but  only  a  sort  of  practical 
probability,  which  it  might  be  convenient  to  act  upon.  Thus  the 
boasted  rationality  of  the  real  reduces  itself  to  this  :  upon  Mr.  Ritchie's 
own  showing  rationality  is  not  an  ultimate  test,  but  resolvable  into  the 
three  criteria  he  mentions,  and  in  the  end  their  value  turns  out  to  be 
practical ! 

Yet  it  may  be  that  humbling  the  pretensions  of  this  pseudo-rationality 
does  good  service  in  drawing  attention  to  the  commonest  and  most 
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influential  of  the  practical  tests  of  reality,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
underlain  and  guided  the  development  of  all  the  rest.  It  lies  in  the 
fact  emphasized  by  Professor  James  in  his  excellent  chapter  on  the  per- 
ception of  reality  (Psych.  II,  295)  that  "that  is  adjudged  real  which  has 
intimate  relation  to  our  emotional  and  active  life,"  i.e.  practical  value. 
It  is  this  criterion  which  has  constituted  the  objective  world  of  ordinary 
men,  by  excluding  from  it  the  world  of  dreams,  hallucinations,  and  the 
transient  though  normal  '  illusions  of  the  senses.'  It  is  this  which 
accounts  for  the  superior  reality  so  often  ascribed  to  feelings,  especially 
to  pleasure  and  pain,  which  Mr.  Ritchie  mentions  (pp.  268-9).  ^  i§ 
this  which  absorbs  into  it  Mr.  Ritchie's  fifth  or  "ethical"  sense  of 
reality.  It  is  this,  lastly,  which  has  moulded  the  whole  development  of 
the  intellect,  and  so  pervades  all  Mr.  Ritchie's  criteria  and  reduces  them 
to  dependence  upon  it.  Hence  if  we  are  to  speak  of  any  '  main  (deriv- 
ative) sense  of  reality '  at  all,  it  must  certainly  be  conceded  to  Professor 
James  that  "  whatever  things  have  intimate  and  continuous  connection 
with  my  life,  are  things  of  whose  reality  I  cannot  doubt." 

And  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  practical  importance  of  this 
criterion,  there  may  be  much  about  its  speculative  value.  The  history 
of  the  practical  struggle  which  has  evolved  us  and  our  minds  seems  to 
offer  but  slender  guarantees  that  our  faculties  should  have  been  fitted 
for,  and  our  energies  directed  towards,  those  aspects  of  reality  which  are 
of  the  greatest  theoretic  importance,1  and  hence  arguments  from  practi- 
cal or  moral  necessity,  universal  desires,  and  the  like,  do  not  perhaps 
yield  the  safest  approach  to  the  ultimate  reality  of  things. 

And  not  only  must  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Ritchie's  tests  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  rational  at  all,  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  he  actually 
shrinks  from  mentioning  in  this  place  the  test  of  rationality  in  its  simplest 
and  severest  shape,  viz.  that  of  conformity  to  the  necessary  laws  of  our 
thought.  The  omission  is  surprising,  and  one  would  fain  ascribe  it  to 
the  perception  that  it  would  have  been  too  palpable  a  begging  of  the 
issue  to  have  made  conformity  with  the  laws  of  thought  the  test  of  reality 
in  an  argument  designed  to  show  that  reality  ultimately  lay  in  the  deter- 
minations of  our  thought.  Or  can  it  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  chief 
characteristic  of  reality  is  its  Becoming,  and  that  Becoming  and  its 
defiance  of  the  law  of  Contradiction  is  what  our  thought  has  never  been 
able  to  grasp?  Yet  the  criterion  is  not  without  value.  We  are  reluctant 
to  admit  facts  and  explanations  which  seem  to  contravene  it,  such  as, 
e.g.  the  four-dimensionality  of  Space  and  the  illusoriness  of  Time,  and 
would  only  accept  them  as  inferences,  e.g.  from  the  untying  of  Zollner's 
knots  and  the  alleged  occurrence  of  premonitions,  in  the  very  last 

resort. 

1  Else  should  we  not  have  developed  e.g.  an  electric  sense? 
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What  then  is  the  result  of  a  critical  survey  of  the  various  criteria  of 
reality?  Is  it  not  that  though  all  may  be  of  service,  none  can  be 
entirely  relied  upon  as  the  ratio  cognoscendi  of  reality?  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  omniscience  any  more  than  to  omnipotence,  even  though 
we  do  not  hold  with  Mr.  Ritchie  that  the  two  coincide.  The  cognition 
of  reality  is  a  slow  and  arduous  process,  and  of  its  possession  we  cannot 
be  sure  until  we  possess  it  whole.  The  only  certain  and  ultimate  test  of 
reality  is  the  absence  of  internal  friction,  is  its  undisputed  occupation  of 
the  field  of  consciousness,  in  a  word,  its  self-evidence.  It  is  because 
reality  does  not  display  this  character  that  thought  has  to  be  called  in 
to  interpret  it.  If  it  did,  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  real  and 
unreal,  between  what  is  '  real-ly '  presented  and  '  merely  imagined,' 
between  the  self  and  the  world,  and  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
thought.  As  Professor  James  so  well  points  out  (Psychology,  II,  287) 
a  hallucinatory  candle  occupying  the  whole  field  of  consciousness  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  real  one.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  contents  of 
consciousness  present  no  such  permanence  and  self-evidence ;  their 
initial  state  is  a  fleeting  succession  of  conflicting  presentations  which 
supplant  and  contradict  one  another.  Some  of  these  are  frequently 
followed  by  painful,  others  by  pleasurable  feelings,  and  the  penalty  of  idle 
acquiescence  in  the  flux  of  phenomena  is  rapid  death.  So  a  dire  neces- 
sity is  laid  upon  the  subject  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  world,  and 
to  set  about  thinking  how  phenomena  may  be  controlled.  He  naturally 
begins  by  ascribing  to  the  phenomena  which  are  followed  by  pains  or 
other  practically  important  consequences  a  reality  not  shared  by  the  rest. 
This  first  interpretation  of  the  chaos  of  presentations  is  probably  the  first 
for  which  we  can  have  direct  testimony,  and  represents  the  view  of 
reality  taken  by  savages  and  small  children.  It  is  merely  an  extension 
of  this  view  when  the  "  plain  man,"  in  the  condition  of  "  natural  realism  " 
distinguishes  hallucinations,  fancies,  and  dreams  from  true  reality. 

To  effect  this  he  uses  whatever  tests  seem  most  practically  useful  — 
among  others  those  of  "  coherence  "  and  "  consistency."  Thus,  the 
plain  man's  view  is  simply  the  first  stage  in  the  attempt  to  reach  a  har- 
'mony  of  the  real.  The  view  of  the  physicists  represents  a  second  and 
subsequent  stage.  And  Mr.  Ritchie's  philosophy  of  the  ultimate  nature 
of  reality  is  possibly  a  third.  Each  leads  on  to  the  other,  because  each 
is  successively  recognized  not  to  be  a  coherent  and  consistent  account 
of  the  world  and  not  to  eliminate  the  irrational  and  unsatisfactory  ele- 
ment in  experience.  The  plain  man's  '  things,'  the  physicist's  '  atoms,' 
and  Mr.  Ritchie's  '  Absolute,'  are  all  of  them  more  or  less  persevering 
and  well-considered  schemes  to  interpret  the  primary  reality  of  phenom- 
ena, and  in  this  sense  Mr.  Ritchie  is  entitled  to  call  the  "  sunrise  "  a 
theory  (p.  274).  But  the  chaos  of  presentations,  out  of  which  we  have 
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(by  criteria  ultimately  practical)  isolated  the  phenomenon  we  call  sunrise, 
is  not  a  theory,  but  the  fact  which  has  called  all  theories  into  being. 

In  addition  to  generalizing  hypothetical  objects  to  explain  phenomena, 
this  process  of  the  interpretation  of  reality  by  our  thought  also  bestows  a 
derivative  reality  on  the  abstractions  themselves  with  which  thought 
works.  If  they  are  the  instruments  wherewith  thought  accomplishes 
such  effects  upon  reality,  they  must  surely  be  themselves  real.  Hence 
philosophers  have  long  asserted  the  reality  of  Ideas,  and  we  commonly 
hold  the  triangle  and  the  space  of  mathematical  abstraction  to  be 
the  real  triangle  and  the  real  space.  (Mr.  Ritchie's  fourth  sense.) 
Similarly  the  goals  to  which  the  methods  of  our  thought  tend  —  its 
intrinsic  ideals  —  acquire  a  hypothetical  reality  of  a  lofty  order.  For  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  real  nature  of  phenomena  is  to  be  discovered  by  the 
way  of  thought,  the  supreme  ideals  of  that  thought  must  be,  or  be 
realized  byt  the  ultimate  reality.  But  it  would  not  follow  that  those  ideals 
would  render  reality  mere  thought.  For  they  might  point  either  at  a 
reality  which  should  transcend  thought,  or  at  one  of  which  thought  should 
be  but  a  single  activity  —  even  as  it  is  now  the  activity  of  real  beings. 

But  it  is  needless  to  discuss  what  would  happen  to  thought  if  reality  had 
been  rendered  harmonious,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  philosophy  has 
succeeded  in  doing  this.  The  whole  attempt  is  dependent  for  its  valid- 
ity on  its  success,  and  its  success  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  imperfect.  The 
scientific  view  of  atoms  goes  behind  the  popular  view  of  "  things,"  be- 
cause it  holds  that  the  latter  do  not  construct  a  tenable  view  of  phe- 
nomena. Mr.  Ritchie  would  treat  the  atoms  similarly.  But  would  he 
seriously  contend  that  he  can  already  give  an  entirely  consistent,  cohe- 
rent, and  intelligible  view  of  the  whole  world,  giving  a  reason  why  every- 
thing is  exactly  what  it  is  and  not  otherwise  ?  Of  course  Mr.  Ritchie 
does  not  lay  claim  to  omniscience.  But  if  he  cannot,  in  what  respect 
is  he  better  than  those  publicans  and  sinners,  the  "  plain  men  "  and  the 
realists?  If  he  cannot,  why  make  such  a  fuss  about  coherency  and 
consistency  as  the  test  of  reality  ?  By  his  own  admission  they  represent 
a  postulate  which  is  never  actually  realized,  and  for  aught  we  know 
never  can  be.  If  he  cannot,  lastly,  what  boots  it  to  explain  that  though 
reality  is  not  thought  for  us,  it  is  for  God  (p.  272)  ?  This  free  and  easy 
appeal  to  the  Deity,  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  human  knowledge,  in 
order  to  silence  an  opponent  and  to  fill  up  any  gap  in  the  argument,  ought 
surely  to  be  as  severely  reprobated  as  the  medieval  practice  of  ascribing 
any  ill-understood  fact  or  bit  of  knowledge  to  the  agency  of  the  Devil. 
The  question  is  not  whether  to  a  divine  mind,  supposing  its  existence  to 
be  tenable  in  Mr.  Ritchie's  sense,  reality  is  thought,  but  whether  that 
assertion  is  a  valid  defence  against  the  objection  that  Mr.  Ritchie  has 
given  away  his  case  when  he  has  admitted  that  reality  is  not  thought  to 
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human  minds.  Until,  then,  Mr.  Ritchie  can  bring  rather  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  approaching  apotheosis  and  omniscience,  it  must  be 
contended  that  he  has  neither  made  out  his  assertion  that  rationality  is 
the  test  of  reality,  nor  its  connection  with  the  metaphysical  dogma  that 
the  real  is  ultimately  the  thought  of  a  "  divine  mind." 

This  question  as  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality,  forming  the  ultimate 
problem  of  ontology,  brings  us  to  the  fourth  and  last  question  which 
may  be  raised  about  reality.  And  enough  has  been  said  .concerning  the 
imperfections  of  our  methods  of  interpreting  reality,  to  render  it  clear 
that  we  are  perhaps  hardly  yet  entitled  to  give  any  very  confident 
answer  to  this  question.  From  a  purely  scientific  standpoint,  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  attempting  to  prejudge  the  answer.  It  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  question  to  be  met  with  a  solvitur  ambulando.  From  other 
points  of  view  no  doubt  several  different  answers  may  be  given,  and 
Mr.  Ritchie's  pantheistic  doctrine  doubtless  remains  tenable,  even 
though  its  epistemological  basis  be  insecure.  But  at  least  as  much 
may  be  claimed  for  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Ritchie  is  most  anxious  to 
refute,  the  doctrine  which  denies  most  emphatically  that  existence  is 
ever  reducible  to  essence,  and  holds  that  the  individual  is  the  real. 

At  all  events  it  is,  I  think,  possible  to  show  that  this  doctrine  is  neither 
uncritical  nor  unable  to  maintain  itself  against  Mr.  Ritchie's  objections. 
Mr.  Ritchie  regards  it  as  the  uncritical  product  of  the  popular  Vorsbeltung, 
because  it  makes  its  appearance  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  interpretation 
of  reality.  But  this  should  rather  speak  in  its  favor,  if  it  is  able  to  reas- 
sert its  validity  after  the  fullest  critical  examination  of  the  facts  and  of 
objections  such  as  Mr.  Ritchie's. 

Those  objections  arise  in  the  first  place  out  of  his  failure  to  appreciate 
the  development  in  our  conceptions  of  individuality  and  reality  which 
has  corresponded  to  the  evolution  of  the  objects  which  they  symbolize, 
and  in  the  second,  out  of  his  misunderstanding  the  respective  positions 
which  his  opponents'  logic  assigns  to  thought- symbols  and  that  which 
they  symbolize.  To  say  that  the  individual  is  the  real  and  that  the  real  is 
individual,  is  to  make  a  proposition  concerning  a  reality  beyond  it.  It 
draws  our  attention  to  a  fact  which  its  terms  cannot  fully  express.  It  is 
an  adjectival  description  of  reality  in  terms  of  thought- symbols.  But  it  is 
not  substantival.  It  is  no  definition  of  reality,  but  a  reference  to  it,  which 
expresses  a  characteristic  feature  intelligibly  to  real  beings  who  can/^/the 
extra-logical  nature  of  reality.  Hence  it  does  not  even  necessarily  state 
the  essence  of  reality;  for  the  theoretic  validity  (not  the  practical 
convenience)  of  the  doctrine  of  essence  is  called  in  question,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  expression  certainly  do  not  affect  the  existence  of  reality. 
But  Mr.  Ritchie  treats  it  as  if  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  reality  were 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  it,  and  dissects  it  mercilessly  in  order  to 
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show  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  But  in  criticising  the  terms  of  the 
proposition  he  thinks  he  annihilates  also  the  reality  beyond  it.  He  is 
mistaken ;  for  he  tramples  only  on  the  shadow  of  his  foe.  The  indi- 
vidual and  the  real  (i.e.  the  thing  symbolized  by  those  symbols  of  our 
speech)  are  not  a  couple  of  categories,  nor  even  fully  defined  concepts. 
They  are  just  sign-posts,  which  to  a  purely  thinking  mind  might  convey 
no  meaning,  or  the  contradictory  meanings  Mr.  Ritchie  criticises,  but 
which  are  meant  for  beings  who  are  real  as  well  as  rational.  Mr.  Ritchie 
wilfully  strips  himself  of  one  of  his  chief  means  of  understanding  the 
world  when  he  abstracts  from  his  own  reality,  and  is  then  puzzled  to 
find  that  he  must  be  either  nothing  or  an  unknowable  thing-in-itself,  if 
he  be  not  a  bundle  of  universal  thought-relations.  So  he  comes  to  the 
absurd  conclusion  that  he  is  made  up  of  the  products  of  one  of  his  own 
activities  !  Does  not  this  remind  one  of  the  hero  of  Andersen's  fairy 
tale,  who  became  subservient  to  his  shadow  ?  And  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  to  one  who  holds  that  the  individual  is  the  real,  his  polemic  (pp. 
276-80)  should  appear  a  o-Kta/xa^ta,  which  cannot  grasp  the  logical  posi- 
tion of  reality,  and  results  only  in  a  series  of  hystera  protera. 

For  example,  the  individual  is  not  '  everything  which  is  called  one  '  — 
things  are  called  one  because  we  attribute  to  them  this  extra-logical 
character  of  individuality.  Nor  is  the  individual  what  can  be  expressed 
by  a  single  term  —  because  the  latter  is  only  the  nearest  logic  can  get  to 
expressing  individuality.  The  individual  is  not  a  spiritual  or  thinking 
substance  —  because  the  whole  category  of  substance  rests  upon  and  is 
abstracted  from  the  individual,  is  an  attempt  thought  makes  to  symbol- 
ize a  substantivity,  which  its  own  adjectivity  never  properly  expresses. 
The  individual  is  more  than  a  meeting-point  of  universals,  because 
universals  are  not  individuals,  nor  able  to  form  one,  however  many  of 
them  meet  together.  But  they  never  do  meet  in  numbers  sufficient  for 
a  quorum  :  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  individuals  to  universals  generates 
an  infinite  process,  which  is  never  equivalent  to  the  finite  individual. 

It  is  not,  then,  any  logical  difficulty  which  compels  us  to  modify  the 
original  sense  of  the  assertion  that  individuality  is  an  ultimate  and 
definitely  determined  characteristic  of  reality,  but  the  general  flux  of 
reality  itself.  The  individual  also  is  in  process,  and  so  individuality 
becomes  a  characteristic  of  which  reality  may  be  seen  to  have  less  or 
more.  The  individuality  of  a  drop  of  water  is  very  evanescent ;  the 
individuality  of  a  schoolboy,  or  even  of  a  mule,  is  often  found  to  be  a 
very  stubborn  fact.  Once  we  have  degrees,  we  can  form  a  standard  of 
individuality ;  and  the  scale  may  be  prolonged  inferentially  beyond  what 
is  actually  given.  Individuality  thereby  becomes  a  hypothesis  and  an 
ideal,  as  well  as  a  characteristic  of  reality.  The  atom  of  physics  is  such 
a  hypothetical  prolongation  of  the  individual  in  one  direction.  Monads 
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and  the  like,  are  prolongations  in  another,  and,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
a  far  more  promising,  direction.  So  we  can  come  to  say  that  an  individual 
is  lacking  in  individuality,  i.e.  shows  this  universal  characteristic  of  reality 
too  indistinctly,  seems  to  lend  himself  too  easily  to  '  explanation '  by 
universals,  seems  to  borrow  too  much  from  others,  and  the  like. 

But  this  in  nowise  trenches  upon  the  value  of  individuality.  It  simply 
postulates  that  we  must  learn  to  think  of  the  individuality  of  the  real  as 
we  have  learned  to  think  of  its  reality,  not  as  a  completed  being,  but  as 
a  becoming,  i.e.  as  being  a  process.  That  which  we  designate  by  the 
term  individuality  is  a  varying  and  growing  quantity,  never  wholly  absent, 
but  not  always  fully  developed.  At  the  one  end  of  the  process  are  the 
atoms  —  of  which  we  can  hardly  discern  the  individuality.  At  the  other 
end  are  —  let  us  say  the  angels  —  individuals  so  perfectly  individualized 
that,  as  mediaeval  doctors  taught,  each  would  form  a  species  by  himself. 

And  with  all  deference  to  the  magni  nominis  umbra,  wherewith  the 
Absolute  has  overshadowed  the  minds  of  philosophers,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  to  some  such  conclusion  as  this  that  the  course  of  science 
tends,  rather  than  to  a  single  merely  rational  'universal  law,'  from 
which  all  existences  might  be  necessarily  deduced  by  purely  logical 
processes.  Of  the  difficulties  which  the  latter  alternative  involves  Mr. 
Ritchie  gives  us  a  sample  on  page  277,  which  is  valuable  as  containing  a 
recognition  by  one  of  his  school,  belated  and  inadequate  though  that 
recognition  be,  of  the  gravity  of  questions  that  should  have  been  con- 
sidered before  ever  it  was  enunciated  that  reality  was  Thought.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  what  meaning,  if  any,  can  be  attached  to  the  dic- 
tum that  "  Thought  realizes  (does  not  this  covertly  reassert  the  distinction 
it  pretends  to  explain  away  ?)  itself  in  its  Other  in  order  to  return  into 
itself,"  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Ritchie's  "  dilemma,"  which 
drives  him  to  such  a  solution,  presents  no  difficulties  to  those  who  hold 
that  the  real  is  individual.  For  if  the  universe  be  constituted  by  the 
interactions  of  real  individuals,  some  or  all  of  whom  display  as  one  of 
their  activities  what  we  call  <  thought,'  there  is  no  such  '  irrational '  and 
'  alien '  Other  as  troubles  Mr.  Ritchie ;  for  what  '  confronts  thought '  is 
merely  the  whole  of  which  it  is  the  part  and  the  practical  interpreter. 
Nor  does  thought  itself  ever  claim  more  for  itself  than  this,  whether  it 
be  in  its  reference  of  every  proposition  to  a  reality  beyond  it,  or  in 
its  recognition  of  the  necessity  that  an  activity  presupposes  a  real  being 
as  its  substrate,  or  in  its  ultimate  foundation  of  all  proof  on  the  self- 
evident. 

Thus  it  is  only  an  infirmity  of  our  reason,  causing  us  to  hypostasize 
abstractions,  which  leads  us  to  speak  of '  universal  laws  of  nature,'  as  if 
they  were  more  than  shorthand  expressions  for  the  habitual  interactions 
of  realities.  But  as  the  subtlety  of  our  insight  draws  nearer  to  the 
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subtlety  of  nature,  the  crudeness  of  our  '  universal  laws '  begins  to  ap- 
pear. We  grow  better  able  to  appreciate  the  real  individuality  of  things, 
and  so  substitute  specific  '  laws '  for  general.  We  no  longer  ascribe  John 
Doe's  death  to  the  universal  mortality  of  humanity,  but  get  the  doctor 
to  tell  us  precisely  why  John  Doe,  and  no  other,  died.  As  we  know 
him  better,  we  do  not  account  for  a  friend's  conduct  '  because  he  is  a 
man,'  but  by  a  '  because  he  is  this  man.'  In  all  our  explanations  we 
seek  to  get  down  to  the  particular,  to  do  justice  to  the  individual  pecu- 
liarity of  things,  to  enlarge  the  part  assigned  to  personal  idiosyncrasy. 
In  the  case  of  the  lower  orders  of  individuality  such  appreciation  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  each  thing  may  still  be  an  impracticable  and  indefinitely 
distant  ideal,  but  with  regard  to  higher  orders  the  principle  is  well 
established.  We  could  hardly  say  with  the  poet  that  "  the  proper  study 
for  mankind  is  man,"  if  there  were  not,  even  in  the  meanest,  an  inexhaust- 
ible store  of  idiosyncratic  reactions,  —  an  individuality,  in  short,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  conspicuous  as  we  pass  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher,  and  looks  less  and  less  like  a  combination  of  abstract  universals  ! 
Hence,  if  we  are  to  hazard  any  assertions  concerning  '  Omniscience,'  is 
it  not  clear  that  it  could  have  no  use  for  universals,  and  so  far  from 
regarding  the  individual  as  compounded  of  them,  would  apprehend  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  leach  thing  in  its  action,  without  the  clumsy  mediation  of 
'  universal  laws  *  ? 

In  conclusion^  then,  let  us  contend  against  Mr.  Ritchie  that  other 
views  than  his  own  of  ultimate  reality  are  tenable,  that  they  answer  the 
epistemological  4nd  metaphysical  difficulties  at  least  as  well  as  his,  and 
are  at  least  as  deserving  of  the  name  of  idealism  (if  Berkeley  retains  any 
claim  to  the  doctrine  he  discovered  !),  and  that  they  are  far  concreter 
and  in  closer  interaction  with  the  sciences  than  a  metempiric  miscon- 
ception like  the  Absolute.  Nor  need  we  blush  to  own  that  a  view  like 
ours  would  not  prove  the  popular  Vorstellung  of  "  persons  "  wholly  false 
(even  though  it  would  tend  to  regard  *  things '  as  being  only '  persons ' 
of  a  lower  development  of  individuality),  and  so  might  prove  more 
attractive  to  the  "  plain  man."  For  it  is  possible  to  be  "  critical,"  without 
disregarding  either  humanity  or  reality. 

F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER. 


REVIEWS   OF   BOOKS. 

Logik.     Von  BENNO  ERDMANN.     Erster  Band  :  Logische  Ele- 
mentarlehre.     Halle.     1892. — pp.  xv,  632. 

This  first  volume  of  Professor  Erdmann's  Logic  is  extremely  rich  in 
content,  and,  like  several  other  recent  logical  treatises,  such  as  Sigwart's 
and  Wundt's,  it  defies  a  summary  judgment,  and  must  in  the  main  be 
tested  by  long  usage.  The  noted  student  of  Kant's  philosophical 
development  does  here  no  injustice  to  his  well-earned  reputation  for 
minuteness  and  carefulness  of  scholarship.  Where  close  examination  is 
required,  Erdmann  does  not  spare  pains,  nor  does  he  fear  to  weary  his 
readers.  On  the  other  hand,  breadth  of  view  is  secured  by  two  devices, 
not  unfamiliar  in  themselves,  but  here  carried  out  with  great  industry. 
The  one  device  is  that  of  the  historical  comparison  of  logical  doctrines, 
the  other  that  of  great  variety  in  the  choice  of  concrete  examples  of 
logical  forms,  principles,  and  processes.  The  historical  comparisons  are, 
to  be  sure,  very  briefly  set  forth,  in  summary  paragraphs,  usually  placed 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  new  positive  statement  of  Erdmann's  own 
views.  The  examples,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sometimes  almost  capri- 
ciously multiplied.  Yet  everywhere  a  marvellous  range  of  literary  and 
historical  knowledge  is  shown,  and  logical  authors  long  since  almost 
forgotten  are  brought  down  from  dusty  shelves  to  illuminate,  often  with 
surprising  vividness,  our  author's  argument.  The  recent  progress  of 
logical  discussion,  since  Ueberweg  and  Lotze,  is  also  borne  in  mind ; 
nearly  all  the  "  burning  questions  "  of  the  logic  of  the  past  two  decades 
are  touched  upon ;  our  author  has  his  views  concerning  the  nature  of 
negative  propositions,  concerning  the  "  impersonals,"  concerning  "exist- 
ential "  judgments,  concerning  hypothetical  judgments,  in  short  concern- 
ing the  favorite  problems  of  modern  continental  logic  in  general. 

Characteristic  for  our  author's  whole  attitude  is,  meanwhile,  his  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  "Algebra  of  Logic,"  which  Schroeder  has 
recently  so  well  introduced  to  German  readers.  Erdmann  postpones 
until  a  later  volume  (so  I  understand  his  statement  on  p.  431)  "die 
grundsatzliche  Auseinandersetzung  mit  diesem  Formalismus,  der  dem 
wissenschaftlichen  Gebrauch  des  Denkens  fremd  ist,  und  fremd  bleiben 
muss,"  but  he  everywhere  condemns  its  method.  Boole's  algebraic  for- 
mulation of  the  principle  of  contradiction,  in  its  relation  to  the  formula 
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x  =  .x2,  .'.  x  (i  —  x)  =  o,  involves  (p.  367)  one  of  the  "  verwunder- 
lichsten  Irrungen  der  mathematischen  Logik,"  and  "  needs  no  criti- 
cism." There  are  a  number  of  references  of  the  same  general  character 
scattered  through  this  volume.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  Erdmann's  an- 
tipathy far  to  seek.  He  is,  namely,  a  pronounced  opponent  of  the 
"  Subsumtionstheorie  "  of  the  judgment.  And  the  theory  of  the  judg- 
ment is,  as  he  tells  us  already  in  his  preface,  the  "Brennpunkt  der 
Logik."  The  geometrical  method  of  symbolizing  judgments  is  the 
natural  expression  (p.  247,  p.  446  sq.)  of  this  false  subsumption  theory, 
and,  "  roh  "  as  it  is,  "  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  beginner."  But  Erd- 
mann  loses  no  opportunity  to  warn  us  against  any  extension  or  elabora- 
tion of  it.  In  his  dislike  of  the  "  mathematisirende  Logik,"  and  of  its 
"  formalism,"  Erdmann  reminds  us  in  fact  of  Hegel's  attitude  towards 
so  much  of  the  mathematical  tendency  as  existed  in  the  logic  of  his 
own  time,  and  one  is  rather  surprised  to  find  Erdmann  himself  putting 
Hegel  (pp.  247,  248)  in  the  wrong  company,  in  consequence  of  the 
latter's  account  of  "  das  abstrakte  Urtheil."  In  many  respects,  as  a 
fact,  Erdmann's  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  thinking  process  brings  him 
fairly  near  to  Hegel,  although  in  other  respects  the  two  are  very  far 
apart. 

Our  author's  personal  theory  of  the  judgment  allies  him,  meanwhile, 
to  the  teachers  of  the  "  Logic  of  Intension  "  in  general.  Intension 
determines  extension  (p.  151).  The  extension  is  the  "totality  of  the 
species  in  a  genus"  (p.  134),  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "Anzahl 
der  einzelnen  Exemplare  "  of  the  genus  in  question.  The  extension  of 
the  class  match,  for  example,  is  not  decreased  when  you  burn  this  indi- 
vidual match,  or  when  you  manufacture  new  matches  of  an  old  sort 
(loc.  «'/.).  Not  only  is  intension  thus  prior  to  extension,  and  of  far 
deeper  significance  than  the  latter,  but,  in  view  of  the  rejection  of  all 
forms  of  the  "subsumption  theory,"  we  are  driven  (p.  261)  to  define  the 
judgment  as  a  "  Gleichheitsbeziehung  der  Einordnung" — a  technical 
expression  which  needs  some  elucidation,  but  which  is  at  all  events  the 
embodiment  of  an  interpretation  of  the  process  of  judgment  in  terms  of 
intension.  The  predicate  of  a  judgment  points  out  elements  or  groups 
of  elements  which,  intensively  regarded,  were  already  immanent  in  the 
idea  of  the  subject.  Such  is  Erdmann's  view. 

Our  elucidation  of  the  foregoing  expression  must  needs  be  inadequate, 
since  our  author's  intricate  argument  defies  successful  condensation. 
But  it  is  upon  this  "  focal "  point  that  all  the  rays  of  this  treatise  are 
indeed  brought  to  bear;  and  a  hint  of  the  nature  of  this  doctrine 
involves  of  necessity  a  characterization  of  the  whole  book.  And  such 
a  characterization,  inadequate  as  it  must  needs  be,  we  have  here  to 
undertake. 
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In  general,  in  his  opening  paragraphs,  Erdmann  defines  Logic  as  the 
"  science  of  the  formal  presuppositions  of  valid  judgments  concerning 
the  objects  of  inner  and  outer  perception"  (p.  15).  As  formal,  the 
presuppositions  which  logic  studies,  i.e.  the  presuppositions  of  "  valid," 
or  of  "  scientific  "  thinking,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  material 
presuppositions  which  are  the  topic,  on  the  one  hand  of  metaphysics, 
on  the  other  hand  of  special  science.  Logic  is  then  (p.  16)  a  general 
or  formal  "  normative  "  science  of  the  thinking  process.  Its  office  is 
thus  indeed  different  from  that  of  the  psychology  of  the  thinking  process 
(p.  1 8)  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  study  norms  without  understanding 
actual  processes,  and  if  logic  (p.  19)  is  to  avoid  barren  schematism, 
the  logician  must  base  his  study  upon  a  psychological  analysis  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  thinking  process.  To  such  a  natural  history 
Erdmann  devotes,  in  fact,  considerable  space.  The  first  book  of  his 
treatise  (pp.  35-186),  on  the  "Gegenstande  des  Denkens"  contains  much 
psychological  material.  By  "  objects  of  thought,"  Erdmann  means  the 
sum  total  of  the  "Vorgestelltes"  i.e.  of  that  of  which  we  have  ideas 
(p.  81).  In  his  own  metaphysic  disposed  to  realism,  Erdmann  endeavors 
as  far  as  possible  to  separate  logical  and  metaphysical  problems  (pp.  10- 
12,  77,  81-85).  The  "  Gegenstande  der  Vorstellungen  "  or  "  des  Den- 
kens  "  are  therefore  not,  in  general,  for  the  logician,  the  things  in 
themselves,  or  "das  Trans  cendente"  (p.  10),  but  the  "objects  whose 
elements  are  given  to  us  in  inner  or  outer  perception"  (p.  12).  These 
objects  it  is  that  in  science  we  are  directly  thinking  about.  "Das 
Trans  cendente"  we  conceive  only  indirectly  through  the  objects  of  inner 
or  outer  experience,  and  it  is  in  regard  to  the  latter  that  there  arises  the 
general  question  of  Logic  (p.  12),  viz.:  "  What  is  our  right  to  assume 
the  possibility  of  valid  judgment  concerning  '  das  Vorgestellte '  /  "  "Das 
Vorgestellte"  itself  consists  either  of  "original  objects"  or  of  "derived 
objects"  (p.  38,  "  urspri'mgliche  und  abgeleitete  Gegenstande").  The 
former  correspond  to  Locke's  "  ideas  "  of  outer  and  inner  sense.  The 
latter  include  the  ideas  of  memory,  and  die  abstrakten  Vorstellungen. 
As  for  Erdmann's  use  of  Vorstellung,  as  he  explains  it  on  p.  36,  the 
word  relates  to  "  all  contents  of  consciousness  in  which  objects  are  pre- 
sented," and  "  unconscious  Vorstellungen  "  are  self-contradictions.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  process  of  Apperception  (the  word  being 
used  in  the  Herbartian  sense)  involves  mental  processes  which  them- 
selves remain  in  large  part  unconscious  (p.  42),  and  Erdmann  makes 
considerable  use  of  the  category  of  the  unconscious  in  mental  life,  his 
view  of  this  matter  coloring  important  logical  analyses  in  the  course  of 
the  book  (cf.  p.  77,  and  the  argument  on  p.  210  with  regard  to  Kant's 
doctrine  of  the  "synthetic"  judgments  of  perception).  On  the  basis 
of  this  general  theory  of  Apperception,  Erdmann  introduces,  on  p.  45, 
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a  very  characteristic  doctrine  concerning  the  process  of  abstraction. 
In  abstraction,  namely,  one  does  not  really  get  rid  of  the  diverse  features 
of  individual  objects  and  retain  only  the  like  elements  as  giving  an  idea 
of  a  class.  The  association  of  the  like  elements,  in  a  series  of  objects  of 
experience,  with  the  unlike  elements,  remains  for  our  consciousness 
actually  the  same  as  at  first,  except  that  it  is  "  not  so  close  "  as  it  would 
be  in  case  one  conceived  a  single  individual  in  isolation.  Consciousness 
is,  for  our  author,  always  concrete  and  synthetic.  Our  relative  abstrac- 
tions we  accomplish,  in  the  more  complex  cases,  only  by  virtue  of  bring- 
ing into  consciousness  a  series  of  Vorstellungen  whose  common  features 
are  strengthened  through  Verschmclzung,  while  the  individual  features  of 
each  Vorstellung  are  kept  in  the  background  by  virtue  of  that  very  flow 
of  consciousness  which  helps  us  to  attend  to  the  common  features  them- 
selves. Abstraction  is  an  affair  of  attention  (p.  48).  It  does  not  really 
sunder,  it  emphasizes  ;  and  for  its  emphasis  it  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  flow  of  consciousness,  which  presents  the  Vorstellungen  that  are  to 
be  the  object  of  the  abstracting  process. 

A  passage  from  this  theory  of  abstraction  to  the  theory  of  .judgment, 
as  indicated  above,  is  contained  in  our  author's  doctrine  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  language  for  the  thinking  process.  Abstract  ideas  are  made 
possible  by  means  of  "  sprachlicher  Ueberlieferung "  (p.  49).  The 
imagination  is  excited  to  the  formation  of  abstract  ideas  by  the  aid 
and  the  usage  of  language  (p.  5 1 ) .  In  particular  the  whole  activity  of 
judgment  depends  upon  language  (p.  20  sqq.) .  Perception  and  mere 
Vorstellen  can  go  on  without  speech ;  but  judgment,  which  (p.  i)  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  thinking  process  ("  unter  Denken  soil 
nichts  anderes  als  Urtheilen  verstanden  werden  "),  is  impossible  without 
some  sort  of  language  (pp.  23,  234).  Erdmann  undertakes  more  than 
once,  and  at  considerable  length,  a  psychological  proof  of  this  assertion  ; 
but  admits  (p.  224)  that  a  final  expcrimcntiim  crucis  is  still  lacking  to 
demonstrate  his  position,  and  no  doubt  wisely  rejects  the  evidence 
offered  by  those  cases  of  aphasia  which  have  been  observed  and  cited 
with  respect  to  this  problem,  as  insufficient  to  prove  any  unmistakable 
result.  Our  author  is  meanwhile  far  from  supposing  that  the  language 
process  is  identical  with  the  thinking  process,  and  the  observations  on 
pp.  229-231  concerning  the  relations  of  the  two  processes  are  very 
instructive,  even  if  one  questions  Erdmann's  hypotheses  concerning  the 
"  unconscious  "  side  of  the  mental  life  at  moments  of  reading  or  of 
hearing  a  discourse. 

Judgment  then  depends  upon  language.  The  data  of  inner  and  outer 
perception,  organized  through  the  apperceptive  process,  give  us  an  enor- 
mously complex  Vorstellungsleben,  where  the  Verschmelzung  of  similar 
Clements  in  series  of  allied  ideas  gives  rise  to  multitudinous  sorts  and 
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groupings  of  Abstrakte  Vorstellungen.  These  in  their  turn  are  formed, 
held,  and  communicated  under  the  influence  of  language.  Thinking, 
however,  is  judging  concerning  these  results  of  our  experience  and 
of  our  apperceptive  process.  In  what  does  this  act  of  judgment  con- 
sist? Erdmann  replies:  Not  in  bringing  together  already  formed  ideas 
and  uniting  them  two  and  two  by  a  fresh  "  function  of  unity " ;  not  in 
subsuming  one  under  another ;  not  in  uniting  mere  names  of  things ; 
not  even  in  identifying  ideas,  nor  yet  in  sundering  ideas  already  united. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Wahrnehmungsurtheil,  the  simplest  case  of  all, 
already  typifies  (p.  205)  the  essential  nature  of  the  process  of  judg- 
ment. When  I  say,  This  paper  is  four-cornered,  I  do  not  sunder  the 
object  of  my  sight  into  two  thought-objects ;  nor  do  I  bring  into  a  new 
union  two  significant  ideas  before  sundered.  Neither  mere  analysis  nor 
mere  synthesis  takes  place  here.  But  (p.  203)  while  the  paper  remains 
all  the  while  just  as  it  is  for  my  consciousness,  I  bring  in  succession 
ideas  of  words,  Wortvorstellungen,  into  my  mind,  and  observe  that  two 
of  these  words,  i.e.  the  pair  in  the  compound  four-cornered,  express  a 
meaning  which  in  this  or  that  respect  is  identical  with  some  of  the  facts 
already  presented  in  my  one  and  indivisible  perception  of  the  paper. 
My  perception  then  is,  if  you  will,  a  synthesis  in  experience,  a  Verflech- 
tung,  of  many  perceptual  facts.  Into  the  unity  of  this  perception  my 
thought  introduces,  according  to  Erdmann's  theory,  no  sundering  what- 
ever. What  was  united  in  the  Vorstellung  before  I  judged,  remains 
united  while  I  judge,  and  stays  united  afterwards.  The  new  thing  that 
happens  while  I  judge  is  for  the  first  a  Vorstellungsverlauf,  consisting 
of  words.  I  observe  meanwhile  that  these  words  express  meanings 
which  are  identical  with  something  that  is  already  immanent  in  the  per- 
ceptive unity  itself.  My  judgment  is  thus  a  comment  in  successive 
Wortvorstellungen  upon  what  already  coexists  in  unity  in  the  subject  of 
my  judgment.  As  such  a  comment  my  judgment  finds  predicates  for 
this  subject,  but  does  not  change  the  content  of  the  latter. 

The  "predicative  relation  "  is  in  general  thus  typified.  The  predicate 
is  in  meaning  discovered  to  be  immanent  in  the  subject.  This  discov- 
ery is  what  the  judgment  accomplishes.  The  predicate  is  represented 
by  a  Wortvorstellung,  which  in  so  far  comes  to  the  subject  from  without. 
Yet  the  act  of  judgment  does  not  create,  but  only  finds  the  unity  of  the 
subject  and  predicate  idea,  and  finds  this  unity  as  having  been  already 
existent  in  the  subject  before  the  judgment  was  made.  Here  is  then 
some  indication  of  what  Erdmann  means  by  his  Gleichheitsbeziehung  der 
Einordnung,  which  one  may  freely  translate  as  the  "discovery  of  an 
identity  between  the  meaning  of  the  predicate  and  a  portion  of  the 
meaning  already  immanent  in  the  subject." 

The  relation  of  this  view  of  the  thinking  process  to  Erdmann's  former 
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insistence  upon  the  inseparability  of  the  abstractly  common  and  the 
individually  peculiar  elements  of  the  objects  of  our  generalizing  con- 
sciousness, is  not  hard  to  see.  There  is  considerable  difficulty,  of 
course,  in  carrying  through  such  a  notion  of  the  process  of  judgment 
as  this  one  in  case  of  the  more  abstract  and  complex  forms  of  judgment, 
e.g.  in  case  of  judgments  of  relation,  and  in  the  case  of  seemingly  purely 
constructive  judgments,  such  as  definitions.  But  our  author  works 
patiently,  and  with  much  success.  Negative  judgments  he  regards  with 
Sigwart  as  rejections  of  attempted  positive  judgments,  and  not  as  them- 
selves a  species  of  simple  judgment  (pp.  349-363).  The  impersonals 
proper  are  simply  judgments  whose  subjects  are  left  very  indefinite 
(p.  307).  On  the  whole  (p.  262)  he  defines  a  judgment  as  "The 
inclusion  of  one  object  (of  consciousness)  in  the  (intensive)  content  of 
another,  —  this  inclusion  (i)  being  conceived  as  in  logical  immanence, 
(2)  being  determined  by  the  identity  of  content  of  the  material  con- 
stituents, and  (3)  being  expressed  in  a  proposition." 

There  is  here  no  space  to  follow  our  author  into  the  applications  of 
this  theory.  One  is  not  surprised  to  find  that,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
so  interesting  a  psychological  problem,  he  should  almost  wholly  neglect 
the  considerations  that  to  many  of  us  make  the  '  Algebra  of  Logic ' 
so  promising  and  important  a  region  of  exact  inquiry;  nor  are  most 
philosophical  students  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  sceptical  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  logical  necessity  (pp.  372-378)  ;  and  the  observations 
upon  probability,  mathematical  and  non-mathematical  (pp.  388  sqq.), 
have  appeared  to  the  present  writer  especially  unsatisfactory.  But  if 
these  matters  seem  to  us  to  indicate  our  author's  limitations,  we  have 
to  thank  him  on  the  whole  for  a  most  learned  and  stimulating  study  of 
the  problems  of  philosophical  logic,  and  particularly  of  the  problem 
of  the  judgment. 

The  discussion  of  the  syllogism  is  extended,  and  full  of  interesting 
matter.  A  later  volume  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  general  Doctrine  of 
Method. 

JOSIAH  ROYCE. 

Philosophische  Propadeutik.  Unter  Mitwirkung  von  Professor 
ALEXIUS  MEINONG,  verfasst  von  Professor  ALOIS  HOFLER.  I.  Theil 
Logik.  Prag,  Wein,  and  Leipzig,  1890.  —  pp.  xiv,  244. 

Both  Dr.  Hofler  and  Dr.  Meinong  have  written  on  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  gymnasium,  and  in  this  Logic  the  method  of  presenting 
the  subject  is  no  less  suggestive  than  the  material  which  is  presented. 
The  author  quotes  in  his  preface  Bonitz's  words,  recommending  "a  strict 
limitation  of  what  is  given  to  the  student  as  dogma,"  and  "  the  fullest 
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stimulus  to  work  over  and  appropriate  the  minimum  of  material  thus 
given."  Proceeding  on  this  principle,  the  author  gives  but  eight  or  ten 
lines  of  definition  under  each  heading,  and  this  is  followed  by  several 
pages  of  discussion ;  in  this  discussion  opposite  theories  are  criticised, 
sometimes  the  history  of  thought  on  the  topic  is  briefly  given,  and  there 
is  always  great  abundance  of  illustrative  example.  Although  the  book 
is  intended  for  beginners,  more  attention  to  historical  development  would 
certainly  be  expected  in  these  discussions.  Otherwise  the  book  might 
prove  admirable  in  the  hands  of  its  author ;  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  another  could  follow  such  an  elaborate  outline,  without  losing 
all  life  and  individuality  in  his  teaching.  Another  defect  of  this  method 
is  that  the  author  often  fails  to  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
results  of  his  discussion.  For  example,  the  section  entitled  "  What  is  a 
judgment?"  would  hardly  enable  the  beginner  to  obtain  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  author's  view. 

In  the  present  state  of  logical  science  the  writer  of  a  text-book  has  no 
easy  task  before  him,  but  for  once  the  savor  of  the  middle  ages  remains 
only  in  a  few  forms.  Logic  is  defined  as  "  the  study  (Lehre)  of  correct 
thinking."  It  is  at  first  identified  with  the  psychology  of  the  intellect,  and 
then  distinguished  from  this  by  its  practical  purpose.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  word  correct  in  the  definition  should  be  enough  to  indicate  the 
relation  of  the  two  branches. 

In  the  first  division,  "Logical  Ideas"  ( Vorstellungen) ,  the  concept  is 
defined  as  an  idea  with  one  definite  meaning.  This  is  the  first  element 
of  thought,  and  therefore  the  beginning  of  logic  is  the  study  of  the  con- 
cept as  true.  The  two  most  important  kinds  of  concepts  are  the 
representable  or  concrete,  and  the  abstract  which  cannot  be  represented 
in  imagination.  In  accordance  with  the  method  pursued,  definition  and 
division  are  treated  at  great  length  and  with  abundant  examples. 

The  second  division,  "  Logical  Judgments,  or  the  theory  of  evidence," 
is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  Brentano.  Judgment  cannot  be  de- 
fined any  more  than  can  idea ;  it  is  a  simple  psychical  process.  This 
process  uses  ideas,  and  expresses  a  belief  or  disbelief  in  the  truth  of  the 
idea  (or  ideas)  affirmed.  At  the  same  time  judgments  are  classified  in 
the  old  way  as  affirmative  and  negative,  universal  and  particular,  cate- 
gorical and  hypothetical;  and  in  this  classification  the  view  of  the 
judgment  first  presented  seems  to  be  almost  forgotten.  The  sections  on 
the  syllogism  present  the  received  doctrine  with  but  little  variation. 
After  a  rather  artificial  classification  of  inferences  from  a  single  premise, 
the  discussion  and  proof  of  the  rules  of  the  syllogism  seem  espe- 
cially fresh  and  vigorous.  Instead  of  the  brief  discussion  of  fallacies, 
commonly  given  in  text-books,  the  methods  of  proof  are  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  on  this  basis  errors  in  proof  may  be  more  scientifically  treated. 
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The  theory  of  science,  and  indeed  the  whole  topic  of  induction,  has 
not  found  a  place  in  the  German  gymnasium,  so  that  it  is  treated  briefly, 
and  some  sections  (e.g.  the  discussion  of  the  conceptions  cause  and 
effect)  are  inappropriately  forced  into  the  earlier  part  of  the  book. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  fresh  and  modern  treatment  of  logic 
from  the  German  standpoint,  and  yet  keep  so  closely  to  old  terms  and 
topics  as  may  seem  necessary  for  a  text-book.  Dr.  Hofler  succeeded 
better  in  his  first  part  than  in  his  treatment  of  judgment  and  the  syllogism, 
in  combining  these  two  aims.  It  is  perhaps  a  defect,  that  the  book 
hardly  succeeds  in  vindicating  a  clear  and  distinct  sphere  for  logic.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  make  students  think,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  his  clear-cut  definitions  and  wide  variety  of  example  will  prove  a 
stimulus  for  more  advanced  thinkers  than  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended. 
«  ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS. 


The  Elements  of  Logic.  By  JAMES  H.  HYSLOP,  Pn.D.,  In- 
structor in  Logic,  Psychology,  and  Ethics,  Columbia  College.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1892.  —  pp.  vii,  403. 

An  elementary  text-book  of  Logic  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  has 
long  been  sought  by  many  teachers  of  the  subject  throughout  the 
country.  Jevons'  Elementary  Lessons,  perhaps  up  to  this  time  the 
book  best  adapted  for  beginners,  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  accuracy  of  treatment  and  scientific  exactitude.  While  confessedly 
owing  much  both  in  matter  and  in  method  of  presentation  to  Jevons, 
Dr.  Hyslop's  book  is  distinctively  an  advance  upon  all  of  the  elemen- 
tary text-books  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  a  subject  like  formal 
logic  an  author  must  of  course  in  the  main  follow  the  traditional  lines, 
but  Dr.  Hyslop's  experience  as  a  teacher  is  shown  both  by  his  treat- 
ment of  questions  over  which  students  are  often  left  without  guidance, 
and  by  his  judicious  omissions  of  irrelevant  matter  which  many  treatises 
on  logic  still  retain. 

The  author  has  aimed,  he  tells  us,  "  to  produce  a  work  that  can 
be  used  both  by  beginners  and  for  advanced  students  of  the  subject, 
but  not  for  those  who  care  to  go  into  it  exhaustively."  From  a  peda- 
gogical standpoint  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  attempted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  two  classes  of  students  by  one  book ; 
or,  at  least,  that  the  discussions  of  special  theoretical  questions  have  not 
been  separated  from  the  main  body  of  logical  doctrine  by  being  thrown 
into  separate  chapters.  The  aim  of  the  work  is,  however,  primarily 
practical,  "  to  direct  the  student  in  practical  reasoning  and  correct 
thinking  in  professional  vocations."  For  this  purpose  there  has  been 
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appended  to  each  chapter  a  complete  and  very  valuable  set  of  exercises 
and  problems.  Dr.  Hyslop  has  given  completeness  to  the  work  by 
treating  briefly,  yet  in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  of  the  Quantification  of 
the  Predicate,  and  of  mathematical  and  other  forms  of  non-syllogistic 
reasoning.  I  consider  the  book  admirably  adapted  for  students  of 
some  maturity — undergraduates  in  their  junior  or  senior  year  —  who 
can  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  time  to  the  subject. 

I  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  minor  excellencies 
and  defects  of  the  book.  One  of  the  modifications  which  Dr.  Hyslop  has 
introduced  into  logical  doctrine,  and  upon  which  he  lays  considerable 
stress,  is  the  division  of  general  terms  or  concepts  into  mathematical 
generals  and  strictly  logical  generals.  He  does  not  give  any  examples  of 
former  class,  and  his  definition  ("  by  mathematical  general  concepts,  I 
mean  those  which  are  absolutely  alike  in  their  content  or  intension,  or 
such  as  are  grouped  together  under  the  same  name,  solely  on  account 
of  their  numerical  value,"  p.  75)  does  not  seem  intelligible.  The 
meaning,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  so-called  mathematical  generals 
do  not  connote  the  common  qualities  of  a  class,  but  are  formed  by  the 
addition  of  homogeneous  units,  and  so  contain  their  individuals  in 
them  and  not  under  them  as  do  strictly  logical  concepts.  But  if  this 
is  so  they  are  surely  not  general  terms  at  all,  but  only  an  abridged 
form  for  a  number  of  singular  terms.  As  for  the  distinction  made 
(p.  93)  between  the  mathematical  and  logical  genus,  it  does  not  seem  to 
mean  more  than  that  the  genus  may  be  regarded  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  extension  and  intension.  There  may,  however,  be  some 
advantage  in  adopting  the  term  Conferentia  to  denote  the  genus  in  the 
latter  sense  as  opposed  to  the  differentia.  In  testing  the  valid  moods 
in  the  different  figures  the  author  would  have  done  better  to  have 
followed  Uberweg.  In  his  treatment  of  the  Sorites  he  has  neglected 
to  point  out  the  rules  which  this  form  of  reasoning  must  obey.  His 
classification  of  fallacies  is  excellent,  the  grouping  of  material  fallacies 
as  Fallacies  of  Equivocation  and  Fallacies  of  Presumption  being  par- 
ticularly happy.  It  seems  a  mistake,  however,  to  substitute  for  the 
descriptive  "  Undistributed  Middle,"  the  more  technical  phrase,  "  Illicit 
Process  of  the  Middle  Term,"  as  a  name  for  the  well-known  fal- 
lacy. 

The  author  has  very  carefully  and  accurately  distinguished  Induction 
from  other  processes  not  properly  reasoning  at  all,  as  well  as  from 
deductive  inferences.  "The  probability  of  an  inductive  inference  is 
the  result  of  an  inference  from  established  facts,  and  so  is  due  to  going 
beyond  the  premises  under  the  stimulus  of  certain  general  principles 
which  may  be  called  the  Principles  of  Induction  "  (p.  315).  In  treating 
of  the  Inductive  Method  in  the  last  chapter  Dr.  Hyslop  says  that  the 
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whole  process  may  be  included  in  two  general  classes,  Acquisition  and 
Verification.  It  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  group  the 
forming  of  the  hypothesis  which  is  an  inference,  a  pure  process  of 
inductive  reasoning,  with  the  more  passive  processes  of  Observation  and 
Classification. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

Leibniz  und  Spinoza.    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der  Leibnizischen    Philosophic.     Von  Professor   Dr.  LUDWIG  STEIN. 
i  Mit   neunzehn    Ineditis   aus   dem   Nachtlass   von    Leibniz.     Berlin, 
Druck  und  Verlag  von  Georg  Reimer,  1890.  —  pp.  xvi,  362. 

In  this  able  and  scholarly  work  the  editor  of  the  Archiv  fiir  Ge- 
schichte  der  Philosophic  has  added  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  all 
earnest  students  of  philosophy  already  owe  him.  That  the  philosophy 
of  Leibniz  bore  an  intimate  relation  to  the  system  of  Spinoza  was  felt, 
as  Professor  Stein  points  out,  even  in  Leibniz's  own  lifetime ;  and  ever 
since  the  controversy  between  Mendelssohn  and  Jacobi  as  to  Lessing's 
views,  the  precise  relation  of  the  two  philosophers  has  been  a  subject  of 
dispute.  No  satisfactory  conclusion,  our  author  contends,  is  possible, 
so  long  as  the  '  speculative-constructive '  method  is  employed :  and 
therefore  he  has  had  recourse  to  the  '  literary-historical '  method,  now 
generally  recognized  to  be  the  true  one.  The  completion  of  Gerhardt's 
edition  of  Leibniz's  philosophical  works,  and  the  discovery,  in  the 
Leibniz  archive  at  Hanover,  of  nineteen  new  pieces  (now  published 
in  this  volume  as  an  Appendix),  have  enabled  the  author  not  only 
to  show  that  the  association  of  Leibniz  and  Spinoza  was  for  a  short 
time  of  a  close  and  intimate  kind,  but  to  throw  light  upon  the  mental 
development  of  the  former  in  all  its  stages. 

Under  Dr.  Stein's  enlightened  guidance  we  learn  that  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  Leibniz  (b.  1646)  was  on  the  whole  a  follower  of 
Hobbes,  or  rather  he  adopted  the  mechanical  conception  of  Nature 
in  the  form  set  forth  by  Hobbes,  though  he  never  ceased  to  believe  that 
it  was  capable  of  being  reconciled  with  his  early  religious  conceptions. 
From  1672  to  1695  his  attitude  towards  Descartes  is  one  of  doubt. 
Even  in  1670,  though  he  accepts  the  Cartesian  doctrine  that  the 
essence  of  matter  consists  in  extension,  he  is  sceptical  of  its  conception 
of  force;  and  in  1672  he  raises  the  difficulty  that,  if  matter  is  pure 
extension,  a  body  cannot  alter  in  size  without  losing  its  reality.  But 
it  was  only  about  1675  tnat  ne  became  profoundly  dissatisfied  with 
Cartesianism.  In  this  dissatisfaction  he  was  strengthened  by  his  inter- 
course in  Paris  with  Tschirnhausen,  from  whom  he  learned  that  Spinoza 
like  himself  had  revolted  from  Descartes,  and  in  particular  that  he 
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denied  the  Cartesian  definition  of  matter,  and  did  not  entirely  accept 
the  laws  of  motion  as  formulated  in  the  "  Principles."  From  Spinoza, 
then,  might  he  not  get  valuable  aid  in  reaching  a  truer  conception 
of  things  ?  Stimulated  by  this  idea,  he  sought,  and  after  some  difficulty 
obtained,  the  favor  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Spinoza  at  the 
Hague,  and  was  even  allowed  to  take  away  with  him  a  copy  of  the 
initial  definitions,  axioms,  and  propositions  of  the  Ethica.  His  interest 
in  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  was,  Dr.  Stein  contends,  very  great,  as 
his  correspondence  with  Schuller  (1677-78)  clearly  shows.  Thus,  in  a 
conversation  with  Eckhardt,  in  April,  1677,  he  maintains,  with  Spinoza, 
that  the  existence  of  God  follows  from  his  very  nature  (Deus  est  ens, 
de  cujus  essentia  est  existentid) .  So,  he  holds  that  God  esse  ens  a  se, 
self  quod  existentiam  suam  a  se  ipso,  nempe  a  sua  essentia,  habeat 
(cf.  Spinoza's  definition  of  causa  sui).  He  also  accepts  the  view  of 
Spinoza  that  pain  is  something  positive,  not  a  mere  want  or  privation. 
On  the  publication  of  the  Opera  Posthuma  in  January,  1678,  Leibniz 
read  through  the  Ethica  in  a  few  days,  and,  in  a  letter  which  Dr. 
Stein  prints  in  his  Appendix,  he  says  that  it  contains  "a  number  of 
beautiful  and  true  thoughts,"  together  with  certain  "  paradoxes  "  which 
he  cannot  accept.  Of  these  "  paradoxes "  those  which  he  most 
decidedly  rejects  are  the  denial  of  intellect  and  will  to  God  as  natura 
naturans,  and  the  denial  of  final  causes.  We  may  say  in  fact  that, 
when  Leibniz  began  to  see  that  Spinoza  denied  self-consciousness  to 
God,  and,  therefore,  reduced  the  processes  of  nature  to  a  blind  neces- 
sity, the  hope  he  had  entertained  of  finding  in  him  the  antidote  to 
Descartes  received  its  deathblow.  Thus  he  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  mental  unrest,  which  lasted  till  about  1686.  Meantime  he  clung 
to  his  early  faith  that  there  was  a  divine  purpose  in  the  world,  and  his 
main  problem  was  to  reconcile  this  idea  with  the  inviolability  of  law, 
which  he  held  with  equal  tenacity.  This  explains  why  his  polemic 
against  Descartes  is  so  bitter  and  unsparing.  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,"  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  Philippi,  1679,  "that  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes  leads  to  atheism."  This  harsh  judgment  he  seeks  to  justify 
on  the  ground  that  Descartes  virtually  denies  that  there  is  any  purpose 
in  nature,  inasmuch  as  he  affirms  that  "  matter  assumes  in  succession 
all  the  forms  of  which  it  is  capable,"  —  in  other  words,  is  under  the 
dominion  of  a  blind  necessity.  Such  a  view,  he  says,  necessarily  leads  to 
the  denial  of  intelligence  and  will  in  God,  and  hence  Spinoza  is  simply 
Descartes  developed  to  his  logical  consequences. 

In  this  period  of  search  Leibniz  seemed  to  find  in  Plato  what  he  had 
in  vain  sought  for  in  Spinoza.  He  repeatedly  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  of  the  Phado,  in  which  Socrates  is  made  to  say  that  only  in 
the  changeless  idea  of  the  'good'  can  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the 
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world  be  found.  At  the  same  time  he  was  seeking,  from  the  other 
side,  to  deepen  the  conception  of  nature.  Thus,  in  his  De  vero  methodo 
philosophies,  et  theologies  (1680),  he  maintains  that  all  bodies  are 
endowed  with  force,  as  well  as  extension,  though  he  has  not  yet 
reached  his  conception  of  the  individuality  of  substance.  Professor 
Stein  finds  in  Plato's  view  of  the  *  ideas  '  as  the  only  active  causes 
of  things  (see  the  Phcedo)  the  suggestion  of  this  advance  towards  the 
monadology.  Still,  as  he  points  out,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of 
Leibniz  as  merely  borrowing  from  Plato,  the  truth  being  that  he  simply 
found  in  Plato  that  which  helped  him  to  answer  his  own  problem. 
Similar  was  his  relation  to  Aristotle,  or  rather  to  his  scholastic  followers, 
especially  Aquinas.  In  the  essay  just  mentioned  he  speaks  highly  of 
the  scholastics,  and  later  he  commends  the  Aristotelian  conception  of 
' entelechies  '  or  'substantial  forms';  indeed,  even  when  in  1686  he 
published,  in  the  Discours  de  Metaphysique,  the  first  draft  of  his  own 
theory,  it  is  under  the  name  of  '  substantial  forms '  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  '  monads  '  appears. 

To  appreciate  the  conscientious  industry  and  the  acumen  displayed 
by  Professor  Stein  in  tracing  the  gradual  growth  of  the  various  parts  of 
Leibniz's  philosophy  until  they  coalesced  in  an  organic  system,  his  book 
must  itself  be  read.  The  reader  will  there  find,  among  other  things, 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  term  '  monad,'  and  a 
concluding  chapter  in  which,  after  the  birth  of  his  own  philosophy, 
Leibniz  is  seen,  at  least  in  public,  as  the  uncompromising  foe  of 
Spinoza. 

Nothing  but  commendation  can  be  bestowed  upon  such  a  work 
as  this.  I  believe  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  author,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  '  literary-historical '  method,  to  be  on  the  whole  sound. 
But,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  a  danger  which 
is  apt  to  beset  that  method.  In  such  hands  as  Dr.  Stein's,  speculative 
insight  is  combined  with  patient  investigation  and  judicious  inference ; 
in  less  skilful  hands  the  method  he  sets  up  as  a  rival  to  the  '  specu- 
lative-constructive '  is  apt  to  result  in  mere  biographical  gossip,  throw- 
ing no  real  light  upon  the  history  of  philosophy.  As  the  late  Professor 
Green  remarked,  "  it  is  possible  for  knowledge  about  philosophers  to 
flourish  inversely  as  the  knowledge  of  philosophy."1  And  even  at  the 
best,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  '  historical '  method  can  only  prepare 
the  way  for  a  '  speculative  '  —  which  need  not  be  a  '  speculative  - 
constructive  '  —  method.  When  we  have  learned  that  Leibniz  passed 
through  a  Hobbes-stage,  a  Cartesian-stage,  a  Spinoza-stage,  and  that 
in  a  certain  year  he  was  occupied  mainly  with  a  certain  philosopher, 

1  Green's  Hume,  I,  4. 
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we  have  still  to  ask  what  was  the  value  and  the  relation  to  one  another 
of  the  stages  through  which  he  passed,  and  of  the  ideas  so  occupying 
him.  The  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  individual  thinker  towards 
a  new  conception  of  things  may  throw  much  light  upon  the  application 
of  ideas,  if  the  historian  is  himself  a  man  of  speculative  insight,  but 
not  otherwise ;  and,  in  any  case,  occupation  with  biographical  details 
is  apt  to  distract  attention  from  the  evolution  of  thought,  which  after  all 
is  the  main  thing  in  these  remarks.  I  have  had  no  desire  to  minimize 
the  value  of  such  an  investigation  as  Dr.  Stein  has  conducted  with 
characteristic  skill  and  judgment,  but  only  to  enter  a  caveat  against  the 
abuse  of  his  historical  method,  and  the  undue  importance  which  some 
are  apt  to  attach  to  it. 

JOHN  WATSON. 

Riddles  of  the  Sphinx :  A  Study  in  the  Philosophy  of  Evolution. 
By  A  TROGLODYTE.  London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1891.  —  pp. 
xxvii,  468. 

We  have  before  us  in  the  present  work  a  complete  system  of  phi- 
losophy in  outline.  Its  aim  is  to  construct  a  modern  metaphysic  on  the 
foundation  of  the  latest  results  in  science.  With  a  firm  faith  in  the 
possibility  and  practical  value  of  philosophical  investigations,  our  author 
nevertheless  admits  that  it  is  only  by  its  success  in  explaining  the  prob- 
lems of  life  that  philosophy  can  be  justified.  "  We  may  claim  that,  if 
the  scheme  of  things  is  rational  at  all,  it  should  not  mock  our  reason 
with  puzzles  that  are  insoluble.  We  must  assert  that  either  the  human 
reason  is  competent  to  solve  all  the  difficulties  that  human  minds  can 
properly  feel,  or  that  in  all  things  it  is  the  plaything  of  an  unknowable, 
unmanageable  and  inexorable  perversity  of  things"  (p.  136).  In  Book 
I  the  author  shows  that  the  logical  outcome  of  denying  the  validity  of 
philosophic  thought  is  scepticism  and  pessimism.  The  chapter  on 
'  Agnosticism  '  is  devoted  principally  to  a  criticism  of  Spencer  and  Kant 
as  the  representatives  of  scientific  and  epistemological  agnosticism  respec- 
tively. But  if  agnosticism  were  true,  our  author  contends,  it  cannot 
stop  with  itself  but  must  pass  into  scepticism.  "  If  the  Unknowable  is 
at  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  if  all  things  are  '  manifestations  of  the 
Unknowable/  how  can  it  manifest  anything  but  its  unknowableness  ?  If 
all  our  explanations  terminate  in  the  inconceivable,  are  they  not  all  illu- 
sions?" (p.  56).  In  the  following  chapter  on  ' Scepticism'  all  the 
usual  arguments  for  the  general  invalidity  of  knowledge  are  ably  presented. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  inadequacy  and  inconsistencies  of 
the  conceptions  forming  the  first  principles  of  science :  Time,  Space, 
Motion,  Matter,  Force,  Causation,  Substance,  Becoming,  Being.  The 
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necessary  emotional  reflex  of  intellectual  scepticism  is  '  Pessimism,' 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  Book.  It  is 
"  essentially  the  theory  of  the  inherent  perversity  of  things,  rendering 
all  the  aims  of  life  illusory."  It  denies  that  anything  can  be  made  of 
life,  because  life  is  hopelessly  irrational  and  its  conflicting  aspects  are 
insuperable.  "  It  takes  the  main  activities  of  life,  the  main  aims  of  life 
which  are  capable  of  being  desired  for  their  own  sake,  and  shows  how 
in  each  case  :  (i)  their  attainment  is  impossible;  (2)  their  imperfection 
is  inherent  and  ineradicable ;  and  (3)  the  aggravation  of  these  defects 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  time  rather  than  their  amelioration  " 
(p.  97).  Happiness,  Goodness,  Beauty,  and  Knowledge  are  each  pre- 
sented as  ideals  of  life  and  the  pessimist's  arguments  for  their  impos- 
sibility given.  Particularly  interesting  in  contrast  with  the  optimism  of 
Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics  are  the  pessimistic  conclusions  here  drawn 
from  the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

Book  II  discusses  the  proper  methods  and  data  of  philosophy  in  the 
light  of  modern  science.  The  one  indisputable  fact  and  basis  of 
philosophy  is  the  reality  of  the  Self.  Rejecting  epistemological  and 
psychological  methods  because  they  fail  to  take  account  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  mind,  we  find  three  methods  left:  (i)  the  physical 
or  pseudo-metaphysical,  which  attempts  to  extend  the  method  of  the 
physical  sciences  to  the  solution  of  ultimate  questions ;  (2)  the  abstract 
metaphysical,  which  attempts  to  state  the  whole  truth  of  all  reality  in 
terms  of  thought  abstractions;  and  (3)  the  true  method,  the  concrete 
metaphysical,  which  combines  the  advantages  and  avoids  the  defects  of 
the  other  two.  This  agrees  with  the  second  in  explaining  the  lower  by  the 
higher  and  with  the  first  in  admitting  the  intrinsic  likeness  and  continuity 
of  all  existence  (p.  450).  We  must  proceed  from  the  phenomenally 
real  to  the  ultimately  real,  thus  basing  our  metaphysics  on  science  and 
making  it  concrete.  The  last  two  chapters  of  this  Book  —  "The  Meta- 
physics of  Evolution"  and  "Formulas  of  the  Law  of  Evolution"  —  are 
highly  interesting  and  will  repay  careful  study.  In  the  former  the  author 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  if  the  scientific  theories  of  evolution  are  true, 
"  the  prothyle  or  pure  potentiality  of  the  whole  phenomenal  world  im- 
plies a  prior  actuality,  i.e.  a  non-phenomenal  cause  of  its  evolution  and 
so  a  transcendent  Deity  becomes  necessary,  of  whose  purpose  the  world- 
process  is  the  working  out."  The  true  significance  of  things  lies  in  their 
end,  and  all  explanation  is  ultimately  teleological.  A  process  is  neces- 
sarily finite  and  so  the  world,  if  it  is  in  process,  must  have  a  beginning  and 
ending  in  time.  In  the  latter  chapter  he  proposes  as  a  substitute  for 
the  evolutionary  formulas  of  Spencer  and  von  Hartmann  :  "  All  real  prog- 
ress concurrently  develops  both  the  individual  and  the  social  medium. 
It  is  a  development  of  the  individual  in  society,  and  of  society  through 
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individuals"  (p.  218).  This  formula  is  tested  by  its  .application  to  the 
course  of  evolution  in  all  its  principal  stages. 

In  Book  III  our  author  applies  the  principles  established  to  the 
construction  of  his  own  Weltanschauung.  Whatever  is  real  is  finite. 
The  extended  world  and  space  —  the  world-process  and  time  —  all  are 
finite.  Time,  Becoming,  and  Evil  are  the  corruptions  of  Eternity,  Being, 
and  Perfection.  Eternity  is  not  the  negation  of  Time,  but  the  ideal  into 
which  Time  is  ultimately  to  pass.  Matter  is  a  form  of  Force.  Force 
implies  a  sense  of  effort,  hence  intelligence  and  will.  An  atom  is  a 
constant  manifestation  of  divine  Force  or  Will  exercised  at  a  definite 
point.  Force  implies  resistance.  The  divine  Force  or  God  must  inter- 
act with  other  ultimate  realities,  viz.  ourselves.  The  one  ultimate  reality, 
God,  appears  to  us  as  the  material  world ;  the  other  ultimate  realities, 
the  Transcendental  Egos,  appear  as  our  present  phenomenal  selves. 
The  cosmos  of  our  experience  is  a  stress  or  interaction  between  God 
and  the  Egos.  God  is  finite,  one  among  the  Many,  their  supreme 
ruler  and  aim,  and  not  the  One  underlying  the  Many.  As  the  Egos 
are  ultimate  realities,  God  cannot  annihilate  them ;  the  most  that 
can  be  done  is  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will. 
The  world-process  is  designed  to  bring  this  about.  It  is  the  finiteness 
of  the  Deity  that  makes  this  long  and  arduous  process  necessary.  Evil  is 
imperfect  harmony  with  the  divine  will,  and  as  God  is  not  infinite  he  is 
not  responsible  for  this  resistance  and  disharmony  dh  the  part  of  others. 
In  order  to  subdue  the  resisting  Egos  which  he  cannot  destroy,  the 
Deity  immerses  them  in  Matter,  thus  reducing  them  to  an  all  but  uncon- 
scious state  and  gradually  accustoming  them  to  the  order  which  the 
divine  wisdom  has  seen  to  be  best.  It  is  the  function  of  matter  to  repress 
consciousness.  The  Transcendental  Egos  that  underlie  our  phenomenal 
selves  and  are  at  once  the  basis  and  end  of  our  development  are  eternal 
and  immortal.  The  question  of  our  future  life  depends  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  the  self  to  the  Ego.  In  so  far  as  the  self  is  spiritually  developed, 
and  has  attained  to  its  ideal,  the  Ego,  it  will  persist  in  the  future.  Pos- 
sibly a  single  Ego  may  be  manifested  in  several  selves  and  this  may 
explain  Sex  and  Love. 

The  work  closes  with  an  appendix  of  ten  pages  on  "  Free  Will  and 
Necessity."  We  make  no  attempt  at  a  criticism  of  details.  Doubtless 
some  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  and  difficulties  are  due  to  the 
necessary  limitations  in  treating  so  large  a  subject  in  so  brief  a  compass. 
The  author's  avowed  contempt  for  epistemology  and  his  uncritical 
acceptance  of  individualism  seem  to  us  sources  of  real  weakness  to  the 
work  as  a  whole.  The  polemic  against  Infinity  deserves  comparison 
with  Locke's  attack  on  Innate  Ideas,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  work  makes 
its  most  important  contribution  to  metaphysics.  The  style  is  clear,  and 
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the  careful  analysis  of  contents  is  a  commendable  feature  of  the  book. 
We  confess  to  some  repugnance  to  a  philosophical  work  which  appears 
anonymously  and  with  a  fancy  title,  but  we  hope  that  students  will  not 
be  led  by  this  to  neglect  such  an  earnest  and  careful  study  of  metaphysi- 
^  Problems.  F  c  FRENCH 

The  Philosophy  of  Descartes  in  Extracts  from  his  Writings. 
Selected  and  translated  by  HENRY  A.  P.  TORREY,  A.M.,  Marsh  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Vermont.  [Series  of  Modern 
Philosophers.  Edited  by  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  Ph.D.]  New  York, 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1892.  —  pp.  xii,  351. 

To  one  who  has  compared  the  present  volume  at  all  carefully  with  the 
complete  works  of  the  philosopher  whose  doctrine  it  is  designed  to  give 
in  substance,  it  is  suggestive  both  of  the  possibilities  and  of  the  inevitable 
limitations  of  a  volume  of  selections.  Whether  such  books  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  sound  scholarship,  is  a  question  which  each  succeeding 
volume  of  the  series  here  represented  will  help  to  answer. 

The  selections  are  preceded  by  two  brief  introductory  chapters,  one  on 
the  "  Life  and  Writings  "  of  Descartes,  the  other  on  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Descartes  and  its  Influence."  These  treat  only  of  the  salient  points  of 
the  philosopher's  life  and  doctrine,  and  very  properly  leave  it  to  the 
teacher  to  direct  his  students  to  the  histories  of  philosophy  for  further 
information.  The  book  is  also  provided  with  a  bibliography  and  an 
index.  As  Professor  Torrey  states  in  his  preface,  the  translations  are 
made,  with  one  exception,  from  the  French  text  of  Cousin's  edition  of 
Descartes's  works.  The  extracts  from  the  Principia  are  translated  from 
the  Latin  text  of  an  Elzevir  edition  of  the  Opera  Philosophica,  Amsterdam, 
1677.  It  will  be  thought  unfortunate  by  many  that,  in  all  cases  except 
the  one  just  indicated,  the  translator  has  neglected  the  Latin  text.  It 
was  certainly  proper  to  translate  the  Discours  from  the  French,  since  that 
was  the  original  text,  but  the  Latin  translation  is  somewhat  important, 
since  it  was  revised  by  Descartes  himself  and  in  some  passages  changed 
from  the  original.  But  whatever  reasons  there  might  have  been  for 
using  only  the  French  text  of  the  Discours  would  seem  to  hold  for  us- 
ing only  the  Latin  text  of  the  Meditationes,  in  the  case  of  which  work 
the  conditions  were  exactly  reversed.  Very  likely  the  translator  might 
acknowledge  this,  and  yet  justify  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  French 
edition  of  Cousin  is  the  complete  edition  most  readily  procurable.  In- 
deed, considering  that  this  volume  is  intended  for  beginners,  it  may  be 
that  Professor  Torrey  has  chosen  the  less  of  two  evils  ;  for  certainly  no 
volume  of  selections  should  be  used  where  the  complete  text  is  not  at 
hand  for  constant  reference.  The  translations  read  very  well,  and  seem 
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to  be  accurate  in  all  cases  where  they  have  been  compared  with  the 
originals. 

Of  course  there  is  room  for  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  included  in  a  volume  like  this,  but  on  the  whole  the  selections 
seem  to  have  been  made  with  excellent  judgment.  Not  only  are  entire 
paragraphs  given,  as  a  rule,  but  the  portions  of  the  different  works  from 
which  selections  have  been  made  are  ordinarily  quite  well  represented. 
The  selections  are  from  the  following  works :  Discours  de  la  Methode, 
Regulce  ad  Directionem  Ingenii,  Meditationes  de  Prima  Philosophia, 
Principia  Philosophies,  Le  Monde,  De  rHomme,  and  Traite  des  Passions 
de  PAme.  The  selections  from  the  Discours  are  from  the  first  three 
parts  only,  the  last  three  being  omitted  because  they  discuss  matters 
treated  in  other  writings.  It  certainly  was  a  good  idea  to  include  a 
translation  of  the  essential  portions  of  the  Regulce.  As  will  be  remem- 
bered, Kuno  Fischer  says,  "  What  the  Discours  compresses  into  four 
short  rules,  and  only  stipples,  as  it  were,  The  Rules  for  the  Direction  of 
the  Mind  develop  in  detail,  though  not  completely."  The  Meditationes 
seem  to  have  been  reduced  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  while  the 
Principia  is  very  inadequately  represented  by  an  extract  of  fourteen 
pages.  Sixty-five  pages  are  given  to  Le  Monde — a  liberal  allowance; 
but  here  one  misses  the  numerous  explanatory  diagrams,  which,  of 
course,  it  was  impracticable  to  reproduce  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  The 
extract  from  De  rHomme  and  that  from  a  letter  to  Mersenne  on  the 
automatism  of  brutes  together  occupy  only  twelve  pages,  most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  volume  being  devoted  to  the  Traite.  The  last  fifteen 
pages  are  taken  up  with  extracts  from  letters  by  Descartes  on  the  happy 
life  and  the  highest  good. 

If  one  were  to  criticise  the  principle  upon  which  the  selections  have 
been  made,  he  would  probably  suggest  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
cover  rather  less  ground  somewhat  more  thoroughly.  For  instance,  such 
fragments  as  are  given  from  the  Principia  and  De  rHomme  are  alto- 
gether inadequate,  while  one  occasionally  misses  important  passages  in 
the  selections  from  the  Traite.  As  a  volume  of  selections,  however,  the 
present  one  is  in  the  main  satisfactory.  But  the  question  arises,  Why 
make  a  volume  of  selections  from  the  works  of  Descartes  at  all  ?  None 
of  his  most  important  works  are  very  long.  Professor  Veitch  has  already 
given  us  a  good  translation  of  the  Discours  and  the  Meditationes  entire, 
and  of  most  of  the  Principia.  Of  this  the  teacher  of  philosophy  can 
have  his  class  use  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleases.  Would  not  the 
translator  of  the  present  volume  have  done  more  to  merit  the  gratitude 
of  his  fellow-teachers  by  giving  them  for  class  use  an  equally  good  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Regulce  and  the  Traite,  and  also  of  Le  Monde  and 
De  rHomme,  if  space  permitted  and  the  omission  of  the  diagrams  (which 
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might  be  too  expensive  to  reproduce)  did  not  seem  too  serious  a  disad- 
vantage ?    Perhaps  he  may  yet  see  fit  to  do  so. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 

Loyola  and  the  Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits.  By  THE 
REVEREND  THOMAS  HUGHES,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  {Series  of 
The  Great  Educators.  Edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.]  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1892.  —  pp.  ix,  302. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  panegyric  on  his  order  and  its 
educational  career  which  Father  Hughes  has  given  us.  But  its  very 
faults,  —  its  needlessly  apologetic  attitude,  the  narrow  range  of  its 
sources,  the  scantness  of  its  sympathies  and  of  its  visions,  its  chaotic 
historical  method,  its  unconscious  pedantries  and  half-conscious  equivo- 
cations, even  the  polyglot  flavor  of  its  style  and  its  un-English  punc- 
tuation, —  while  they  make  it  come  somewhat  short  of  that  "  adequate 
description  and  criticism  "  of  its  subject  promised  by  the  editor  of  the 
series,  yet  make  it  the  better  exponent  of  the  great  system  of  which  it 
is  not  only  an  exposition,  but  a  product.  Of  criticism,  indeed,  in  the 
current  sense  there  is  nothing  in  Father  Hughes's  book.  Painfully  con- 
scious though  he  is  of  the  odium  resting  on  his  order,  he  never  tells  us 
the  precise  charges  against  its  work.  To  him  emulation  and  artificial 
rewards  are  incentives  to  study  as  blameless  as  they  are  effective.  He 
is  proud  of  the  "  consistent  uniformity  of  doctrine  "  and  the  "  intellect- 
ual concord  "  which  "  it  may  be  difficult  to  find,  or  at  least  to  ensure, 
outside  of  an  organization  such  as  the  Society  of  Jesus  " ;  for,  as  he 
conclusively  adds,  translating  the  first  great  Jesuit  code  of  instruction, 
"  the  most  learned  men  have  always  been  persuaded  that  there  is  more 
subtlety  shown,  more  applause  merited  and  comfort  enjoyed,  in  pursu- 
ing the  lines  of  approved  and  received  thought,  than  in  a  general 
license  and  novelty  of  opinion."  To  show  subtlety,  to  merit  applause, 
to  enjoy  comfort:  what  more  could  teacher  or  student  seek?  Nor 
does  it  trouble  Father  Hughes  that  the  system  of  education  he 
expounds  takes  thought  neither  for  the  search  of  truth  as  truth  nor  for 
the  development  of  man  as  man.  He  does  not,  indeed,  urge  the  sys- 
tem as  a  final  one,  and  he  points  out  the  changes  it  has  undergone ;  but 
he  has  neither  strictures  for  its  past  nor  suggestions  for  its  future. 

But,  if  Father  Hughes  is  so  blind  to  Jesuit  defects  as  even,  with 
touching  naivete",  to  take  for  sober  praise  the  irony  of  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  he  is  keen-eyed  to  the  real  merits  of  his  order's  work ;  and 
nobody  can  read  his  pages  without  a  fresh  sense  of  the  sources  of  its 
power.  Its  organization,  its  method,  its  trained  teachers,  its  freedom 
to  all,  its  democracy  of  spirit,  its  flexibility  and  tact,  its  courtesy  and 
deference,  are  set  forth  witlvclearness  and  warmth.  The  book,  like  its 
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title,  falls  into  two  parts,  a  historical  and  a  systematic ;  and  only  in  the 
latter  is  the  author  at  his  best.  His  facts  he  draws  most  largely  from 
the  documents  gathered  with  such  loving  zeal  by  Father  Pachtler  for 
the  Monumenta  Germanics  Pcedagogica. 

But  the  deepest  secret  of  the  Jesuit  teachers  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
thick  volumes  of  Father  Pachtler,  nor  in  all  the  tomes  of  Jesuit  lore  for 
whose  titles  Father  Sommervogel  is  ransacking  the  corners  of  the  earth. 
Not  in  their  learning,  not  in  their  method,  not  in  their  manners,  lay  the 
essence  of  that  strange  power  which  for  centuries  drew  to  their  schools 
and  then  into  their  order,  regardless  of  wealth  and  career,  of  pleading 
fathers  and  of  weeping  mothers,  of  threatening  courts  and  often  of  a 
frowning  church,  the  flower  of  young  manhood  from  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Europe.  It  was  in  the  charm  of  their  personality.  Explain 
it  as  we  may,  call  it  craft  or  enthusiasm,  count  it  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  did 
their  friends,  or  witchcraft,  as  did  their  foes,  this  was  their  perennial 
fascination  for  boys.  They  taught  by  hand;  and  this  vitality  of  all 
their  work,  this  repugnance  to  the  mere  set  lecture,  this  humanizing 
companionship  with  their  pupils,  however  it  offend  our  modern  gospel 
of  salvation  by  facts,  is  the  only  answer  to  the  riddle  of  their  influence. 
The  old  annals  are  full  of  the  tales  of  its  magic,  and  its  day  is  not  yet 
over.  Not  Father  Pachtler's  records,  but  the  vibrant  voice,  the  mellow 
laugh,  the  noble  and  sunny  face  that  smiled  out  from  the  flowing  locks 
of  Father  Pachtler's  snowy  hair  —  not  Father  Sommervogel's  toilsome 
bibliographies,  but  Father  Sommervogel's  own  courteous  patience  and 
ready  sympathy — these  it  is  that  hold  the  real  secret  of  the  Jesuit  school- 
master. And  it  is  a  high  merit  of  Father  Hughes's  book  that  he  not 
only  does  not  overlook  this,  but  that  some  sense  of  it  —  some  touch, 
perhaps,  of  his  own  personality  as  a  teacher  —  he  leaves  with  us. 

An  oversight  or  two  may  need  mention.  We  are  told  that  with 
the  Jesuits  education  first  entered  into  the  fundamental  plan  of  a 
religious  order.  Perhaps  the  author  does  not  count  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life  strictly  a  religious  order;  but  can  he  ignore  the 
Dominicans?  One  of  his  citations  from  Frederic  the  Great  (pp.  78, 
79)  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  letter  to  which  he  ascribes  it ;  and  the 
printer  should  not  have  been  suffered  to  make  Ganganelli  Pope  Clem- 

ent  XIIL  GEORGE  L.  BURR. 

Aristotle  and  Ancient  Educational  Ideals.  By  THOMAS  DAVID- 
SON. [Series  of  the  Great  Educators.  Edited  by  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.]  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1892.  —  pp.  xiii,  256. 

Students  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  will  find  in  this 
volume  of  Davidson  an  excellent  presentation  of  an  interesting  subject. 
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The  book  is  published  under  the  general  editorship  of  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  in  the  series  "The  Great  Educators."  The  author  prefaces  his 
account  of  Aristotle  by  a  somewhat  detailed  history  of  Greek  education 
up  to  his  time  and  traces  the  post- Aristotelian  period  briefly  to  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  As  an  Appendix,  is  added  a  chapter  on  "  The  Seven  Liberal 
Arts."  The  author's  plan,  as  stated  in  his  preface,  to  show  in  this  way 
"  the  past  which  conditioned  his  [Aristotle's]  theories  and  the  future  which 
was  conditioned  by  them  "  will,  I  think,  find  approval  with  every  reader. 
There  will  be  no  one,  however,  who  will  not  regret  that  more  was  not 
said  about  Aristotle,  to  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  whose  theories 
only  fifty  pages  are  devoted.  The  chapter  on  Plotinus,  whose  position  in 
the  history  of  pedagogy  is  unimportant,  might  easily  be  spared  and  the 
space  given  to  the  further  elucidation  and  criticism  of  Aristotle's  ideas. 
Brief,  however,  as  this  account  of  Aristotle  is,  one  does  not  know  where 
to  look  for  so  direct  and  lucid  a  treatment  of  this  side  of  the  Stagirite's 
philosophy.  The  German  books,  to  which  in  the  main  we  have  to  look 
for  the  history  of  ancient  educational  institutions  and  theories,  are  so 
fortified  with  quotations  and  references  to  all  kinds  of  authorities  that 
it  is  like  scaling  a  bristling  rampart  to  get  at  them,  and  the  references 
frequently  constitute  their  greatest  worth.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
depreciate  the  great  value  of  this  minute  and  painstaking  sifting  of 
authorities  and  piling  up  of  evidence ;  all  trustworthy  history  must  go 
back  to  such  data.  But  these  books  cannot  fairly  be  called  readable, 
except  to  Fachgenossen,  and  consequently  they  are  not  directly  service- 
able to  a  great  number.  What  we  needed  in  English  was  just  such  a 
book  as  Davidson  has  given  us,  —  scholarly,  interesting,  and  sufficiently 
detailed.  It  is  not  such  a  book  as  will  be  the  special  delight  of  a  student 
engaged  in  research  at  a  German  university,  and  it  was  not  meant  to  be. 
But  for  the  student  of  the  history  of  philosophy  who  wants  a  careful, 
orderly,  and  lucid  treatment  of  this  subject,  without  a  mass  of  critical 
paraphernalia  of  which  he  will  probably  make  no  use,  I  can  commend 
him  to  no  better  book.  Almost  the  only  quotations  which  the  author 
employs  are  in  the  way  of  mottoes  at  the  heads  of  chapters ;  these  are 
always  apropos  and  are  made  with  such  skill  and  fulness  as  to  be  light- 
giving. 

In  discussing  the  rise  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks,  Davidson  says 
(p.  22)  that  at  first  the  new  spirit  turns  to  nature  with  the  question, 
What?  "but,  gradually  discovering  that  the  answer  to  this  brings  no 
complete  explanation  of  the  world,  it  propounds  its  other  questions.  It 
thus  arrives  at  a  consciousness  of  four  distinguishable  elements  in  the  con- 
stitution of  things,  —  four  causes  (ama,  amcu),  as  they  were  termed, — 
(i)  matter,  (2)  form,  (3)  efficiency,  (4)  end  or  aim.  At  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  process  it  is  forced  to  a  recognition  of  the  presence 
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of  reason  (Ao'yos)  and  intelligence  (vovs)  in  the  world,  since  form, 
efficiency,  and  aim  all  presuppose  both."  This  classification  of  causes 
which  Aristotle  gives  us  comes  into  the  philosophical  consciousness  long 
after  the  rise  of  philosophy;  though  as  individual  causes  an  under- 
standing of  some  of  them  was  implied  in  philosophy  previous  to  Aris- 
totle's, reducing  them  to  classified  form  and  showing  their  mutual 
relationship  and  dependency.  The  Anaxagorean  i/ovs,  however,  is  in  time 
prior  to  them.  It  is  true  that  the  introduction  of  the  notion  of  end  or 
aim  into  philosophy  is  simultaneous  with  that  of  vovs.  But  I  think  it  an 
anachronism  to  state  the  matter  as  the  author  does.  A  few  pages  further 
on,  in  characterizing  the  "Old"  (776-450  B.C.)  and  "New"  (450- 
338  B.C.)  Education,  Davidson  calls  the  "New  Education"  rationalistic 
and  "liberal,"  "whose  aim  was  the  training  of  formidable  individuals, 
self-centred,  law-despising,  time-serving,  and  cunning."  This  seems  to 
me  a  strong  over-characterization  of  the  pedagogical  spirit  in  the  age  of 
the  Sophists,  Sokrates,  Aristophanes,  and  the  first  activity  of  the  academy. 
Even  the  Sophists,  and  they  are  doubtless  with  most  writers  a  somewhat 
abused  set,  do  not  deserve  the  adjectives  here  employed,  if  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  contemporaneous  literature.  Further  than  this  I  venture  no 
disagreement  with  the  author,  nor  any  emendation,  save  perhaps  the 
insertion  of  Schmidt's  Geschichte  der  Padagogik,  Vol.  I,  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy. Three  years  ago  a  fourth  edition  of  this  work  was  prepared  by 
Hannak.  If  the  same  standard  of  excellence  is  maintained  in  the 
remaining  volumes  of  this  series  of  "The  Great  Educators  "  as  Davidson 
has  set  in  this  delightful  presentation  of  Aristotle,  we  shall  have  an 
admirable  set  of  manuals  on  the  history  of  pedagogy.  The  chapters  on 
Aristotle's  "Theory  of  the  State"  and  "Pedagogical  State"  are  model 
pieces  of  work,  full  of  suggestion  and  good  interpretation. 

WILLIAM  HAMMOND. 


The  Right  of  the  State  to  Be.  An  Attempt  to  Determine  the 
Ultimate  Human  Prerogative  on  which  Government  Rests.  By  F.  M. 
TAYLOR,  PH.D.  (U.  of  M.),  Professor  of  History  and  Politics  in  Albion 
College,  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy,  University  of  Michigan  (1890- 
91).  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1891.  —  pp.  109. 

This  is  a  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  and  a  thesis  of  unusual  excel- 
lence. It  is  a  striking  and  a  welcome  proof  of  the  increasing  thorough- 
ness of  the  philosophical  work  done  in  our  universities. 

The  thesis  falls  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  formulates  the 
problem,  the  second  gives  a  critique  of  previous  solutions,  and  the  third 
states  and  defends  the  theory  of  the  author.  The  author  at  the  outset 
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assigns  a  central  position  to  personality,  asserts  the  reality  of  an  absolute 
jural  order,  and  then  considers  the  state  as  an  instrumentality  for  co- 
ercively  maintaining  a  particular  version  of  that  jural  order.  His  prob- 
lem therefore  is,  "By  what  right  does  the  state  exist,  and  exercise 
restraint  over  the  individual  will?"  That  this  question,  which  is  nowa- 
days seldom  raised,  cannot  be  rationally  avoided,  the  author  shows  by 
proving  (i)  that  "the  continued  existence  of  the  state  depends  on  the 
free  and  so  responsible  action  of  human  beings,"  and  (2)  that  "under  the 
absolute  jural  order,  the  right  of  the  individual  to  free  self-determination 
is  so  evidently  original,  primordial,  essential,  that  every  act  limiting  that 
right  demands  special  justification."  This  vindication  of  the  reality  of 
the  problem,  which  I  consider  the  most  acute  and  original  part  of  the 
thesis,  is  a  fine  example  of  clear  and  resolute  thinking  upon  a  subject 
in  the  treatment  of  which  such  thinking  has  come  to  be  very  uncommon. 
Writers  on  ethics,  politics,  and  social  science,  are  fond  of  describing 
society  as  an  organism ;  nor  is  this  unnatural,  for  biology  is  the  domi- 
nant science  of  the  day,  as  physics  was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
the  metaphor  of  the  organism,  though  juster,  is  scarcely  less  misleading 
than  the  metaphor  of  the  machine ;  and  Dr.  Taylor  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  when  he  asserts  that  "  the  essence  of  a  state  is  to  be  a 
community  which  is  formally,  consciously,  freely  organized,  —  which 
therefore  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  a  mere  organism  into  that  of 
an  organization  ;  that  is,  it  has  become  a  free,  conscious,  rational  work- 
ing together  of  men  for  a  common  end."  The  person,  therefore,  being 
the  metaphysical  and  ethical  prius  of  the  state,  by  what  right  does  the 
state  coercively  impose  an  alien  law  upon  him  ?  This  was  the  question 
which  the  social  contract  theory  endeavored  to  answer,  not  as  is  often 
supposed  the  very  different  question  of  the  historical  origin  of  the  state. 

The  second  part  of  the  thesis  gives  a  highly  condensed  exposition,  a 
minute  logical  classification,  and  a  somewhat  too  brief  and  summary 
criticism  of  the  various  theories  of  the  ultimate  prerogative  on  which 
the  authority  of  the  state  rests.  Even  if  some  of  the  criticisms  are 
prejudicial  to  the  theory  which  the  author" afterwards  advances,  they 
serve  to  make  these  twenty  pages  a  useful  conspectus  of  the  cons  as  well 
as  the  pros  of  what  has  been  thought  and  written  upon  the  subject. 

The  author's  own  theory,  which  is  sketched  in  Part  III  (pp.  79-105), 
is  contained  essentially  in  the  following  proposition  :  "  To  every  person 
as  such  belongs  the  prerogative  of  rule,  i.e.,  the  prerogative  of  coer- 
cively interfering  with  the  liberty  of  other  persons  in  order  to  maintain 
the  first  person's  version  of  the  jural  idea."  To  this  must  be  added  that 
among  any  number  of  persons  the  prerogative  of  exercising  final  author- 
ity belongs  to  the  fittest,  and  therefore  also  to  persons  acting  collectively 
rather  than  to  persons  acting  individually,  and  above  all  to  the  whole 
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community,  or  man  in  general,  rather  than  to  any  particular  associations 
of  men. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked  if  this  theory  answers  the  query  which  Dr. 
Taylor  raises  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  thesis  :  "  You  have  a  good  thing, 
but  whence  your  authority  to  impose  it  on  me  ?"  It  may  be  perfectly 
true  that  it  is  because  man  is  "  a  living  incarnation  of  absolute  reason 
.  .  .  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  the  middle  term  between  that  absolute  order 
and  the  concrete  order  of  right " ;  but  does  this  provide  any  warrant 
or  authority  (force  apart)  for  the  majority  of  that  incarnated  reason 
imposing  their  will  upon  the  minority?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
minority  acquiesce,  because  they  recognize  that  the  law  corresponds 
to  an  eternal  order  of  right,  would  not  the  notion  of  authority  be  ex- 
plained, simply  by  abandoning  it  altogether?  The  author's  "direct 
argument "  for  his  theory  is  not  convincing.  He  argues  that  authority 
has  been  committed  to  the  individual  man  on  the  ground  of  "  society's 
evident  and  imperative  need  of  a  ruler,  the  absence  of  every  other  pos- 
sible candidate  than  man,  taken  individually,  and  the  high  degree  of 
fitness  which  he  can  bring  to  the  office."  Or,  to  express  the  same 
thought  epigrammatically,  "  His  [man's]  capacity  to  rule  is  his  commis- 
sion to  rule  :  he  needs  no  other."  I  consider  a  more  weighty  argument 
for  the  theory  the  "  indirect "  confirmation  it  receives  in  our  estimate 
of  revolutionary  leaders  like  Cromwell.  Such  an  one,  as  the  author 
justly  observes,  —  with  a  touch  of  that  technical  language  he  rather  too 
much  affects,  —  "  needs  no  commission  from  society  or  the  community, 
from  any  man  or  set  of  men,  for,  as  a  rational  being,  a  true  concrete 
universal,  he  has  ample  commission  in  himself." 

J.  G.  S. 

The  Ethical  Philosophy  of  Samuel  Clarke.  Inaugural  Disser- 
tation presented  to  the  University  of  Leipzig  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  By  JAMES  EDWARD  LE  ROSSIGNOL.  Leipzig, 
G.  Kreysing,  1892.  —  pp.  iv,  97. 

The  author's  method  is  for  the  most  part  historical  and  comparative, 
and  the  dissertation  is  furnished  with  abundant  references  to  books  and 
authorities.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  short  accounts  of  writers 
from  Bacon  to  Mill,  wrro  shaped  the  ethical  interest  of  Clarke's  time 
or  developed  ideas  similar  to  his  at  a  later  period.  Dr.  Le  Rossignol 
finds  that  Clarke  cannot  be  regarded  either  as  a  disciple  of  any  school 
or  as  an  eclectic,  and  prefers  to  call  him  rather  "a  product  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived."  Most  directly  influenced  by  previous  English 
moralists,  his  views  about  the  nature  and  place  of  Moral  Philosophy 
are  inherited  from  the  Stoics,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  ethical  end  and 
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of  the  relation  of  the  passions  to  the  reason  suggests  the  same  influence. 
In  his  metaphysical  thought  relative  to  the  existence  of  the  material 
world  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  follows  the  arguments  of  Descartes 
and  the  Occasionalists,  while  his  basal  idea  of  "  moral  perception  "  is 
assimilated  to  Locke's  definition  of  knowledge. 

In  Chapter  III,  which  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  Clarke's  ethical 
theory,  the  author  points  out  the  influence  of  the  current  belief  in 
a  mathematically  exact  science  of  ethics,  criticises  Clarke's  peculiar 
doctrine  of  the  differences  and  the  fitness  of  things,  and  notes  the  incon- 
sistencies in  his  treatment  of  motives.  Clarke  did  not  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  complete  system  of  ethics  apart  from  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believed  that  revelation  alone  could  reconcile  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions within  the  moral  sense  and  offer  a  supreme  end  in  which  virtue  and 
happiness  should  be  inseparable.  This  characteristic  of  Clarke's  ethics 
is  emphasized  again  in  the  conclusion,  where,  under  the  heading,  "  Fur- 
ther Development  of  Clarke's  Ideas,"  mention  is  made  of  later  discus- 
sions of  "  the  moral  faculty  "  and  "  the  moral  standard."  Here  Dr.  Le 
Rossignol  finds  that  the  utilitarian  sources  of  the  feeling  of  obligation 
are  incomplete,  and  notes  sympathetically  Clarke's  claim  that  no  expla- 
nation of  the  facts  of  the  moral  consciousness  is  possible  which  does 
not  assume  a  future  life.  But  he  does  not  indicate  whether  he  regards 
this  solution  of  difficulties  as  having  any  other  interest  than  the  histori- 
cal one  assigned  to  Clarke's  system  in  the  preface. 

LOUISE  HANNUM. 


Das  Problem  der  Ethik  in  der  Gegenwart.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Losung  desselben.  Von  HANS  GALLWITZ,  Stadtpfarrer  und  comm. 
Superintendent  in  Sigmaringen.  Gottingen,  Vandenhoeck  und  Ru- 
precht's  Verlag,  1891.  —  pp.  viii,  272. 

Although  this  book  has  for  its  ultimate  aim  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem which  is  theological,  it  deals  with  ethical  questions  to  such  an 
extent  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  fit  object  for  criticism  in  this 
place.  It  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  production,  displaying  a  scientific  spirit 
and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  results  of  modern  philosophical  thought, 
and  yet,  at  times,  adhering  to  notions  that  science  as  such  must  reject. 
But,  with  whatever  suspicion  we  may  regard  the  author's  enterprise,  we 
must  at  least  give  him  ample  credit  for  the  purely  scientific  way  in  which 
he  approaches  the  subject.  The  preface,  it  is  true,  gives  no  promise  of 
this  merit,  but  formulates  a  problem  which,  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
confront  philosophy  at  all,  unless  we  return  to  the  intellectual  practices 
of  scholasticism.  The  question,  How  can  the  Christian  faith  that  God 
revealed  himself  in  Jesus  Christ  be  reconciled  with  the  scientific  fact 
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that  no  individual  knowledge  can  be  the  norm  for  all  times  ?  or,  "  How 
can  the  universal  be  present  in  the  particular,  the  absolute  in  the  his- 
torically concrete,  the  divine  in  the  human?"  concerns  dogmatic  theology 
only. 

In  a  purely  Socratic  manner,  Gallwitz  proceeds  to  search  for  a  moral 
principle,  endeavoring  first  to  mark  off  the  sphere  in  which  morality 
moves.  "  The  predicate  '  moral '  is  ascribed  to  an  act  not  on  account 
of  the  act  itself  but  simply  because  that  act  is,  under  the  given  circum- 
stances, a  consistent  expression  of  the  agent's  character."  What,  then, 
is  this  organ  of  morality  ?  The  human  will  alone,  apart  from  its  relation 
to  the  phenomenal  world,  as  Kant  would  hold?  No,  for  the  human 
personality  is  a  unit,  a  whole,  whose  development  is  conditioned  by  its 
interaction  with  the  external  world.  We  cannot  limit  morality  to  the 
sphere  of  moral  willing,  but  must  take  account  also  of  the  technical 
aspect,  of  the  moral  K'onnen.  Nor  is  it  proper  to  designate  feeling  as 
the  sole  organ  of  morality,  after  the  manner  of  hedonists,  though  feeling, 
to  be  sure,  cannot  be  altogether  excluded  from  a  science  of  ethics. 
Neither  can  the  sensuous  functions  be  separated  from  the  mental  func- 
tions. The  organ  of  morality,  the  author  concludes,  is  the  entire, 
undivided,  sensuous-mental  (sinnlich-geistig)  human  personality,  in  its 
interaction  with  the  external  world.  But  what  is  the  principle  by  which 
we  measure  the  content  of  the  territory  thus  marked  off?  Now,  inas- 
much as  a  moral  act  is  a  combination  of  natural  excitations  and 
reactions  of  the  personality,  ethics  must  be  teleological.  But  the 
utilitarian  theory  demand,  though  satisfying  this,  is  insufficient,  because 
it  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  subjective  factor.  Furthermore,  it  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  two  facts  :  (i)  that  moral  rules  command  with  absolute 
authority;  (2)  that  they  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  actor.  Besides,  the 
assertion  that  it  is  external  nature  alone  which  impels  a  man  to  moral 
action  rests  on  the  false  assumption  that  external  occurrences  are 
uniform  and  act  uniformly  on  the  subject.  The  notion  of  law  is,  how- 
ever, a  mere  abstraction,  which  introduces  into  reality  a  uniformity 
(  Gesetzmassigkeif)  foreign  to  it.  The  general  proposition  that  pleasure 
determines  a  man  to  develop  his  faculties  and  further  the  common  weal 
does  not  hold,  for  the  feelings  of  different  persons  on  occasion  of  the 
same  natural  excitations  show  differences.  In  short,  utilitarianism  can- 
not explain  the  most  important  phenomena  of  moral  life.  Welfare  or 
happiness  is  the  end  of  life;  moral  laws  serve  that  end.  But  the 
individual  morality  of  a  people  may  bring  it  pain  and  even  death. 
Moreover,  men  do  not  consciously  aim  at  this  end. 

A  survey  of  history  shows  us  that  a  nation  aims  not  at  the  mere  main- 
tenance of  life  but  at  the  security  and  preservation  of  its  individuality. 
The  ego  does  not  strive  after  pleasure.  It  is  determined  by  law  to 
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follow  the  power  impelling  it  onward  and  to  fulfil  its  historical  vocation. 
"  The  type  inherent  in  the  ego  as  germ  must  be  developed  even  at  the 
expense  of  life."  "The  choice  of  moral  ends  is  determined  for  the 
personality  by  the  inexorable  law  of  its  individuality."  Personality,  then, 
is  the  ideal.  Since,  however,  it  cannot  be  developed  in  isolation,  there 
arises  the  duty  to  participate  in  social  life.  But,  "  in  situations  where 
the  assertion  of  individual  life  of  personality  conflicts  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  civilization,  /.  e.  social  ends,  the  regard  for  the  latter  must  un- 
conditionally vanish,  in  order  that  the  ego  may  preserve  its  freedom  and 
individual  peculiarity."  Only  that  power  which  has  made  for  the  subject 
its  individuality  can  reveal  to  it  the  law  of  its  own  being.  No  fixed 
formula  or  principle  can  be  discovered  that  shall  be  binding  for  all 
personalities.  Habits  and  customs  as  expressed  in  conscience  generally 
guide  us.  In  exceptional  cases  acts  are  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  given 
situation,  some  slumbering  predisposition  is  aroused  by  some  external 
object  or  other  in  which  the  deity  reveals  itself. 

There  can  be  no  perfect  morality  without  religion.  It  requires  a  life 
in  God,  an  understanding  of  his  thought  moving  the  universe.  We  must 
believe  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  No  scientific  contemplation  of 
nature  or  of  history  alone  could  inspire  such  a  faith.  The  highest  good 
can  be  given  only  in  a  unique  moral  personality,  in  which  the  essence  of 
God  and  morality  reveals  itself.  Such  a  personality  is  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  conception  of  the  universe  reveals  all  the  dark,  mysterious 
features  of  natural  and  historical  occurrence.  Christ  teaches  a  teleo- 
logical  system  of  ethics,  whose  laws  serve  self-interest.  "  The  highest 
and  ultimate  good  is  an  individual,  egoistical  one  :  the  perfection  of 
one's  own  moral  personality,  the  happiness  of  the  soul."  The  Christian 
God  is  a  personal  God,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  life-giving  spirit 
underlying  all  natural  occurrence,  whose  existence  inspires  us  with  the 
hope  that  our  moral  life  may  reach  completion.  "  If  there  were  no  God, 
we  should  have  to  invent  one  in  the  interest  of  ethical  science." 

Gallwitz  falsely  accuses  utilitarianism  of  not  taking  account  of  the 
subjective  factor  of  morality  on  which  he  himself  lays  such  stress.  Yet 
Paulsen,  whom  he  takes  as  the  representative  of  this  school,  bases 
morality  on  sympathetic  impulses  which  grow  with  human  reason  and 
thus  insure  ethical  progress.  Besides,  I  fail  to  see  what  can  be  the 
significance  of  a  personality  that  is  determined  in  critical  periods  by  the 
deity  working  upon  it  through  external  circumstances.  Paulsen  would 
also  agree  with  the  author  that  there  are  individual  diversities ;  indeed, 
he  insists  on  them  quite  as  strongly  as  Gallwitz  does.  Evolutionary 
ethics,  too,  grants  that  the  same  impressions  affect  different  individuals 
differently,  and  bases  on  this  fact  the  elimination  of  some  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  others.  In  spite  of  these  differences,  however,  we  discover 
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fundamental  similarities  in  human  nature,  some  impulses  being  common 
to  all  mankind,  and  observe,  under  like  conditions,  a  regularity  of 
action.  And  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  embracing  phenomena  under 
general  terms,  and  referring  to  the  uniformity  of  nature.  When  the 
writer  denies  the  reign  of  law  in  the  universe,  and  in  the  same  breath 
speaks  of  the  inexorable  law  of  personality,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  to  take  him  seriously  or  not. 

His  objections  against  the  utilitarian  theory  seem  to  me  to  rest  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  its  doctrines.  We  might  easily  forgive  him  for 
identifying  welfare  with  mere  passive  enjoyment,  but  surely  his  conten- 
tion that  some  nations  have  not  consciously  aimed  at  welfare  cannot  be 
urged  as  an  argument  against  the  principle.  The  absolute  authority  of 
the  law  which  he  instances  as  another  serious  difficulty  would  also  mili- 
tate against  his  own  system.  Besides,  he  himself  afterwards  gives  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  when  he  characterizes 
conscience  as  a  "remnant  of  education."  Again,  the  assertion  that 
moral  nations  have  been  destroyed  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  morality  is  not  a  preservative.  No  society  could  exist  without 
moral  rules,  yet  the  mere  observance  of  these  prescriptions  cannot  be 
an  absolute  guarantee  of  survival.  I  cannot  live  without  eating,  but 
eating  will  not  keep  me  alive  forever.  Gallwitz  also  points  out  that 
peoples  have  perished  because  of  their  customs,  and  infers  from  this 
that  customs  do  not  conduce  to  the  common  weal.  No  one  maintains 
that  all  customs  lead  to  general  welfare ;  there  are  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent courses  of  conduct,  those  which  injure  the  race  being  bad. 

The  development  of  individual  personality  is  accepted  by  the  author 
as  the  ethical  end.  The  vagueness  generally  belonging  to  the  term  is 
obviated  by  the  introduction  of  theological  conceptions.  Wherever 
the  thedry  fails,  the  deus  ex  machina  steps  in.  The  writer  is,  however, 
bolder  and  more  logical  than  self-realization  moralists  usually  are  in 
drawing  the  necessary  conclusion  of  the  theory.  Where  there  are 
collisions  between  personal  and  social  ends,  the  latter  must  yield.  Yet 
this  consistency  divulges  the  weakness  of  the  principle,  and  invites 
attack.  Call  such  a  system  egoistic  hedonism  or  egoistic  perfectionism, 
it  is  none  the  less  selfish. 

But  these  objections  must  not  blind  us  to  the  real  excellences  of  the 
book.  It  deserves  commendation  for  the  way  in  which  it  approaches 
the  problem  as  well  as  for  its  general  appreciation  of  the  facts  both 
psychological  and  historical,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  those 
interested  in  the  subject  of  ethics. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
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LOGICAL. 

Ueber   Sinn    und  Bedeutung.      G.   FREGE.     Z.   f.    Ph.,   C,    i, 
PP-  25-50- 

If  equality  is  a  relation  between  objects  and  not  between  names  or 
signs  for  things,  the  proposition  '  a  =  b '  would  not  differ  from  '  a  =  a? 
But  the  former  is  synthetic,  the  latter  analytic.  What  we  seem  to 
express  by  '  a  =  b '  is  that  the  symbol  '  a '  denotes  the  same  thing  as 
'£/  and  the  relation  is  therefore  affirmed  of  the  symbols.  But  this 
relation  is  mediated  through  the  connection  of  each  of  the  symbols  with 
the  same  thing.  The  difference  of  the  symbols  must  correspond  to  a 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  denoted  is  given.  We  must 
then  recognize  in  a  name  or  symbol  (which  may  consist  of  one  or  more 
words),  over  and  above  the  object  denoted  (Bedeutung),  its  sense  (Sinn) 
or  meaning.  If  three  straight  lines,  a,  b^  and  c,  intersect  in  a  point,  '  the 
point  of  intersection  of  a  and  b '  will  have  the  same  denotation  as  '  the 
point  of  intersection  of  b  and  c]  but  not  the  same  sense.  The  sense  of 
such  a  name  is  always  understood  by  every  one  who  knows  the  language  ; 
a  definite  meaning  is  always  attached  to  one  sign  :  but  a  symbol  may  have 
no  denotation,  or  more  than  one  name  may  be  used  to  denote  the 
same  object.  In  indirect  speech  symbols  do  not  denote  objects,  but 
the  meaning  or  sense  of  the  speaker,  or  that  which  is  commonly  their 
meaning.  The  denotation  of  a  word  hi  indirect  speech  is  thus  its  usual 
sense. 

We  must  distinguish  both  the  denotation  and  the  sense  of  a  name 

from  the  representation  (Vorstellung)  connected  with  it.     Not  always 

even  in  the  same  persons  is  the  same  Vorstellung  connected  with  the 

same  sense.     The  Vorstellung  is  subjective,  and  so  differs  essentially 
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from  the  sense  of  a  name  which  can  be  common  to  several.  The  sense 
of  a  name,  too,  does  not  imply  space  and  time  relations,  while  these  are 
always  joined  to  a  Vorstellung.  We  enquire  now  after  the  sense  and 
denotation  (Sinn  and  Bedeutung)  of  assertory  clauses  which  contain  a 
complete  thought.  The  thought  is  the  sense,  not  the  denotation 
of  such  a  proposition,  and  this  latter  must  be  found  in  its  relation  to 
reality.  It  is  the  striving  towards  truth  which  urges  us  onward  from  the 
sense  of  a  proposition  to  what  it  denotes.  One  may  be  tempted  to 
regard  the  relation  of  thought  to  truth  as  that  of  the  subject  to  the 
predicate.  But  subject  and  predicate  are  in  a  logical  sense  portions  of 
a  thought,  which  is  formed  by  their  connection,  but  never  in  this  way  do 
we  pass  from  a  thought  to  reality.  Subordinate  clauses  have  generally 
no  complete  meaning  attaching  to  them,  and  consequently  do  not  denote 
objects.  This  arises  either  from  the  fact  that  in  subordinate  clauses  the 
words  have  their  indirect  signification,  or  through  the  incompleteness  of 
these  clauses,  which  only  express  a  thought  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  rest  of  the  proposition. 

If  we  found  that  the  value  for  knowledge  of '  a  =  a '  and  '  a  =  b '  differs 
greatly,  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  a  proposition,  i.e. 
the  thought  which  it  expresses,  is  not  less  important  than  its  denotation. 
Although  a  and  b  both  denote  the  same  object,  yet  their  sense  can  be 
different,  and  consequently  the  thought  expressed  in  the  proposition 
' a  =  b  '  different  from  that  expressed  in  'a  =  a.'  If  we  understand 
under  judgment  the  advance  from  thought  to  its  correspondence  with 
truth,  we  can  also  say  that  the  judgments  are  different. 

Wesen  und  Bedeutung  der  Impersonalien.     R.  F.  KAINDL.     Phil. 
Mon.,  XXVIII,  5  u.  6,  pp.  278-305. 

While  according  to  grammar  every  sentence  must  have  subject  and 
predicate,  and  according  to  logic  in  every  judgment  of  a  subject  a  pred- 
icate concept  must  be  asserted  or  denied,  there  seems  to  be  no  subject 
in  such  expressions  as  '  es  donnert,  mir  ist  wohl,  es  ist  Tag.1  Impersonals 
may  be  treated  from  two  points  of  view,  the  psychologico-logical  and  the 
philologico- historical.  The  present  article  is  devoted  principally  to  a 
logical  investigation  of  the  subject.  Traditional  logic  teaches  that  the 
judgment  has  two  members.  Some,  however,  (Brentano,  Miklosich, 
Marty,)  find  the  essence  of  the  judgment  in  the  act  of  recognition  or 
rejection,  and  claim  that  this  can  as  well  take  place  with  one  concept  as 
with  two.  When  Miklosich  says  that  in  the  sentence  ' ' pluit*  the 
subject  is  not  only  not  expressed  but  also  not  even  thought,  he  is  right, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  thinking  of  an  efficient  subject.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  all  impersonals,  there  is  a  subject  in  the  wider  sense.  Every 
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judgment  as  thought  has  two  members.  The  expression,  however, 
may  be  incomplete,  either  the  subject  or  the  predicate  being  omitted. 
K.  investigates  the  conditions  under  which  the  subject  is  omitted,  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  impersonals  of  all  classes  name  some 
definite  occurrence  or  state  of  things  without  any  thought  of  an  efficient 
subject.  The  subject  in  the  wider  sense  is  the  concrete-real  occurrence 
or  state  which  we  have  in  mind  but  do  not  bring  to  spoken  expression. 
K.  discusses  further  the  origin  and  proper  designation  of  impersonals, 
and  the  significance  of  the  third  person  singular,  and  of  the  *  es  '  or  '  it '  in 
such  expressions. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

T/ie  Field  of  Esthetics  Psychologically   Considered,  /.     H.  R. 
MARSHALL.     Mind,  I,  3,  pp.  358-379. 

^Esthetic  theory  has  gained  little  of  fundamental  importance  from  the 
discussions  by  philosophers  in  the  past.  This  is  not  because  aesthetic 
problems  have  been  neglected  by  the  best  thinkers,  but  rather  because 
they  have  looked  upon  them  as  secondary  issues.  Non-hedonistic 
aesthetic  theories  have,  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  resulted  in 
failure.  Hedonic  the  aesthetic  psychosis  certainly  is.  Whether  this 
hedonic  quality  is  of  great  moment,  is  a  question  to  be  determined. 
M.  agrees  that  associations  which  are  pleasurable  are  important  elements 
in  an  aesthetic  effect ;  but  if  the  associationist  means  that  aesthetic  effect 
is  determined  altogether  by  pleasure- revivals,  he  cannot  follow,  for  pres- 
entation pleasures  certainly  have  much  to  do  with  the  effects  of  beauty. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  associationist  means  to  identify  hedonic 
phenomena  and  aesthetic  phenomena,  we  are  at  once  met  with  the 
objection  that,  while  aesthetic  states  of  mind  are  pleasurable,  not  all 
pleasurable  states  are  allowed  to  pass  for  aesthetic.  What  are  the 
bounds  of  the  aesthetic  within  the  hedonic  field?  Kant  distinguishes 
the  agreeable  from  the  beautiful  by  the  supposed  presence  of  sense 
pleasure  in  the  former,  and  the  absence  of  the  same  in  the  latter.  This 
distinction  cannot  be  accepted.  Eye  and  ear  sensations  are  obvious 
exceptions ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  one  set  of  senses  can  produce 
aesthetic  effects,  the  whole  contention  fails,  and  a  close  examination 
shows  clearly  that  the  rest  of  the  senses  may  act  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  make-up  of  aesthetic  complexes.  Pleasures  of  the  typical  emotions 
are  also  of  great  moment  in  aesthetics,  but  they  do  not  stand  alone,  as 
some  have  held.  '  Association  '  by  itself  can,  of  course,  give  no  account 
of  distinctively  aesthetic  effect.  Recognized,  as  well  as  unrecognized, 
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usefulness  seems  to  be  an  element.  The  distinction  between  the 
'  higher '  and  the  '  lower '  pleasures  is  illusory.  It  is  the  man  who  has 
grown  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  new  ethical  standards,  and  who  has 
lost  his  pleasure  in  the  old,  who  makes  a  distinction  between  pleasures 
of  higher  and  lower  grade.  This  by  no  means  shows  that  what  was 
pleasurable  in  his  undeveloped  or  uncultivated  state  was  not  aesthetic  for 
him  at  that  time.  Nor  does  it  show  that  ethical  standards  are  unim- 
portant for  aesthetics.  What  is  *  immoral '  is  painful.  But  the  mass  of 
aesthetic  effects  are  made  up  of  elements  entirely  unmoral. 

The  Festal  Origin  of  Human  Speech.     J.  DONOVAN.    Mind,  I,  3, 
PP-  325-340. 

Every  event  of  life  and  nature  that  has  awakened  the  reflection 
Vhich  distinguishes  man  from  brute,  is  dwelt  on  by  the  savage  through 
festal  excitement.  Of  what  use  are  measured  sounds  amid  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  festal  players?  Musical  sounds  will,  above  all  else, 
attract  and  absorb  attention.  Without  implying  anything  of  the  nature 
of  conscious  choice,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  savages  would  be  driven, 
at  each  revival  of  festal  excitement,  to  feel  out  a  way  of  making  the 
sounds  more  and  more  absorbing.  They  could  do  this  by  bringing  the 
sounds,  however  produced,  into  a  more  or  less  regular  succession.  At 
this  very  low  stage  of  development  musical  instruments  could  not  have 
existed ;  hence  the  vocal  organs  would  be  brought  most  prominently  into 
use.  Here  the  impulse  to  produce  successive  sounds  would  naturally 
result  in  articulation.  The  rudest  music,  too,  would  imply  the  modifica- 
tion of  some  sound  in  the  continuous  succession,  e.g.  by  increase  of  stress 
in  the  blow  struck.  Hence,  beyond  a  succession  of  mere  units  of 
sound,  there  would  now  be  a  succession  of  groups.  To  provide  a 
similar  modification  in  the  vocal  utterance  required  only  a  jerk  of  the 
breath.  Articulate  sounds  could  impose  no  particular  order  upon  the 
confused  feelings  and  perceptions  of  festal  play ;  they  could  only  wait 
while  they  entered  into  the  order  imposed  upon  them  by  the  players'  wild 
imitation  of  actions,  and  then  preserve  them  in  that  order.  When 
particular  syllables  got  fixed  upon  particular  actions,  they  would  be 
brought  up  with  them  ;  and  here  two  chief  interests  of  the  festal  excite- 
ment would  begin  to  clash,  the  interest  of  significance  and  that  of  merely 
pleasing  sound.  In  later  stages  of  development,  the  simply  ear-attract- 
ing syllables  are  driven  out  of  the  significant  phrases  altogether,  and  left 
to  refrains.  D.  does  not  attempt  to  show  how  impulses  of  festal  excite- 
ment came  to  blend  with  conscious  endeavors  to  make  distinctions  of 
meaning,  or  what  the  results  of  the  blending  would  be. 
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La  Musique  d'apres  Herbert  Spencer.    JULES  CAMBARIEN.    Rev. 
Ph.,  XVII,  7,  pp.  18-40. 

In  the  language  of  an  impassioned  man  Spencer  finds  all  the  elements 
of  melody :  burst  of  sound,  quality  or  timbre,  pitch,  intervals,  relative 
quickness  of  variations.  All  these  phenomena,  the  physiological  effects 
of  psychological  states  (pleasure  and  pain),  are  in  vocal  music  carried 
to  their  highest  degree.  This  Spencerian  theory  is  by  no  means  new ; 
we  find  its  essential  idea  in  many  works  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
spite  of  the  many  facts  and  examples  offered  by  Spencer  in  support  of 
his  view,  it  needs  but  little  musical  sense  to  recognize  its  many  weak- 
nesses. Music  has  for  its  base  the  scale,  which  does  not  exist  in  speech. 
It  is  a  system  which  rests  partially  on  objective  laws  of  sound,  partially 
on  convention.  The  scale  is  a  work  of  art,  a  creation  of  the  sesthetical 
sense.  Spencer  ignores  this  element.  Further,  he  regards  song  as  the 
exaggeration  of  instinctive  speech.  To  exaggerate  means  to  falsify. 
Melodies  produced  on  this  principle  would  be  to  true  music  what 
caricatures  are  to  sculpture.  We  also  demand  of  music  that  it  be 
beautiful.  Spencer  fails  to  tell  us  whence  we  get  this  element.  Besides, 
passion  has  some  ugly  physiological  effects.  Why  does  the  musician 
relieve  these  by  means  of  the  beautiful?  If  Spencer  were  right  any- 
body could  be  a  musician.  Finally,  the  most  important  element  of 
music,  that  which  no  empirical  theory  can  explain,  is  the  musical 
thought.  The  most  expressive  timbres  are  meaningless  without  a  unify- 
ing idea.  This  faculty  of  thinking  in  sounds  is  the  result  of  a  long 
cultivation  of  the  aesthetical  sense.  The  musical  mind  has  grown  from 
the  language  of  sensation  to  that  of  abstraction.  "  Every  musical 
thought  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  imitation  of  the  external  world  or  at 
least  an  expression  of  feeling ;  every  imitation  of  the  external  world 
or  every  expression  of  feeling  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  musical  thought." 

Existence  et  Dfoeloppement  de  la   Volontt.     ALFRED  FOUILLEE. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XVII,  6,  pp.  577-600. 

Volition  is  neither  a  complexus  of  sensations  nor  a  special  faculty, 
but  psychical  force.  Every  state  of  consciousness  is  idea  in  so  far  as  it 
involves  discrimination  (discernment},  force  in  so  far  as  it  involves  pref- 
erence. Feeling  and  reaction  are  inseparable.  Each  particular  sen- 
sation depends  on  the  general  sensibility,  each  particular  reaction  on 
the  general  activity.  F.  does  not  mean  by  idea  a  kind  of  psychical 
atom.  There  is  no  simple  state  of  consciousness,  every  state  being  the 
resultant  of  an  immense  amount  of  action  and  reaction  between  us 
and  the  external  world.  Nor  are  the  diverse  states  of  consciousness  and 
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ideas  endowed  with  a  detached  force;  their  action  is  that  of  the  whole 
of  consciousness,  of  which  they  are  but  the  forms  and  actual  manifes- 
tations. 

There  is  another  proof  of  the  existence  of  will.  Our  presentations 
we  refer  to  the  external  world ;  our  volitions,  however,  we  attribute  to 
ourselves.  On  this  difference  alone  the  distinction  between  subject  and 
object  can  be  based.  Besides,  the  character  of  unity  and  continuity 
which  we  attribute  to  the  ego  would  be  incomprehensible  without  the 
continuous  action  of  the  will  to  live.  Similarly  our  affections  would 
remain  inexplicable  without  will.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  not  mere 
passive  additions  to  consciousness.  There  is  present  a  tendency  to 
maintain  the  pleasurable  and  reject  the  painful,  consequently  a  spon- 
taneous and  inevitable  choice  or  will.  Every  sensation  is  a  complete 
psychological  process  with  all  its  elements.  We  are  everywhere  active ; 
will  ceases  with  life  alone. 

Whoever  denies  the  existence  of  will  must,  on  considering  the  matter 
physiologically,  reduce  all  cerebral  facts  to  simple  peripheral  impres- 
sions. But  the  absence  of  a  central  element  can  never  be  proved. 
Simple  cerebration  (to  which  the  idea  of  a  possible  movement  corre- 
sponds) is  a  state  of  tension  in  which  a  totality  of  little  oscillatory 
movements  counteract  each  other,  while  the  actual  triumph  of  a  cerebral 
impulse  implies  a  nervous  discharge  in  a  given  direction.  According 
to  the  resistance  which  the  volition  encounters  both  in  execution  and 
production,  there  is  a  more  or  less  intense  feeling  of  mental  and 
cerebral  effort.  The  usual  distinction  between  sensorial  and  motor 
centres  is  artificial.  Every  centre  is  both.  The  centre  moved,  moves 
in  its  turn ;  if  there  were  no  other  centres  in  question,  the  shock  given 
by  the  centripetal  current  would  produce  a  centrifugal  movement  on 
the  same  path.  Hence  every  sensation  is  at  the  same  time  impulse, 
every  impulse  sensation.  Special  inhibitory  organs  are  also  fictions. 
Two  nervous  currents  reinforce  or  neutralize  each  other. 

F.  next  considers  the  existence  of  will  from  the  philosophical  point 
of  view.  There  are  not  two  distinct  realms,  one  of  movement  and  one 
of  thought.  For  the  philosopher  the  world  is  but  a  phenomenon.  It 
is  vain  to  seek  a  real  activity  or  causality  in  such  a  physical  world, 
there  being  but  successions  of  phenomena  in  time  and  space  here. 
The  true  activity  must  be  ascribed  to  the  reality  which  dwells  beneath 
the  system  of  visible  and  tangible  appearances.  It  is  will.  Will  and 
feeling  consciousness  are  everywhere.  Philosophy  will  come  to  see  in 
physical  energy  the  external  expression  of  psychical  energy,  i.e.  will, 
which  constitutes  reality. 
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Beitrdge  ztir  vergleichenden  Psychologic.  Von  KARL  L. 
SCHAEFER.  I.  Das  Verhalten  wirbelloser  Tiere  auf  der  Drehschue. 
Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  Ill,  pp.  185-192. 

These  experiments  are  in  continuation  of  investigations  on  the  percep- 
tion of  passive  motion  —  more  especially  rotary  motion  —  in  which  the 
reacters  were  vertebrates  having  semicircular  canals.  In  this  case  inver- 
tebrates—  snails,  flies,  beetles,  ants,  caterpillars,  and  ear- wigs — were 
placed  on  the  rotary  table  and  their  reactions  to  rotary  motion  observed. 
S.  found  that  the  '  reacters '  moved  on  a  plane  table  against  the  motion 
of  the  table,  though  not  in  every  case.  The  caterpillars  did  not  move  at 
all,  the  snails  not  always,  and  the  beetles,  ants,  flies,  and  ear-wigs  only 
when  they  were  already  in  motion.  Unlike  the  vertebrates,  the  inverte- 
brates investigated  showed  no  after  effects  of  the  rotary  motion  in  the 
form  of  rotary  giddiness. 

Ueber  die  Empfindlichheit  des  grunblinden  und  des  normalen 
Auges  gegen  Farbenanderung  im  Spektrum.  Von  E.  BRODHUN.  Z.  f. 
Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  Ill,  pp.  97-107. 

The  earliest  investigators  had  found  that  the  eye  was  most  sensitive  to 
change  of  color  near  the  D  line  of  the  spectrum  (yellow).  Next  to  this 
came  the  region  near  the  F  line  (blue).  Later,  Konig  and  Dieterici 
found  the  maximum  sensitiveness  just  left  of  the  F  line.  Using  an  appa- 
ratus in  which  the  adjacent  spectra  compared  were  produced  by  an 
equilateral  flint-glass  prism,  the  author  compares  his  green-blind  eye 
with  A.  Konig's  normal  eye.  The  method  of  mean  errors  was  used,  and 
for  each  region  of  the  spectrum  investigated  fifty  adjustments  were 
made.  B.  found  first  that  the  greatest  sensitiveness  to  difference  for 
his  green-blind  eye  was  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  maximum  for  normal 
eyes,  i.e.  to  the  left  of  F ;  left  from  the  maximum,  the  green-blind  eye 
shows  more  sensitiveness  than  the  normal,  but  then  decreases  rapidly, 
while  the  normal  eye  shows  a  second  maximum  in  the  yellow.  Surmis- 
ing that  another  small  increase  in  the  curve  of  sensitiveness  beyond  the 
F  line  was  due  to  change  in  intensity  rather  than  quality  of  light,  B. 
varied  the  brightness  of  the  fields  of  color.  For  both  the  normal  and  the 
green-blind  eye  the  slight  increase  beyond  F  disappeared,  while  through- 
out the  observed  range  of  colors  the  sensitiveness  became  somewhat 
less.  Similar  results  were  found  by  W.  Uthoff  (Grafes  Archiv,  1888, 
Bd.  34),  who  used  the  method  of  minimal  changes. 

Maudi  et  le  Calcul  Mental.    Rev.  Sclent.,  XLIX,  pp.  363-365. 

The  investigation  of  Maudi,  the  French  '  lightning  calculator,'  seems 
to  show  that  he  is  more  remarkable  for  memory  than  for  the  rapidity  or 
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depth  of  his  calculations.  Thus  he  took  ten  minutes  to  perform  the 
following  five  operations:  ist,  addition  of  22,423,  379,999,  823,111, 
79,437  ;  2d,  square  of  940,  and  square  of  953  ;  3d,  division  of  482,765 
by  4760;  4th,  cube  root  of  121,287,375  ;  5th,  fifth  root  of  847,288,- 
609,493.  Of  the  ten  minutes  taken  to  perform  the  above,  about  five 
were  devoted  to  repeating  the  numbers  as  they  were  given  out.  Good 
professional  calculators  could  work  out  on  paper  and  in  about  the  same 
time  all  that  Maudi  did  mentally ;  in  fact,  he  simply  used  his  extraor- 
dinary memory  for  figures  where  the  common  calculators  used  pen 
and  paper.  Whether  his  memory  was  auditory,  neural,  or  motor  was 
not  determined  :  Maudi  himself  called  it  '  auditory,'  but  did  not  clearly 
understand  what  the  term  meant. 


Sur  quelques  minimums  perceptibles  d*  Odeur.     Pas  M.  JAQUES 
PARRY.     Compt.  Rend.,  CXIV,  pp.  785-788. 

The  odorous  substances  used  were  not  complex  natural  'essences,'  but 
bodies  which  were  chemically  well  defined.  Expressing  the  threshold 
values  in  millionths  of  a  gramme,  P.  found  for  camphor  5,  for  ether  i, 
for  citral  0.5,  for  vanilla  0.005.  The  odoriferous  power  of  an  odor  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  its  intensity :  the  former  is  inversely  as  the 
threshold  value ;  the  latter  is  determined  by  the  relative  amount  of  a 
substance  required  to  mask  the  odor  of  another.  Thus,  when  threshold 
amounts  of  citral  and  vanilla  are  put  together  in  a  flask,  the  vanilla  alone 
is  perceived ;  but  if  the  citral  is  increased  tenfold  in  weight,  the  vanilla 
would  have  to  be  increased  one  hundred  times  to  be  perceptible.  The 
intense  substances  correspond  to  Beaunis'  odors  [short  reaction  time]  ; 
and  the  powerful  substances  to  Beaunis'  perfumes  [long  reaction  time]. 
The  '  minimum  perceptible '  varies  with  different  individuals,  and  with 
the  same  individual  at  different  times. 


ETHICAL. 

Natural  Selection  in  Morals.     S.  ALEXANDER.     Int.  J.  R,  II,  4, 
pp.  409-439. 

Natural  selection  operates  in  morals  and  politics  as  well  as  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  but  with  differences  that  have  caused  it  to 
be  misunderstood.  In  the  former  it  is  a  struggle,  not  of  lives,  but  of 
ideals.  The  reformer  represents  a  plan  of  conduct  that  is  a  variation 
from  the  typical  plan.  A  struggle  ensues,  the  old  unmodified  plans  of 
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life  succumb  under  the  influence  of  persuasion  or  education.  A  new 
demarcation  between  good  and  evil  results  ;  indeed,  this  is  the  name 
given  to  the  victory  of  one  plan  over  its  competitors.  The  success  of 
a  moral  ideal,  however,  is  not  the  cause,  but  only  the  proof  of  its  good- 
ness. Society  as  a  whole  may  be  compared  to  a  genus  of  which  the 
individual  members  are  specimens.  Because  each  one's  plan  of  life  is 
social,  it  appeals  in  some  degree  to  the  rest.  The  gradual  transition 
from  the  struggle  between  individuals  to  the  struggle  between  plans,  is 
clearly  traceable  in  the  history  of  toleration.  In  more  modern  times  it 
appears  in  conflicts  over  the  theory  of  punishment.  In  reality,  natural 
selection  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  pity  rather  than  hate  crime. 
Punishment  is  a  weapon  in  the  conflict  of  plans,  a  means  of  persuasion 
rather  than  of  extermination.  So,  too,  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  spread  by  armies  ;  at  present  democratic  ideas  are  spread  by 
persuasion.  Natural  selection  offers  no  reason  why  every  member  of 
society  should  not  be  preserved  and  helped  to  live  as  effectively  as  he 
can.  At  the  present  time  it  is  at  work  not  so  much  in  the  fierce  com- 
petition of  business  as  in  the  struggle  between  the  two  rival  systems  of 
competition  and  collectivism. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Idea  of  Obligation.     F.  C.  SHARP.    Int.  J.  E., 
11,4,  PP- 


Approbation  or  disapprobation  is  directed  towards  things  as  fit  or 
unfit  to  accomplish  desired  ends.  The  altruist  approves  the  labors  of 
those  who  work  to  make  life  richer,  and  disapproves  the  opposite. 
Strong  desire  turns  approbation  into  demand,  while  increased  knowl- 
edge leads  one  to  limit  his  demands  by  another's  possibilities  of  com- 
pliance. This  pressure  of  one  will  on  another,  demanding  of  it  a  certain 
course  of  action,  is  a  strong  social  influence.  If  insufficient,  it  can  be 
strengthened  only  by  reward  or  punishment.  These  facts  serve  to 
explain  moral  obligation. 

The  ought  involves  an  affirmation  that  a  certain  action  is  necessary 
as  a  means  to  a  certain  end  and  an  emotion  accompanying  that  affir- 
mation. There  are  four  distinguishable  forms,  —  the  '  I  ought,'  the  '  you 
ought,'  and  the  more  impersonal  forms  culminating  in  the  theological 
ought.  The  ought  assumes  the  existence  in  another  of  the  desire  for  an 
action,  while  the  must  makes  no  such  assumption.  When  from  the  idea 
of  obligation  the  element  of  the  good  or  the  ideal  is  eliminated,  nothing 
remains  but  mere  submission  to  an  arbitrary  imperative.  Hence  obli- 
gation cannot  be  the  fundamental  fact  of  moral  experience. 
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METAPHYSICAL  AND   EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 
The  Law  of  Mind.     C.  PIERCE.     Monist,  II,  4,  pp.  533-559. 

The  tendency  to  regard  continuity  as  an  idea  of  prime  importance  in 
philosophy  may  be  conveniently  termed  synechism.  What  synechism  is 
and  what  it  leads  to,  may  be  brought  out  by  comment  on  the  formula  of 
mental  action.  Logical  analysis  applied  to  mental  phenomena  shows 
that  there  is  but  one  law  of  mind ;  namely,  that  ideas  tend  to  spread 
continuously  and  to  affect  certain  others  which  stand  to  them  in  a 
peculiar  relation  of  effectibility.  The  value  of  this  law  becomes  apparent 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  common  theory  of  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  ideas  as  reproduced,  as 
passed  from  mind  to  mind,  as  similar  or  dissimilar  to  one  another.  But 
taking  the  word  '  idea '  in  the  sense  of  an  event  in  an  individual  con- 
sciousness, it  is  clear  that  an  idea  once  past  is  gone  forever,  and  any 
supposed  recurrence  of  it  is  another  idea.  These  two  ideas  are  not 
present  in  the  same  state  of  consciousness,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
compared.  All  relation,  being  between  ideas,  can  exist  only  in  some 
consciousness ;  now  that  past  idea  was  in  no  consciousness  but  that  past 
consciousness  that  alone  contained  it ;  and  that  did  not  embrace  the 
vicarious  idea.  Then,  since  we  may  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
past  idea  cannot  in  any  sense  be  present,  the  conviction  comes  that  it 
must  be  present  by  direct  perception.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  is  connected  with  the  past  by  a  series  of 
real  infinitesimal  steps.  The  suggestion  that  consciousness  necessarily 
embraces  an  interval  of  time  is  not  tenable,  if  a  finite  time  be  meant. 
For  if  the  sensation  that  precedes  the  present  by  half  a  second  were 
still  immediately  before  me,  then,  on  the  same  principle,  the  sensation 
preceding  that  would  be  immediately  present,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
All  that  is  requisite  is  that  we  should  be  immediately  conscious  through 
an  infinitesimal  interval  of  time.  In  this  infinitesimal  interval  we 
directly  perceive  the  temporal  sequence  of  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
Now,  upon  this  interval  follows  another,  whose  beginning  is  the  middle 
of  the  former  and  whose  middle  is  the  end  of  the  former.  From  the 
immediate  perception  of  these  two  intervals  we  gain  a  mediate,  or 
inferential,  perception  of  the  relation  of  all  four  instants.  Now  let  there 
be  not  only  an  indefinite  succession  of  these  inferential  acts  of  compara- 
tive perception,  but  a  continuous  flow  of  inference  through  a  finite  time, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  mediate  consciousness  of  the  whole  time  in  the 
last  moment. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  about  the  law  of  mind  is  that  it 
gives  time  a  definite  direction  of  flow  from  past  to  future,  so  that  the 
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relation  of  past  to  future  is  different  from  the  relation  of  future  to  past. 
The  flow  of  time  consists  in  the  fact  that,  in  reference  to  any  individual 
state  of  feeling,  all  others  are  of  two  classes,  those  which  affect  this  one 
and  those  which  do  not.  The  present  is  affectible  by  the  past,  but  not 
by  the  future.  Time  involves  a  continuity  of  qualities  which  undergo  a 
change  continuous  in  time.  The  development  of  the  human  mind  has 
practically  extinguished  all  feelings  except  a  few  sporadic  kinds.  But 
originally  all  feelings  may  have  been  connected  in  a  way  indicated  by 
the  tridimensional  spread  of  feelings  in  the  case  of  colors.  And  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  number  of  dimensions  was  endless,  for  development 
essentially  involves  a  limitation  of  possibilities. 

Feeling  has  also  a  subjective,  or  substantial,  spatial  extension.  This 
is  a  difficult  idea  to  seize,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  subjective,  not  an 
objective  extension.  It  is  not  that  we  have  a  feeling  of  bigness ;  it  is 
that  the  feeling,  as  a  subject  of  inhesion,  is  big.  Since  space  is  continu- 
ous, it  follows  that  there  must  be  an  immediate  community  of  feeling 
between  parts  of  mind  infinitesimally  near  together.  Without  this  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  minds  external  to  one  another  ever  to 
become  coordinated,  and  equally  impossible  for  any  coordination  to 
be  established  in  the  action  of  the  nerve-matter  of  one  brain.  In  con- 
sidering the  affection  of  one  idea  by  another,  we  encounter  three  ele- 
ments :  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  idea  as  a  feeling ;  the  energy  with 
which  it  affects  other  ideas ;  the  tendency  of  an  idea  to  bring  along 
other  ideas  with  it.  As  an  idea  spreads,  the  first  element  remains 
nearly  unchanged,  the  second  gets  rapidly  reduced,  the  third  increases. 
Now  a  finite  interval  of  time  generally  contains  an  innumerable  series  of 
feelings,  and  when  these  become  welded  together  in  association,  the 
result  is  a  general  idea.  The  first  character  of  an  idea  resulting  from 
this  continuous  spreading  and  generalization  is  that  it  is  a  living  feeling. 
A  continuance  of  this  feeling,  infinitesimal  in  duration,  but  still  embrac- 
ing innumerable  parts,  and  also,  though  infinitesimal,  entirely  unlimited, 
is  immediately  present.  And  in  its  absence  of  boundedness  a  vague 
possibility  of  more  than  is  present  is  directly  felt. 

The  mental  law  follows  the  forms  of  logic.  By  induction,  a  number 
of  sensations  followed  by  one  reaction  become  united  under  one  general 
idea  followed  by  the  same  reaction;  by  the  hypothetical  process,  a 
number  of  reactions  called  for  by  one  occasion  get  united  in  a  general 
idea  which  is  called  out  by  the  same  occasion ;  by  deduction,  the  habit 
fulfils  its  function  of  calling  out  certain  reactions  on  certain  occasions. 
But  no  mental  action  seems  to  be  necessary  or  invariable  in  its  character. 
The  mind  is  not  subject  to  '  law '  in  the  same  rigid  sense  that  matter 
is.  There  always  remains  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrary  spontaneity  in 
its  action  without  which  it  would  be  dead.  When  we  consider  that, 
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according  to  the  principle  which  we  are  tracing  out,  a  connection  be- 
tween ideas  is  itself  a  general  idea,  and  that  a  general  idea  is  a  living 
feeling,  we  have  taken  one  step  toward  the  understanding  of  personality. 
Personality  is  some  kind  of  coordination  of  ideas,  and  coordination 
implies  a  teleological  harmony  which  is  more  than  a  mere  purposive 
pursuit  of  a  predeterminate  end.  A  general  idea,  living  and  conscious 
now,  it  is  already  determinative  of  acts  in  the  future  to  an  extent  to 
which  it  is  not  now  conscious. 


The  Changes  of  Method  in  Hegel's  Dialectic  (II).      J.  E.  Mc- 
TAGGART.     Mind,  I,  2,  pp.  188-205. 

The  conclusion  reached  in  the  first  paper  was  that  the  dialectic  can- 
not fully  represent  in  any  part  of  its  movement  the  real  and  essential 
nature  of  pure  thought,  but  obscures  this  under  particulars  which  are 
not  essential,  and  so  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  subjective. 
The  discrepancy  arises  from  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  true  process  — 
which  follows  the  essence  of  the  actual  process  in  time,  and  which  alone 
is  preserved  and  summed  up  in  the  Absolute  Idea  —  is  a  direct  process 
from  one  term  which  exists  only  in  the  transition  to  another ;  the  actual 
process,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  from  contradictory  to  contradictory, 
each  of  which  is  conceived  as  possessing  some  stability  and  independ- 
ence. Secondly,  it  is  subjective,  because  it  does  not  fully  express  its 
own  meaning,  the  meaning  of  the  process  forwards.  The  dialectic 
advance  has  mixed  up  with  it  elements  which  do  not  belong  to  the  true 
advance,  but  are  due  to  our  original  ignorance  about  the  latter,  of  which 
we  only  gradually  get  rid. 

Nevertheless,  this  subjectivity  of  the  dialectic  does  not  lessen  its  sig- 
nificance or  practical  importance,  for  it  is  a  method  of  arriving  at  truth. 
It  is  of  importance  that  the  end  should  be  reached,  that  we  should 
advance  to  the  Absolute  Idea ;  but  the  steps  by  which  we  reach  this 
may  contain  mistakes.  Again,  the  element  of  indirectness  which  is 
introduced  by  the  movement  from  thesis  to  antithesis  diminishes  as  the 
dialectic  proceeds,  and  in  the  ideal  type  wholly  dies  away.  Confirmation 
of  this  view  is  found  by  examining  the  all-including  triad  given  by  H. 
as  Logic,  Nature,  and  Spirit.  Here  we  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Notion ;  the  second  term  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  in  opposition  to, 
but  as  the  completion  of  the  first.  The  transition  can  be  stated  in  the 
form  which  is  used  of  the  lower  categories,  i.e.  we  may  take  as  thesis 
pure  thought,  and  for  antithesis  the  element  of  Immediacy  in  experience. 
We  see  that  when  the  whole  ground  of  the  dialectic  process  is  covered 
in  a  single  triad,  either  method  may  be  used,  which  suggests  that  the  two 
methods  are  approximate  to  the  two  ends  of  the  series  which  are  here 
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united  by  a  single  step.  The  method  which  H.  adopted  is  the  more 
correct  and  convenient,  yet  its  use  alone,  without  the  knowledge  that  it 
does  not  exclude  the  concurrent  use  of  the  latter  as  equally  legitimate, 
has  led  to  grave  misconceptions  of  the  system.  For  the  method  which 
H.  did  not  adopt  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  out  the  fact  that 
immediacy  is  as  important  and  ultimate  a  factor  in  reality  as  Logic  is, 
and  one  which  is  irreducible  to  it.  The  two  terms  are  exactly  on  a 
level.  The  dialectic  system,  then,  makes  no  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
elements  of  immediacy  in  experience  or  to  deduce  existence  from 
essence,  but  we  learn  from  it  that  in  the  universe  is  realized  the  whole 
of  reason  and  nothing  but  reason. 

Our  Monism :    The  Principles  of  a  Consistent  Unitary   World- 
View.     ERNST  HAECKEL.     Monist,  2,  4,  pp.  481-487. 

(i)  Monism  exists  in  opposition  to  whatsoever  comes  between  nature 
and  mind,  between  the  world  and  God.  Natur-philosophie  embraces 
the  entire  body  of  human  knowledge,  and  becomes  really  philosophy 
when  it  has  brought  together  results  which  analysis  has  ascertained. 
(2)  Mechanicalism  :  mechanical  causes,  in  the  sense  of  Kant,  are  assumed 
as  the  sole  effective  cause  and  are  placed  in  opposition  to  teleological 
causes.  (3)  Psychism  :  all  matter  is  ensouled.  This  is  exemplified  by 
chemical  affinity,  by  the  '  irritability '  of  lower  organisms,  by  the  feeling 
and  will  of  man.  (4)  Theism  :  the  only  idea  of  God  logically  com- 
patible with  monism  is  that  which  views  him  as  the  sum-total  of  the 
forces  of  the  universe,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  sum-total  of 
the  matter  of  the  universe.  (5)  Materialism  :  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
world  are  founded  upon  material  processes.  Yet  matter  did  not  origi- 
nally exist  alone  and  then  secondarily  create  force  or  mind.  (6)  Spirit- 
ualism :  feeling  is  as  fundamental  a  property  of  the  atom  as  is  attraction 
or  repulsion.  Every 'spirit'  is  inseparably  united  with  some  'matter.' 
Yet  force  did  not  originally  exist  and  then  secondarily  create  matter. 

(7)  The   'belief  in   immortality'   is   scientifically  tenable   only  as   a 
general  proposition  equivalent  to  the  conservation  of  energy.     The 
'  human    soul '   is   simply   a    transient,   developmentary   phenomenon. 

(8)  Cosmism  :  the  principles  of  world-conception  laid  down  may  also 
be  designated  cosmisjn,  to  the  extent  that  they  proceed  from  the  funda- 
mental idea  that  the  '  world-process,'  as  world-development,  is,  within 
certain  limits,  a  knowable  natural  process.     Cosmism  is  thus  opposed 
to  agnosticism. 
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Lotzes  Antithesis  between   Thought  and  Things,  I.     A.  EAST- 
WOOD.    Mind,  I,  3,  pp.  305-325. 

We  might  say  that  the  root-conception  of  L.'s  system  is  the  assump- 
tion that  some  external  objective  reality  distinct  from  human  thought 
exercises  a  causative  action  upon  our  minds.  L.'s  first  concession  toward 
rectifying  his  mistake  is  that  thought  is  in  part  constitutive  of  knowledge, 
the  reason  being  that  each  of  two  objects  which  act  upon  one  another 
contributes  from  its  own  nature  to  the  resultant  effect.  But  he  makes  a 
second,  and  still  greater,  concession  to  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
thought.  Thought  always  colors  objects  given  to  it,  but  sometimes  it 
even  makes  its  own  objects  entirely  out  of  its  own  nature.  We  must 
now  examine  those  claims  to  be  independent  which  '  things  '  put  forth. 
Why  are  '  things  '  more  than  thoughts  ?  First,  because  they  account  for 
the  a  posteriori  element  in  knowledge.  As  such  an  element  is  excluded 
from  L.'s  narrow  and  formal  view  of  thought,  it  must  be  referred  to  an 
unknown,  outside  thought.  But  this  is  not  enough.  The  a  posteriori 
element  might  be  a  flux  of  particulars,  in  which  case  '  things,'  being 
void  of  permanent  qualities,  could  not  be  the  subject-matter  of  a  theory. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  universalize  '  things,'  so  that  metaphysical 
attributes  may  be  predicated  of  them.  Thought  had  previously  been 
stripped  of  its  concrete  particularity,  in  order  that  *  things '  might  be 
clothed  with  reality ;  now  its  universality  is  borrowed  from  it,  in  order 
that  '  things '  may  be  invested  with  the  only  property  which  can  make 
them  cognizable.  For  L.  time  is  transcendentally  real.  If  tenable,  this 
view  constitutes  the  stronghold  of  his  system.  Cause  and  effect  differ 
from  reason  and  consequence  in  that  the  former  are  in  time,  the  latter 
not.  Now  if  time-relationship  is  in  any  way  applicable  to  '  supersen- 
suous '  or  '  intelligible  '  '  things,'  it  at  once  becomes  possible  to  invest 
those  '  things  '  with  a  causal  activity.  No  sooner  has  L.  completed  his 
vindication  of  the  '  reality '  of  time  than  he  is  seized  with  an  uneasy 
foreboding  that  he  has  committed  himself  to  a  doctrine  incompatible 
with  the  ultimate  goal  of  his  philosophy.  It  is  to  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  he  concludes,  that  we  must  look  for  help. 

Du   quelques  Idtes   du   Baron   d' Holbach.     ANDRE    LALANDE. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XVII,  6,  pp.  601-621. 

From  one  end  to  the  other  of  Holbach's  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  which 
is  regarded  to-day  as  an  exploded  materialism  of  the  past,  we  recognize 
the  essential  traits  of  modern  evolutionist  philosophy  as  this  is  embodied 
in  Spencer.  We  find  there  nature  conceived  as  a  real  existence  inde- 
pendent of  our  mind  and  possessing  in  itself  a  system  of  simple,  uniform, 
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and  immutable  laws.  This  realism  is  complemented  by  a  corresponding 
theory  of  knowledge,  according  to  which  reason  is  the  gradual  product 
of  an  experience  more  or  less  long,  and  gives  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  order  in  the  external  world.  These  premises  condition  the  adoption 
of  the  '  natural '  method,  which  consists  in  always  reasoning  from  the 
physical  to  the  moral,  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior.  H.  explic- 
itly advocates  this  method  and  strictly  follows  it  in  his  work,  rising 
by  degrees  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  matter  to  the  highest  principles 
of  the  intellectual  and  social  world.  The  science  of  ethics  crowns  the 
edifice.  This  science  H.  considers  as  the  goal  of  every  philosophy. 
Here,  too,  we  find  an  essential  agreement  with  empirical  and  evolutionist 
morals.  Morality  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  universal  conduct  and  inter- 
preted physically ;  the  good  is  reduced  to  the  useful  and  the  useful  to 
the  pleasant ;  moral  instinct  is  explained  by  experience,  heredity,  envi- 
ronment, and  justified  by  its  happy  consequences  ;  optimism  and  deter- 
minism are  taught.  There  is  also  a  singular  similarity  of  spirit,  method, 
and  views  between  the  Principles  of  Sociology  and  Data  of  Ethics  and 
the  Systeme  de  la  Nature.  In  the  conception  of  a  problem,  in  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  an  explanation  and  of  employing  examples,  in  the  turn 
of  the  arguments,  even  in  the  tone  of  the  discussion,  we  discover  a  strik- 
ing resemblance,  and  by  a  singular  chance  the  fundamental  idea  of  this 
philosophy  finds  expression  in  passages  which  might  be  called  mates. 
Compare  the  beginning  of  the  Data  of  Ethics  with  the  motto  of  the 
Systeme  de  la  Nature :  "Naturae  rerum  vis  atque  majestas  in  omnibus 
momentis  fide  caret,  si  quis  modo  partes  ejus,  ac  non  totam  complectatur 


L'Inconnaisable  dans  la  Philosophic  Modcrne.     G.  FONSEGRIVE. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XVII,  7,  pp.  1-17. 

According  to  Positivism,  only  facts  and  laws  are  knowable,  there  being 
neither  substances  nor  causes,  hence  neither  bodies,  souls,  nor  God. 
But  since  the  observer  sees  only  a  narrow  field  of  events  and  yet  feels 
that  there  must  be  an  immense  mass  of  phenomena  outside  of  the  reach 
of  consciousness,  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  the  domain  of  the  unknow- 
able is  very  large.  On  the  Kantian  hypothesis,  the  physical  mystery  of 
Positivism  disappears,  the  constancy  of  natural  laws  is  vouchsafed,  but  a 
metaphysical  mystery  arises.  It  is  impossible  to  show  whether  anything 
objective  corresponds  to  these  mental  forms.  The  existence  as  well  as 
the  essence  of  the  soul,  the  external  world  and  God  cannot  be  known. 
The  realm  of  the  unknowable  is  impenetrable  by  reason ;  faith  alone  is 
left  us  here. 

Had  Criticism  succeeded  in  overthrowing  Empiricism,  Kant  would  be 
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right.  But  his  hypothesis  is  weak  and  unintelligible.  What  can  an  innate 
idea  be  before  consciousness  ?  A  thought  before  thinking  !  Say  that 
these  ideas  mean  mental  laws.  Then  you  must  hypostasize  a  subject  as 
bearer  of  these  laws.  Then  the  theory  contradicts  itself,  for  one  of  its 
conclusions  makes  the  existence  of  the  mind  problematical.  If,  how- 
ever, you  deny  the  reality  of  the  mind  and  regard  the  a  priori  forms  as 
mere  abstractions  resulting  from  mental  analysis,  what  follows  ?  Either 
an  idealistic  theory  according  to  which  everything  is  knowable,  since 
everything  is  idea,  and  against  which  consciousness  protests ;  or  a  dog- 
matism which  holds  that  our  ideas  represent  something,  that  they  are  in 
consciousness  a  product  whose  factors  must  be  sought  outside  of  it. 
Hence  these  laws  will  have  an  objective  validity,  and  we  are  justified  in 
constructing  a  truly  scientific  metaphysics. 

F.  adopts  this  latter  view.  Neither  the  existence  nor  the  essence  of 
objects  is  unknown  to  us.  The  existence  of  the  soul,  the  world,  and  God 
is  known  to  us,  the  essence  of  these  partially  knowable  by  the  effects 
which  they  produce  in  us  and  which  consist  in  thoughts  and  perceptions. 
To  God  we  may  ascribe  as  qualities  the  effects  produced  by  him  in  the 
world ;  among  these  we  enroll  consciousness  and  thought.  However 
great  the  sphere  of  the  unknowable  remains  for  such  a  philosophy  as 
this,  the  knowledge  it  yields  is  sufficient  for  our  guidance. 

Die  Wirklichkeit  als  Phdnomen  des  Geistes.     A.  ROSINSKI.     (II 
Schluss.)     Phil.  Mon.,  XXVIII,  5  u.  6,  pp.  257-277. 

Reality  is  given  us  by  means  of  sense-perception.  The  self  can 
ascribe  existence  to  the  things  to  which  it  refers  the  various  contents  of 
perception  only  in  case  they  have  become  its  presentations.  The  con- 
sciousness of  independence  of  me  is  a  quality  of  my  presentation  of  the 
object ;  it  is  the  characteristic  idea  which  distinguishes  this  presentation 
from  others.  Being  is  a  category,  a  necessary  rule  of  thinking,  by 
which  the  object  first  gets  its  objective  character.  If  I  say  '  A  is,'  I 
express  the  objectification  of  A  simply  through  the  category  of  being ; 
but  since  the  categories  are  only  functions  of  thinking,  and  so  purely  sub- 
jective forms  of  spirit,  the  objects  get  their  objectivity  only  through  us. 
Reality  cannot  have  the  significance  of  absoluteness,  but  must  rather 
have  that  of  relativity.  Things  must  be  endowed  with  such  a  nature  that 
the  laws  by  which  they  become  things  find  application  to  them ;  they 
can  belong  only  to  the  sphere  of  the  laws  themselves ;  they  must  there- 
fore be  pure  phenomena  of  spirit.  Neither  consciousness  nor  its  object 
can  exist  for  itself;  consciousness  has  existence  only  in  (an)  its  object. 
If  neither  outer  nor  inner  objects  appear  to  us,  our  consciousness,  too, 
must  disappear.  Subject  and  object  mutually. ,jconditiorjL.cn.e  another. 
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Together  they  form  a  complex,  an  immanent  unity  subsisting  by  mutual 
dependence.  Herbart's  notion  of  an  absolute  positing  is  self-contra- 
dictory—  as  posited,  the  object  would  be  in  us,  and  as  absolute,  it  would 
be  quite  apart  from  us.  It  is  just  as  if  we  should  say  that  the  table  is  in 
the  room  and  not  in  it  at  the  same  time.  The  truth  of  knowledge  is 
dependent  only  on  its  agreement  with  the  laws  of  the  understanding. 
These  laws  fully  satisfy  our  feeling  of  conviction  and  impulse  to  know. 
The  concept  is  developed  into  the  judgment  by  subjecting  itself  to  the 
identity  of  the  self.  The  equality  of  the  concept  with  itself  is  only  the 
objectified  expression  of  the  identity  of  the  self.  Since  knowledge  is 
possible  only  through  categories,  and  that,  too,  only  when  the  categories 
form  an  immanent  unity  with  the  identity  of  the  self,  and  since  the 
identity  of  the  self  involves  the  relativity  of  its  object,  all  knowledge,  and 
so  the  entire  world-picture,  is  only  subjective.  This  applies  not  only  to 
things,  but  to  selves.  All  spirits  are  only  in  my  spirit  —  every  self  is  only 
a  phenomenal  form  of  my  self.  The  moral  order  of  the  world  is  a 
necessary  form  of  evolution  of  the  absolute  self.  In  monism,  to  which  I 
hold,  God  would  be  the  absolute  self,  over  against  whom  stand  all 
individual  selves  as  his  phenomena.  He  is  not  an  absolute-real,  but  an 
absolute-ideal  essence. 


Ueber  die  Einseitigkeit    der    herrschenden    Krafttheorie.       N. 
VON  SERLAND.     Z.  f.  Ph.,  C,  i,  pp.  50-79. 

It  is  the  constant  progress  in  the  organic,  and  especially  in  the 
psychical  sphere,  which  has  led  the  author  to  doubt  the  constancy  of  the 
sum  of  energy  in  the  universe  as  a  whole.  His  own  thesis  is  that 
"  the  sum  of  the  real  forces,  i.e.  those  which  are  understood  in  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy,  are  not  constant,  but  steadily  increasing  in  the 
course  of  the  world's  history.  The  thing,  however,  which  furnishes  this 
supply  is  an  unknown  and  indefinite  existence,  which  we  cannot  indeed 
name  nothing,  but  yet  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  anything  further 
of  it." 

In  the  lives  of  plants,  animals,  and  men  we  constantly  see  new 
properties  and  relations  arise,  and  those  already  existing  becoming 
stronger,  without  being  able  to  explain  these  through  any  existing  sum  of 
forces.  Living  organisms  do  not  simply  react  like  machines  upon  one 
invariable  stimulus,  but  respond  purposively  to  the  most  varied  forms 
of  excitement.  The  organisms,  too,  become  modified,  and  when  these 
modifications  become  permanent  as  a  result  of  them,  a  higher  stage 
of  life  is  made  possible.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of 
'natural  forces'  and  to  forget  that  the  bases  of  these  forces  are  them- 
selves indefinite  and  unknown.  We  constantly  see  organic  beings, 
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particularly  men,  advance  through  an  indefinite  number  of  stages  and 
develop  from  their  original  nature  new  properties  and  forces.  But  this 
original  nature  is  only  an  indefinite  somewhat  out  of  which  the  forces 
must  be  produced,  and  what  is  produced  is  generally  higher  and  more 
complex  than  the  stimulus. 

The  development  of  memory  and  the  other  intellectual  powers  can- 
not be  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  expense  of  other  vital  forces ;  for  if 
the  development  has  been  harmonious,  if  the  body  has  not  been 
neglected  or  misused,  the  individual  is  physically  stronger  than  before. 
Further,  contact  with  persons  or  things  calls  forth  new  dispositions  and 
feelings,  and  deepens  those  which  already  exist;  i.e.  produces  new 
psychical  forces  without  necessitating  any  loss.  Stimuli  of  a  negative 
character,  like  cold,  hunger,  pain,  have  a  similar  effect.  Painful 
psychical  experiences  are  most  important  for  the  genesis  of  positive 
moral  qualities.  All  advance  is  the  result  of  strain,  of  suffering,  of 
conflict.  If  we  ask  for  the  source  of  this  additional  spiritual  force,  the 
question  cannot  be  answered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prevailing 
theory  of  energy. 


HISTORICAL. 

Ernst  Flatness  und  Kant's  Erkenntnisstheorie  mit  besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung  von  Tetens  und  Aenesidemus.  A.  WRESCHNER. 
Z.  f.  Ph.,  C,  I,  pp.  1-25. 

Three  editions  of  Ernst  Platner's  chief  philosophical  work,  Philo- 
sophical Aphorisms,  appeared  between  1776  and  1800.  The  second 
edition  was  published  in  1 784,  and,  as  it  was  nearly  completed  before  the 
publication  of  Kant's  K.  d.  r.  V.,  it  does  not  show  any  great  influence  of 
this  latter.  The  third  edition,  as  a  result  of  this  influence,  however,  was 
very  much  modified,  and,  as  P.  said  in  his  preface,  the  work  appeared  in 
a  completely  changed  form.  Besides  the  K.  d.  r.  V.,  Tetens's  Philo- 
sophical Essays  seem  to  have  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  P.  This 
influence  is  especially  prominent  in  the  modification  which  the  second 
edition  received.  It  is  also  shown,  when  in  the  third  edition  P.  protests 
against  Kant's  separation  of  sense  and  understanding.  Tetens,  although 
discriminating  between  feeling  and  perception,  and  showing  the  former 
to  be  a  passive  modification  of  the  mind,  while  the  latter  involves  a 
judgment,  yet  repeatedly  insisted  that  both  have  one  origin.  He 
sought  to  show  that  all  activities  of  the  mind,  feeling,  understanding,  and 
will,  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  are  only  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  degree.  Schulze's  Aenesidemus  also  seems  to  have  made  a  great 
impression  upon  P.  The  scepticism  of  the  third  edition  seems  to  owe 
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its  origin  in  great  measure  to  this  work.  Although  P.  owes  more  to 
Kant  in  the  third  edition  than  to  either  of  these  works,  yet  he  takes  up 
a  critical  attitude  to  the  firm  foundations  and  exact  boundaries  which 
the  latter  professes  to  have  found  for  knowledge  in  the  ^Esthetic  and 
Analytic.  It  is  also  clear  that,  although  influenced  by  Kant,  he  sought 
to  find  an  independent  position  for  himself.  As  he  said,  Kant's  writings 
gave  him  "  matter  for  consideration  and  stimulus  for  controversy." 

La  Dottrina  Metafisico-Psycologica  di  Andrea  Cesalpino.     GIO- 
VANNI MARCHESINI,  R.  I.,  d.  Fil.,  Vol.  II,  7th  year. 

Andrea  Cesalpino's  philosophy  is  essentially  obscure,  because  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  speak  openly,  being  the  body-physician  of  Clement 
VIII.  Yet  his  love  of  freedom  induces  him  to  speak  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  enable  us  to  understand  his  standpoint. 

He  was  born  1519.  Studied  medicine.  He  took  up  Aristotle  with  a 
view  to  interpreting  him  correctly  and  thus  to  fight  scholastic  interpreta- 
tions. Professed  medical  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  From 
there  was  called  to  the  Collegio  di  Sapienza  in  Rome  by  Clement  VIII, 
who  made  him  his  body-physician.  Died  1603. 

Much  of  his  work  is  valuable.  He  anticipated  in  a  way  Harvey's 
theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  having  described  the  "  little  circu- 
lation "  of  the  lungs.  Invented  a  botanical  system  based  on  the  form 
of  the  flowers  and  the  fruit.  His  book,  De  plantis  which  Cuvier 
calls  "  une  oeuvre  de  g£nie,"  shows  traces  of  his  studies  in  Aristotle. 
His  fame  among  his  contemporaries  was  extraordinary ;  Torelli,  one  of 
his  most  violent  enemies,  says  of  him  :  "  Caesalpiniana  dogmata  majore 
apud  nostros  fuerunt  in  pretio,  quam  olim  apud  Graecas  Apollinis  ora- 
cula."  His  works  are :  Quaestionum  peripateticarum  libri  quinque, 
Venice,  1571.  Quaestiones  medicae,  Florence,  1569.  De  plantis. 
The  argument  of  Quaestiones  III  is :  The  central  force  (//  primo 
motore)  is  speculative,  not  active  (attiva)  intelligence.  The  object  of 
this  intelligence  is  truth,  and  it  draws  from  things  their  forms.  (Notice 
the  inconsistency.)  In  Quaestiones  VI  he  tries  to  prove  that  intelligence 
is  one,  viz.  God.  As  he  says  that  the  knowledge  which  the  divine  intel- 
ligence has  of  itself  amounts  to  a  knowledge  of  all  things,  A.  C.'s  enemies 
were  not  wrong  in  calling  him  a  pantheist.  He  felt  this,  and  tried  to 
refute  the  accusation  by  subtle  counter-arguments.  In  Quaestiones  VIII 
he  tries  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  The  soul  alone  has  an 
independent  function.  In  spite  of  inconsistencies  and  obscurities,  A.  C. 
played  an  important  part  in  the  emancipation  of  Aristotelian  thought 
from  scholastic  rules. 
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GREEN'S  THEORY  OF  THE  MORAL  MOTIVE. 

A  SOMEWHAT  peculiar  difficulty  seems  to  attend  the  dis- 
cussion of  ethical  theory,  on  account  of  its  characteristic 
relation  to  action.  This  relation  gives  rise,  on  one  side,  to  the 
belief  that  ethics  is  primarily  an  'art.'  Ethics  is  so  much  the 
theory  of  practice  that  it  seems  as  if  its  main  business  were  to 
aid  in  the  direction  of  conduct.  This  being  premised,  the  next 
step  is  to  make  out  of  ethics  a  collection  of  rules  and  precepts. 
A  body  of  rigid  rules  is  erected  with  the  object  of  having  always 
some  precept  which  will  tell  just  what  to  do.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  it  is  seen  to  be  impossible  that  any  body  of  rules  should  be 
sufficiently  extensive  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  action  ;  it  is 
seen  that  to  make  such  a  body  results  inevitably  in  a  casuistry 
which  is  so  demoralizing  as  to  defeat  the  very  end  desired ;  and 
that,  at  the  best,  the  effect  is  to  destroy  the  grace  and  play  of 
life  by  making  conduct  mechanical.  So  the  pendulum  swings  to 
the  other  extreme;  it  is  denied  that  ethics  has  to  deal  primarily 
or  directly  with  the  guidance  of  action.  Limited  in  this  way,  all 
there  is  left  is  a  metaphysic  of  ethic  :  —  an  attempt  to  analyze 
the  general  conditions  under  which  morality  is  possible;  to 
determine,  in  other  words,  the  nature  of  that  universe  or  system 
of  things  which  permits  or  requires  moral  action.  The  difficulty, 
then,  is  to  find  the  place  intermediate  between  a  theory  general 
to  the  point  of  abstractness,  a  theory  which  provides  no  help  to 
action,  and  a  theory  which  attempts  to  further  action  but  does 
so  at  the  expense  of  its  spontaneity  and  breadth.  I  do  not 
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know  of  any  theory,  however,  which  is  quite  consistent  to  either 
point  of  view.  The  theory  which  makes  the  most  of  being 
practical  generally  shrinks,  as  matter  of  fact,  from  the  attempt 
to  carry  out  into  detail  its  rules  for  living ;  and  the  most  meta- 
physical doctrine  commonly  tries  to  show  that  at  least  the  main 
rules  for  morality  follow  from  it.  The  difficulty  is  imbedded  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  science ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  far  easier 
for  the  school  which  prides  itself  upon  its  practicality  (generally 
the  utilitarian)  to  accuse  the  other  (generally  the  *  transcen- 
dental ')  of  vagueness  than  to  work  out  any  definitely  concrete 
guidance  itself ;  and  easier  for  the  metaphysical  school  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  deducing  any  detailed  scheme  of  action  from 
a  notion  like  that  of  seeking  the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasures 
than  for  it  to  show  how  its  own  general  ideal  is  to  be  translated 
out  of  the  region  of  the  general  into  the  specific ;  and,  of  course, 
all  action  is  specific. 

The  difficulty  is  intrinsic,  I  say,  and  not  the  result  of  any  mere 
accident  of  statement.  Ethics  is  the  theory  of  action  and  all 
action  is  concrete,  individualized  to  the  last  ell.  Ethical  theory 
must  have,  then,  a  similar  concreteness  and  particularity.  And 
yet  no  body  of  rules  and  precepts,  however  extensive  and  how- 
ever developed  its  casuistic,  can  reach  out  to  take  in  the  wealth 
of  concrete  action.  No  theory,  it  is  safe  to  say,  can  begin  to 
cover  the  action  of  a  single  individual  for  a  single  day.  Is  not, 
then,  the  very  conception  of  ethical  theory  a  misconception,  a 
striving  for  something  impossible  ?  Is  there  not  an  antimony  in 
its  very  definition  ? 

The  difficulty,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  no  other  and  therefore  no 
more  impossible  to  solve  than  that  involved  in  all  application  of 
theory  to  practice.  When,  for  example,  a  man  is  to  build  a  tun- 
nel, he  has  to  do  something  quite  specific,  having  its  own  con- 
crete conditions.  It  is  not  a  tunnel  in  general  which  he  has  to 
make,  but  a  tunnel  having  its  own  special  end  and  called  for  by 
its  own  set  of  circumstances  —  a  set  of  circumstances  not  capa- 
ble of  being  precisely  duplicated  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  work  has  to  be  done  under  conditions  imposed  by  the  given 
environment,  character  of  soil,  facility  of  access  to  machinery, 
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and  so  on.  It  is  true  that  so  many  tunnels  have  now  been  built 
for  similar  ends  and  under  substantially  like  circumstances,  that 
the  example  errs  on  the  side  ef  excessive  mechanicalness ;  but 
we  have  only  to  imagine  the  tunnel  building  under  untried 
special  conditions,  as,  say,  the  recent  engineering  below  the  St. 
Clair  River,  to  get  a  fair  case.  Now  in  such  a  case  it  is  requisite 
that  science,  that  theory,  be  available  at  every  step  of  the  under- 
taking, and  this  in  the  most  detailed  way.  Every  stage  of  the 
proceeding  must,  indeed,  be  absolutely  controlled  by  scientific 
method.  There  is  here  the  same  apparent  contradiction  as  in 
the  moral  case  ;  and  yet  the  solution  in  the  case  of  the  engineer- 
ing feat  is  obvious.  Theory  is  used,  not  as  a  set  of  fixed  rules 
to  lay  down  certain  things  to  be  done,  but  as  a  tool  of  analy- 
sis to  help  determine  what  the  nature  of  the  special  case  is ; 
it  is  used  to  uncover  the  reality,  the  conditions  of  the  matter, 
and  thus  to  lay  bare  the  circumstances  which  action  has  to 
meet,  to  synthesize.  The  mathematical,  the  mechanical,  the 
geological  theory  do  not  say  "  Do  this  or  that "  ;  but  in  effect 
they  do  say,  use  me  and  you  will  reduce  the  complex  conditions 
of  which  you  have  only  some  slight  idea  to  an  ordered  group  of 
relations  to  which  action  may  easily  adjust  itself  in  the  desired 
fashion.  Now  these  conceptions  of  mechanics,  of  geology, 
which  aid  in  determining  the  special  facts  at  hand,  are  them- 
selves, it  is  to  be  noticed,  simply  the  generic  statement  of  these 
same  facts ;  the  mathematics  are  the  most  general  statement  of 
any  group  of  circumstances  to  be  met  anywhere  in  experience  ; 
the  geology  is  a  general  statement  of  the  conditions  to  be  met 
with  wherever  it  is  an  affair  of  the  soil  and  so  on.  The  theory, 
in  other  words,  is  not  a  something  or  other  belonging  to  an 
entirely  different  realm  from  the  special  facts  to  be  mastered. 
It  is  an  outline  statement  of  these  same  facts  wrought  out  from 
previous  like  experiences  and  existing  ready  at  hand  to  antici- 
pate, and  thus  help  solve,  any  particular  experience.  What  we 
have  then  in  this  application  of  theory  to  the  special  case,  with 
all  its  wealth  of  concrete  detail,  is  the  attack  and  reduction  of  a 
specific  reality  through  the  use  of  a  general  precedent  idea  of 
this  same  reality.  Or  what  we  have,  putting  it  from  the  side  of 
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the  theory,  is  a  general  conception  which  is  so  true  to  reality 
that  it  lends  itself  easily  and  almost  inevitably  to  more  specific 
and  concrete  statement,  the  moment  circumstances  demand  such 
particularization.  So  far  as  the  theory  is  *  false,'  so  far,  that 
is,  as  it  is  not  a  statement,  however  general,  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  so  far,  instead  of  lending  itself  to  more  specific  state- 
ment, instead  of  fertilizing  itself  whenever  occasion  requires,  it 
resists  such  specification  and  stands  aloof  as  a  bare  generality. 
It  neither  renders  individual  experiences  luminous,  nor  is  fruc- 
tified by  them,  gathering  something  from  them  which  makes 
its  own  statement  of  reality  somewhat  more  definite  and  thus 
more  ready  for  use  another  time. 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  moral  case.  The  same  law  holds 
here.  Ethical  theory  must  be  a  general  statement  of  the  reality 
involved  in  every  moral  situation.  It  must  be  action  stated  in 
its  more  generic  terms,  terms  so  generic  that  every  individual 
action  will  fall  within  the  outlines  it  sets  forth.  If  the  theory 
agrees  with  these  requirements,  then  we  have  for  use  in  any 
special  case  a  tool  for  analyzing  that  case  ;  a  method  for  attack- 
ing and  reducing  it,  for  laying  it  open  so  that  the  action  called 
for  in  order  to  meet,  to  satisfy  it,  may  readily  appear.  The 
theory  must  not,  on  one  hand,  stand  aloof  from  the  special  thing 
to  be  done,  saying,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  Thou  art 
empirical  and  I  am  the  metaphysics  of  conduct,"  nor  must  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  attempt  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  in  advance 
exhausting  all  possible  cases.  It  must  wait  upon  the  instruction 
that  every  new  case,  because  of  its  individuality,  its  uniqueness, 
carries  with  it ;  but  it  must  also  bring  to  this  special  case  such 
knowledge  of  the  reality  of  all  action,  such  knowledge  of  the 
end  and  process  involved  in  all  deeds,  that  it  translates  naturally 
into  the  concrete  terms  of  this  special  case.  If,  for  example,  I 
object  to  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant,  or  the  pleasure  of 
the  Hedonist,  that  it  does  not  assist  practice,  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  does  not  prescribe  a  rigid  body  of  fixed  rules  telling  just  what 
to  do  in  every  contingency  of  action  ;  I  mean  that  the  theory 
so  far  comes  short  as  a  statement  of  the  character  of  all  moral 
action  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  uncovering,  to  getting  at 
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the  reality  of  specific  cases  as  they  arise ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  special  cases,  not  being  the  detailed  exhibition  of 
the  same  reality  that  is  stated  generally  in  the  theory,  do  not 
react  upon  the  theory  and  fructify  it  for  further  use.1 

These  remarks  are  introductory  to  a  critical  consideration  of 
the  theory  of  Thomas  Hill  Green  regarding  the  moral  motive 
or  ideal.  His  theory  would,  I  think,  be  commonly  regarded  as 
the  best  of  the  modern  attempts  to  form  a  metaphysic  of  ethic. 
I  wish,  using  this  as  type,  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  such 
metaphysical  theories,  on  the  ground  that  they  fail  to  meet  the 
demand  just  made  of  truly  ethical  theory,  that  it  lend  itself  to 
translation  into  concrete  terms,  and  thereby  to  the  guidance, 
the  direction  of  actual  conduct.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
Green's  theory  is  not  metaphysical  in  the  only  possible  sense 
of  metaphysic,  such  general  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  facts 
to  be  dealt  with  as  enables  us  to  anticipate  the  actual  happen- 
ing, and  thereby  deal  with  it  intelligently  and  freely,  but  meta- 
physical in  the  false  sense,  that  of  a  general  idea  which  remains 
remote  from  contact  with  a'ctual  experience.  Green  himself  is 
better  than  his  theory,  and  engages  us  in  much  fruitful  analysis 
of  specific  moral  experience,  but,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  his 
theory,  taken  in  logical  strictness,  admits  of  no  reduction  into 
terms  of  individual  deeds. 

Kant's  separation  of  the  self  as  reason  from  the  self  as  want 
or  desire,  is  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  detailed  statement. 
That  this  separation  compels  the  moral  motive  to  be  purely 
formal,  having  no  content  except  regard  for  law  just  as  law 
needs  no  exposition.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  not  been  pointed 
out  that  Green,  while  arguing  against  such  separation  of  sense 
and  reason,  on  the  ground  that  we  cannot  know  sense  or  desire 
at  all  except  as  determined  by  reason,  yet  practically  repeats 
the  dualism  of  Kant  in  slightly  altered  form.  For  the  concep- 
tion of  action  determined  by  the  pure  form  of  self,  Green 
simply  substitutes  action  determined  by  the  self  in  its  unity; 
for  conduct  determined  by  mere  appetite,  he  substitutes  con- 

1  In  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  for  January,  1891,  I  ha^e  developed  this 
thought  at  greater  length  in  an  article  upon  Moral  Theory  and  Practice. 
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duct  determined  by  the  self  in  some  particular  aspect.  The 
^dualism  between  reason  and  sense  is  given  up,  indeed,  but 
only  to  be  replaced  by  a  dualism  between  the  end  which 
would  satisfy  the  self  as  a  unity  or  whole,  and  that  which  sat- 
isfies it  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  actual  conduct. 
The  end  which  would  satisfy  the  self  as  unity  is  just  as  far 
from  the  end  which  satisfies  the  self  in  any  special  instance  of 
action,  as,  in  Kant's  system,  the  satisfaction  of  pure  reason  is 
remote  from  the  satisfaction  of  mere  appetite.  Indeed,  we  may 
go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  the  opposition  is  even  more 
decided  and  intrinsic  in  Green  than  in  Kant.  It  is  at  least 
conceivable,  according  to  Kant,  that  in  some  happy  moment 
action  should  take  place  from  the  motive  of  reason  shorn  of  all 
sensuous  content  and  thus  be  truly  moral.  But  in  no  possible 
circumstance,  according  to  Green,  can  action  satisfy  the  whole 
self  and  thus  be  truly  moral.  In  Kant  the  discrepancy  between 
the  force  which*  appetite  exercises,  and  the  controlling  force  at 
the  command  of  pure  reason,  is  so  great  as  to  make  very  extraor- 
dinary the  occurrence  of  a  purely  moral  action  ;  but  at  least 
there  is  no  intrinsic  impossibility  in  the  conception,  however 
heavy  the  odds  against  its  actual  happening.  In  Green,  how- 
ever, the  thing  is  impossible  by  the  very  definition  of  morality. 
No  thorough-going  theory  of  total  depravity  ever  made  right- 
eousness more  impossible  to  the  natural  man  than  Green  makes 
it  to  a  human  being  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  being,  and, 
needless  to  say,  Green  does  not  allow  the  supernatural  recourse 
available  to  the  Calvinist  in  the  struggle  for  justification. 

Let  me  now  justify,  by  reference  to  Green,  this  statement 
that  according  to  him  the  very  conditions  under  which  moral 
action  is  carried  on  make  it  impossible  for  a  satisfactory  moral 
action  to  occur.  Green's  analysis  of  the  moral  procedure  is  as 
follows  :  The  difference  between  animal  and  moral  action  is 
that  the  animal  deed  simply  expresses  a  want  which  impels  the 
animal  blindly  forward  to  its  own  satisfaction.  The  want  is 
not  elevated  into  consciousness ;  that  is,  there  is  no  conception 
of  the  end  sought.  The  impulse  which  makes  good  the  want 
is  not  brought  into  the  focus  of  consciousness ;  that  is,  there 
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is  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  means  to  be  used  in  sat- 
isfying the  want.  Moral  action  arises,  not  through  the  inter- 
vention of  any  new  kind  of  '  nature '  or  want,  but  through  the 
intervention  of  a  self  which  reflects  upon  the  existing  wants, 
and  through  the  reflection  transforms  them  into  ends  or  ideals 
conceived  as  satisfying  the  self.  The  self  in  seeing  the  want, 
in  becoming  conscious  of  it,  objectifies  the  want,  making  out  of 
it  an  ideal  condition  of  itself  in  which  it  expects  to  find  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  an  animal  thing  to  be  simply  moved  by  the  appetite 
for  food  ;  it  is  a  moral  thing  to  become  conscious  of  this  appe- 
tite, and  thereby  transform  the  bare  appetite  into  the  concep- 
tion of  some  end  or  object  in  which  the  self  thinks  to  find  its 
own  satisfaction.1 

The  process  of  moral  experience  involves,  therefore,  a  process 
in  which  the  self,  in  becoming  conscious  of  its  want,  objectifies 
that  want  by  setting  it  over  against  itself ;  distinguishing  the 
want  from  self  and  self  from  want.  As  thus  distinguished,  it 
becomes  an  end  or  ideal  of  the  self.  Now  this  theory  so  far 
might  be  developed  in  either  of  two  directions.  The  self- 
distinguishing  process  may  mean  the  method  by  which  the  self 
specifies  or  defines  its  own  activity,  its  own  satisfaction  ;  all 
particular  desires  and  their  respective  ends  would  be,  in  this 
case,  simply  the  systematic  content  into  which  the  self  differ- 
entiated itself  in  its  progressive  expression.  The  particular 
desires  and  ends  would  be  the  modes  in  which  the  self  relieved 
itself  of  its  abstractness,  its  undeveloped  character,  and  assumed 
concrete  existence.  The  ends  would  not  be  merely  particular, 
because  each  would  be  one  member  in  the  self's  activity,  and, 
as  such  member,  universalized.  The  unity  of  the  self  would 
stand  in  no  opposition  to  the  particularity  of  the  special  desire ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  unity  of  the  self  and  the  manifold  of  defi- 
nite desires  would  be  the  synthetic  and  analytic  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  reality,  neither  having  any  advantage  metaphys- 
ical or  ethical  over  the  other.  Such  is  not  the  interpretation 
Green  gives.  The  self  does  not,  according  to  him,  define  itself 
in  the  special  desire ;  but  the  self  distinguishes  itself  from  the 

1  See,  for  example,  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  pp.  92,  118,  126,  134,  and  160. 
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desire.  The  objectifi cation  is  not  of  the  self  in  the  special 
end  ;  but  the  self  remains  behind  setting  the  special  object  over 
against  itself  as  not  adequate  to  itself.  The  self-distinction 
gives  rise,  not  to  a  progressive  realization  of  the  self  in  a  sys- 
tem of  definite  members  or  organs,  but  to  an  irreconcilable 
antithesis.  The  self  as  unity,  as  whole,  falls  over  on  one  side ; 
as  unity,  it  is  something  not  to  be  realized  in  any  special  end 
or  activity,  and  therefore  not  in  any  possible  series  of  ends,  not 
even  a  progressus  ad  infinitum.  The  special  desire  with  its  indi- 
vidual end  falls  over  on  the  other  side ;  by  its  contrast  with 
the  unity  of  the  self  it  is  condemned  as  a  forever  inadequate 
mode  of  satisfaction.  The  unity  of  the  self  sets  up  an  ideal  of 
satisfaction  for  itself  as  it  withdraws  from  the  special  want,  and 
this  ideal  set  up  through  negation  of  the  particular  desire  and 
its  satisfaction  constitutes  the  moral  ideal.  It  is  forever  unreal- 
izable, because  it  forever  negates  the  special  activities  through 
which  alone  it  might,  after  all,  realize  itself.  The  moral  life  is, 
by  constitution,  a  self-contradiction.  Says  Green  :  "  As  the 
reflecting  subject  traverses  the  series  of  wants,  which  it  distin- 
guishes from  itself  while  it  presents  their  rilling  as  its  object, 
there  arises  the  idea  of  a  satisfaction  on  the  whole  —  an  idea 
never  realizable,  but  forever  striving  to  realize  itself  in  the 
attainment  of  a  greater  command  over  means  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  particular  wants."  l  Green  shows  that  the  process  of 
our  active  experience  demands  that  the  self,  in  becoming  con- 
scious of  a  want,  set  that  want  before  itself  as  an  object,  thus 
distinguishing  itself  from  the  want ;  but  he  shows  us  no  road 
back  from  the  want  thus  objectified  to  the  self.  The  unity  of 
self  has  efficiency  only  in  a  negative  way,  to  set  itself  up  as  an 
ideal  condemning  to  insufficiency  every  concrete  step  towards 
reaching  the  ideal.  The  self  becomes,  not  a  systematic  reality 
which  is  (or  which  may  be)  realizing  itself  in  every  special  deed, 
but  a  far-away  ideal  which  can  be  realized  only  through  an 
absolute  exhaustion  of  all  its  capacities.  "  Of  a  life  of  com- 
plete development,  of  activity  with  the  end  attained,  we  can 
only  speak  or  think  in  negatives,  and  thus  only  can  we  speak  or 

1  Prolegomena,  p.  91;  see  also  p.  233. 
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think  of  that  state  of  being  in  which,  according  to  our  theory, 
the  ultimate  moral  good  must  consist."  l 

Consider,  then,  how  much  worse  off  we  are  than  the  ani- 
mals ;  they  can  get  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  their  particular 
wants,  while  the  supervention  of  the  self  in  us  makes  us  con- 
scious of  an  ideal  which  sets  itself  negatively  over  against  every 
attempt  to  realize  itself,  thus  condemning  us  to  continued  dis- 
satisfaction. Speaking  more  accurately,  the  self  supervenes,  not 
completely  or  as  an  adequately  compelling  reality,  but  only 
as  the  thought  of  an  ideal.  It  supervenes,  not  as  a  power 
active  in  its  own  satisfaction,  but  to  make  us  realize  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  such  seeming  satisfactions  as  we  may  hap- 
pen to  get,  and  to  keep  us  striving  for  something  which  we  can 
never  get  !  Surely,  if  Green  is  correct,  he  has  revealed  the 
illusion  which  has  kept  men  striving  for  something  which  they 
cannot  get,  and,  the  illusion  detected,  men  will  give  up  the 
strife  which  leads  only  to  dissatisfaction.  Whatever  may  be 
said  for  an  ascetic  ethics,  naked  and  professed,  surely  there  is 
something  at  fault  in  the  analysis  which  sets  up  satisfaction  as 
the  end,  and  then  relapses  into  a  thorough-going  asceticism. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  contradiction  at  length,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  in  order  to  emphasize  the  helplessness  of  such 
a  theory  with  regard  to  action.  It  is  not,  I  repeat,  that  a  fixed 
body  of  precepts  cannot  be  deduced  from  this  conception  of  the 
moral  ideal ;  it  is  that  the  idea  cannot  be  used.  Instead  of 
being  a  tool  which  can  be  brought  into  fruitful  relations  to 
special  circumstances  so  as  to  help  determine  what  should  be 
done,  it  remains  the  bare  thought  of  an  ideal  of  perfection, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  special  set  of  conditions 
or  with  the  special  desire  of  the  moment.  Indeed,  instead  of 
helping  determine  the  right,  the  satisfactory,  it  stands  off  one 
side  and  says,  "  No  matter  what  you  do,  you  will  be  dissatis- 
fied. I  am  complete  ;  you  are  partial.  I  am  a  unity ;  you  are 
a  fragment,  and  a  fragment  of  such  a  kind  that  no  amount  of 
you  and  such  as  you  can  ever  afford  satisfaction."  In  a  word, 
the  ideal  not  only  does  not  lend  itself  to  specification,  but  it 

1  Prolegomena,  p.  180;   and  see  also  pp.  189,  204,  244. 
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negates  specification  in  such  way  that  its  necessary  outcome, 
were  it  ever  seriously  adopted  as  a  controlling  theory  of  morals, 
would  be  to  paralyze  action. 

The  ideal  of  Green  is  thus  the  bare  form  of  unity  in  conduct ; 
the  form  devoid  of  all  content,  and  essentially  excluding  all  pro- 
posed content  as  inadequate  to  the  form.  The  only  positive 
significance  which  it  has  is :  whatever  the  moral  ideal,  it  must 
at  least  have  the  form  of  unity.  Now  it  seems  mere  tautol- 
ogy to  urge  that  the  mere  idea  of  unity,  no  matter  how  much 
you  bring  it  in  juxtaposition  with  concrete  circumstances,  does 
not  tell  what  the  unity  of  the  situation  is,  or  give  any  aid  in 
determining  that  unity;  at  most  it  but  sets  the  problem,  say- 
ing, "Whatever  the  situation,  seek  for  its  unity."  But  Green's 
ideal  cannot  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  this  in  the  direction  of 
concreteness ;  his  unity  is  so  thoroughly  abstract  that,  instead 
of  urging  us  to  seek  for  the  deed  that  would  unify  the  situation, 
it  rather  says  that  no  unity  can  be  found  in  the  situation  be- 
cause the  situation  is  particular,  and  therefore  set  over  against 
the  unity. 

But  while  it  seems  certain  to  me  that  any  attempt  to  make 
the  ideal  definite  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be 
at  the  expense  of  logical  consistency,  it  will  be  fairer  to  de- 
scribe briefly  the  various  ways  in  which  Green  indicates  an 
approach  to  concreteness  of  action.  These  ways  may  be  reduced 
to  three.  In  the  first  place,  the  setting  of  the  self  as  ideal 
unity  with  its  own  unrealized  satisfaction  over  against  the  par- 
ticular desire  with  its  particular  satisfaction,  gives  rise  to  the 
notion  of  an  unconditional  good,  —  a  good  absolutely,  to  which, 
therefore,  every  special  and  relative  good  must  conform.  Hence 
the  idea  of  obligation,  the  unquestioned  ought  or  categorical 
imperative.  Secondly,  this  same  contrast  keeps  alive  in  the 
mind,  in  the  face  of  every  seeming  good,  the  conception  of  a 
better,  thus  preventing  the  mind  from  sinking  into  any  ignoble 
acquiescence  with  the  present  and  keeping  it  alert  for  improve- 
ment. Hence  the  idea  of  moral  progress.  And,  thirdly,  this 
absolute  good  with  its  unqualified  demands  for  regard  upon 
humanity  has  secured  in  the  past  some  degree  of  observance, 
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however  defective ;  it  has  compelled  man  to  give  it  some  shape 
and  body.  Hence  the  existence  of  permanent  institutions  which 
hold  forth  the  eternal  good  not  in  its  abstract  shape  but  in 
some  concrete  embodiment. 

The  first  of  these  modes  for  giving  definiteness  to  the  ideal, 
and  thus  making  it  available  for  actual  conduct,  may  be  soon  dis- 
missed. It  is,  over  again,  only  the  thought  of  an  ideal,  except 
it  now  takes  the  form  of  a  law  instead  of  that  of  a  good  or  satis- 
faction. It  is  at  most  the  consciousness  that  there  is  something 
to  do  and  that  this  something  has  unconditioned  claims  upon 
us.  We  are  as  far  as  ever  from  any  method  of  translating  this 
something  in  general  into  the  special  thing  which  has  to  be 
done  in  a  given  case.  And  here,  as  before,  this  unconditioned 
law  not  simply  fails  to  carry  with  itself  any  way  of  getting  con- 
crete, but  it  stands  in  negative  relation  to  any  transfer  into 
particular  action.  It  declares:  "Whatever  you  do,  you  will 
come  short  of  the  law  which  demands  a  complete  realization  ; 
and  you  can  give  only  inadequate  obedience,  since  your  action  is 
limited  through  your  want  at  the  moment  of  action."  Given 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  theory,  the  result  would  be,  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  conforming  to  the  demands  of 
the  law,  either  a  complete  recklessness  of  conduct  (since  we 
cannot  in  any  way  satisfy  this  hard  task-master,  let  us  at  least 
get  what  pleasure  we  can  out  of  the  passing  moments)  or  a 
pessimism  transcending  anything  of  which  Schopenhauer  has 
dreamed. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  case  stands  any  different  with  the  idea 
of  a  Better.  Granted  that  the  thought  of  a  better  would  arise 
from  the  opposition  of  a  Good  upon  the  whole  to  every  special 
good,  as  depicted  by  Green,  how  are  we  to  advance  from  this 
thought  of  a  better  to  any  notion  of  what  that  better  is,  either 
as  to  the  prevailing  tendency  of  life,  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  to  look  for  improvement  upon  the  whole,  or  in  any  special 
situation?  The  notion  that  there  is  a  better,  if  a  mere  idea, 
that  is,  an  idea  not  tending  to  define  itself  in  this  or  that  spe- 
cific better,  would  be,  it  appears  to  me,  hardly  more  than  a 
mockery  for  all  the  guidance  it  would  give  conduct.  How  is 
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the  general  consciousness  of  a  better  to  be  brought  into  such 
relation  with  the  existing  lines  of  action  that  it  will  serve  as  an 
organ  of  criticism,  pointing  out  their  defects  and  the  direction 
in  which  advance  is  to  be  looked  for  ?  And  I  think  it  could  be 
shown  through  a  logical  analysis  that  the  conception  of  a  good 
which  cannot  be  realized  "  in  any  life  that  can  be  lived  by  man 
as  we  know  him  " 1  is  so  far  from  being  a  safe  basis  for  a  theory 
of  moral  progress,  that  it  negates  the  very  notion  of  progress. 
Progress  would  seem  to  imply  a  principle  immanent  in  the 
process  and  securing  continual  revelation  and  expression  there. 
I  am  aware  of  the  logical  difficulties  bound  up  in  the  idea 
of  progress,  but  these  difficulties  are  increased  rather  than 
met  by  a  theory  which  makes  it  consist  in  advance  towards  an 
end  which  is  outside  the  process,  especially  when  it  is  added 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  know,  this  end  cannot  be  reached ;  that 
indeed  the  nature  of  the  process  towards  it  is  such  as  to  make 
the  ideal  always  withdraw  further.  The  only  question  on  such 
a  theory  is  whether  the  thought  of  advance  towards  the  goal  has 
any  meaning,  and  whether  we  have  any  criterion  at  all  by  which 
to  place  ourselves ;  to  tell  where  we  are  in  the  movement,  and 
whither  we  are  going — backward  or  forward. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  embodiment  which  the  ideal  has  found 
for  itself  in  the  past  as  the  sole  reliance  for  getting  self-defini- 
tion into  the  empty  form  of  unity  of  self.  In  their  effort 
towards  this  full  realization  men  have  produced  certain  insti- 
tutions, codes,  and  recognized  forms  of  duty.  In  loyalty  to 
these,  taken  not  merely  in  themselves,  but  as  expressions  of  the 
attempt  to  realize  the  ideal,  man  may  find  his  primary  concrete 
duties.  Says  Green :  "  However  meagrely  the  perfection,  the 
vocation,  the  law,  may  be  conceived,  the  consciousness  that 
there  is  such  a  thing,  so  far  as  it  directs  the  will,  must  at  least 
keep  the  man  to  the  path  in  which  human  progress  has  so  far 
been  made.  It  must  keep  him  loyal  in  the  spirit  to  established 
morality,  industrious  in  some  work  of  recognized  utility."  2  The 
criticism  here  may  take  several  roads.  We  may  point  out  that 

1  Prolegomena,  p.  189. 

2  Prolegomena,  p.  184;  see  also  p.  207. 
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the  question  is  not  whether  as  matter  of  fact  the  ideal  has  em- 
bodied itself  in  institution  and  code  with  sufficient  fulness  so 
that  loyalty  to  the  institution  and  code  is  a  means  in  which  our 
duty  and  satisfaction  comes  specifically  home  to  us :  that  the 
question  is  whether,  if  the  ideal  were  the  abstract  unity  —  the 
unity  negative  to  every  special  end  —  which  Green  makes  it, 
any  such  embodiment  would  be  possible.  We  may  ask,  in  other 
words,  whether  Green,  in-  order  to  help  out  the  undefinable  char- 
acter of  his  ideal,  its  inability  to  assume  concrete  form,  has  not 
unconsciously  availed  himself  of  a  fact  incompatible  with  his 
theory,  a  fact  whose  very  existence  refutes  his  theory.  Or,  we 
might  approach  the  matter  from  the  other  side  and  inquire 
whether  the  relation  of  the  absolute  ideal  to  the  special  institu- 
tions in  which  it  has  found  expression  is  of  such  a  kind  (accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  Green's  theory  of  moral  experience)  that 
loyalty  to  'established  morality'  is  a  safe  ethical  procedure. 
On  the  contrary,  must  not,  according  to  the  fundamental  premiss 
which  Green  has  laid  down,  the  relation  of  the  ideal  to  any 
expression  which  it  may  have  secured,  be  essentially  —  radically 
—  negative  ?  That  is,  does  not  the  ideal  in  its  remote  and  un- 
realizable nature  stand  off  and  condemn  the  past  attempts  to 
realize  it  as  vain,  as  unworthy  ?  Does  not  the  ideal  say,  in 
substance,  I  am  not  in  you  ;  you  are  but  nugatory  attempts  to 
shadow  forth  my  unity  ?  Such  being  the  case,  the  path  of  mo- 
rality would  lie  in  turning  against  established  morality  rather 
than  in  following  it.  The  moral  command  would  be,  "  Be  not 
loyal  to  existing  institutions,  if  you  would  be  loyal  to  me,  the 
only  true  moral  ideal."  But  this  very  negation,  since  it  is  a 
negation  in  general,  since  it  negates  not  this  or  that  feature  of 
the  established  morality,  but  that  morality  per  se,  gives  no  aid 
in  determining  in  what  respect  to  act  differently.  It  just  says : 
"Do  not  do  as  you  have  been  doing ;  act  differently."  And  it 
is  an  old  story  in  logic  that  an  undetermined  "infinite"  nega- 
tive conveys  no  intelligence.  It  may  be  true  that  a  virtue  is 
not  an  elephant,  but  this  throws  no  light  on  the  nature  of 
either  the  virtue  or  the  elephant.  The  negation  must  be  with 
respect  to  an  identity  involved  in  both  the  compared  terms 
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before  it  assists  judgment;  that  is,  the  ideal  must  be  in  the 
actual  which  it  condemns,  if  it  is  to  really  criticise ;  an  exter- 
nal standard,  just  because  it  is  external,  is  no  standard  at  all. 
There  is  no  common  ground,  and  hence  no  basis  for  comparison. 
And  thus  when  Green  goes  on  to  say1  that  the  same  ideal 
which  has  embodied  itself  in  institutions  also  embodies  itself  in 
the  critical  judgment  of  individuals,  who  are  thereby  enabled  to 
look  back  upon  the  institutions  and  cross-examine  them,  thus 
raising  up  higher  standards,  he  says  something  which  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  have  true,  but  which  cannot  be  true,  if  his  theory 
of  the  purely  negative  relation  of  the  unity  of  self-consciousness 
to  every  particular  act  is  correct. 

But  we  need  not  indulge,  at  length,  in  these  various  hypo- 
thetical criticisms.  Green  himself,  with  his  usual  candor  in 
recognizing  and  stating  all  difficulties,  no  matter  how  hardly 
they  bear  upon  his  own  doctrine,  has  clearly  stated  the  funda- 
mental opposition  here  ;  an  opposition  making  it  impossible  that 
the  ideal  should  concretely  express  itself  in  any  institutional 
form  in  such  way  as  to  lend  itself  to  the  concrete  determina- 
tion of  further  conduct.  The  contradiction,  as  Green  himself 
states  it,  is  that  while  the  absolute  unity  of  self  must,  in  order 
to  translate  into  an  ideal  for  man,  find  an  embodiment  in  social 
forms,  all  such  forms  are,  by  their  very  nature  and  definition, 
so  limited  that  no  amount  of  loyalty  to  the  institution  can  be 
regarded  as  an  adequate  satisfaction  of  the  ideal.  Or  as  Green 
puts  it :  "  Only  through  society  is  any  one  enabled  to  give  that 
effect  to  the  idea  of  man  as  the  object  of  his  actions,  to  the 
idea  of  a  possible  better  state  of  himself,  without  which  the 
idea  would  remain  like  that  of  space  to  a  man  who  had  not 
the  senses  either  of  sight  or  of  touch," — that  is,  a  merely  ideal 
possibility,  without  actual  meaning.  And  yet  society  neces- 
sarily puts  such  limits  upon  the  individual  that  he  cannot  by  his 
life  in  society  give  effect  to  the  idea.  "  Any  life  which  the  indi- 
vidual can  possibly  live  is  at  best  so  limited  by  the  necessities 
of  his  position  that  it  seems  impossible,  on  supposition  that  a 
definite  self-realizing  principle  is  at  work  in  it,  that  it  should  be 

1  Prolegomena,  pp.  270  et  seq. 
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an  adequate  expression  of  such  a  principle."  "It  is  only  so  far 
as  we  are  members  of  the  society,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
conceive  of  the  common  good  as  our  own,  that  the  idea  has 
any  practical  hold  on  us  at  all ;  and  this  very  membership  im- 
plies confinement  in  our  individual  realization  of  the  idea.  Each 
has  primarily  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station  ;  his  capacity 
for  action  beyond  the  range  of  this  duty  is  definitely  bounded, 
and  with  it  is  definitely  bounded  also  his  sphere  of  personal 
interest,  his  character,  his  realized  possibility."  l 

Here  is  the  contradiction.  If  man  were  to  withdraw  from 
his  social  environment,  he  would  lose  at  once  the  idea  of  the 
moral  end,  the  stimulus  to  its  realization,  and  the  concrete 
means  for  carrying  it  out.  The  social  medium  is  to  the  moral 
ideal  what  language  is  to  thought  —  and  more.  And  yet  if  man 
stays  in  the  social  environment,  he  is  by  that  very  residence  so 
limited  in  interest  and  power  that  he  cannot  realize  the  ideal. 
It  is  the  old  difficulty  over  again. 

Just  as  the  unity  of  the  self,  taken  psychologically,  sets  itself, 
in  a  negative  way,  over  against  every  special  desire,  so  this 
same  unity  of  self,  taken  socially,  removes  itself  from  every 
special  institution  in  which  it  is  sought  to  embody  it  —  removes 
itself,  be  it  noticed,  not  because  the  embodiment  succeeds  and 
through  the  very  thoroughness  of  the  embodiment  creates  a 
new  situation,  requiring  its  special  unification,  %but  because  of 
the  essential  futility  of  the  attempt  at  embodiment.  The  antithe- 
sis between  form  and  content,  ideal  and  actual,  is  an  undoubted 
fact  of  our  experience ;  the  question,  however,  is  as  to  the  mean- 
ing, the  interpretation,  of  this  fact.  Is  it  an  antithesis  which 
arises  within  the  process  of  moral  experience,  this  experience 
bearing  in  its  own  womb  both  ideal  and  actual,  both  form  and 
content,  and  also  the  rhythmic  separation  and  redintegration 
of  the  two  sides  ?  Or,  is  the  antithesis  between  the  process  of 
moral  experience,  as  suck,  and  an  ideal  outside  of  this  experi- 
ence and  negative  to  it,  so  that  experience  can  never  embody 
it  ?  It  is  because  Green  interprets  the  fact  in  the  latter  sense 
that  he  shuts  himself  up  to  an  abstract  ideal  which  unquali- 

1  Prolegomena,  p.  192. 
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fiedly  resists  all  specification,  and  which  is  therefore  useless  as 
an  organ  for  our  moral  activity. 

I  have  now  attempted  to  show  that  Green  takes  the  bare  fact 
that  there  is  unity  in  moral  experience,  abstracts  that  unity 
from  experience  (although  its  sole  function  is  to  be  the  unity 
of  experience)  and  then,  setting  this  unity  over  against  the 
experience  robbed  of  its  significance,  makes  of  the  unity  an 
unrealized  and  unrealizable  ideal  and  condemns  the  experience, 
shorn  of  its  unity,  to  continual  dissatisfaction.  I  have  tried  to 
show  this,  both  in  general,  from  the  nature  of  Green's  analysis, 
and,  more  in  particular,  from  a  consideration  of  the  three  special 
modes  in  which  the  ideal  endeavors  to  get  relatively  concrete 
form.  Since  I  have  treated  the  theory'  as  reduced  to  its  naked 
logical  consistency,  I  may  have  appeared  to  some  to  have  dealt 
with  it  rather  harshly,  though  not,  I  hope,  unjustly.  But  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  truest  reverence  we  can  render  any  of  the 
heroes  of  thought  is  to  use  his  thinking  to  forward  our  own 
struggle  for  truth,  philosophy  seems,  at  present,  to  be  suffering 
from  a  refusal  to  subject  certain  ideas  to  unswerving  analysis 
because  of  sympathy  with  the  moral  atmosphere  which  bathes 
those  ideas,  and  because  of  ,the  apparent  service  of  those  ideas 
in  reclothing  in  philosophic  form  ideas  endeared  to  the  human 
mind  through  centuries  of  practical  usefulness  in  forms  tradi- 
tional and  symbolic.  ' 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  abstract  theories  of 
morals,  of  which  we  have  just  been  considering  the  best  modern 
type,  are  not  aberrations  of  an  individual  thinker ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  certain  stage  of 
social  development,  recurring  at  each  of  those  nodal  points  in 
progress  when  humanity,  becoming  conscious  of  the  principle 
which  has  hitherto  unconsciously  underlain  its  activity,  abstracts 
that  principle  from  the  institutions  through  which  it  has  previ- 
ously acted  preparatory  to  securing  better  organs  for  it  —  in- 
stitutions, that  is,  through  which  it  shall  flow  more  freely  and 
more  fully.  The  error  consists  in  transforming  this  purely  his- 
torical opposition,  an  opposition  which  has  meaning  only  with 
reference  to  the  movement  of  a  single  process,  into  a  rigid  or 
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absolute  separation.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  in  which  a 
given  cycle  of  history  has  so  far  succeeded  that  it  can  express  its 
principle  free  from  the  mass  of  incident  with  which  it  had  been 
bound  up  (and  so  hidden  from  consciousness)  at  that  moment 
this  principle  appears  in  purely  negative  form.  It  is  the  nega- 
tion of  the  preceding  movement  because  in  it  that  movement  has 
succeeded — has  summed  itself  up.  Success  always  negates  the 
process  which  leads  up  to  it,  because  it  renders  that  process  un- 
necessary ;  it  takes  away  from  it  all  function  and  thus  all  excuse 
for  being.  Just  so,  for  example,  Hellenic  life  transcended  itself  in 
Socrates ;  in  him  it  became  conscious  of  the  principle  (the  univer- 
sality of  the  self,  to  express  it  roughly)  which  had  been  striving 
to  realize  itself.  The  movement  having  come  to  consciousness, 
having  generalized  itself,  its  principle  at  once  assumed  a  nega- 
tive relation  to  the  forms  in  which  this  principle  had  been  only 
partially  embodied.  Just  because  Socrates  was,  in  his  conscious- 
ness, a  complete  Greek,  he  wrote  the  epitaph  of  Greece.  So, 
to  take  another  obvious  example,  Jesus,  in  fulfilling  the  law, 
transcended  it,  so  that  those  who  were  "  in  Christ  Jesus,  were 
no  longer  under  the  law."  Now  just  because  the  principle  in 
its  completion,  its  generalization  is  negative  to  its  own  partial 
realizations  or  embodiments,  just  because  it  negates  its  own 
immediate  historic  antecedents,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  it  as 
negative  to  all  embodiment.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  move- 
ment, this  transformation  of  a  historic  into  an  absolute  negative 
is  not  only  easy,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  inevitable.  This  stage 
is  the  moment  when  the  principle  which  sums  up  one  move- 
ment is  seen  to  be  the  law  for  the  next  movement  and  has  not 
as  yet  got  organized  into  further  outward  or  institutional  forms. 
For  the  moment  (the  moment  may  last  a  century)  the  principle 
having  transcended  one  institutional  expression,  and  not  having 
succeeded  in  getting  another,  seems  to  be  wholly  in  the  air  — 
essentially  negative  to  all  possible  realization.  The  very  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  principle  sums  up  and  states  the 
reality  of  life  seems,  by  the  one  great  paradox,  to  put  it  in 
opposition  to  that  reality  —  to  make  of  it  something  essentially 
transcending  experience.  The  great  example  of  this  is  the 
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fortune  of  the  Christian  idea.  As  it  was  originally  stated,  it 
was  not  put  forth  as  a  specially  religious  truth  ;  religious,  that 
is,  in  a  sense  which  marked  off  religion  as  a  sphere  by  itself ; 
it  was  propounded  as  the  realization  of  the  meaning  of  experi- 
ence, as  the  working  truth  which  all  experience  bases  itself 
upon  and  carries  with  itself.  This  truth  was  that  man  is  an 
expression  or  an  organ  of  the  Reality  of  the  universe.  That, 
as  such  organ,  he  participates  in  truth  and,  through  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  access  to  ultimate  truth,  is  free,  there  being 
no  essential  barriers  to  his  action  either  in  his  relation  to  the 
world  or  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow-men.  Stated  more 
in  the  language  of  the  time,  man  was  an  incarnation  of  God 
and  in  virtue  of  this  incarnation  redeemed  from  evil.  Now 
this  principle,  if  we  regard  it  as  having  historical  relations 
and  not  something  intruded  into  the  world  from  outside,  with- 
out continuity  with  previous  experience,  this  principle,  I  say, 
must  have  been  the  generalization  of  previous  life ;  such  a 
generalization  as  plucking  its  principle  from  that  experience 
negated  it.  And  yet  this  principle,  at  the  outset,  only  quick- 
ened men's  consciousness  of  their  slaveries  —  this  idea  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  Absolute  only  made  men  feel  more  deeply  the 
limitations  of  their  activity  and  hence  their  'fmitude.'  Thus 
the  principle  seemed  negative  not  only  to  preceding  institu- 
tions but  to  all  contemporaneous  institutions ;  indeed,  these 
contemporaneous  institutions  were,  of  course,  only  the  survivals 
of  the  preceding  institutions.  Until  such  time,  then,  as  the 
new  principle  should  succeed  in  getting  itself  organized  into 
forms  more  adequate  to  itself  (the  development  of  science,  the 
conquest  of  nature  through  the  application  of  this  science  in 
invention  and  industry,  and  its  application  to  the  activities  of 
men  in  determining  their  relations  to  one  another  and  the 
resulting  forms  of  social  organization)  this  principle  must  have 
seemed  remote  from,  negative  to,  all  possible  normal  life.  Thus, 
in  being  forced  apart  from  actual  life,  the  principle  was  con- 
ceived, not  any  longer  as  a  working  method  of  life,  but  as 
something  wholly  supernatural.  So  absolutely  was  a  negation 
which  was  only  historic  in  its  meaning  frozen  into  an  absolute 
negative. 
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Now  the  ethical  theory  which  Green  represents  appears  under 
similar  historic  conditions.  Physical  science  in  its  advance  has 
got  to  the  thought  of  a  continuous  unity  embodied  in  all  natu- 
ral process.  In  the  theory  of  evolution  this  unity  of  process 
has  ceased  to  be  either  a  supernatural  datum  or  a  merely  philo- 
sophic speculation.  It  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  fact. 
So  social  organization  has  gone  far  enough  in  the  direction  of 
democracy  that  the  principle  of  movement  towards  unity  comes 
to  consciousness  in  that  direction.  In  every  direction  there  is 
coming  to  consciousness  the  power  of  an  organizing  activity 
underlying  and  rendering  tributary  to  itself  the  apparently  rigid 
dualisms  holding  over  from  the  mediaeval  structure.  This  unity, 
just  because  it  is  the  manifestation  of  the  reality  realizing  itself 
in  the  institutions  characteristic  of  the  past,  is  negative  to  those 
institutions ;  it  is  the  reality  of  which  they  are  the  phenomena. 
That  is,  these  institutions  have  their  meaning  as  pointing  to  or 
indicating  the  organizing  unity  ;  they  are  the  attempts  to  express 
it.  Succeeding  in  their  attempt  at  expression,  they  are  super- 
seded. They  have  realized  their  purpose,  their  function.  The 
principle  in  which  they  have  summed  themselves  up,  in  which 
they  have  executed  themselves,  has  the  floor ;  it  has  command 
of  the  scene  of  action.  When  that  which  is  whole  is  come, 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  Now  this  principle 
of  a  single,  comprehensive,  and  organizing  unity  being  histori- 
cally negative  to  its  concrete  conditions,  to  former  institutions, 
is  easily  conceived  as  negative  to  all  embodiment.  While,  in 
reality,  we  are  conscious  of  this  organizing  principle  only  be- 
cause it  is  getting  concrete  manifestation,  only  because,  indeed, 
it  has  secured  such  embodiment  as  to  appear  as  the  directing 
principle  or  method  of  life,  the  first  realization  of  the  principle 
is  negative  ;  we  become  conscious,  in  the  light  of  this  organizing 
unity,  of  its  non-being,  of  its  still  partial  embodiment,  of  the 
resistances  which  it  still  has  to  overcome  —  this  is,  of  its  divided 
character.  Translate  this  negation,  which  is  a  phase  in  every 
individualized  movement,  into  a  hard  and  fast  thing,  and  you 
get  an  ideal  set  over  against  the  actual  (and  the  possible)  expe- 
rience as  such.  So  it  was  with  Green  :  only  because  the  single 
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organizing  unity  had  got  expression  for  itself  could  he  conceive 
it  at  all;  only  because  it  had  emerged  so  thoroughly  as  the 
reality  of  all  experience  could  he  contrast  it,  as  he  did,  with  the 
particular  experiences  of  which  it  was  the  meaning.  Only 
because  the  institutions  of  life  had  through  centuries  of  concep- 
tion finally  given  birth  to  this  idea  as  their  own  idea  and  reality, 
could  Green  use  this  idea  to  condemn  those  institutions.  Such 
is  the  irony  of  all  history  ;  it  so  thoroughly  realizes  and  embodies 
ideas  that  these  very  ideas  are  turned  against  it  as  its  own 
condemnation.  But  the  life  which  is  going  on  in  history,  instead 
of  accusing  its  children  of  their  ungratefulness,  makes  use  of 
the  very  ideas  by  which  it  is  condemned  to  secure  still  wider 
revelation  of  its  own  meaning. 

JOHN  DEWEY. 


THOUGHT  BEFORE  LANGUAGE:  A  DEAF-MUTE'S 
RECOLLECTIONS. 

ON  page  266  of  the  first  volume  of  my  work,  The  Principles 
of  Psychology,  I  quoted  an  account  of  a  certain  deaf-mute's 
thoughts  before  he  had  the  use  of  any  signs  for  verbal  lan- 
guage. The  deaf-mute  in  question  is  Mr.  Melville  Ballard,  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Washington ;  and  his 
narrative  shows  him  to  have  had  a  very  extensive  command  of 
abstract,  even  of  metaphysical  conceptions,  when  as  yet  his 
only  language  was  pantomime  confined  to  practical  home  affairs. 
Professor  von  Gizycki  of  Berlin,  whose  nominalistic  preposses- 
sions were  apparently  startled  by  Mr.  Ballard's  account,  wrote 
to  me  to  ask  if  I  had  made  sure  of  his  being  trustworthy. 
This  led  me  to  make  inquiry  amongst  those  who  knew  Mr. 
Ballard  intimately,  and  the  result  was  to  show  that  they  all 
regarded  him  as  an  exceptionally  good  witness.1  Mr.  Fay 

1  Professor  Samuel  Porter  (who  first  published  Mr.  Ballard's  statement  in  the 
Princeton  Review  for  January,  1881)  says :  "  I  regard  him  as  a  person  quite  remarkable 
for  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  his  recollection  of  matters  of  fact,  especially  such  as 
have  occurred  under  his  own  observation  or  in  his  own  experience,  and  as  scrupu- 
lously honest  and  truthful.  Indeed  his  traits  of  character,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  are  such  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  case  in  which  testimony  of  the  kind  in 
question  could  be  less  open  to  suspicion  and  objection."  —  Mr.  Edward  Allen  Fay 
writes  :  "  Mr.  Ballard  is  an  exceptionally  conscientious  person  in  making  statements. 
There  is  nobody  whose  testimony  with  respect  to  any  facts  of  which  he  might  have 
knowledge  I  should  more  readily  accept  than  his.  I  place  implicit  confidence  in  his 
honesty  as  a  witness.  Is  it  possible  that  he  is  himself  deceived,  and  that,  as  Prof, 
v.  G.  suggests,  he  « verlegt  sein  jetziges  gebildetes  Denken  in  die  Seele  jenes 
Kindes  zuriick  ? '  I  suppose  it  is  possible,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  probable. 
His  recollection  of  those  early  years  is  so  distinct,  he  recalls  so  vividly  other  circum- 
stances which  are  directly  associated  with  the  train  of  thought  described,  and  about 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake,  that  I  am  compelled  to  accept  his  statement  as 
'  unconditionally  trustworthy.' "  —  Mr.  J.  C.  Gordon  says :  "  Mr.  B.  is  peculiarly 
qualified  to  relate  incidents  interesting  to  him  in  the  order  in  which  they  originally 
occurred,  and  with  extreme  accuracy.  His  perceptions  are  acute,  and  his  power  of 
recollection  of  facts  within  the  range  of  his  experience  I  consider  quite  extraordi- 
nary. He  is  not  a  great  student  of  books,  and  probably  has  no  idea  of  the  bearing: 
of  his  statements  on  metaphysical  speculations." 
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(the  gist  of  whose  statement  about  Mr.  Ballard  I  print  below) 
was  kind  enough  to  refer  me  to  another  printed  account  of  a 
deaf-mute's  cosmological  ideas  before  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  this  led  me  to  correspond  with  its  author,  Mr. 
Theophilus  H.  d'Estrella,  instructor  in  drawing  (I  understand) 
at  the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Blind.  The  final  result  is  that  I  have  Mr.  d'Estrella's  permis- 
sion to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW 
a  new  document  which,  whilst  it  fully  tends  to  corroborate  Mr. 
Ballard's  narrative,  is  much  more  interesting  by  its  intrinsic 
content.1 

The  printed  account  just  referred  to  appeared  in  the  Weekly 
News  (a  paper  published  at  the  Institution  at  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, and  printed  by  the  pupils)  for  April  27,  1889.  Although 
expressed  in  the  third  person,  Mr.  d'Estrella  informs  me  that  it 
was  prepared  by  himself.  I  give  it  here  as  it  stands,  in  the 
form  of  a  note  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Hutton  on  the  notions 
of  deaf-mutes  before  instruction  : 

This  interesting  extract  reminds  Mr.  d'Estrella  of  his  similar  notions. 
Nothing  stimulated  his  curiosity  like  the  moon.  He  was  afraid  of  the  moon, 
but  he  always  loved  to  watch  her.  He  noticed  the  shadowy  face  in  the  full 

1  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  Superintendent  of  the  Institution,  writes  to  me  of  Mr. 
d'Estrella  that  "  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  intellectual  honesty.  He 
was  the  first  pupil  that  ever  entered  this  Institution,  and  when  I  took  charge  of  the 
school  in  1865  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old.  It  was  at  that  time  that  I  became 
specially  interested  in  his  account  of  his  explanations  of  the  various  physical  phe- 
nomena as  they  presented  themselves  to  his  untutored  mind.  At  that  time  I  wrote 
out  many  pages  of  his  story,  but  this  account,  with  a  good  deal  of  other  material, 
was  destroyed  in  our  great  fire  of  1875.  -^  verv  °ften  occurs  that  deaf-mutes  are  not 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  concepts  obtained  before  and  after  education.  By 
the  time  they  have  obtained  education  enough  to  express  themselves  clearly,  the 
memory  of  things  happening  before  education  has  become  dim  and  untrustworthy; 
but  Mr.  d'Estrella  was,  and  is,  unusually  bright  and  of  a  very  inquiring  turn  of  mind, 
-so  that  before  coming  to  school  he  endeavored  to  explain  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
.reason  of  many  things,  and  it  is  quite  surprising  how  similar  his  explanations  were  to 
the  explanations  which  are  found  in  the  childhood  of  many  races.  Mr.  d'Estrella  is 
imaginative,  but  quite  as  much  so  before  education  as  since,  and  the  early  age  at 
which  he  gave  me  the  account  of  himself  forbids  the  notion  that  he  could  have  been 
influenced  by  mythologies,  and  the  nearness  of  time,  taken  with  his  honesty,  is  suffi- 
cient assurance  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement.  You  may  trust  Mr.  d'Estrella 
perfectly  for  any  statement  he  may  make." 
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moon.  Then  he  supposed  that  she  was  a  living  being.  So  he  tried  to  prove 
whether  the  moon  was  alive  or  not.  It  was  accordingly  done  in  four  differ- 
ent ways.  First,  he  shook  his  head  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  moon.  She  appeared  to  follow  the  motions  of  his  head,  now  rising 
and  then  lowering,  turning  forward  and  backward.  He  also  thought  that  the 
lights  were  alive  too,  because  he  repeated  similar  experiments.  Secondly, 
while  walking  out,  he  watched  if  the  moon  would  follow  him.  The  orb 
seemed  to  follow  him  everywhere.  Thirdly,  he  wondered  why  the  moon 
appeared  regularly.  So  he  thought  that  she  must  have  come  out  to  see  him 
alone.  Then  he  talked  to  her  in  gestures,  and  fancied  that  he  saw  her  smile 
or  frown.  Fourthly,  he  found  out  that  he  had  been  whipped  oftener  when 
the  moon  was  visible.  It  was  as  though  she  were  watching  him  and  telling 
his  guardian  (he  being  an  orphan  boy)  all  about  his  bad  capers.  He  often 
asked  himself  who  she  could  be.  At  last  he  became  sure  that  she  was  his 
mother,  because,  while  his  mother  lived,  he  had  never  seen  the  moon.  After- 
wards, every  now  and  then,  he  saw  the  moon  and  behaved  well  towards  his 
friends.  The  little  boy  had  some  other  notions.  He  believed  that  the  earth 
was  flat  and  the  sun  was  a  ball  of  fire.  At  first  he  thought  that  there  were 
many  suns,  one  for  each  day.  He  could  not  make  out  how  they  could  rise 
and  set.  One  night  he  happened  to  see  some  boys  throwing  and  catching 
burning  oil-soaked  balls  of  yarn.  He  turned  his  mind  to  the  sun,  and 
thought  that  it  must  have  been  thrown  up  and  caught  just  the  same  —  but  by 
what  force?  So  he  supposed  that  there  was  a  great  and  strong  man,  some- 
how hiding  himself  behind  the  hills  (San  Francisco  being  a  hilly  city).  The 
sun  was  his  ball  of  fire  as  a  toy,  and  he  amused  himself  in  throwing  it  very 
high  in  the  sky  every  morning  aud  catching  it  every  evening. 

After  he  began  to  convince  himself  about  the  possible  existence  of  such 
a  mighty  god,  he  went  on  with  his  speculations.  He  supposed  that  the  god 
lit  the  stars  for  his  own  use  as  we  do  the  gas-lights  in  the  street.  When 
there  was  wind,  he  supposed  that  it  was  the  indication  of  his  passions.  A 
cold  gale  bespoke  his  anger,  and  a  cool  breeze  his  happy  temper.  Why? 
Because  he  had  sometimes  felt  the  breath  bursting  out  from  the  mouth  of 
angry  people  in  the  act  of  quarrelling  or  scolding.  When  there  were  clouds, 
he  supposed  that  they  came  from  the  big  pipe  of  the  god.  Why?  Because 
he  had  often  seen,  with  childish  wonder,  how  the  smoke  curled  from  lighted 
pipes  or  cigars.  He  was  often  awed  by  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  floating 
clouds.  What  strong  lungs  the  god  had!  When  there  was  a  fog,  the  boy 
supposed  that  it  was  his  breath  in  the  cold  morning.  Why  ?  Because  he 
had  often  seen  his  own  breath  in  such  weather.  When  there  was  rain,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  the  god  took  in  much  water,  and  spewed  it  from  his  big 
mouth  in  the  form  of  a  shower.  Why?  Because  he  had  several  times 
watched  how  cleverly  the  heathen  Chinese  spewed  the  water  from  his  mouth 
over  the  washed  clothes.  The  boy  did  not  suppose  that  the  people  grew. 
He  seldom  saw  a  baby,  but  when  he  did,  he  hated  it,  and  thought  it  a  horrid- 
looking  thing.  He  had  contempt  for  girls.  He  was  never  bad  on  Sundays. 
In  fair  weather  he  would  always  go  to  church  and  Sunday-school.  Why? 
Because  he  fancied  that  the  moon  wanted  him  to  go,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  Catholic  church  with  his  mother.  He  was  in  rags 
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sometimes,  but  the  church-people  and  Sunday-school  children  were  generally 
kind  to  the  homeless  little  boy.  He  had  some  faint  idea  of  death.  He  saw 
a  dead  baby  in  a  little  coffin.  He  was  told  that  it  could  not  eat,  drink,  or 
speak,  and  so  it  would  go  into  the  ground  and  never,  never  come  back  home. 
Again,  he  was  told  that  he  would  get  sick  and  go  down  into  the  ground. 
He  got  angry.  He  said  that  he  would  go  up  to  the  sky  where  his  moon- 
mother  wanted  him. 

Mr.  d'Estrella's  autobiographic  letter  to  me  runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  history  of  my  parents  is  a  very  little  known.  I  never  saw  my  father. 
He  was  a  French-Swiss.  My  mother  —  a  native  of  Mexico  —  died  when  I 
was  five  years  old.  Then  I  had  no  other  living  relative  known  to  me.  It  is 
about  seven  years  ago  when  I  first  learned  that  I  had  one  aunt  and  two  cousins 
yet  living.  I  am  now  forty  years  old. 

I  was  born  quite  deaf.  However,  I  have  been  able  to  hear  a  little  in  the 
left  ear  only.  About  eight  years  ago  my  ears  were  examined,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  external  ear  and  the  drum  as  well  as  the  nerves  going  to  the  brain 
were  perfect,  but  the  trouble  was  the  inner  ear  or  the  mechanism  of  the  inter- 
nal ear.  Suppose,  if  I  were  not  born  deaf,  it  must  then  be  that  I  became  deaf 
somehow  in  my  infancy.  My  two  friends  who  saw  me  in  my  infancy  said  that 
I  was  not  born  deaf.  They  remembered  that  everybody  would  speak  to  me, 
and  I  should  immediately  turn  towards  them.  The  doctors  attributed  my 
deafness  to  a  fall  or  fright.  I  cannot  see  that  either  the  fall  or  the  fright  had 
anything  to  do  with  my  deafness.  It  is  said  that  those  who  are  born  deaf 
never  hear  in  their  dreams.  I  am  strongly  subjected  to  dreams,  but  I  never 
heard  any  sound  in  my  dreams  until  once  in  1880.  Since  then  I  had  not 
heard  again  till  1890.  Later,  since,  I  have  heard  three  times  —  making  up 
five  times  in  all  my  life  hitherto.  However  I  do  not  believe  that  fact,  because 
I  know  that  a  good  many  deaf  mutes  who  lost  their  hearing  at  five  or  six 
years  have  never  heard  in  their  dreams. 

The  first  recollection  is  that  I  cried.  I  think  I  was  four  years  old  then. 
One  morning  my  mother  left  me  alone  for  the  first  time  in  a  room  and  locked 
the  door.  I  was  afraid  because  I  had  never  remained  alone  in  a  closed  room. 
So  I  cried.  She  came  back  in  soon  and  ran  laughing  to  me.  She  comforted 
and  caressed  me  with  kisses  of  love.  This  only  is  all  what  I  can  think  instinc- 
tively of  a  mother's  love.  Probably  the  next  recollection  is  one  of  the  few 
I  have  cherished  through  years  of  memory.  I  remember  it  as  though  this 
had  occurred  yesterday.  While  walking  one  sunny  Sunday  morning  v/ith  my 
mother  to  a  Catholic  convent,  it  took  me  by  surprise  when  I  heard  the  bell 
tolling.  Rapture  seized  me  at  once.  I  cried  joyfully.  Then  I  felt  a  dreamy, 
wandering  sensation  amid  the  bustle  of  the  people.  Even  after  the  good  bell 
ceased  tolling,  the  vibrations  continued  ringing  in  my  over-excited  brain  for 
awhile.  Often  do  I  think  of. this  undying  recollection —  sometimes  with 
awe,  sometimes  with  delight.  When  I  think  of  it,  I  feel  as  though  I  were 
actually  hearing  the  bell  toll  —  toll  slowly  and  sweetly.  Even,  while  writing 
this  part,  I  feel  apparently  paralyzed  in  my  senses  as  if  my  soul  were  giving 
way  to  the  mesmeric  spell  of  the  very  recollection. 
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I  have  several  other  early  recollections,  more  or  less  perfect.  I  remem- 
ber that  I  saw  a  priest  burning  a  number  of  Bibles ;  that  I  attended  a  Catho- 
lic spelling-school  (I  often  wonder  if  I  learned  to  say  'papa'  there.  I  can 
say  '  papa '  as  plainly  as  any  one  can  —  this  is  the  only  word  I  have  ever 
lisped)  ;  that  I  saw  much  excitement  in  moving  the  furnitures  and  other 
household  articles  in  a  hurried  and  confused  manner,  because  there  was  an 
earthquake  (which  I  afterwards  learned  in  the  Annals  of  S.  F.  — I  was  born 
in  S.  F.)  ;  that  I  saw  a  great  red  comet ;  that  my  mother  told  me  that  we  all 
should  be  knocked  down  if  the  comet  struck  the  ground ;  that  I  watched  the 
comet  every  night  until  it  disappeared ;  that  I  saw  a  man  lassoing  another, 
both  on  horseback  at  full  speed  through  the  street ;  that  I  saw  two  fires  near 
my  home ;  that  my  mother  took  me  to  church  on  Sundays  and  on  other  days 
oftener  early  in  the  morning.  If  I  was  restless  during  the  service,  she  would 
give  me  something  to  eat.  (Although  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  yet  now  and 
then  I  go  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  enjoy  my  meditation  mainly  to  keep 
the  memory  of  my  mother.)  While  my  mother  was  alive,  I  did  not  know  that 
I  was  deaf.  I  did  not  see  the  sun  and  stars  figuratively.  I  remember  that  I 
had  never  observed  the  moon  but  once  with  a  sort  of  wonder,  —  the  rcoon 
was  new.  I  seldom  went  out  by  myself  and  played  with  the  children.  I  was 
then  passively  quiet  and  good,  almost  an  intellectual  blank. 

I  know  almost  nothing  about  my  mother's  death.  While  she  was  sick, 
she  gave  me  some  marmalade  and  kissed  me,  for  the  last  time.  I  was  then 
put  away.  I  do  not  remember  if  I  saw  her  corpse  or  attended  her  funeral, 
nor  how  I  felt  about  her  death.  Only  that  my  friends  said  that  she  had 
gone  to  the  sky  to  rest. 

What  then  became  of  me  after  my  mother's  death  ?  I  remember  at  best 
that  I  was  taken  to  the  house  of  my  god-mother.  Since  she  was  my  mother's 
best  friend,  I  did  not  miss  my  mother  consciously  at  all.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, a  French  consul  (I  believe,  my  father's  brother)  took  me  to  the  house 
of  a  Mexican  woman  and  left  me  there,  with  a  box  of  Noah's  animals,  in  her 
charge.  I  did  not  feel  homesick.  She  continued  as  my  guardian  until  I  was 
taken  to  school  (I  was  the  first  pupil,  then,  in  the  California  institution) . 
I  remained  about  four  years  with  her.  She,  I  learned  when  in  school,  was 
my  mother's  bitter  enemy  out  of  jealousy  in  love  affairs. 

Hitherto  till  this  time  I  had  but  a  little,  if  ever  possible,  of  instinctive  lan- 
guage. I  could  hardly  make  intelligible  signs ;  but  my  mother  might  under- 
stand my  gestures,  that  is,  such  as  were  moved  by  feelings  for  what  I  should 
either  wish  or  deny.  For  example,  the  idea  of  food  was  aroused  in  my  mind 
by  the  feeling  of  hunger.  This  simply  constitutes  the  Logic  of  Feeling ; 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  different  from  the  Logic  of  Signs.  I  could  neither 
think  nor  reason  at  all,  yet  I  could  recognize  the  persons  either  with  delight 
or  with  dislike.  Still,  nearly  all  the  human  emotions  were  absent,  and  even 
the  faculty  of  conscience  was  wanting.  Everything  seemed  to  appear  blank 
around  me  except  the  momentary  pleasures  of  perception.  What  happened 
at  home  had  not  come  back  within  my  memory  until  I  went  to  school.  The 
state  of  my  mental  isolation,  I  believe,  is  wholly  due  to  my  confinement  at 
home.  I  was  then  five  years  old,  though. 

But  no  sooner  had  I  been  left  in  charge  of  my  guardian  than  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  good  and  evil  was  opened  to  me  slowly  but  surely.  As  Minerva  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  was  said  to  have  leaped  forth  out  of  the  brain  of  her 
father  Jupiter,  full  grown  and  full  armed  for  the  business  of  life,  so  was  my 
new  life  formed  apparently  mature  and  complete.  The  unwomanly  treatment 
of  my  guardian  was,  in  truth,  the  direct  cause  of  the  evolution  of  my  instinc- 
tive —  or  better  speaking  —  latent  feelings  for  the  higher.  Not  only  could  I 
think  in  pictures,  but  almost  spontaneously  I  was  also  able  to  learn  how  to 
think  and  reason.  Thinking  in  pictures  or  images  is  prevalent  among  most 
of  the  congenitally  deaf  children  at  different  degrees  in  proportion  to  the 
different  powers  of  perception.  That  faculty  predominates  in  this  class,  and 
consequently  compensates  for  the  loss  of  hearing,  no  matter  even  if  they  do 
not  think  at  all.  I  learned  to  know  that  there  was  a  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  to  understand  that  there  was  a  relation  between  cause  and 
effect.  This  proves  that  my  conscience  must  have  been  in  the  act  of  develop- 
ing. My  mental  condition  was  favorably  elaborated  and  properly  reduced  to 
the  Logic  of  Signs. 

How  were  the  essential  signs  acquired?  My  mother  must  have  known  my 
wants  beforehand,  without  any  forced  attempt  on  my  part.  But  my  guardian 
was  a  stranger  to  me,  and  could  not  understand  my  desires.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  she  or  I  would  seek  something  rational  or  conventional  to  make  us 
understand  each  other.  So  we  made  signs,  one  after  another.  Imitation 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  sign  language.  We  traced  as  intelligibly  as 
possible  the  shapes  and  peculiarities  of  the  objects  arid  the  actions  of  the 
bodily  movements.  The  language  thus  acquired  was  greatly  augmented  by 
the  expression  and  play  of  the  features  to  emphasize  the  meanings  of  the 
signs.  She  soon  made  herself  a  good  sign-maker.  The  Mexicans,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  the  Romance  races,  are  expert  in  pantomimic  gestures  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  using  while  speaking  to  one  another.  How  natural 
all  the  imitative  signs  are  !  When  I  came  to  school,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  true  deaf  and  dumb  language  of  signs  —  the  conventional 
language.  The  sign  language  is  the  universal  one.  (I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  I  am  about  the  best  sign-maker  in  this  institution.  This  must  be 
attributed  to  the  early  training  of  the  mind  during  my  ante-speech  days.) 

My  guardian  let  me  go  about  in  the  rear  yard.  There  I  learned  to  love 
hens,  ducks,  turkeys,  parrots,  canary-birds,  dogs,  cats.  Quite  a  bustle  of 
life.  A  novelty  of  observation. 

The  woman  often  went  out  shopping.  I  sometimes  accompanied  her.  As 
I  had  learned  to  remember  the  places  she  frequented  —  within  a  radius  of  two 
or  three  blocks  —  she  sent  me  to  the  grocery  to  get  something,  such  as  bread, 
milk,  potatoes,  etc.  I  enjoyed  it,  because  she  would  not  let  me  go  otherwise. 
While  out  on  errand,  I  now  and  then  might  make  acquaintances  with  boys 
and  play  with  them  for  a  little  time.  One  morning  I  was  carrying  a  pitcher 
of  milk.  A  boy  accidentally  broke  it  and  let  the  milk  spill.  I  cried  and  went 
home  with  the  broken  vessel.  I  told  the  woman  honestly  about  it.  She 
would  not  listen,  but  she  got  angry  and  whipped  me.  I  believe  that  this  was 
the  first  whipping  I  had  ever  got  from  any  person.  Because  I  thought  that 
it  was  not  good,  my  blood  rose  in  protest.  She  whipped  me  harder,  and  I 
yielded  reluctantly. 
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I  now  began  to  notice  the  gambols  of  the  boys  out  on  streets.  So  new 
and  keen  was  my  instinct  for  sport  that  I  envied  their  play.  Then  I  slipped 
stealthily  out  of  the  yard  to  the  gate  and  looked  at  their  pranks  with  delight. 
At  last  I  went  out  to  play.  The  woman  caught  and  whipped  me.  I  played 
again.  She  whipped  me  again.  Well,  I  then  began  to  think  why.  I  thought 
and  thought.  She  could  not  make  me  understand  that  I  was  a  bad  boy. 
Playing  seemed  to  be  good.  I  soon  learned  to  hate  her.  If  she  had  scolded 
me  gently  and  gave  me  decently  to  understand  her  command,  it  might  have 
been  all  right.  But  it  was  too  late.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  have 
my  own  way,  regardless  of  consequences.  I  did  not  want  to  be  whipped  so 
often.  I  all  at  once  hated  whipping.  It  would  make  me  anything  but  good. 
I  played  out  whenever  I  liked.  She  whipped  me  nearly  every  time.  It  did 
me  no  good.  It  hardened  my  body  as  well  as  my  heart.  She  desired  some 
other  way  of  punishment  by  taking  off  my  hat.  It  failed.  She  then  took 
off  my  shoes.  It  met  the  same  fate.  She  took  off  my  jacket.  I  still  played 
only  with  pants  and  a  shirt  on.  It  availed  nothing.  I  had  already  deter- 
mined that  she  would  be  revenged.  She  found  it  useless  to  break  down  my 
obstinacy.  Now  and  then  she  would  whip  me  very  long  and  hard  when  I 
was  out  too  long.  I  saw  it  rationally,  but  I  delighted  in  following  the  boys 
on  the  alert  far  from  home  —  say,  ten  blocks.  One  day  I  was  playing  with 
two  larger  boys.  There  was  a  large  miry  pond  across  the  alley.  We  wanted 
to  cross  it.  They  succeeded,  but  I  was  unfortunate.  While  I  was  walking 
along  the  picket  fence,  one  of  the  pickets  gave  way  and  I  lost  my  balance, 
falling  flat  into  the  mire.  I,  from  head  to  foot,  was  covered  with  the  mud. 
I  waddled  and  cried  until  I  got  out  of  the  pond.  By  chance,  my  guardian, 
who  had  made  a  call,  saw  and  took  me.  It  was  quite  a  far  way  off.  The 
children  out  at  recess  stared  at  me  and  laughed  ' wickedly'  like  the  imps. 
What  a  funny  picture  it  must  be  !  As  soon  as  we  got  home,  she  made  me 
strip  off  my  clothes  and  wash  them.  I  was  then  completely  naked  —  still 
worse,  I  was  made  to  do  the  washing  out  in  the  yard.  It  meant  punishment. 
Several  of  the  boys  peeped  over  the  yard  and  made  faces  at  me.  I  rebelled, 
but  the  woman  was  the  more  determined,  and  the  boys  were  the  most 
delighted.  I  had  to  remain  so  in  this  uncomfortable  place  for  hours  until  the 
clothes  got  dry  enough. 

A  good  many  of  the  neighbors  knew  from  the  hearsay  of  the  children  and 
by  hearing  my  cries  that  I  must  have  been  cruelly  treated.  They  were  kind 
to  me,  and  would  let  me  come  in  and  have  something  nice  to  eat.  Several 
of  them  dared  to  see  the  bad  woman,  and  tell  her  not  to  be  so  hard  on  me. 
But  she  had  her  own  way. 

Her  new  husband  was  an  American  captain  and  owned  some  barges.  The 
woman  sometimes  took  me  with  her  to  his  office  at  the  wharf  where  she 
usually  got  meat.  Afterwards  she  sent  me  alone  to  the  wharf  and  bring 
the  meat.  What  a  long  journey  it  would  take  for  a  small  boy  to  cross  a 
dozen  of  blocks  —  alone!  However,  what  a  splendid  tramp  it  was!  How 
much  I  loved  to  go  to  the  bay  !  The  sea  was  a  wonder  to  me  —  nay,  a  won- 
der of  wonders,  since  even  a  boat  was  a  marvel.  What  a  variety  of  life  along 
the  wharves !  Such  a  life  with  such  a  variety  awakened  in  me  a  vague  feeling 
of  mystery —  sadness  (?)  — loneliness  (?).  At  my  request,  the  woman  would 
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let  me  go  to  the  wharf  early  in  the  morning  to  get  the  meat.  As  soon  as  I 
brought  it  home,  I  made  haste  to  the  bay,  and  spent  many  long  hours  to  view 
the  cosmopolitan  sights.  I  made  acquaintance  with  the  rough -looking  though 
good-natured  sailors.  They  taught  me  many  good  and  bad  ways.  I  was 
quick  to  see  and  understand.  I  learned  from  them  how  to  draw  a  picture  of 
a  ship.  I  made  very  good  pictures,  indeed,  for  a  boy  of  my  age.  I  some- 
times doubt  if  I  can  draw  a  ship  with  her  details  so  good  now  as  I  did  that 
time,  because  I  used  to  notice  all  the  parts  of  the  whole  ship.  (I  am  now 
an  amateur  artist  and  photographer.  I  teach  drawing  at  school.) 

I  loved  money.  I  liked  best  to  have  dimes  and  half-dimes.  The  love  of 
money  led  me  to  steal  some  little  money.  I  was  an  adept  in  theft.  I  could 
steal  some  small  thing  easily,  most  without  being  detected.  Yet  my  friends  or 
some  other  person  knew  from  hearing  my  steps  that  I  had  taken  something, 
usually  eatables.  But  I  never  confessed  it,  even  by  threats,  nay,  by  ready 
force.  That  habit  was  mainly  owing  to  the  condition  of  hunger ;  this  was  an 
excusable  necessity,  I  say.  I  was  often  ill-fed  at  home.  It  meant  punish- 
ment for  staying  away  too  long.  This  stung  me  dearly  towards  stubbornness, 
and  I  became  worse  and  worse.  It  shows  plainly  that^here  is  no  greater 
fallacy  than  i  the  child's  will  must  be  broken ! '  Will  forms  the  production 
of  character.  Without  strength  of  will  there  will  be  no  strength  of  purpose. 

I  began  to  find  a  new  kind  of  pleasure  in  being  out  at  night,  because  I 
could  see  more  vicissitudes  of  evil  amid  the  din  of  dissipation  peculiar  to  the 
early  days  of  California,  then  before  the  sixties.  I  was  as  a  moth  midst  the 
dazzling  lights  of  the  night  revels.  I  became  quite  a  nocturnal  being.  In 
this  way  I  contracted  many  bad  things  during  my  abandoned  youth,  —  a 
period  of  four  years.  The  influence  of  this  evil  has  still  retained  some  fasci- 
nating but  unhealthy  influence  over  my  imagination.  On  this  account  I 
sometimes  ask  myself,  with  a  certain  sense  of  mystery  and  gratitude,  if  I  had 
left  school  twenty  years  ago,  and  gone  somewhere  for  a  living,  what  might 
have  become  of  me?  I  have  been  connected  with  this  school  thirty-one 
years.  My  long,  home-like  stay  prevents  me  from  ever  returning  to  that 
pernicious  life  too  soon. 

More  about  stealing.  Often  did  I  go  out  at  night  with  an  empty  stomach. 
I  had  to  find  something  to  satiate  my  hunger.  Sometimes  I  returned  home 
at  midnight  without  a  morsel,  and  entered  the  kitchen  quietly.  I  took  bread 
or  meat,  or  what  else  I  could  hold,  and  slipped  away.  Sometimes  it  was 
done  at  the  different  houses  of  my  friends.  They  would  be  too  glad  to  give 
me  some  food,  but  I  was  too  proud  or  ashamed  to  beg.  Sometimes  I  took 
a  loaf  of  fresh  bread  off  the  door-steps  where  the  baker  put  it.  Sometimes, 
while  passing  close  to  the  fruit-stand,  I  slipped  one  apple  or  two  into  my 
pockets  or  shirt.  I  had  no  intuitive  conscience  at  all.  There  might  possi- 
bly be  a  mote  of  it  when  I  thought  of  the  moon  (you  have  already  known 
my  cosmology) .  Of  course,  hunger  was  stronger  than  conscience.  Yet  that 
faculty  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  active.  I  shall  say  how  I  was  cured  of 
stealing.  I  frequented  a  meat-shop.  The  good-natured  butcher  let  me  go 
about  at  large.  I  happened  to  see  some  money  in  a  box  under  the  counter 
behind.  I  thought  of  getting  some  little  money  there.  So  I  went  back  and 
crept  slowly  to  the  box  and  took  a  dime.  I  feasted  on  its  worth  of  candy. 
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Fond  of  sweets  I  was.  I  stole  another  dime  in  a  few  days.  I  wanted  more 
money,  so  I  stole  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  My  conscience  worked  up  as  though 
saying  that  it  was  too  much.  I  knew  that  it  cost  two  dimes  and  one  half- 
dime  together.  As  long  as  I  had  it  with  me  I  felt  peculiarly  unhappy.  I 
turned  around  to  see  if  it  was  all  right.  I  spent  all  of  it,  and  saw  how  much 
more  good  time  I  could  have  with  one  of  greater  value.  I  did  not  come  back 
to  the  shop  so  soon  for  the  money.  A  good  while  later  I  stole  the  other 
quarter,  and  so  on  about  weekly  I  took  the  quarters,  piece  after  piece.  That 
never-forgotten  morning  I  wanted  a  quarter.  While  behind  under  the 
counter,  I  was  about  to  put  my  hand  into  the  box.  The  man  opened  it. 
I  was  quite  frightened,  but  remained  still.  I  would  not  leave,  but  I  waited 
and  slipped  my  hand  into  the  box.  So  nervous  was  I  that  I  took  whatever 
piece  I  could  touch  first.  I  took  one,  and  thought  from  the  size  of  the  piece 
that  it  was  a  quarter.  I  made  haste  to  the  nearest  grocery-store  and  asked 
for  candy.  I  put  the  money  on  the  counter.  It  was  gold!  —  ten  dollars!! 
I  felt  as  though  I  were  a  fish  out  of  the  water,  with  my  eyes  shooting  out. 
At  once  I  took  it  back  and  ran  out.  I  could  see  nothing  but  gold  every- 
where. My  heart  beat.  Did  I  know  that  I  was  guilty?  If  so,  how  could  I 
know?  Simply  by  seeing  that  I  had  stolen  too  much.  Although  I  did  not 
know  the  relative  value  of  gold,  yet  I  knew  that  gold  cost  more  than  silver. 
Because  it  was  heavy,  bright,  and  could  be  had  only  by  the  rich.  I  felt  that 
it  was  too  much  for  me.  I  never  saw  gold  among  the  poorer  people,  and 
always  noticed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  more  respectable  ones.  How  could  I 
get  rid  of  the  gold  ?  I  ran  and  ran  with  the  gold  tight  in  my  hand  until 
I  returned  to  the  senses.  Then  I  went  to  the  confectionery  and  bought 
much  candy,  regardless  of  the  consequences  about  the  change.  The  man 
looked  surprised,  but  yet,  knowing  that  I  was  deaf,  he  might  not  suspect  any- 
thing ill  with  me.  He  gave  me  the  change  all  in  silver,  many  halves.  I  was 
quite  bewildered,  but  I  tried  well  to  be  still.  The  silver  was  now  too  heavy 
for  me  to  carry  along  as  easily.  The  conscience  came,  saw,  and  conquered. 
I  went  some  way  with  caution,  and  hid  all  the  money  under  a  saloon.  I  felt 
free.  I  thought  of  going  to  the  minstrels  in  the  evening.  When  the  time 
came  I  went  back  for  the  money.  I  found  it  all  gone.  I  was  momentarily  dis- 
appointed, but  in  fact  I  felt  happier  than  sorry  for  conscience's  sake.  Strange 
to  say,  anybody,  even  the  butcher,  never  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  had 
been  suspected  of  the  theft.  Still  more  strange,  I  have  never  stolen  money 
again.  Besides,  I  did  not  steal  as  many  other  things,  particularly  food,  as  I 
used  to.  My  conscience  must  have  become  keen  enough.  It  began  de- 
veloping more  and  more,  mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  moon.  (Then 
the  moon  was  full,  when  I  found  the  money  gone.)  Therefore  my  cosmo- 
logical  speculations  came  out,  as  those  already  given  in  the  Annals. 

Let  me  add  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ocean.  One  day  I  went  with  some  boys 
to  the  ocean.  They  went  bathing.  I  first  went  into  the  ocean,  not  knowing 
how  it  tasted  and  how  strong  the  waves  rolled.  So  I  was  knocked  around, 
with  my  eyes  and  mouth  open.  I  came  near  being  drowned.  I  could  not 
swim.  I  went  to  the  bottom  and  instinctively  crawled  up  on  the  sand.  I 
spit  the  salt  water  out  of  my  mouth,  and  wondered  why  the  water  was  so  salty. 
I  thought  that  it  was  the  urine  of  that  mighty  god. 
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I  hated  girls  with  contempt.  I  never  played  with  them.  I  would  not  visit 
my  friends  who  had  girls  at  home.  Why?  Because  from  my  accidental 
observation  I  found  out  the  difference  between  the  girls  and  boys,  —  not  in 
dress,  but  in  sex.  This  led  me  to  despise  female  animals.  When  I  was 
hungry,  I  might  occasionally  go  to  the  women  for  foods,  but  I  could  not  stay 
long  with  them.  While  at  school,  I  retained  this  dislike  three  years  before  I 
could  like  a  girl. 

I  cannot  remember  if  I  ever  knew  that  I  was  deaf.  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  talk,  but  I  never  asked  myself  why,  not  because  I  was  satisfied  with  my 
condition,  but  because  I  was  too  wide  awake  to  think  of  my  own  self.  I  often 
wondered  how  others  could  speak,  particularly  while  they  were  quarrelling. 
I  believed  that  the  people  could  never  grow.  I  had  never  wanted  to  be  a 
man,  because  I  could  do  enough  what  I  liked  to.  I  seldom  saw  a  baby.  I 
hated  it  and  thought  it  a  dirty  thing.  I  have  still  retained  the  dislike  for 
babies.  (I  am  single.) 

This  is  all  what  I  can  say  for  the  present.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  when  he  was 
my  teacher,  used  to  make  me  write  about  what  I  did  before  I  came  to  school. 
It  helped  me  much  thus  to  repeat  the  memory.  Ever  since  my  recollections 
have  been  the  same,  though  the  words  have  changed  now  and  then  to  get 
better  style  and  more  definite  meanings  in  language. 

It  shows  that  I  thought  in  pictures  and  signs  before  I  came  to  school. 
The  pictures  were  not  exact  in  details,  but  were  general.  They  were  momen- 
tary and  fleeting  in  my  mind's  eye.  The  signs  were  not  extensive  but  some- 
what conventional  after  the  Mexican  fashion — not  at  all  like  the  symbols  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  language.  I  used  to  tell  my  friends  about  some  of  my 
cosmology.  Several  of  them  encouraged  me. 

One  always  took  so  much  interest  in  me  that  he  attempted  to  teach  me. 
But  he  knew  almost  nothing,  only  he  could  say  yes  or  no  with  more  or  less 
emphasis  in  gestures,  when  I  said  in  pantomimic  what  I  did  or  what  I  saw,  or 
what  I  thought.  He  was  the  means  of  sending  me  to  school  as  soon  as  he 
learned  that  the  school  started.  He  was  an  Italian.  Some  of  the  signs  I 
used  were  beard  for  man,  breast  for  woman,  moustache  with  spelling  papa 
for  papa,  the  hand  moving  over  the  face  and  one  finger  of  each  hand  meeting 
parallel  (alike,  meaning  that  some  one  looked  like  me)  for  mother,  the  hand 
down  over  the  shoulder  moving  like  a  bell  for  Sunday,  two  hands  open  before 
the  eyes  for  book  or  paper,  one  hand  stretching  sideway  for  going,  the  hand 
moving  backwards  for  coming,  the  hand  moving  slant  for  whipping,  the  fin- 
gers whirling  for  stealing,  the  rubbing  of  the  thumb  and  one  of  the  fingers 
for  money,  two  hands  turned  opposite  for  breaking,  one  finger  stretching  from 
the  eye  for  seeing,  one  finger  stretching  from  the  mouth  for  speaking,  one 
finger  stretching  from  the  forehead  for  understanding,  one  finger  rapping 
lightly  on  the  forehead  for  knowing,  ditto  with  negation  for  not  knowing,  one 
finger  resting  on  the  forehead  with  the  eyes  shut  for  thinking,  one  finger  now 
resting  on  the  forehead  and  then  stretching  with  emphasis  for  understanding, 
etc.,  etc.  The  signs  for  meat,  bread,  milk,  water,  chocolate,  horse,  cow,  were 
as  natural  as  the  Mexicans  make  nowadays.  The  Mexicans  generally  ask 
with  facial  gestures,  'What  do  you  do?'  '  How  do  you  do?'  'What  is  the 
matter?'  'What  is  the  news?'  It  is  natural.  I  could  then  understand 
these  questions. 
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The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  many  of  the  signs  which 
Mr.  d'Estrella  reports  himself  to  have  used  are  regular  conven- 
tional gestures  of  the  deaf-mute  sign  language.  Some  of  these 
may  be  used  habitually  by  the  Mexicans,  others  the  poor  boy 
probably  captured  out  of  the  social  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  way  in  which  needy  creatures  so  generally  find  a  way  to 
the  object  which  can  satisfy  their  want.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  his  cosmological  and  ethical  reflections  were  the 
outbirth  of  his  solitary  thought ;  and  although  he  tried  to  com- 
municate the  cosmology  to  others,  it  is  evident,  since  the  most 
receptive  of  his  friends  could  only  say  'yes'  or  'no'  to  him 
in  return,  that  the  communion  must  have  been  very  incomplete. 
He  surely  had  no  conventional  gestures  for  the  causal  and  logi- 
cal relations  involved  in  his  inductions  about  the  moon,  for 
example.  So  far  as  it  goes,  then,  his  narrative  tends  to  dis- 
countenance the  notion  that  no  abstract  thought  is  possible 
without  words.  Abstract  thought  of  a  decidedly  subtle  kind, 
both  scientific  and  moral,  went  on  here  in  advance  of  the  means 
of  expressing  it  to  others.  To  a  great  extent  it  does  so  in  all 
of  us  to-day,  for  nothing  is  commoner  than  to  have  a  thought, 
and  then  to  seek  for  the  proper  words  in  which  to  clothe  its 
most  important  features.  The  only  way  to  defend  the  doctrine 
of  the  absolute  dependence  of  thought  on  language  is  so  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  this  latter  word  as  to  make  it  cover  every 
possible  sort  of  mental  imagery,  whether  communicable  to 
others  or  not.  Of  course  no  man  can  think  without  some  kind 
of  mind-stuff  to  think  in.  Our  general  meanings  and  abstract 
conceptions  must  always  have  for  their  vehicle  images  more  or 
less  concrete,  and  'fringes'  of  tendency  and  relation  which  we 
feel  between  them.  To  a  solitary  untaught  individual  (could 
such  a  one  exist)  such  unverbalized  images  would  be  rationally 
significant,  and  a  train  of  them  might  be  called  a  monologue. 
But  such  a  monologue  is  not  what  any  one  naturally  means  by 
speech  ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  drop  the  language-doctrine  alto- 
gether than  to  evaporate  its  meaning  into  triviality  like  this. 

Mr.  d'Estrella's  reminiscences  also  help  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  moral  propositions  are  'intuitive'  or  not.     He 
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begins  life  as  a  thief,  with,  as  he  says,  "  no  intuitive  conscience 
at  all,"  and  yet  with  a  knowledge  that  what  he  does  is  an  out- 
ward social  offence,  since  he  must  needs  do  it  secretly.  At  last 
he  is  converted  to  honesty  —  by  what  ?  Not  by  the  teachings 
of  others,  not  by  detection  and  punishment,  but  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  his  own  crimes.  He  steals  so  much  that  the 
burden  becomes  too  heavy  to  bear.  It  sobers  him ;  and  a  suc- 
cess which  would  have  turned  a  non-moral  or  an  immoral  boy 
into  a  confirmed  criminal,  produces  in  him  a  reaction  towards 
honesty.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  common  experience.  A 
youth  tries  dissipation,  or  indulges  himself  in  tyranny  or  mean- 
ness, till  at  last  an  experience  supervenes  which  tastes  too 
strong,  even  for  him,  the  agent.  He  didn't  intend  quite  that ! 
It  casts  a  '  lurid  light '  on  all  the  rest  of  the  performances,  so 
he  cries  'halt'  and  'turns  over  a  new  leaf.'  Now  I  take  it 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  innate  conscience  in  morals,  as  opposed 
to  the  pure  associationist  doctrine  of  nursery-teaching  plus  pru- 
dential calculation,  means  no  more  than  this,  that  bad  deeds 
will  end  by  tasting  bad,  even  to  the  agent  who  does  them  suc- 
cessfully, if  you  let  him  experience  them  concretely  enough, 
with  all  the  circumstances  that  they  comport.  They  will,  in 
short,  beget  an  intrinsic  disgust ;  the  need  of  stealthiness  in 
our  tread,  the  satiety  which  our  orgies  leave,  the  looks  and 
cries  of  our  victims  lingering  obstinately  behind,  spoil  the  fun 
for  us  and  end  by  undermining  it  altogether.  For  the  poor 
deaf  and  dumb  boy  the  fun  of  thieving  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
ill-gotten  gold-piece  saddled  him  with  so  important  a  responsi- 
bility that  even  his  moon-mother  in  the  sky  grew  mixed  up  with 
the  affair. 

Few  documents,  it  seems  to  me,  cast  more  light  on  our  un- 
sophisticated intellectual  and  moral  instincts  than  the  sincere 
and  unpretending  narrative  which  Mr.  d'Estrella  has  allowed 

me  to  print. 

WILLIAM  JAMES. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


PLEASURE-PAIN   AND  SENSATION. 

THE  direction  in  which  the  Psychology  of  our  day  has 
made  its  most  striking  advances  is  that  of  the  develop- 
ment of  psycho-physics.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
complex  and  absorbing  investigations  which  are  undertaken  by 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  relatively  new  science  deal 
with  phenomena  of  Sensation,  and  therefore  we  should  not  be 
unprepared  to  find,  as  we  clearly  do  find,  those  who  become 
absorbed  in  this  and  kindred  studies  emphasizing  the  function 
of  Sensation  and  to  some  extent  exaggerating  its  importance 
in  the  mental  field.  This  tendency  is  often  manifest  in  the 
writings  of  scientific  men  who  are  not  psychologists,  but  who 
deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  neural  anatomy  and  pathology, 
in  which  writings  it  is  common  to  find  casual  statements  which 
imply  a  classification  of  Pain  with  Sensation,  although  one  finds 
no  similar  classification  of  Pleasure. 

Incidental  statements  like  those  just  referred  to  are  difficult 
to  treat  seriously,  and  psychologists  owe  acknowledgment  to 
Dr.  Herbert  Nichols  for  having  brought  into  the  field  of  argu- 
ment, in  clear  form,  the  theory  that  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  Sen- 
sations, as  he  has  done  in  the  articles  published  in  the  July  and 
September  numbers  of  this  REVIEW.  I  wish  here  to  make  a 
statement  as  concise  as  possible  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  this  view  and  to  show  the  grounds  upon  which  I  base 
my  conclusion  that  the  position  is  untenable. 

I. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  arguments  presented  in  favor  of  the 
hypothesis  that  Pleasures  and  Pains  are  to  be  classified  with 
Sensations. 

i.  It  is  held  that  Pain  is  just  as  distinct,  just  as  'disparate,' 
as  any  of  those  mental  states  which  we  all  agree  to  call  sensa- 
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tions.  This  fact,  if  granted,  is  of  course  suggestive  of  the 
position  maintained,  but  that  it  furnishes  an  argument  of  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive  force  is  apparent  when  one  notes,  first, 
that  it  is  not  claimed  to  relate  to  pleasure  at  all,  but  only  to 
pain,  and  furthermore,  that  it  can  be  asserted  of  only  a  very 
limited  proportion  of  our  pains.1 

I  think  it  will  be  granted  that  the  great  mass  of  our  pains  are 
not  of  this  distinct  and  'disparate'  nature:  'floating  pains,' 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  certainly  not  distinct.2  What 
is  more,  those  which  are  markedly  'disparate'  are  in  my  obser- 
vation, not  pains  pure  and  simple.  There  is  always  a  something 
else  than  the  pain  by  which  we  are  likely  to  describe  it.  It  is  a 
cutting  pain  or  a  pricking  pain  or  a  crushing  pain.  One  can 
always  discern  some  differential  where  the  pain  is  distinct, 
although  the  pain  itself  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  in  all 
cases. 

But  even  granting  to  pains  this  occasional '  disparateness '  — 
this  distinctness  which  enables  them  at  times  to  usurp  con- 
sciousness,—  this  fact  seems  to  argue  little  for  a  sensational 
classification  ;  for  there  are  other  states  which  appear  to  me  to 
be  equally  distinct  and  which  in  moments  of  intensity  equally 
usurp  sway  over  the  whole  mental  field,  which,  however,  we 

1  Wundt,  in  a  late  study  (Phil.  Stud.,  Bd.  VI.,  Hft.  III.,  p.  359),  states  the  relation  thus : 
"  Ein  Unterschied  freilich  bleibt  zvvischen  Gefuhl  und  Empfindung,  der  auf  wesent- 
lich  andere  Bedingungen  des  ersteren  hinweist.      Die   Empfindung  ist  nicht   nur 
selbst  ein  einfaches,  unzerlegbares  Element  unseres  Bewusstseins,  sondern  auch  ihre 
Entstehungsbedingungen  sind  relativ  einfache,    beruhend  auf  bestimmten  psycho- 
physischen  Organisationsverhaltnissen,  die  bei  den  verschiedenen  Empfindungen  als 
wesentlich  iibereinstimmende  erscheinen.     Ganz  anders  das  Gefuhl.     Von  dem  sinn- 
lichen  Gefuhl  an,  welches  unter  ahnlich  einfachen  Bedingungen  zu  stehen  scheint  wie 
die  Empfindung,  bis  zu  den  hoheren  intellectuellen  Gefuhlen  bietet  sich  hier  eine 
Stufenreihe  hochst  mannigfaltiger  und  immer  verwickelter  sich  gestaltender  psycho- 
logischer  Entstehungsbedingungen." 

2  It  cannot  be  granted,  as  Dr.  Nichols  puts  it  (op.  cit.,  p.  405),  that  we  are  unable 
to  attach  a  floating  pain  "  to  some  other  sensation  as  a  quale  " :  for  the  very  fact 
that  these  pains  appear  to  shift  is  evidence  that  they  are  connected  with  other  psychic 
elements,  which,  however,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  discriminate.     Shifting  either 
implies  distinct  localizations,  which  we  clearly  have  not  in  such  cases;   or  else  an 
uncertainty  of  judgment  in  reference  to  obscure  localizations :  localizations  we  have 
in  any  case  and  these  imply  attachments  to  sensations  or  else  definite  local  signs  in 
the  pains  themselves,  neither  of  which  suppositions  can  be  made   use  of  by  Dr. 
Nichols  without  logical  weakness. 
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should  never  think  of  classifying  thus  :  e.g.  the  psychic  phase 
which  fixes  our  conviction  that  an  object  of  revival  is  real  and 
not  a  pure  imagination, — that  which  makes  the  difference  between 
a  memory  or  an  expectation,  and  a  mere  revival ;  which  latter 
may  have  very  clear  time  relations  without  being  thought  real 
in  that  time.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  argument  which 
we  here  examine  is  of  little  value  unless  we  agree  to  relegate  to 
the  vague  region  of  '  representation '  a  large  proportion  of  our 
pains  and  almost  all  of  our  pleasures,  —  a  proceeding  to  which 
there  are  many  objections  which  I  shall  touch  upon  later. 

2.  In  the  experiments  which  are  commonly  made  in  the 
laboratory,  it  is  found  that  electrical  and  direct  mechanical  stim- 
ulations of  nerve  trunks,  or  of  their  terminals  in  certain  spots, 
give  pain,  but  that  no  sort  of  manipulation  of  these  stimulations 
which  has  been  tried  has  brought  pleasure.  From  this  it  is 
argued  that,  as  pleasure  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  activities  of 
the  nerves  in  question  and  as  pain  can  be,  there  must  be  specific 
nerves  for  pain.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  argue 
from  the  facts  to  a  quite  different  conclusion,  viz. :  that  the 
nature  of  the  electrical  or  mechanical  stimulus  applied  is 
such  that  it  is  always  productive  of  the  conditions  of  pain  and 
that  therefore  pleasure  cannot  be  reached  through  the  activity 
of  these  particular  nerve  trunks  or  terminals  unless  they  be  stim- 
ulated by  other  less  abnormal  methods  than  those  thus  far  adopted 
by  the  ordinary  experimenter.  This  view  is  strengthened  by 
evidence  which  we  have  that  certain  nerves  have  a  very  limited 
capacity  for  action  under  the  conditions  which  make  pleasure 
production  possible.  In  certain  directions  we  must  have  a 
summation  of  gentle  stimulations  if  pleasure  is  to  be  noticed. 
The  delicious  softness  of  down  and  the  agreeable  smoothness  of 
satin  cannot  be  appreciated  unless  broad  surfaces  are  affected 
at  one  time.  It  is  even  possible,  indeed,  that  certain  sensational 
nerves  may  be  practically  incapable  of  reacting  under  the  condi- 
tions which  pleasure  implies.  Surely  from  these  facts  we  gain 
no  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  specific  pain  nerves. 

Under  the  view  that  I  have  above  suggested  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  inner  organs,  of  which  we 
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are  nearly  or  entirely  unconscious  in  normal  health,  are  productive 
of  pain  under  the  abnormal  conditions  of  disease  or  under  the 
artificial  stimulations  of  the  investigator ;  and  the  argument 1 
from  these  facts  also  loses  its  force. 

3.  It  is  held  that  certain  nerve   trunks,  when   excessively 
stimulated  by  the  methods  open  to  the  experimenter,  do  not 
give  pain.     This,  it  is  claimed,  shows  that  there  is  no  capacity 
to  produce  pain  in  the  organs  which   have  been  stimulated. 
The  claim  is  too  wide,  however  ;   for,  granting  the  facts,  all 
that  is  really  shown  is  that  nerves  which  would  give  pain  under 
the  experimental  conditions  are  separate  from  the  trunks  which 
the  stimulation  reaches.     It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  the  facts 
are  to  be  conceded.     Evidence  cannot  be  felt  to  be  decisive  by 
the  advocates  of  the  view  which  it  is  supposed  to  corroborate, 
if  they  think  it  is  necessary  to  state  it  as  doubtfully  as  Dr. 
Nichols  does  in  his  articles.2     I  think  the  argument  cannot, 
on  any  ground,  be  considered  a  very  satisfactory  one  when  we 
consider  the  great  difficulties  attending  the  production  of  the 
artificial  and  delicate  stimulations  relied  upon,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  of  obtaining  these  results  in  subjects  whose  tale  of 
absence  of  pain  can  be  considered  scientifically  conclusive. 

4.  It  is  shown  that  where  one  operation  brings  both  touch 
(e.g.}  and  pain,  in  many  cases  the  pain  arises  distinctly  after  the 
touch,  etc.     This  lateness  of  perception  is  probably  exaggerated 
by  the  tendency  ingrained  in  us  to  consider  with  promptness  those 
elements  in  our  experience  which  enter  into  the  make-up  of  ob- 
jects ;  pleasure  and  pain  are  notably  not  of  this  nature.    But  so  far 
as  the  statement  is  true  for  normal  subjects,  the  facts  certainly 
here  argue  that  separate  sets  of  organs  have  been  stimulated 
successively.     The   possibility   is   not   precluded,    however,   of 
there  being  in  such  cases  a  certain  sensation  other  than  the 
pain,  to  which  this  pain  belongs,  which  sensation  follows  the 
sensation  of  touch,  etc.     In   other  words,  it   is  quite  possible 
to   argue   from   the   observed  facts  that  touch  is   followed  by 

1  Cf.  Goldscheider,  Archiv  f.  Anatomic  u.  Physiologic  (Physio.  Ab.),  1885,  p.  341. 

2  C/.,  for  instance,  Nichols,  Origin  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  p.  407,  1.  17,  1.  23 ; 

p.  417'  I-  2*. 
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sensation  X  in  a  painful  phase.  When  one  presses  a  needle  into 
the  skin,  the  touch  sensation  may  precede  the  pricking  pain ;  but 
this  may  result  from  the  fact  that  certain  other  nerve  elements 
than  those  of  touch  are  affected  after  the  needle  has  pierced 
the  skin,  namely,  those  which  bring  about  the  pricking  sensa- 
tion. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  believe,  indeed,  that  a  set  of 
nerves  and  nerve  terminals  other  than  those  affected  by  action 
upon  the  surface  organs  of  pressure,  heat,  and  cold,  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  that  we  shall  find  them  to  be  brought  into  action 
by  rupture  of  the  surface,  by  laceration,  by  cutting,  by  piercing ; 
and  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  as  possible  that  the  action  of 
these  nerves  under  the  conditions  involved  in  the  usual  experi- 
ment must  always  be  painful ;  but  there  is  here  surely  no  crucial 
argument  to  show  that  specific  pain  nerves  have  been  discov- 
ered. In  those  morbid  cases  where  several  seconds  elapse  after 
the  sensations  of  touch  and  cold  are  felt  before  the  pricking 
pain  arises,  we  may  surmise  that  some  disturbance  has  occurred 
which  has  delayed  the  action  of  the  nerves  affected  by  the 
laceration  or  cutting  or  pricking  of  painful  degree.  Such  re- 
strictions of  activities  we  find  in  the  other  recognized  sensa- 
tions. The  facts  of  analgesia  which  have  been  held  to  tell  in 
favor  of  the  existence  of  special  pain  nerves  may  also  be  found 
to  be  explicable  in  some  similar  manner.  We  may  interpret 
the  observed  results  to  mean  that  the  capacity  to  experience 
one  form  of  sensation  (e.g.  cutting,  pricking)  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  body  may  be  cut  off,  together  with  the  capacity  for 
pain-giving  which  goes  with  it,  without  cutting  off  in  the  same 
parts  the  capacity  to  experience  other  sensations  (e.g.  those  of 
pressure,  heat,  cold)  with  their  capacity  for  pain-giving. 

5.  Schiff  and  his  followers  have  been  led  to  argue  for  special 
pain  paths  in  the  spinal  cord,  by  the  observation  that  under 
certain  morbid  pathological  conditions  or  by  the  use  of  anaes- 
thetics all  the  generally  recognized  senses  may  be  lost  to  the 
lower  extremities,  whilst  the  pains  produced  by  pricking  or 
cutting  remain.  But,  as  in  the  case  preceding  this,  it  certainly 
is  possible  to  argue  from  these  observations  that  the  other 
sensations  are  cut  off,  leaving  only  the  sensation  of  pricking- 
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cutting,  which  is  always  stimulated  painfully  under  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  experimenters.1 

6.  Finally  we  have  the  argument  from  the  important  experi- 
ments made  by  Goldscheider,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  he  has 
isolated  pain  nerves  and  terminals.  This  argument  rests  thus 
far  upon  the  observation  of  one  man ;  and  in  no  field  of  science 
is  it  more  likely  than  in  that  of  neural  anatomy  that  subse- 
quent observers  will  find  ground  for  modification  of  a  first  inves- 
tigator's results.  Goldscheider's  early  experiments  led  him  to 
the  important  discovery  of  pressure  spots,  cold  spots,  heat  spots, 
in  the  skin  surfaces,  but  did  not  lead  him  to  believe  that  his 
observations  told  of  pain  spots  ;  later,  led  doubtless  by  his  inter- 
est in  the  theory  of  specific  energies,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  evidence  did  speak  in  favor  of  pain  spots  also.2  The 
article  declaring  for  this  latter  position  was  published  in  1885. 
Since  then  he  has  made  many  investigations,  but  principally  in 
relation  to  the  pressure,  heat,  and  cold  spots.  His  words  have 
often  implicitly  denied  the  theory  of  specific  pain  nerves ;  but 
this  may  be  passed  over.3  In  the  same  year,  1885,  Blix  pub- 
lished in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Biologic  a  series  of  observations  and 
a  discussion  covering  the  same  general  ground,  and  his  conclu- 
sion is  that  "  there  are  three  specific  kinds  of  nerve  apparatus 
in  the  skin,  one  for  heat,  one  for  cold,  and  one  for  pressure. 
For  the  sense  of  pain  there  are  no  specific  organs  proven  in 
the  skin  "  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  160).  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
little  ground  to  hold  that  Goldscheider's  results  are  to  be  taken 
as  conclusive.  Wundt,  in  rewriting  his  Physiologische  Psy- 
chologie  for  the  third  edition,  has  recognized  Goldscheider's 
discoveries  in  relation  to  the  heat,  cold,  and  pressure  spots, 
but  he  does  not  agree  that  he  has  proven  his  case  with  reference 
to  pain.4  Professor  Ladd,  in  his  late  Elements  of  Physiological 

1  Wundt  (Phy.  Psy.,  Ed.  III.,  p.  114)  has  pointed  out  that  the  facts  as  we  have 
them  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  distinct  transmissive  fibres  for  pain, 
separate  from  those   of  the  generally  recognized  sensations.     Cf.  also  Th.  Lipp's 
Grund.  d.  Seelengelebens,  pp.  202,  205,  206. 

2  Cf.  Archiv  f.  Anatomic  u.  Physiologic  (Physio.  Ab.),  1885,  Sup.  p.  87. 
8  Cf.,  for  instance,  op.  cit.  p.  345;  also  Sup.  pp.  19  and  88. 

*  Vol.  I.,  pp.  395  and  409. 
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Psychology,  seems  more  inclined  to  take  Goldscheider's  word 
for  it ;  but  even  he  does  not  think  the  case  proven.1  Even  if 
we  accept,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  correctness  of  the  facts 
as  stated  by  Goldscheider,  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reinterpret  them,  perhaps  in  accordance 
with  the  hypothesis  I  have  above  suggested  in  reference  to 
argument  4,  in  terms  of  which  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  readily 
statable  as  follows :  that  the  nerves  in  question  and  their  ter- 
minal organs  are  those  of  the  cutting-pricking  sensation  which 
always  occurs  in  painful  phase  under  the  conditions  involved  in 
the  methods  adopted  by  experimenters. 

So  much  for  the  direct  favorable  arguments.  Dr.  Nichols 
has  brought  forward  two  indirect  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
view  which  must  receive  attention. 

7.  He  shows  that  the  sensational  hypothesis  enables  us  to 
understand  the  distribution  of  pains  and  pleasures  by  the  addi- 
tional hypothesis  that  there  are  few  or  no  pain  nerves  where 
pleasure  usually  occurs  and  few  or  no  pleasure  nerves  where 
pains  are  usual,  this  latter  hypothesis  being  certainly  warranted 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  other  nerve  terminals. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that   this   argument   is  not  effective 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  pleasure-pain  distribution  cannot 
be  made  comprehensible  under  any  other  hypothesis  than  the 
one  he  defends.     That  such  is  not  the  case  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  below. 

8.  The  same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  effectiveness  of 
Dr.  Nichols's  argument  from  biology.     He  shows  very  cleverly 
that  it  is  possible  to  sketch  out  a  theory  of  biological  develop- 
ment compatible  with  the  sensational  theory  of  Pleasure  and 
Pain  ;  but  this  does  not  establish  his  main  thesis  unless  he  can 
show  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  opposed  Pleasure-Pain  theo- 
ries into  line  with  our  modern  biological  conceptions.     I  shall 
presently  attempt  «to  show  that  one  counter-theory  at  least  is 
compatible  with  our  general  notions  of  biological  development. 

JP.  512. 
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With  reference  to  Dr.  Nichols's  carefully  elaborated  theory  I  have  little  to 
say,  except  to  note  the  danger  of  trusting  overmuch  to  results  obtained  from 
such  combinations  of  hypotheses  as  one  must  make  use  of  in  biological  retro- 
spect. The  danger  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the  very  number  of  this 
REVIEW  which  contains  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Nichols's  article  contains  also  an 
argument  by  Mr.  Stanley  showing  grounds  for  a  position  exactly  opposite  in 
one  respect  to  that  taken  by  the  former.  Dr.  Nichols  holds  pleasure  to  have 
been  the  primal  sense.  Mr.  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  pain  to  have 
been  the  primal  sense.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  reference  to  both  of  these 
theories,  viz. :  that  if  Pain  and  then  Pleasure,  or  Pleasure  and  then  Pain,  be 
supposed  to  be  the  originally  differentiated  sensations  from  which  all  others 
have  been  developed,  we  should  certainly  look  for  their  disappearance  in  the 
process  of  development  or  else  for  a  distinct  common-sense  division  of  all 
sensational  phenomena  on  lines  of  pleasure  and  pain;  and  this  we  nowhere 
find.  Dr.  Nichols  does  not  make  clear  to  me  what  may  be  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  hypothetical  pleasure  nerves  bring  about  "  the  neural  activities 
whose  function  is  to  continue  certain  beneficial  processes,"  or  that  by  which 
the  pain  nerves  bring  about  the  "  neural  activities  whose  function  is  discon- 
tinuance." Apparently  the  continuance  and  discontinuance  must  refer  to  the 
organ  which  is  functioning  in  direct  connection  with  the  pain  and  pleasure 
activities,  and  as  we  must  postulate,  I  presume,  one  brain  centre  for  pain  and 
one  for  pleasure  to  regulate  this  discontinuance  and  continuance  in  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  directions,  it  would  appear  to  be  necessarily  by  means  of  some 
direct  return  motor  ( ?)  activity  to  the  functioning  organ ;  but  how  it  is  to 
act  upon  the  organic  function  which  is  to  be  discontinued  or  continued,  I  do 
not  understand.  Can  it  be  inhibitively  in  the  case  of  pain  and  in  manner 
to  duplicate  the  stimulus  in  the  case  of  pleasure? 

I  have  above  presented  all  arguments  of  moment  which  to  my 
knowledge  have  been  brought  forward  to  substantiate  the  view 
that  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  to  be  classified  with  Sensation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  unbiassed  observer  must  grant  that  the 
utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  these  arguments  is  that  they 
furnish  ground  for  the  provisional  acceptance  of  the  view  in 
question  as  a  working  hypothesis  unless  objections  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  hypothesis  appear  in  other  directions.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  very  formidable  objections  do  appear  as  soon  as  the 
matter  is  taken  into  full  consideration.  Some  of  these  I  wish 
now  to  lay  before  the  reader. 
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II. 

9.  Pleasure  and  Pain  have  been  treated  in  relation  by  masters 
of  thought  from  the  earliest  times.  By  one  we  find  them  called 
opposites ;  another  speaks  of  them  as  related  as  heat  is  to  cold. 
Now,  pain  is  looked  upon  as  normal  and  pleasure  as  its  mere 
absence ;  again,  pleasure  is  held  to  be  normal  and  pain  its  mere 
negation :  but  the  bond  of  relation  between  the  two  is  rarely 
questioned  and  is  usually  conceded.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
weight  of  authority  cannot  properly  be  ignored :  such  a  full 
expression  of  the  observation  of  mental  states  by  thoughtful 
men  is  clearly  a  datum  of  Psychology  which  cannot  be  passed 
over  by  scientific  psychologists  in  their  consideration  of  this 
subject.  Sufficient  ground  for  these  statements  of  relation 
appears  in  the  fact  that  Pleasure  and  Pain  arise  in  consciousness 
as  disparate  parts  of  a  continuum.  One  fades  into  the  other, 
when  there  is  no  other  observed  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
mental  elements  presented  at  the  same  time.  Strong  stimuli,  if 
continuous,  gradually  fail  in  the  production  of  pleasure  and  as 
gradually  become  pain  producers.  One  displaces  the  other. 
Apparently  no  element  of  consciousness  can  be  both  pleasurable 
and  painful  at  the  same  time :  the  one  appears  to  exclude  the 
other,  although  it  seems  equally  certain  that  psychoses  composed 
of  diverse  elements  may  have  in  their  make-up  coexistent  ele- 
ments both  pleasurable  and  painful.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
common  sense  that  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  two  states,  too  dis- 
parate to  be  commonly  known  by  any  one  word,  but  so  insepa- 
rably connected  that  they  must  be  mentioned  in  one  breath.  I 
have  dwelt  upon  this  matter  a  little  at  length,  because  there 
seems  to  be  nowadays  a  tendency  to  ignore  this  relation. 

Since  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  which  are  held  in  rela- 
tion, have  been  found  to  have  specific  nerves  and  corresponding 
terminals,  the  fact  of  the  relation  between  Pleasure  and  Pain 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  Sensational  view  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  while  the  discovery  of  pain  nerves  has  been  claimed, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  existence  of  pleasure 
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nerves.  This  failure  casts  further  doubt  upon  the  claim  of  Gold- 
scheider  as  to  pain  nerves,  the  existence  of  which  is  already 
denied  by  other  authoritative  observers ;  for  surely  if  the  pain 
nerves  are  isolated,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  evidence  of 
these  related  pleasure  nerves.  Dr.  Nichols  attempts  to  over- 
come this  objection  by  the  somewhat  summary  process  of 
referring  almost  all  pleasures  to  the  region  of  representation, 
which  he  considers  may  have  a  coincident  of  organic  activity, 
although  the  original  pleasure  sensations  and  their  organic  basis 
be  no  longer  traceable.  I  think  there  is  little  warrant  for  this 
supposition.  Pleasures  are  just  as  clear,  just  as  'presentative,' 
to  me  as  pains  are,  in  reference  to  the  vast  majority  of  my 
sensuous  activities;  and,  furthermore,  there  are  grave  objec- 
tions to  the  treatment  of  pleasure-pain  representations  in  the 
manner  above  referred  to  :  of  this  I  speak  below  more  at  length. 
10.  But  the  difficulty  here  presented  becomes  more  marked 
when  we  consider  the  matter  of  brain  locus.  There  is  some 
ground  for  the  notion  that  a  locus  has  been  found  in  the  cortex 
for  the  pains  of  cutting-pricking-laceration,  although  this  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  established.1  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  indication,  to  my  knowledge,  of  the 
existence  of  a  pleasure  centre  in  the  brain.  This,  again,  evi- 
dently casts  much  doubt  upon  the  claim  that  a  pain  centre  has 
been  discovered  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  centre,  if  its 
existence  be  verified,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  centre  for 
the  sensations  involved  in  cutting  and  pricking,  which,  under  the 
experimenter's  methods,  have  been  stimulated  in  painful  phase. 
Surely,  if  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  Sensations,  developed  probably 
early,  perhaps  earlier  than  any  others,  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  identify  in  the  cortex  the  centres  of  their 
coincident  activities,  as  we  have  done  those  of  many  of  the  other 
senses,  or  else  some  adequate  explanation  should  be  forthcoming 
for  their  non-appearance. 

1  The  evidence,  indeed,  is  so  contradictory  that  it  has  appeared  quite  possible  to 
hold,  as  has  been  done  by  F.  Courmont  in  his  late  work,  Le  Cervelet  et  ses  Fonctions, 
that  the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  all  pleasure  and  pain  activities,  and  those  connected 
with  the  emotions. 
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Pleasure  and  Pain  show  characteristics  which  are  not  notice- 
able in  the  generally  recognized  sensations. 

11.  Each  of  the  typical  sensations  has  a  very  special  means 
of  production  by  which  it,  and  it  only,  is  brought  into  conscious- 
ness.    None  of  them  have  the  characteristic  which  is  observable 
in  Pleasure-Pain,  that  they  are  aroused  by  the  widest  range  of 
psychic  occurrences. 

Sensations  are  pleasurable  and  painful.  Pains,  indeed,  as  we 
see,  are  so  closely  related  to  sensations  that  an  attempt  is  made 
to  bring  them  together  in  classification. 

But  Emotions  also  are  pre-eminently  pleasure-pain  colored. 
Pleasure  is,  in  common  parlance,  spoken  of  as  an  emotion ;  and 
emotions  are  usually  treated  by  English  psychologists  together 
with  pleasure  and  pain. 

Intellectual  pleasures  and  intellectual  pains,  again,  are  well 
known  to  all  thoughtful  people. 

Certainly  we  have  here  phenomena  very  different  from  any- 
thing noticeable  with  the  recognized  sensations.  We  never,  for 
instance,  have  a  cold  thought  as  we  have  a  painful  thought  or  a 
sonorous  emotion  as  we  have  a  pleasurable  emotion. 

12.  Under  continuation  of  stimulative  conditions,  the  typical 
sensations  do  not  habitually  change  from  one  form  to  another. 
A  definite  stimulus  does  not  habitually  alter  from  a  pressure 
into  a  sound,  nor  from  a  sound  into  a  brightness.     To  be  sure, 
water  which  feels  hot  when  the  hand  is  first  plunged  in,  may 
soon  seem  none  too  warm,  but  it  does  not  become  cold  unless 
there  is  a  real  change  of  the  conditions  of  stimulation. 

But  under  continuation  of  stimulative  conditions,  pleasure 
habitually  fades  into  pain,  although  there  are  some  relatively 
few  exceptions,  probably  traceable,  as  I  have  elsewhere  argued, 
to  alterations  in  the  system  which  really  bring  about  a  change 
in  what  appear  to  be  continuous  stimulative  conditions. 

13.  Again,   in  the  case  of  ordinary  sensations,   within  the 
limits  of  normal  activity,  increasing  or  diminishing  intensity  of 
physical  stimulation  brings  corresponding  alterations  of  psychic 
activity,  although  the  relation  is  complex  and  not  simple.     But 
with  Pleasure-Pain  the  case  is  quite  different.     An  increase  of 
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intensity  of  stimulus  often  at  first  increases  a  pleasure,  then 
decreases  it,  then  produces  an  increasing  painfulness,  —  a  series 
of  which  we  have  no  counterpart  in  sensational  experience. 

14.  The  differentiation  of  the  typical  sensations  seems  to 
be  related  to  differences  of  environmental  action  upon  us.     The 
eye  mediates  ethereal  vibrations.     The  ear  tells  of  air  waves. 
Heat  and  cold  terminals  react  to  molecular  vibrations.     Taste 
probably  deals  with  chemical  reactions.     But  pleasure  and  pain 
are  not  determined  by  any  such  special  relation  to  our  environ- 
ment.    Heat  may  be  painful  or  pleasurable ;  so  may  cold,  so 
may  taste,  so  may  touch,  to  go  no  further. 

15.  The   alterations   of  pleasure-pain   phase  which   are   ob- 
served in  connection  with  identical  stimuli  at  different  times 
are  apparently  incompatible  with   the  sensational  hypothesis. 
Hypernormal  activity  in  any  special  direction  often  produces 
pleasure  at  one  moment  and  pain  at  another,  the  change  occur- 
ring often  within  narrow  time  limits.     Are  we  to  suppose  that 
under  certain  conditions  the  pain-sense  organs  are  affected  by  a 
given  stimulus  and  the  pleasure  organs  not,  while  under  some 
mysterious  altered  conditions  with  the  same  stimulus  the  pain 
organs  become  quiescent  and  those  for  pleasure  become  active  ? 
We  surely  are  in  a  position  to  ask  for  some  explanation  of  this 
mode  of   stimulation  so  different  from  that  found  with  other 
senses.    Again,  activities  which  are  uniformly  disagreeable  when 
first  experienced,  if  not  too  extreme  or  too  long  continued  or  too 
often  stimulated,  habitually  become  gradually  less  disagreeable 
and  finally  may  be  productive  of  pleasures.     This  process  is 
commonly  described  as  the   '  acquisition  of  tastes.'     The  only 
explanation  of   these  phenomena  in  terms  of   the  sensational 
theory  would  seem  to  be  that  pain  nerves  become  separated 
from  activities  or  cease  to  act  when  the  latter  function,  and 
that  pleasure  nerves  begin  to  become  connected  with  the  same 
activities.     But  what  has  kept  these  pleasure  nerves  from  atro- 
phy during  the  long  periods  they  have  been  inactive  ?    And  after 
the  new  connection  of  the  activities  with  pleasure  why  do  not 
the  pain  nerves  suffer  atrophy,  as  they  certainly  do  not  ?     For 
we  find  that  a  man  who  has  learned  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  olives, 
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at  firsc  disagreeable  to  him,  may  eat  a  few  with  his  dinner  every 
day  for  years  and  always  with  enjoyment ;  but  if  he  double  his 
allowance  some  day,  he  will  find  the  last  one  disagreeable.  The 
man  who  walks  little  may  find  the  action  of  his  muscles  on  a 
five-mile  walk  very  painful,  but  if  he  persevere  he  may  come 
to  find  that  definite  amount  of  action  in  those  muscles  enjoyable 
and  regularly  required  for  his  comfort.  If,  some  day,  however, 
he  use  these  muscles  in  a  twenty-mile  walk,  he  will  find  that  his 
capacity  for  pain  in  them  has  not  disappeared.  The  hypotheti- 
cal pain  nerves  have  not  become  in  the  least  disabled  by  disuse. 
How  does  it  happen  that  for  year  after  year  we  live  on  with 
practically  no  consciousness  whatever  of  the  existence  of  our 
intestines,  until  some  day  an  irritant  gives  us  excruciating  pain  ? 
Have  these  supposititious  pain  nerves  been  lying  dormant  for 
so  long,  and  yet  actually  gaining  capacity  to  act  with  vigor, 
instead  of  becoming  atrophied  as  other  organs  do  ? 

Cases  like  this  and  the  one  immediately  preceding  it  have 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  a  certain  width  of  stimulation  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  pain  nerves  into  action.  If  we  accept 
this  notion,  we  are  confronted  with  the  further  difficulty  that 
those  of  our  activities  which  occur  after  rest  are  most  vivid 
and  widely  effective,  and  yet  are  our  most  pleasurable  experi- 
ences. The  very  same  conditions  which  are  held  to  bring  about 
the  stimulation  of  pain  nerves  here  seem  to  be  productive  of 
pleasure.  How  is  it  that  the  man  who  is  well-rested  and  vig- 
orous in  health  finds  it  difficult  to  experience  pain,  although 
he  is  more  active  than  the  average  man  ?  How  is  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  gentlest  stimulus  is  painful  to  one  who  is 
exhausted  by  illness  or  who  is  thoroughly  weary  ? 

So  much  for  pain.  What  can  be  the  special  conditions  which 
determine  the  stimulation  of  the  supposititious  pleasure  nerves 
has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  even  suggested. 

1 6.  It  would  seem  that  if  pain  nerves  are  so  widely  dis- 
tributed as  is  implied  by  the  sensational  theory,  there  should 
be  a  more  distinct  localization  of  pains  than  is  experienced ; 
this  localization,  in  general,  however,  is  so  very  indistinct  that 
the  fact  has  been  used  to  argue  for  that  theory  which  makes 
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Pleasure  and  Pain  a  special  mode  of  conscious  life  distinctly 
removed  from  all  other  mental  activity. 

17.  In  bringing  this  list  of  objections  to  a  close,  I  must 
mention  one  difficulty  which  relates  to  the  special  form  of  this 
sensational  theory  defended  by  Dr.  Nichols  in  the  article  above 
referred  to.  Dr.  Nichols's  theory,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
pleasure,  necessitates  the  existence  of  images  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain,  similar  to  the  images  of  sensations  and  objects  which 
are  grasped  in  revival.  I  think  there  is  no  ground  in  experi- 
ence for  supposing  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  '  represented '  in 
this  way.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  error  to  hold  that  there  are 
images  of  pain  or  of  pleasure,  as  it  would  be  an  error  to  speak 
of  there  being  images  of  intensity,  for  example.  The  intensity 
of  an  image  of  a  sensation,  is  not  an  image  of  the  intensity  of 
the  sensation.  The  intensity  in  both  cases  is  a  psychosis  of 
relation  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  case  is  similar  with  pleas- 
ure and  pain.  Sensations  and  their  images,  indeed,  however 
closely  they  may  be  bound  together,  are  always  markedly  dis- 
tinct. It  seems  probable  to  me  that  the  image  is  present  with 
the  sensation,  but  swamped,  as  it  were,  by  the  force  of  the 
sensation,  somewhat  as  represented  by  the  symbols  below. 


SENSATIONAL  OBJECT. 


IMAGE. 


Thus  when  the  image  arises  it  is  grasped  in  its  relations  as 
familiar,  but  with  a  sense  of  the  loss  of  its  emphatic  part.  Be 
this  true  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  sensational  images  are  defi- 
nitely distinct  from  their  sensational  "presentations"  and  I 
cannot  find  any  corresponding  distinction  in  my  experience  of 
pleasure-pain.  A  pleasant  sensation  may  be  revived  pleasur- 
ably  (or  at  times  painfully),  a  painful  sensation  may  be  revived 
painfully  (or  at  times  pleasurably),  in  manner  similar  to  that 
by  which  a  special  relation  of.  intensity  is  revived.  The  word 
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'pleasure'  and  the  word  'pain'  are  also  revived  with  objective 
connotations  in  pleasurable  and  painful  phases  respectively; 
but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  I  have  images  of 
pleasures  or  pains  similar  to  the  images  I  have  of  sensations,  or 
that  pleasures  or  pains  can  be  revived  apart  from  any  content 
to  which  they  are  attached. 


III. 

I  have  attempted  in  Section  I.  to  show  that  the  arguments 
suggested  as  favorable  to  the  sensational  theory  of  Pleasure 
and  Pain  are  not  conclusive,  and  in  Section  II.  to  show  further 
that  there  are  many  positive  objections  to  be  raised  to  the 
acceptance  of  this  theory.  In  what  follows  I  shall  attempt  to 
show  that  there  is  a  hypothesis  relative  to  Pleasure  and  Pain, 
which  is  not  in  disaccord  with  the  observations  that  have  been 
used  as  arguments  supporting  the  sensational  view,  and  which 
explains  with  seeming  adequacy  the  facts  I  have  raised  in  ob- 
jection to  that  view. 

The  hypothesis  which  I  wish  to  present  is  this  :  that  pleasure 
and  pain  are  qualities  of  relation  one  of  which  must,  and,  given 
the  proper  conditions,  either  of  which  may  belong  to  any  ele- 
ment of  consciousness.1  That,  psychologically  considered,  the 
condition  of  pleasure  is  psychic  effectiveness  of  the  element  of 
consciousness  to  which  the  pleasure  is  attached,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  which  it  is  a  quality ;  and  the  condition  of  pain,  psychic 
ineffectiveness  of  the  element  to  which  the  pain  is  attached. 
That,  physiologically  considered,  we  may  suppose  pleasure  to 
be  experienced  whenever  the  physical  activity  coincident  with 
the  psychic  state  to  which  the  pleasure  is  attached  involves  the 
use  of  surplus  stored  force,  —  the  resolution  of  surplus  potential 
into  actual  energy,  —  or,  in  other  words,  whenever  the  energy 
involved  in  the  reaction  to  the  stimulus  is  greater  in  amount 
than  the  energy  which  the  stimulus  habitually  calls  forth. 
Pain,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  supposed  to  be  experienced 

1  Cf.  my  article  on  the  "  Psychological  Classification  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,"  in 
Mind,  No.  56. 
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whenever  the  physical  activity  coincident  with  the  psychic  state 
to  which  the  pain  is  attached  is  so  related  to  the  supply  of 
nutriment  to  its  organ  that  the  energy  involved  in  the  reaction 
to  the  stimulus  is  less  in  amount  than  the  energy  which  the 
stimulus  habitually  calls  forth.  Further,  that  pleasures  of  rest 
are  systemic  and  apart  from  the  psychic  activity  which  had 
been  emphatic  before  the  moment  of  rest,  and  that  pains  of 
obstruction  are  also  systemic  and  apart  from  the  psychic  ac- 
tivity which  is  inhibited.  That,  therefore,  there  is  ground  to 
believe  that  both  the  pleasures  of  rest  and  pains  of  obstruction 
will  be  found  to  be  statable  in  terms  of  activity  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  above  formulated.1 

This  view  serves  to  account  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  different  thinkers  as  to  the  nature  and  classification 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  by  referring  the  divergence  to  differences 
of  personal  equation,  to  varied  mental  emphasis  in  the  conscious 
life  of  the  opposed  thinkers,  and  by  a  corresponding  difference 
of  pleasure  and  pain  distribution.  It  serves  also  to  explain  the 
persistency,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Nichols,  with  which  thinkers 
"from  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  through  Descartes,  Leibniz, 
Hobbes,  Sulzer,  Kant,  Herbart,  Bain,  Spencer,  Dumont,  and 
Allen"  .  .  .  have  held  to  the  doctrine  "that  pleasure  and  pain 
are  in  some  way  complementary  expressions  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,"  notwithstanding  the  logical  difficulties 
and  contradictions  of  experience  which  have  made  their  state- 
ments unsatisfactory.  For  it  appears  under  this  view  that  the 
relation  between  pleasure  and  pain  and  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  direct  but  indirect ;  while  the  relation  is  direct 
with  the  welfare  of  the  organ  the  activity  of  which  is  coincident 
with  the  psychic  state  to  which  the  pleasure  or  pain  is  attached. 
I  must  refer  my  reader  to  the  articles  in  Mind,  Nos.  56,  63, 
and  64,  already  referred  to,  for  a  more  detailed  argument  in 
support  of  this  view ;  here  I  shall  merely  consider  the  hypothe- 
sis as  related  to  the  sensational  theory  which  we  have  under 
discussion. 

1  Cf.  my  articles  on  "  The  Physical  Basis  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,"  in  Mind,  Nos.  63 
and  64. 
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At  the  start  I  must  say  a  word  to  show  that  the  theory  of 
'  specific  energies,'  so  far  as  it  is  verified,  is  not  in  disaccord 
with  the  view  I  support.  Sensations  are  psychoses  of  limita- 
tion—  they  are  due  to  an  emphasis  of  certain  parts  of  con- 
sciousness and  an  obscuration  of  certain  other  parts ;  and  on 
their  physical  side,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  are  determined 
by  exclusive  differentiation  in  the  physical  activities  coincident 
with  consciousness, — by  the  activities  of  definite  parts  of  the 
nervous  substance  or  organs.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  all 
complex  fixed  contents  and  also  all  images  simple  or  complex 
are  also  determined  by  the  action  of  specific  organs.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  also  relations  between 
these  activities  which  leave  an  impress  corresponding  thereto 
upon  consciousness  from  moment  to  moment.  The  mind  acts 
as  a  totality,  and  the  relations  between  its  special  partial  activi- 
ties must  be  embodied  in  consciousness  even  though  the  func- 
tioning of  no  special  distinct  organ  be  coincident  with  the  grasp 
by  us  of  these  relations.  Intensity  is  such  a  psychosis  of  rela- 
tion, for  instance  ;  and  it  is  in  this  general  category  that  Pleas- 
ure and  Pain,  under  my  theory,  are  conceived  to  belong. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  arguments  and  objections  of  Sec- 
tions I.  and  II.  as  they  appear  in  the  light  of  the  theory  I 
defend.  I  shall  treat  them  seriatim  with  numbers  correspond- 
ing to  those  already  used.  First,  then,  is  it  possible  to  show 
that  the  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  the  sensational  theory 
do  not  militate  against  the  hypothesis  we  defend  ? 

1.  That  a  few  pains  are  very  distinct,  are   'disparate,'  while 
it  may  indicate  a  likeness  to  sensation,  as  is  claimed,  certainly 
does  not  present  evidence  against  the  view  that  we  are  here 
examining ;  for  there  appears  to  be  every  reason  why,  under 
extreme  conditions  of  excess  of  activity  as  related  to  nourish- 
ment, the  psychosis  of  relation  should  be  vivid. 

2.  Under  the  physical  theory,  as  I  have  elsewhere  argued, 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  organs  which  are  regular  in  their 
rhythm  of  action  and  are  not  called  upon  at  intervals  to  act 
powerfully  would  come  to  be  supplied  with  just  enough  nutri- 
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tion  to  enable  them  to  function  properly  and  would  have  little 
capacity  to  store  or  to  use  stored  force,  and  little  ability,  there- 
fore, to  function  pleasurably.  For  such  organs,  practically  any 
hypernormal  stimulus  would  produce  the  conditions  of  painful- 
ness.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  certain  organs  appear 
to  be  incapable  of  pleasurable  stimulations,  although  in  such 
cases  the  lack  may  be  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  stimu- 
lus, as  above  suggested  ;  it  certainly  accounts,  without  too  great 
a  stretch  of  the  hypothesis,  for  the  common  observation  that 
the  functioning  of  certain  internal  organs  scarcely  appears  in 
consciousness  unless  in  the  painful  phase. 

3.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  an  organ,  when  stimulated  with 
such  excess  that  it  resulted  in  its  deterioration,  produced  its 
specific  sensation  and  yet  no  pain  in  connection  with  the  stimu- 
lation, a  valid  argument  would    certainly  be  had  against   the 
theory  I  defend  ;  but  as  I  have  already  shown,  the  evidence  is 
not  decisive  and  the  observed  facts  may  be  accounted  for  on 
other  grounds ;  and  when  we  consider,  as  I  hope  to  show,  that 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  favors  my  view,  it  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  a  reinterpretation  of  the  facts  will  some  day  be 
presented. 

In  my  consideration  of  arguments  4  and  5  in  themselves, 
I  have  shown  how  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  observed  facts 
in  a  manner  other  than  that  adopted  by  those  holding  the  sen- 
sational theory,  and  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
explanation  there  given  is  in  accord  with  the  theory  now  be- 
fore us. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  pain  of  pricking  arises  after  the  sensation 
of  touch,  when  one  operation  produces  both,  is  explicable  if  we 
suppose  that  a  second  set  of  nerves,  viz.  those  producing  the 
sense  differentiation  known  as  pricking  or  cutting,  are  brought 
into  action  after  those  of  touch,  and  that  they  do  not  appear  in 
pleasurable  form  under  the  method  of  experiment,  and,  maybe, 
that  they  have  practically  little  storage  capacity  and  are  there- 
fore little  liable  to  appear  in  pleasurable  phase  at  all.     Anal- 
gesia in  terms  of  this  hypothesis  becomes  a  very  commonplace 
phenomenon ;  for  it  is  very  frequent  in  morbid  cases,  whether 
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produced  artificially  or  by  disease,  to  find  one  sense  obliterated 
(e.g.  that  of  heat  or  cold)  whilst  another  is  not  cut  off  (e.g.  that 
of  touch  or  pressure)  :  the  only  marked  characteristic  in  this 
case  is  this,  that  the  sense  which  is  cut  off  is  not  clearly  differ- 
entiated in  consciousness  until  it  appears  under  the  conditions 
which  make  its  phase  painful. 

5.  The  facts  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  as  to  there  being 
a  separate  pain  path  in  the  spinal  cord  are  explicable  in  a  manner 
so  similar  that  repetition  of  the  counter-argument  seems  unnec- 
essary. 

6.  The  argument  based  upon  the  claim  of  the  discovery  of 
specific  pain  nerves  deals  with  evidence  so  distinctly  in  dispute 
that   I  do  not  feel  that  it  needs  reply  here.     I  have  already 
shown  the  direction  in  which  I  think  it  probable  the  reinterpre- 
tation  of  observations  will  be  made,  and  if  my  surmise  be  correct 
these  observations  would  not  be  in  opposition  to  my  theory. 

7.  Is  it  possible  under  our  theory  to  explain  the  distribution 
of  pleasures  and  pains  as  we  find  them  ?     I  think  it  is  as  simple 
as  under  the  sensational  theory. 

Pleasure,  under  our  hypothesis,  involves  a  tendency  to  contin- 
uance of  the  activity  which  is  producing  the  pleasure;  and  pain, 
a  tendency  to  discontinuance  of  the  activity  which  is  producing 
the  pain. 

It  is  evident  that,  under  the  laws  of  elimination  of  the  unfit 
and  of  survival,  those  individuals  would  prevail  whose  capacity 
to  use  stored  force  in  reaction  to  a  stimulus  (or,  in  other  words, 
whose  pleasure-getting)  was  confined  to  organs  producing  activ- 
ities the  continuance  of  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
individual. 

Again,  those  would  have  the  advantage  whose  tendencies  to 
discontinuance  of  special  activities  (or,  in  other  words,  whose 
pain-gettings)  were  limited  to  organs  producing  activities  which 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  individual  if  continued.  In 
general,  then,  we  should  expect  to  find  pleasure  capacity  empha- 
sized in  directions  in  which  continuance  of  the  activity  will  be 
advantageous  to  the  individual  and  pain  production  prompt 
(pleasure  capacity  practically  absent)  where  the  continuance  of 
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the  activity  will  be  disadvantageous.     These   are  the  conditions 
which  in  a  general  way  are  found  to  hold. 

8.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  just  been  said  that  our  theory 
may  be  stated  in  terms  not  incompatible  with  modern  notions 
of  biological  genesis.  I  perhaps  do  not  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  biological  argument  as  others  do ;  this,  however,  is  not 
because  I  think  it  unimportant,  but  because  I  think  it  a  danger- 
ous habit  to  rest  upon  a  foundation  which  must  be  laid  so 
largely  upon  hypotheses.  But  taking  the  argument  for  what  it 
is  worth  I  think  it  not  too  great  a  strain  upon  our  credibility  to 
surmise  that  the  first  general  undifferentiated  sense,  which  has 
now  disappeared  in  its  differentiations,  may  have  had  attached 
to  it  from  the  very  start  the  capacity  for  pain  under  excessive 
stimulations  corresponding  to  the  relation  involved  in  the  ten- 
dency to  discontinuance  of  the  coincident  neural  activities ;  in 
the  second  place  to  surmise,  as  added  to  this  pain  capacity,  the 
capacity  for  pleasure  whenever  it  became  of  advantage  to  the 
organism  as  a  whole  that  the  activities  coincident  with  this 
general  sense  should  have  the  capacity  of  continuance.  As  the 
senses  became  differentiated,  those  would  appear  with  emphasis 
of  their  pleasure  capacity  where,  in  the  long  run,  the  continuance 
of  the  activities  involved  would  be  advantageous  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  conversely,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  to  pain.  But  evidently 
the  pleasure  and  pain  would  be  directly  connected  with  the 
capacity  of  the  organ  active  in  producing  the  sensation  and  not 
directly  with-  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  An  indirect  connec- 
tion on  wide  lines  between  pain  and  pleasure  and  disadvantage 
and  advantage  respectively  to  the  individual  would,  however, 
soon  be  brought  about,  because  the  individuals  that  took  pleas- 
ure in  and  continued  disadvantageous  actions,  and  that  found 
pain  in  and  tended  to  discontinue  advantageous  actions,  would  be 
in  time  eliminated.  The  connection  would  be  so  indirect,  how- 
ever, that  the  law  could  not  be  expected  to  be  without  numerous 
exceptions,  and  we  should  look  to  find  exactly  what  we  do  find, 
vis.  those  anomalous  cases,  which  have  given  so  much  trouble  to 
theorists,  where  sweets  mean  death  and  pains  mean  health  to  the 
individual,  while  indicating,  under  our  view,  actions  respectively 
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healthful  and  harmful  to  the  organs  functioning.  This  hypoth- 
esis also  makes  it  easy  to  understand  why,  with  Pleasure-Pain 
so  early  a  development  as  it  must  have  been,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  later  development  of  consciousness  on  the  two  great  lines 
of  Pain  and  of  Pleasure  as  would  seem  to  be  necessitated  by  any 
doctrine  which  makes  Pleasure  and  Pain  the  primal  sensational 
elements. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  objections  which  I  have  raised  to  the 
sensational  view. 

9.  The  bond  between  pleasure  and  pain  so  widely  recognized 
and  so  inexplicable  under  the  sensational  hypothesis  becomes 
natural  under  the  theory  here  defended ;  for  the  two  are  really 
part  of  a  continuum,  both  being  determined  by  relations  of  the 
nutritive  conditions  to  the  activity  of  the  organ  which  is  the 
physical  correspondent  of  the  mental  state. 

10.  Under  our  theory  no  special  localized  organs  should  be 
looked  for  in  the  brain  for  Pleasure  and  for  Pain,  for  each  differ- 
entiation of   pleasure  or  pain,  except  as  to  degree,  implies  a 
change  of  organ,  so  to  speak.     The  theory  does  not  meet  the 
demand  that  we  shall  tell  what  special  organs  are  active  for 
pleasure  and  for  pain,  because  under  it  we  are  led  to  hold  that, 
properly  speaking,  there  are  none  such :  or,  to  put  it  differently, 
that  there  are  an  indefinite  number  of  such ;  that  each  organ 
which  is  capable  of  bringing  about  by  its  activities  a  definite 
psychosis  is  in  that  special  case  an  organ  either  for  pleasure  or 
for  pain. 

11.  This  hypothesis  accounts  most  easily  for  the  fact  that 
pleasures  and  pains  are  aroused  by  the  widest  range  of  psychic 
occurrences ;   that  there  are  sensational,  emotional,  and   intel- 
lectual pleasures  and  pains.     It  would  be  most  unexpected  if  it 
were  not  so  found  in  experience,  when  we  consider  that  each 
sensation,  each  emotion,  each  intellectual  act  implies  activity  of 
an  organic  coincident,  in  some  effective  or  ineffective  relation. 

12.  That  under  continuation  of  stimulus-conditions  pleasure 
habitually  fades  into  pain,  is  to  be  expected  under  my  hypothe- 
sis ;  for  pleasure  means  the  use  of  surplus  stored  energy,  and 
the  hypernormal  stimulus  which  is  bringing  about  this  result,  if 
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continued,  will  surely,  in  ordinary  cases,  use  up  the  surplus  and 
then  bring  about  the  conditions  which  give  pain.  It  is  a  notable 
corroboration  of  my  theory  that  the  process  is  not  reversed. 
Pain  caused  by  excess  in  activity  does  not  go  over  into  pleas- 
ure, with  unchanged  content,  unless  there  supervenes  rest,  i.e., 
opportunity  for  recuperation  and  storage  in  the  organ  which  has 
been  active. 

13.  That  increase  of  the  stimulus  which  is  giving  pleasure 
increases  the  pleasure  for  a  time,  then  diminishes  it,  and  then 
produces  an  increasing  pain,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
notion  that  something  is  used  up   (with   pleasure  experience) 
before  we  can  get  the  organ  which  is  active  into  the  condition 
in  which  it  becomes  capable  of  giving  pain. 

14.  Under  our  hypothesis  we  do  not  need  to  look  for  any 
special    environmental    stimulus-differentiation    corresponding 
with  pleasure  and  pain,  as  we  did  under  the  sensational  view, 
if  the  hypothetical  pleasure  and  pain  senses  are  to  fall  in  line 
with  all  other  sensations ;   for  under  our  hypothesis  pleasure 
and  pain  are  determined  by  relations  within  the  organism  which 
are  general  and  which  occur  with  all  differentiations  of  envi- 
ronmental action  upon  us. 

15.  We  are  not  surprised,  when  we  consider  the  great  varia- 
tions of  nutritive  conditions,  that  a  mental  element  which  at  one 
time  brings  us  pleasure  on  some  other  day  brings  us  pain,  or  vice 
versa,  with  no  change  of  stimulation.     The  capacity  to  bring 
conscious  pleasure  or  conscious  pain  after  very  long  intervals  is 
also  quite  explicable  without  supposing  any  such  non-activity 
as  would  imply  atrophy  of  the  organ  which  finally  acts  pleas- 
urably  or  painfully. 

That  the  phenomena  of  habit  are  found  to  be  a  corollary  from 
the  general  theory,  I  have  argued  at  some  length  in  Mind,  No. 
64.  The  action  which  is  painful  to-day  but  not  carried  too  far 
calls  for  an  unusual  supply  of  nutriment,  and  this  develops  a 
capacity  for  pleasure-giving  at  the  next  moment  of  stimulation. 
This  pleasure  capacity  may  increase  largely  by  continuous 
repetition  of  this  process. 

The  pains  which  first  bring  to  our  notice  the  existence  of 
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inner  sensations  are  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  these 
organs,  being  very  regular  in  their  action  and  not  ordinarily 
called  upon  to  react  to  unusual  stimuli,  lose  practically  the 
storage  capacity ;  so  that  a  strong  stimulus  always  brings  pain, 
as  it  also  first  brings  into  prominence  in  consciousness  the 
psychic  elements  to  which  the  pain  is  attached.  The  theory 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  well-rested  and  vigorous  man  finds 
pleasure-getting  easy ;  for  with  him  storage  must  be  large  and 
the  capacity  for  pleasure-getting  full :  and  also  for  the  fact  that 
one  weakened  by  excessive  activity  or  illness  finds  pleasure- 
getting  impossible ;  his  illness  or  overwork  has  drained  away 
all  his  surplus  stored  force. 

1 6.  That  localization  should  be  dim  for  pleasure-pain  is  not 
surprising  since  the  organs  of  pleasure  and  those  of  pain  are  so 
constantly  shifting. 

17.  The  difficulty  as  to  representation  does  not  occur  under 
our  theory ;  for  no  such  thing  as  a  representation  of  a  pain  or 
pleasure  is  supposed,  although  pleasurable  and  painful  represen- 
tations are  acknowledged  and  are  covered  by  the  general  law. 

Here  my  argument  must  close.  There  is  much  evidence 
corroborative  of  the  general  theory  I  have  here  advocated, 
which  I  cannot  present  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  and  no 
more  indeed  is  called  for  in  this  connection  than  bears  especial 
reference  to  the  sensational  hypothesis.  If  any  reader  be  inter- 
ested, he  will  find  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  num- 
bers of  Mind  above  referred  to  and  in  a  series  of  articles  now 
appearing  in  the  same  journal,  in  which  the  important  subject 
of  Esthetics  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  my  hypothesis. 
I  cannot  lay  down  my  pen,  however,  without  one  word  more. 
Introspective  psychology  in  our  day  cannot  take  any  steps 
without  inquiring  whether  they  are  in  accord  with  the  results 
reached  by  our  new-born  science  of  psycho-physics.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  be  any  force  whatever  in  the  argument  for 
the  thorough-going  coincidence  of  psychic  and  neural  phenom- 
ena, investigators  in  psycho-physics  on  their  part  must  also 
take  into  account  the  records  of  introspective  psychology.  The 
mass  of  observations  from  introspection  is  large  in  comparison 
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with  what  has  been  obtained  from  the  studies  on  the  physical 
side,  and  this  should  lead  to  an  emphasis  of  the  former,  in  our 
time  at  least :  and  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  balance  will  be 
always  in  favor  of  introspection ;  that  it  is  the  final  reference  to 
which  all  psycho-physical  result  must  be  made  now  and  always. 
The  rapid  development  and  the  brilliant  and  valuable  results 
obtained  from  this  new  science  of  psycho-physics  have,  how- 
ever, led,  if  not  to  a  disregard  of  introspective  evidence,  at 
least  to  an  over-emphasis  of  the  data  from  neurology.  The 
sensational  hypothesis  as  to  pleasure  and  pain  under  discussion 
appears  to  me  to  be  eminently  a  case  in  point.  The  evidence 
produced  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis  is  almost  altogether  physio- 
logical and  anatomical,  and  furthermore,  in  my  opinion,  is  in 
itself  not  at  all  of  such  nature  as  should  lead  a  truly  scientific 
mind  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  without  reserve.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  psychologists 
to  have  maintained  it  had  they  as  scientists  taken  into  full 
consideration  the  data  from  subjective  psychology  proper  which 

bear  on  the  question. 

HENRY  RUTGERS  MARSHALL. 


REVIEWS   OF   BOOKS. 

UAnnte  Philosophique.     Public*  e  sous  la  Direction  de  F.  PIL- 
LON.     2me  Anne"e,  1891.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1892.  —  8vo.,  pp.  352. 

M.  Pillon  resumed  last  year  the  publication  which  in  1872  was 
merged  in  that  larger  enterprise  the  weekly,  and  later  the  monthly, 
Critique  Philosophique^  which  M.  Renouvier  and  he  carried  on  with 
such  signal  ability  and  energy  for  eighteen  years.  The  plan  of  the 
Annee  Philosophique  is  to  publish  a  small  number  of  original  articles, 
each  making  some  fundamental  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
"criticist"  school,  and  to  follow  them  by  short  notices  of  all  the 
important  works  on  philosophy  published  in  France  during  the  previous 
year.  The  works  thus  noticed  by  M.  Pillon  are  seventy-one  in  number, 
classified  under  four  heads,  viz.  Metaphysic,  Psychology,  and  Philosophy 
of  the  Sciences ;  Moral  and  Religious  Philosophy ;  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory, Sociology,  and  Pedagogy;  and  History  of  Philosophy.  These 
notices  average  a  page  and  a  third  in  length,  are  readable,  since  most 
of  them  combine  critical  appreciation  (or  depreciation)  with  their 
reporting  function,  and,  taken  together,  give  a  fairly  adequate  picture 
of  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  year  in  France,  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  the  more  universal  questions.  Works  of  minute  detail  in  psy- 
chology, e.g.  fall  outside  of  M.  Pillon's  scope.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  attitude  consistently  held  by  M.  Pillon  in  his  critical 
strictures  on  the  various  works  is  the  pluralistic  and  phenomenistic  one 
of  M.  Renouvier. 

The  articles  de  fond  of  the  volume  are  three  in  number.  I  subjoin  a 
word  about  each. 

In  sixty-six  pages,  entitled  La  Philosophic  de  la  Regie  ef  du  Compas,  the 
veteran  Renouvier  rallies  once  more  to  the  defence  of  the  ultimate 
character,  for  us,  of  the  principles  of  the  ordinary  geometry,  and 
combats  the  "  transcendental  "  speculations  of  certain  geometers  of  the 
day.  The  article  has  the  solid  texture  of  all  this  author's  writings.  He 
discusses  in  detail  Euclid's  axioms  and  postulates,  applying  to  them 
the  distinction  of  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments,  and  proposing  to 
distinguish  hereafter  as  postulates  only  such  propositions  as  unite  two 
distinct  conceptions,  and  may  consequently  be  denied  without  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  That  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space  is 
no  such  postulate,  for  it  follows  analytically  from  the  notion  of  straight 
line.  But  M.  Renouvier  finds  involved  in  Euclid's  geometry  four 
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genuine  postulates,  which  combine  a  notion  of  shape  with  one  of 
quantity.  These  postulates  are :  ist,  that  the  straight  line  is  the 
distance  between  its  termini;  2d,  that,  of  lines  having  the  same 
termini,  those  which  envelop  the  others  are  the  longer ;  3d,  that  the 
perpendicular  divides  the  space  on  either  side  of  it  into  angles  of  equal 
content,  and  that  a  line  making  a  complete  revolution  about  a  point 
describes  four  such  angles ;  and  4th,  that  a  point  following  the  contour 
of  a  closed  polygon  and  turning  around  each  of  its  angles  has,  when  it 
returns  to  its  original  direction,  rotated  through  a  sum  of  angles  equal 
to  four  right  angles.  From  this  last  postulate  (which  M.  R.  apparently 
adopts  from  M.  A.  J.  H.  Vincent)  it  follows  almost  immediately  that 
the  angles  internal  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  from 
this  theorem  Euclid's  postulate  about  parallels  can  be  immediately 
deduced.  The  postulate  of  the  parallels  is  thus  neither  more  nor  less 
demonstrable  —  or  indemonstrable  —  than  other  propositions,  and 
geometers  have  been  wrong  in  treating  it  as  an  anomaly  or  scandal  in 
their  science. 

Lobatschewsky's  ignoring  of  it,  and  his  assumption  of  triangles  with 
their  angles  equal  to  less  than  two  right  angles,  are  constantly 
defended  by  saying  that,  since  the  consequences  deduced  lead  to 
no  conflict  with  the  other  postulates  and  axioms  of  Euclid,  there 
may  well  be  "  something  in  "  this  imaginary  geometry.  M.  Renouvier 
disposes  of  this  talk  very  clearly.  How  could  Lobatschewsky's 
assumption,  however  absurd  in  itself,  when  combined  with  Euclid's 
residual  principles,  lead  to  consequences  which  contradict  the  latter? 
This  could  only  happen  if  the  assumption  itself  contradicted  the 
latter.  But  it  only  contradicts  the  postulate  of  parallels ;  and  that, 
by  universal  consent,  is  a  principle  independent  of  all  others.  The 
"consequences,"  in  the  imaginary  geometry,  must  then  be  internally 
consistent  with  each  other,  with  the  true  premises,  and  with  the 
absurdly  assumed  one,  from  which  they  are  deduced ;  but  they  may  be 
absurd  nevertheless,  absurd  a  priori,  as  one  of  their  premises  is  absurd, 
and  absurd  a  posteriori  or  in  relation  to  the  facts.  Nothing  in  fact  is 
more  absurd  than  to  treat  this  geometry  as  peculiarly  empirical.  Lack 
of  space  forbids  an  analysis  of  the  rest  of  the  paper,  in  which  M. 
Renouvier  discusses  in  a  very  luminous  way  the  theory  of  measure  and 
incommensurability,  and  the  method  of  limits,  and  criticises  the  soi-disant 
empirical  character  of  Riemann's  and  Helmholtz's  ^-dimensional  specu- 
lations. The  article  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  philosophy  of  mathematics. 

The  second  article,  by  M.  Pillon,  is  on  the  Historical  Evolution  of 
Atomism,  first  as  a  cosmological,  and  second  as  a  metaphysical,  hy- 
pothesis. After  Lasswitz'a  great  history,  so  recently  completed,  any 
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shorter  sketch  must  needs  seem  inadequate ;  and  when  we  say  that 
M.  Pillon  has  avoided  technicalities  and  that  his  point  of  view  is  less 
that  of  the  physicist  than  that  of  the  philosopher,  we  have  sufficiently 
indicated  both  its  shortcomings  and  its  merits.  This  writer  has  a 
remarkably  clear  style,  and  a  peculiar  talent  for  weaving  quotations 
from  the  original  historic  sources  into  the  tissue  of  his  own  exposition 
without  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  latter.  He  shows  us  how 
atomism,  which  began  by  being  an  atheistic  speculation,  became,  as  it 
triumphed  in  Newton's  hands,  both  scientific  and  theistic.  He  shows 
how  the  explanation  of  such  properties  of  matter  as  hardness  and  figure 
by  the  attraction  of  atoms  led  naturally  to  the  evaporation  of  the 
supposed  original  figure  and  hardness  of  the  atom  itself,  so  that  by 
Boscovich  these  attributes  were  conceived  as  due  to  repulsive  forces 
emanating  from  unextended  points  of  space.  Boscovich  first  used  the 
argument  of  the  impossibility  of  an  actualized  infinite  to  prove  the 
discreteness  and  finite  number  of  his  force-atoms.  These,  however, 
remained  a  purely  physical  conception.  It  was  Maupertuis  who,  basing 
himself  on  Locke's  argument  that  we  might  conceive  the  Almighty  to 
have  made  matter  think,  added  desire,  memory,  and  habit  to  the  atoms, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  hylozoism  of  the  present  day.  Crystals 
and  organisms  are  best  explained  by  the  habits  of  union  of  the  several 
atoms  inter  se ;  variations  of  organic  species  by  lapses  in  the  atoms, 
memory  and  new  habits  consequent  thereon ;  and  finally  the  elementary 
intelligences  of  the  atoms  integrate  (just  as  with  Spencer  and  Taine) 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  entire  organism.  But  the  real  elaborator 
of  hylozoism  as  a  philosophy  distinctly  opposed  to  theism  and  spirit- 
ualism is,  according  to  M.  Pillon,  Charles  Lemaire,  whose  two  volumes, 
Initiation  a  la  philosophic,  a  la  liberte,  published  in  1842-43,  are,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  quite  unknown  to  any  reader  of  these  lines.  By  the 
number  of  the  atoms,  by  their  activity  and  their  instinct,  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  can  be  explained,  according  to  Lemaire,  of 
whose  work  Pillon  gives  a  very  interesting  account.  The  conclusion  of 
the  article  is  that,  since  along  one  line  of  thought  the  atoms  have 
"  evolved  "  into  the  unextended  and  dynamic  centres  of  Boscovich,  and 
along  another  line  into  the  extended  but  perceptive  and  instinctive 
entities  of  Maupertuis  and  others,  spiritualizing  themselves,  so  to  speak, 
negatively  by  losing  extent,  positively  by  adding  mental  life,  the  natural 
conclusion  is  that  Atomism  necessarily  resolves  itself  into  Monadism  if 
clearly  thought  out.  The  ultimately  real  entities  can  only  be  spiritual 
forces  which  exist  for  themselves  consciously  and  for  each  other  under 
spatial  form.  In  establishing  this  position,  M.  Pillon  criticises  Leibnitz 
for  blowing  hot  and  cold  in  the  matter  of  the  realized  infinite,  and  ends 
with  some  strictures  on  M.  EvelhVs  recent  work,  Infini  et  Quantite.  The 
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essay  is  full  of  charmingly  presented   erudition,  and  as  a   short  vue 
d' ensemble  for  students'  use  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  third  essay  of  the  volume,  by  Professor  L.  Dauriac,  is  entitled 
Du  Positivisme  en  Psychologic^  a  propos  des  Principes  de  Psychologie 
de  M.  W.  James.  M.  Dauriac  has  the  temperament  of  genius,  but  his 
style  lacks  the  clearness  of  that  of  Pillon  and  the  weight  of  that  of 
Renouvier.  He  is  often  more  ingenious  than  direct,  and  sometimes 
hard  to  track  to  a  categorical  conclusion.  He  confines  himself  in  this 
discussion  to  pointing  out  the  vacillating  character  of  his  author's  cere- 
bralistic  attitude  in  psychology,  after  speaking  in  very  indulgent  terms 
of  the  general  qualities  of  his  book.  In  the  latter  it  is  contended  that 
"  Psychology  "  should  become  "  positivistic  "  and  a  "natural  science." 
If,  says  M.  Dauriac,  by  this  a  science  be  meant  which  shall  aim  to  deal 
with  facts  that  can  be  physically  (in  this  case  cerebrally)  explained,  the 
inevitable  result  is  the  omission  of  a  great  deal  of  that  purely  descriptive 
account  of  mental  phenomena  which  the  older  psychology  succeeded 
in  giving  us  so  well.  In  J.'s  book,  accordingly,  we  get  no  mention  of 
the  higher  processes  of  Imagination,  a  very  inadequate  chapter  on 
Emotion,  and  nothing  on  ^Esthetic  and  Moral  sensibility.  M.  Dauriac 
then  shows  how  "  the  study  of  mental  life  and  its  conditions  "  usually 
results  in  making  so  much  of  the  physical  antecedents  as  to  leave  but 
little  room  for  consideration  of  the  mental  life  itself.  "The  human 
automaton  is  at  the  end  of  physiological  psychology,  and  consciousness 
is  bound  to  become  a  superfluity  there  ...  a  sort,  horresco  referens, 
of  excrement  of  the  brain."  But  the  author,  by  admitting  feeling  to  be 
a  teleologic  force,  is  unfaithful  to  his  professed  "  positivism  "  ;  and  the 
moment  one  admits  that  consciousness  may  have  a  use,  the  postulate 
of  continuity  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  reflex  action  not  only  may 
be  explained  by  the  evolution  of  the  organism  under  the  guidance  of 
the  feelings  of  past  generations,  but  may  even  now  be  accompanied  by 
a  consciousness  which  has  become  relatively  inert.  More  consistent 
positivists  will  therefore  look  coldly  upon  Mr.  James's  work.  As  for 
M.  Dauriac  himself,  he  applauds  him  for  his  inconsistency,  believing 
that  the  "  metaphysical "  view  is  the  eternal  one,  that  the  physical  world 
is  a  phenomenon ;  that  consciousness,  psychologically  considered,  is  a 
cause  of  movement ;  and  that  if  it  ever  ceases  to  be  so,  that  will  be 
because  it  has  freely  abdicated  its  task. 

Einleitung  in  die  Philosophic.     Von  Dr.  CARL  TAUSCH.    Wien, 
Carl  Konegan,  1892.  —  pp.  xiii,  72. 

This  little  work  is  not  designed,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  title, 
to  introduce  beginners  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  It  rather  discusses 
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questions  which  (as  the  author  claims)  precede  philosophy,  and  might 
better  be  called  a  Prolegomena  than  an  Introduction.  "  The  physicists 
have  but  poorly  concealed  contradictions  and  absurdities  by  using  the 
concepts  of  Force,  Cause,  Change,  and  Effect.  We  feel  bound  to 
modify  those  notions  which  we  cannot  set  aside  and  yet  cannot  think, 
and  doubting  the  validity  of  all  others  to  put  them  to  the  test  of  con- 
sistency. There  is  need  of  a  science  which  shall  complete  all  the  other 
sciences  by  examination  and  elaboration  of  their  concepts.  This 
science  is  Philosophy"  (p.  IX).  But  the  answer  to  two  questions 
(i)  What  is  a  concept?  and  (2)  Of  what  can  we  have  concepts?  must 
precede  any  such  a  science  and  so  form  the  subject-matter  of  an 
introduction  in  philosophy. 

The  first  part  (pp.  1-43)  is  devoted  to  these  questions  which  are,  as 
will  be  seen,  mainly  logical.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that 
a  concept  is  a  complication  of  relations  of  sense  {Empfindungensbezie- 
hungeri}.  The  second  question  is  answered  in  the  classification  of 
concepts  as  Substantive,  Attributive,  Verbal,  and  Adverbal  concepts. 
The  briefness  of  Dr.  Tausch's  book  allows  of  only  the  most  summary 
treatment  even  of  important  problems.  One  cannot  help  remarking 
a  tendency  throughout  the  work  to  reason  regarding  states  of  conscious- 
ness as  if  they  were  things,  a  tendency  which  it  is  hard  to  avoid  but 
which  is  to  be  charged  with  many  of  the  mistakes  and  controversies 
of  modern  philosophy. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  (pp.  44-72)  contains  a  short  encyclopaedia 
of  the  subject,  in  which  the  author  states  and  briefly  discusses  the  most 
important  problems  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  ^Esthetics.  His  sepa- 
ration of  the  real  from  its  relations  leads,  inevitably,  to  the  position  that 
the  reals  are  unknowable  and  can  only  be  characterized  negatively.  The 
reals  are  not  identical,  yet  not  different,  and  since  they  are  simple,  are 
unchangeable.  The  whole  book  suffers  from  scrappiness ;  the  discus- 
sion of  each  question  raised  is  of  course  very  slight.  It  seems  to  me, 
too,  that  the  author  tends  constantly  to  look  at  philosophical  problems 

from  a  mathematical  and  mechanical  standpoint. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

Die  Probleme  der  Geschichtsphilosophie.  Eine  erkenntnisstheo- 
retische  Studie  von  GEORG  SIMMEL,  Privatdozent  der  Berliner  Univer- 
sitat.  Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Duncker  und  Humblot,  1892.  —  pp.  x,  109. 

In  spite  of  the  telling  influence  of  Critical  Philosophy,  the  Philosophy 
of  History  has  only  reluctantly  loosened  itself  from  its  dogmatic  moorings. 
Here  the  Kantian  reform  has  been  wholly  ignored  for  a  long  time,  by 
philosophers  who  substituted  for  the  old  dogmatic  metaphysic  of  nature 
a  kind  of  metaphysic  of  historical  occurrence.  Fichte's  attempt  to  see  in 
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history  the  realization  of  a  certain  principle  and  Hegel's  desire  das  his- 
torische  Geschehen  zu  begrtifen  are  examples  of  this  tendency.  But 
philosophy  has  not  to  explain  history.  Its  task  lies  a  step  behind  this 
business ;  to  it  belongs  the  work  of  showing  what  historical  knowledge  is, 
and  how  it  is  possible.  In  emphasizing  this  as  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
Dr.  Simmel  removes  the  standpoint  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  from 
the  dogmatic  to  the  critical  stage,  and  herein  lies  the  fundamental  merit 
of  his  book.  The  science  becomes  epistemological  and  justifies  its  right 
to  exist  as  a  separate  discipline.  To  describe  as  its  object  the  discovery 
of  the  general  tendencies  and  evolution  of  occurrences,  the  unification 
of  certain  phenomena,  would  be  to  appropriate  for  it  a  territory  which 
is  the  rightful  property  of  the  science  of  history  itself.  A  theory  of  his- 
torical knowing,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  found  to  be  a  necessary  and 
useful  part  of  the  general  theory  of  knowledge,  especially  since  history 
has  been  furnishing  the  raw  material  for  a  large  number  of  unwarranted 
metaphysical  speculations.  Dr.  Simmel  deserves  credit  for  introducing 
us  to  a  study  which  should  claim  the  attention  of  historians  as  well  as 
philosophers. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  shows  that  this  science  has  to  determine 
the  psychological  a  priori,  which  enables  us  to  hypostasize  as  the  back- 
ground of  historical  events  certain  psychical  processes,  and  to  lay  down 
the  rules  according  to  which  this  procedure  takes  place.  We  must  know 
all  the  a  priori  conditions  of  historical  knowledge  and  test  their  claims. 

The  second  chapter  examines  the  notion  of  law.  A  law  declares  that 
the  appearance  of  certain  phenomena  has  for  its  unconditional  effect 
the  appearance  of  certain  other  phenomena ;  it  gives  the  cause  acting 
in  particular  phenomena.  Hence  there  can  be  no  special  laws  for  com- 
plicated phenomena  like  historical  events ;  these  must  be  reduced  to 
their  simplest  terms.  The  so-called  historical  laws  are  in  reality  no  laws 
at  all,  but  mere  statements  as  to  the  apparently  regular  succession  of 
certain  phenomena,  these  phenomena  themselves  being  the  effects  of 
a  multitude  of  forces  concealed  from  us.  Such  laws  are,  however, 
useful  in  that  they  serve  as  points  of  orientation  (  Orientirungspunkte) , 
enabling  us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  real  laws.  But  philosophy 
is  not  concerned  with  the  discovery  of  laws  ;  it  examines  and  attests  their 
epistemological  value. 

In  the  last  chapter,  which  might  be  termed  in  Kantian  language  a 
transcendental  Dialectic  of  the  Philosophy  of  History,  Dr.  Simmel  dis- 
cusses the  application  of  certain  metaphysical  categories,  such  as  tele- 
ology, value,  etc.,  to  the  given  facts  of  history.  While  denying  their 
title  to  exact  knowledge,  he  nevertheless  reveals  in  how  far  their  use  is 
justifiable.  They  are  forms  of  reflection  superadded  to  the  facts,  wholly 
subjective  factors,  surmises.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  progress  of 
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the  race,  we  are  introducing  a  subjective  idea  into  reality.  Indeed,  it 
will  depend  altogether  on  the  purely  subjective  evaluation  of  a  certain 
idea  whether  we  see  progress  in  history  or  not.  This  idea  also  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  an  original  force  or  substance,  a  unified  sub- 
ject which  persists  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  is,  as  it  were, 
the  bearer  and  the  cause  of  the  psychical  processes  underlying  the  ex- 
ternal facts.  Now,  though  these  categories  have  no  worth  as  principles  of 
knowledge,  they  still  possess  a  practical  value  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  discard  them.  The  historian  is  governed  by  an  idea  of  value,  when 
he  subjects  the  immense  mass  of  events  to  the  sifting  process,  selecting 
some,  neglecting  others.  It  is  an  illusion  to  suppose  that  we  can  alto- 
gether dispense  with  these  conditions  and  restrict  ourselves  entirely  to 
the  facts.  The  bare  facts  themselves,  unrelated  to  some  idea  accounted 
valuable  by  us,  would  carry  no  interest  with  them.  There  is  no  histori- 
cal reflection  which  does  not  "  go  behind  the  returns."  Even  the 
materialistic  conception  of  history  is  not  free  from  these  unavoidable 
prejudices.  When  it  interprets  every  historical  movement  as  a  phenom- 
enon provoked  by  the  conflict  of  economical  interests,  it  sets  up  a 
principle  which  we  cannot  read  out  of  the  empirical  data  themselves. 
It  passes  from  our  conscious  acts  to  a  substratum  of  the  unconscious. 
Considered  as  explanatory  principles,  all  these  speculations  continue  to 
be  worthless,  but  in  so  far  as  they  satisfy  certain  moral,  aesthetical,  and 
religious  impulses,  they  are  not  without  their  use. 

Dr.  Simmel's  book  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  Philosophy  of 
History.  Notwithstanding  the  difficult  nature  of  the  subject,  the  author 
succeeds  in  stating  his  conclusions  in  a  manner  both  lucid  and  sugges- 
tive. Occasional  examples  drawn  from  historical  and  economic  litera- 
ture aid  in  making  clear  certain  points  that  might  otherwise  seem 
obscure  to  some.  The  reader  will  encounter  no  difficulties  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  second  chapter,  the  abstruseness  of  whose  subject-matter 
requires  earnest  application  on  the  part  of  the  student.  One  might,  there- 
fore, possibly  demand  a  little  more  clearness  and  precision  in  this  con- 
nection. Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  sees  no  theoretical 
impossibility  in  the  detection  of  real  historical  laws,  yet  his  language  is 
at  times  not  definite  enough  to  satisfy  a  person  reading  the  book  for  the 

first  time. 

FRANK  THILLY. 

Psychologie  und  Erkenntnisstheorie.  Von  CARL  STUMPF.  Aus 
den  Abhandlungen  der  k.  bayer.  Akademie  der  Wiss.  I.  Cl.,  XIX. 
Bd.,  II.  Abth.  Mtinchen,  1891. 

The  question  of  this  pamphlet  is  between  the  philosophy  which  seeks 
to  free  epistemology  from  all  dependence  on  the  results  of  psychology, 
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and  that  which  finds  a  necessity  for  carrying  back  all  epistemological 
inquiry  to  a  psychological  foundation.  After  stating  the  more  obvious 
arguments  on  each  side,  the  author  examines  those  claims  in  particular 
which  the  epistemologist  draws  from  his  study  of  Kant's  K.  d.  r.  V. 
Accordingly,  the  body  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  a  criticism  of  three 
Kantian  doctrines  :  the  constitutive  work  of  the  understanding  as  related 
to  the  system  of  nature ;  the  distinction  between  form  and  content  in 
knowledge ;  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  Granted  the  synthetic  function 
of  the  understanding  in  "making  nature,"  there  remains  the  crucial 
question  :  What  may  we  think  together,  what  not  ?  The  deduction  of 
the  categories  shows  at  most  that  the  mind  has  a  tendency  to  unify  its 
presentations,  but  not  that  the  latter  must  conform  themselves  to  the 
synthesis.  That  time  and  space  are  at  once  a  priori  and  sensuous, 
gives  them  indeed  an  intermediate  but  not  a  mediatory  character.  In 
applying,  e.g.  the  category  of  causality,  the  concept  of  cause  having 
been  completely  separated  from  that  of  time-flow,  the  schematism  leaves 
no  logical  obstacle  against  thinking  the  later  as  cause  of  the  earlier,  or 
depriving  cause  and  effect  of  any  fixed  time-relations  whatever.  The 
extension  of  the  antithesis  between  form  and  matter  to  time  and  space 
versus  the  sensuous  qualities  in  perception,  has  proved  psychologically 
untenable.  It  is  only  a  half-truth  which  the  Kritik  ceaselessly  incul- 
cates—  that  the  understanding  thinks  sensuous  material  into  law  and 
order,  the  complementary  truth  being  that  the  logical  criteria  of  the 
synthesis  must  be  sought  in  the  material  itself.  Neglect  of  psychology 
is  the  radical  defect  of  the  Kantian  criticism,  and  the  attempt  to  retain 
its  results  as  an  independent  epistemology  has  been  highly  unfavorable 
to  the  progress  of  philosophy.  Even  Kant's  conception  of  objective 
necessity  is  an  abstraction  from  the  matter  of  certain  judgments,  not 
added  to  it  through  "  a  priori  forms."  Having  been  thus  won,  it  is 
hypothetically  ascribed  to  an  "  outer  world,"  in  itself  hypothetical,  in 
order  that  the  mind  may  regain  both  postulates  justified  by  the  progress 
of  science.  The  meaning  of  an  "  independent  without,"  as  concerning 
both  epistemology  and  psychology,  is  further  discussed  in  the  conclusion, 
where  the  related  work  of  the  two  sciences  is  marked  out  and  the  evi- 
dences of  their  interdependence  summarized.  To  psychology  belongs 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  concepts,  while  the  special  field  of  epistemology 
is  the  discovery  and  classification  of  the  most  general  immediate  truths 
of  knowledge.  Any  search  after  the  "  conditions  of  possibility  "  of  such 
immediate  truths  is  found  to  be  without  epistemological  meaning.  The 
final  thought  of  the  pamphlet  is  that  the  problems  of  epistemology  and 
psychology  should  be  kept  sharply  separate  in  order  that  the  two  sci- 
ences may  the  more  effectively  unite  in  their  solution. 

LOUISE  HANNUM. 
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Essays  on  Literature  and  Philosophy.  By  EDWARD  CAIRO,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Maston  College,  Oxford,  author  of  The 
Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant.  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1892. —  2  vols.,  pp.  viii,  267,  287. 

These  volumes  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  essays,  mostly  on  literary 
subjects,  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  monthly  magazines,  of  the 
two  articles  contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  on  Cartesian- 
ism  and  Metaphysic,  and  of  a  lecture  now  published  for  the  first  time  on 
Carlyle.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  literature  ;  it  treats  of  Dante, 
Goethe,  Rousseau,  Wordsworth,  and  Carlyle,  besides  containing  a  lec- 
ture on  the  Problem  of  Philosophy  at  the  Present  Time.  The  second 
volume  contains  the  two  Britannica  articles. 

The  work  throughout  is  essentially  philosophical.  In  the  first  volume 
Professor  Caird  everywhere  endeavors  to  bring  out  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
poetry,  to  discover  the  fundamental  ideas  which  the  poets  embodied  in 
their  creations.  These  ideas  are  the  ultimate  notions  of  the  philosopher. 
Hence,  as  Professor  Caird  says,  "  Philosophy  is,  in  the  end,  at  one  with 
poetry  "  (p.  63).  Their  method  and  point  of  departure  are  different,  but 
they  have  the  same  goal.  A  consideration  of  the  world's  great  poets  from 
this  point  of  view  is  not  too  common  :  it  demands,  besides  philosophical 
knowledge,  literary  feeling  and  insight.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Professor  Caird  has  accomplished  the  task  with  admirable  success.  The 
essays  on  Rousseau  and  Wordsworth  are  especially  noteworthy. 

The  articles  on  Cartesianism  and  Metaphysic  have  been  before  the 
public  several  years.  They  are  characterized  by  breadth  of  mind  and 
grace  and  lucidity  of  style.  The  former,  which  was  first  published  in 
1876,  suffers  from  neglect  of  later  literature  upon  the  same  subject. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  account  of  Spinoza,  whom  Professor  Caird 
treats  as  a  mere  continuation  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  the  logical 
outcome  of  its  fundamental  principles.  Hence  he  fails  to  do  justice  to 
Spinoza's  doctrine,  both  of  substance  and  attribute.  Spinoza's  absolute 
being,  we  are  told,  is  "  being  without  determination,  and  not  the  being 
that  determines  itself"  (pp.  366,  367).  Now  Spinoza  does,  indeed,  take 
pains  to  free  his  substance  from  all  external  limitations,  but  only  that 
it  may  the  more  completely  determine  itself.  Professor  Caird  adopts - 
Erdmann's  view  of  the  attributes  as  relative  to  percipient  intelligence.. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Spinoza's  own  definition  :  Per  attri- 
butum  intelligo  id  quod  intellectus  de  substantia  percipit  tanquam  ejusdenr 
essentiam  constituens.  It  is  only  when  finite  things  are  regarded  as  res 
complete,  as  outside  and  over  against  the  one  substance,  that  they  are- 
illusions  of  the  imagination.  Finite  things  are,  indeed,  manifestations^ 
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of  the  one  substance,  but  they  have  a  reality  which  is  not  due  to  the 
knowing  mind.  Everything,  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  endeavors  to  persist 
in  its  own  being;  and  this  endeavor  is  nothing  else  but  the  actual 
essence  of  the  thing  in  question. 

The  work  is  provided  with  a  good  index  and  table  of  contents.  The 
typographical  appearance  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  mate- 
rial forms  are  important  contributions  to  the  treasury  of  human  thought 

and  culture. 

J.  G.  S. 

Kleine  Schriften.     Von  HERMANN  LOTZE.     Dritter  Band  (Zwei 
Abtheilungen).     Leipzig,  S.  Hirzel,  1891.  —  pp.  960. 

The  editor,  Professor  Peipers,  here  presents  to  us  in  two  parts  the 
third  and  last  volume  of  Lotze's  Kleine  Schriften,  the  first  two  volumes  of 
which  were  published  in  1885  and  1886.  This  portion  contains  Lotze's 
Essays  and  other  minor  writings  since  1852,  arranged  mainly  in  chrono- 
logical order  as  in  the  earlier  volumes.  Two  of  the  pieces  hitherto 
unpublished,  Geographische  Phantasien  and  Pensees  d'un  Idiote  sur Des- 
cartes Spinoza  et  Leibnitz,  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
others,  and  are  entitled  Jugendarbeiten  by  the  editor.  The  remarks 
upon  Leibnitz's  Monadologie  are  especially  interesting  as  showing  its  rela- 
tionship to  Lotze's  own  system,  which  must  have  been  already  outlined 
at  the  time  when  this  essay  was  written.  The  other  papers  found  among 
his  literary  remains,  which  the  editor  has  judged  were  intended  by  Lotze 
for  publication,  include  a  fragment  of  an  Essay  on  Goethe,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Ethics,  already  published,  after  Lotze's  death, 
by  Professor  Rehnisch  in  Nord  und  Sud,  Bd.  XXI,  1882,  and,  as  our 
editor  supposes,  originally  intended  for  the  Contemporary  Review. 
Two  of  the  pieces  were  contributions  to  the  works  of  other  authors,  viz. 
a  preface  to  a  book  which  appeared  anonymously,  entitled  Das  Evan- 
gelium  der  armen  Seele,  and  a  communication  to  C.  Stumpf  in  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  local  signs,  and  which  was  included  in  Stumpf  s  book, 
Uber  den  psychologischen  Ursprung  der  Raumvorstellung.  There  is 
another  paper  expounding  his  theory  of  local  signs,  La  Theorie  des 
Signes  Locaux,  reprinted  from  the  Revue  Philosophique  of  October,  1877. 
Of  the  other  articles,  one,  Philosophy  in  the  Last  Forty  Years,  appeared 
•in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  January,  1880,  and  the  rest  in  the 
-Gottingen  gelehrte  Anzeigen.  The  notice  of  Volkmann's  Psychologie 
-and  the  Selbstanzeigen  of  his  own  Medicinische  Psychologie  and  Mikro- 
kosmos  are  still  extremely  interesting. 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  without  devoting  more  space  to  the  under- 
taking than  is  here  at  my  command,  to  give  any  account  of  the  content 
of  these  articles.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Professor  Peipers  has 
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rendered  an  important  service  to  philosophy  in  bringing  together  and 
publishing  these  minor  writings  of  so  eminent  a  philosopher  as  Lotze, 
and  one  so  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  modern  thought.  If  it 
is  true  that  we  cannot  thoroughly  understand  any  philosophical  or  theo- 
logical system  until  we  see  it  in  process  of  becoming,  these  volumes  of 
chronologically  arranged  papers  give  us  assistance  in  understanding  the 
intellectual  development  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  century. 

The  editor  seems  to  have  brought  to  this  work  the  patience  and 
devotion  of  a  disciple,  and  has  spared  no  effort  to  present  to  his  readers 
down  to  the  minutest  detail  what  Lotze  wrote.  An  extremely  useful 
feature  of  the  work,  and  one  which  must  have  involved  much  labor,  is 
an  index  of  nearly  four  hundred  passages,  which  contains  not  only  refer- 
ences to  the  different  Schriften,  but  oftentimes  numerous  quotations 
from  them.  Professor  Peipers's  extreme  thoroughness  and  care  in  carry- 
ing out  this  admirable  piece  of  work  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 


Kanfs  Principles  of  Politics,  including  his  Essay  on  Perpetual 
Peace :  A  Contribution  to  Political  Science.  Edited  and  translated 
by  W.  HASTIE,  B.D.  T.  S.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1891.  —  pp.  xliv,  148. 

The  versatile  translator  of  Lioy's  Philosophy  of  Right,  Kant's  Philos- 
ophy of  Law,  Punjer's  Philosophy  of  Religion,  etc.,  etc.,  has  again  placed 
students  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  an  excellent  introduction  to,  and 
translation  of,  Kant's  essays  on  political  subjects.  The  introduction, 
in  which  the  translator  presents  Kant's  philosophical  teaching  in  its 
unity,  cannot  but  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  already  familiar  with 
Kant's  metaphysical  teaching,  as  well  as  to  those  who  begin  the  study 
of  Kant  with  his  Essays  on  Politics. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  introduction,  the  development  of  Kant's 
philosophical  thinking  through  the  scientific,  the  speculative,  and  the 
practical  stages  is  well  worked  out.  Kant  "  passes,  as  by  natural  and 
necessary  continuity,  from  science  and  theoretical  criticisms  into  the 
moral  world  as  the  living  realm  of  practice."  Considerable  prominence 
is  given  to  the  influence  of  Kant's  early  scientific  investigations  on  his 
subsequent  speculation.  Kant's  thinking  in  each  period  centred  around 
the  teaching  of  a  great  man.  During  the  first  period,  Kant,  in  the 
character  of  a  disciple,  followed  Newton.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
universality  and  the  necessity  of  the  principles  of  science,  mathematical 
and  physical,  Kant  found  Hume's  metaphysic  insufficient  to  explain  the 
possibility  of  a  science  of  nature.  The  disciple  of  Newton  became  the 
opponent  of  Hume.  The  champion  of  Reason  in  the  tournament  with 
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Hume,  however,  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  limits  of  "  the  specu- 
lative ambition  of  pure  Reason."  From  speculation  he  turned  to  prac- 
tice. At  this  time  he  found  both  inspiration  and  warning  in  the  writings 
of  Rousseau.  As  Kant's  antagonism  to  Hume  was  only  partial,  so  his 
attitude  to  Rousseau  was  only  in  part  that  of  an  opponent.  From 
Rousseau,  Kant  learned  to  "  honor  men."  But  Kant  "  overcame  the 
historical  pessimism  of  Rousseau  and  his  hatred  of  civilization  by  a 
profounder  apprehension  of  the  purpose  and  method  of  the  social 
struggle."  In  the  interesting  discussion  of  the  relations  between  the 
three  practical  moral  sciences,  —  Jurisprudence,  Ethics,  and  Politics, — 
Politics  is  found  to  "crown  and  complete  the  system  of  morals  by 
objective  realization  of  right  through  a  system  of  universal  legislation." 

The  latter  part  of  the  introduction  is  taken  up  with  an  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  Kant's  thinking  in  the  science  of  Politics.  The 
utility  of  a  study  of  the  Kantian  writings  on  Politics  is  self-evident, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  "  England  has  acted  out  the  principles 
which  Kant  has  thought  out  and  held  up  for  universal  imitation  and 
embodiment ;  and  that  this  holds  even  more  literally  of  the  New 
England  of  America." 

For  an  account  of  the  essays  themselves,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  extracts  from  the  translator's  summary : 

"  The  first  essay,  entitled  '  Idea  for  a  Universal  History,  from  a 
Cosmopolitical  Point  of  View,'  contains  Kant's  exposition  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Natural  Principle  of  Politics. 

"  The  second  essay  discusses  the  '  Principles  of  Political  Right  in 
Connection  with  the  Relation  of  Theory  to  Practice  in  Politics.'  The 
exposition  here  given  of  the  theoretical  principles  of  right  should  be 
compared  with  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  as  their  philosophical  counter- 
part and  ultimate  expression. 

"The  third  essay  contains  a  short  discussion  of  the  'Principles  of 
Progress,'  in  opposition  to  the  view  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  who  thought 
it  a  mere  illusion  to  hold  that  the  whole  of  mankind  here  below  shall 
always  move  forwards  in  the  course  of  time,  and  thus  perfect  itself. 

"  The  essay  on  <  Perpetual  Peace '  is  a  practical  exhibition  of  Kant's 
principles  of  politics  in  the  sphere  of  International  Right.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  formal,  if  somewhat  artificial,  exposition  of  Kant's  political  ideal." 

W.  C.  MURRAY. 
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Max  Stirner  und  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Erscheinungen  des  mo- 
dernen  Geistes,  und  das  Wesen  des  Menschen.  Von  ROBERT  SCHELL- 
WIEN.  Leipzig,  C.  E.  M.  Pfeffer,  1892.  —  pp.  117. 

The  author's  fundamental  assumption  is  that  modern  thought  is  essen- 
tially individualistic.  The  first  two  chapters  of  the  book  are  on  Max 
Stirner  and  on  Friedrich  Nietzsche  respectively,  two  notable  expo- 
nents of  absolute  individualism,  whose  views  are  presented  as  being  the 
best,  because  the  most  consequent,  examples  of  this  individualistic 
tendency,  which  the  author  finds  so  alarmingly  prevalent.  The  chapter 
on  Stirner  is  wholly  expository ;  that  on  Nietzsche,  critical  as  well. 
Nietzsche  is  commended  for  holding  that  Darwinism  is  through  and 
through  individualistic  (p.  34),  that  it  is  incompatible  with  Natur- 
gesetzlichkeit,  and  for  rejecting  the  latter  on  adopting  the  former. 
Darwinism,  says  the  author  (p.  35),  lets  things  become  what  they  are 
not,  and  supposes  that  by  means  of  a  merely  external  causality  new 
species  arise.  The  new  development  constantly  begins  from  a  purely 
individual  point  of  departure.  Space  forbids  criticism  on  this  point; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  author's  contention  that  Darwinism  is  incom- 
patible with  Maws  of  nature,'  as  ordinarily  understood,  is  decidedly 
weak,  and  that  it  hardly  indicates  a  competent  knowledge  of  recent 
biological  theory.  Of  the  views  of  Stirner  and  Nietzsche,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  alike  tend  to  nihilism,  and  that  they  are  presented  here 
mainly  as  a  warning  against  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  principle  of 
individualism,  though  the  author  believes  that  both  philosophers  are 
quite  right  in  maintaining  that  the  words  '  state,'  '  people,'  etc.,  as  often 
used,  stand  for  nothing  but  personified  abstractions. 

The  longest,  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most 
obscure  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  which  comes  next,  the  one  on 
"Truth."  In  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  (p.  47),  the  author  states 
most  emphatically  that  being  and  knowledge  are  the  same.  The  start- 
ing-point cannot  be  assumed  as  outside  knowledge  or  before  knowledge. 
But  we  are  speedily  told  (p.  55)  that  unconsciousness  and  consciousness 
are  two  distinct  functions  of  mine.  As  unconscious,  I  am  an  individual 
among  individuals ;  as  conscious,  I  am  subject  and  object  in  one. 
Knowledge,  again  (p.  56),  is  constantly  arising  from  that  which  was  not 
knowledge.  But  knowledge  and  volition  are  the  same  (p.  64),  only 
regarded  from  different  sides,  and  thus  is  solved  the  "  Weltknoten"  which 
Schopenhauer  called  "  unerklarlich  "  and  "das  Wunder  Karl^ox^v," 
namely,  the  identity  of  the  knowing  and  the  willing  subject.  It  is 
more  than  difficult  to  see  how  the  author  has  proved  this.  He  seems 
rather  to  make  will,  as  distinct  from  cognition,  antecedent  to  the  latter 
and  the  cause  of  it. 
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The  book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  "Ethics"  and  one  on  "Law." 
The  fundamental  thought  here  is  that  our  views  in  each  sphere  suffer 
from  the  prevalent  dualism,  for  which,  it  is  claimed,  Christianity  is 
largely  responsible.  If  man  recognized  himself  as  both  subject  and 
object,  if  he  knew  that  there  was  really  nothing  external  to  him  as  con- 
scious, morality  would  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  imposed  by 
external  authority,  whether  human  or  divine ;  it  would  be  recognized, 
not  as  the  abridgment  of  freedom,  but  as  its  realization.  A  unitary  life 
of  Hellenic,  more  than  Hellenic,  freedom  and  beauty  will  first  begin  for 
man,  when  he  shall  have  attained  a  knowledge  of  his  own  nature.  This 
is  the  part  of  the  book  which  is  least  original,  and  also  that  which  is  least 
calculated  to  excite  opposition,  though  of  course  only  those  will  sympa- 
thize with  the  views  expressed  whose  ethics  are  founded  upon  absolute 
idealism,  and  even  of  this  class  there  are  many  who  will  vigorously  deny 
that  Christianity  is  hopelessly  dualistic  in  the  sense  that  the  author 

claims. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 

Early  Greek  Philosophy.  By  JOHN  BURNET,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  London  and  Edinburgh,  Adam  &  Charles 
Black,  1892.  —  pp.  viii,  378. 

The  results  of  philological  and  historical  studies  in  pre-Sokratic  phi- 
losophy during  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  carefully  brought  together 
by  Burnet,  and  presented  to  English  readers  in  a  form  that  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  These  studies  have  appeared  in  the  philological  and 
philosophical  journals,  dissertations,  proceedings  of  societies,  editions, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  the  collection  and  editing  of  them  represents  a  great  deal 
of  painstaking  work.  But  this  is  not  all.  Burnet  has  done  students  of 
the  history  of  philosophy  invaluable  service  by  his  suggestions  and  exposi- 
tions, and  there  is  not  a  chapter  in  his  book  which  is  not  light-giving  and 
fresh  in  treatment.  Almost  simultaneously  (a  little  earlier)  with  Bur- 
net's  book  the  fifth  edition  (Erster  Theil,  erste  Halfte)  of  Zeller's 
Philosophic  der  Griechen  appeared.  This  also  takes  note  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  investigation  during  the  fifteen  years  since  the  fourth 
edition.  The  views  of  this  revered  Nestor  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
do  not,  however,  detract  from  our  interest  in  the  English  publication. 
It  is  interesting  to  get  the  views  of  a  member  of  a  younger  generation 
of  scholars,  the  more  so  when  he  comes  from  a  different  nation  from  the 
Berlin  savant.  Burnet  is  quite  independent  in  his  treatment  of  the 
period,  and  we  find  him  all  the  while  going  counter  to  Zeller,  though 
not  always  happily.  In  fact,  he  seems  frequently  to  join  issue  with  the 
younger  investigators  against  Zeller,  where  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
overwhelmingly  with  the  senior. 
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Burnet's  book  covers  the  period  generally  called  the  pre-Sokratic,  or 
the  period  prior  to  the  "  rise  of  epistemological  and  ethical  speculation  "  ; 
from  this  he  excludes  Demokritos  as  presupposing  the  epistemological 
problem  and  following  Protagoras.  In  the  introduction  he  takes  a  brief 
glance  at  the  mythology  of  Greece  prior  to  the  rise  of  philosophy,  and 
makes  some  interesting  suggestions  of  an  anthropological  nature.  The 
step  which  placed  the  "  Ionian  cosmologists  once  for  all  above  the  level 
of  the  Maoris"  is  not  the  "substitution  of  impersonal  causes  acting 
according  to  law  for  personal  causes  acting  arbitrarily,"  as  Grote  and 
Zeller  say,  but  simply  that  the  Milesian  philosophers  "  left  off  telling 
tales.  They  gave  up  the  hopeless  task  of  describing  what  was  when  as 
yet  there  was  nothing,  and  asked  instead  what  all  things  really  are  now." 
The  underlying  principle  of  all  the  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  cosmologists, 
says  our  author,  was  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  This  was  explicitly  formulated, 
he  takes  pains  to  say,  not  until  Parmenides  (</.  Zeller,  5te  Aufl.  p.  207). 
The  word  which  was  used  for  "  primary  substance  "  was,  as  Burnet 
points  out,  <£v<ns,  so  that  Trept  <£txrew?  does  not  mean  "  On  the  Nature 
of  Things,"  but  "  Concerning  the  Primary  Substance."  In  this  new 
interpretation  of  the  word  <£u'cns  I  think  Burnet  is  right. 

In  his  discussion  of  Anaximander  our  author  gives  a  very  clear  resume 
of  the  several  views  of  the  aTra/aov,  and  this  he  follows  by  a  lucid  criti- 
cism of  them  all,  in  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  accept  any  of  them, 
chiefly  on  chronological  grounds.  He  holds  that  they  all  distort  the 
theory  of  Anaximander  by  interpreting  it  through  the  "  categories  of  a 
later  age."  This  result,  however,  brings  us  orally  no  further  than  Zeller 
left  the  matter  when  he  said  that  Anaximander  probably  ascribed  to  the 
oLTrapov  no  definite  quality  at  all.  For  his  grounds,  vid.  5te  Aufl.  p.  216. 
That  aijp,  as  used  by  Anaximenes,  does  not  mean  air,  but  vapor  or  mist 
(p.  78),  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  word,  for 
which  Burnet,  I  think,  does  not  bring  sufficient  support.  It  is  not 
satisfactory  in  the  light  of  fragments  18  and  21  (Ritter  &  Preller).  The 
very  broad  statement  that  "  in  all  the  earlier  cosmologists  O.YJP  means 
water  in  a  vaporous  state,  more  or  less  condensed,"  is  simply  made,  not 
substantiated  (cf.  also  p.  200,  and  the  citation  from  Schmidt's  Griechische 
Synonymik  in  note  37;  further,  p.  240  seq.).  The  a  priori  plausibility 
of  this  meaning  which  is  brought  forward  in  the  following  paragraph  is 
not  convincing.  Zeller  has,  I  think,  shown  satisfactorily  that  the  arjp  of 
Anaximenes  is  simply  our  atmospheric  air  (p.  240  seqq.  5te  Aufl.). 

Under  the  head  of  "Science  and  Religion"  Burnet  gives  us  a  very 
interesting  chapter  on  "Pythagoras  and  Xenophanes."  Contemporary 
with  the  first  the  conflict  between  the  beliefs  of  the  philosophers  and  the 
beliefs  of  the  people  arose  what  our  author  calls  the  "  religious  revival  " 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  breaking  up  through  colonization  "of 
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the  old  kindreds  with  which  the  primitive  cults  were  inseparably  en- 
twined," and  the  substitution  of  an  unsatisfactory  "  anthropomorphic 
and  more  or  less  Panhellenic  polytheism,"  had  an  important  effect  on 
philosophy.  The  process  by  which  "  religion  influenced  Greek  thought 
through  such  men  as  Pythagoras,  was  by  introducing  the  idea  that  phi- 
losophy was  above  all  things  a  way  of  life,"  and  this  remained  in  the 
whole  course  of  Greek  philosophy  a  dominating  idea.  This  is  the  idea 
on  which  the  Pythagorean  order  is  based,  which  was,  according  to  Bur- 
net,  a  "  religious  fraternity,"  and  not  a  political  organization,  as  Krische 
supposes.  Further,  Pythagoras  was  Ionian,  not  Dorian.  In  all  this 
Burnet  is  certainly  right ;  he  is  also  probably  correct,  in  the  main,  in  his 
idea  of  the  Pythagorean  rules  of  life  being  merely  "taboos"  of  a  primi- 
tive type.  In  separating  the  chapter  on  the  Pythagoreans  from  that  on 
Pythagoras,  I  do  not  see  that  anything  is  gained  by  making  the  subject- 
matter  subservient  to  chronology.  On  the  subject  of  the  theistic  teach- 
ing of  Xenophanes,  about  which  Freudenthal's  book  {Die  Theologie  des 
Xenophanes}  has  brought  out  considerable  discussion,  Burnet  tries  to 
effect  a  compromise  (p.  119)  between  the  polytheistic  view  (held  by 
Freudenthal)  and  the  view  that  his  teaching  was  monotheistic  (held 
by  Zeller  and  Diels).  Burnet  agrees  with  Zeller  in  his  interpretation  of 
Ps.  Plut.  in  Eus.  pr.  evang.  I,  84,  Dox.  p.  580^(516  Aufl.  p.  526),  saying 
at  the  same  time  that  "it  is  another  question  whether  it  is  not  merely 
part  of  the  polemic  against  anthropomorphic  gods,  that  is,  according  to 
Greek  ideas,  against  gods  in  any  real  sense  whatever."  The  author  sup- 
poses Xenophanes  to  be  chiefly  interested  in  overthrowing  anthropo- 
morphic religion  and  that  he  sought  the  weapons  for  this  in  a  modification 
of  Anaximander's  theory  of  the  divinity  of  the  innumerable  worlds.  Xe- 
nophanes, however,  regards  the  universe  as  a  unit  and  if  "  the  universe  is 
really  a  god,  there  can  be  nothing  more  primary  than  itself."  In  this 
way,  Burnet  supposes,  Xenophanes  arrived  at  his  theistic  doctrine. 
Within  the  universe,  interpreted  as  a  unity,  there  is  room  for  other  gods 
which  are  "  reduced  to  material  phenomena."  The  conception  of  a 
personal  god  is  unknown  to  Xenophanes,  as  is  also  the  distinction 
between  matter  and  spirit.  Burnet  paraphrases  frequently  :  "  There  is 
one  (so-called)  god,  who  is  the  greatest  amongst  (so-called)  gods," 
and  says  apropos  to  the  contradiction  that "  there  is  no  greater  difficulty 
in  this  juxtaposition  of  God  and  gods  than  there  is  in  the  similar  juxta- 
position of  '  the  all '  and  '  all  things.'  "  These  two  hypotheses,  which 
Burnet  tries  to  harmonize,  are,  in  the  main,  simply  a  restatement  of  what 
Zeller  ($te  Aufl.  p.  533)  had  already  said,  the  latter  of  which  he  (Z.) 
shows  in  his  discussion  of  Freudenthal  to  be  untenable.  The  author 
identifies  the  "  dark  "  vapors  of  Herakleitos,  "  which  increase  the  moist 
element"  (p.  157),  with  darkness  itself,  and  this  seems  to  me  a  plausi- 
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ble  explanation.  When,  however,  he  applies  his  theory  to  the  extinction 
of  the  sun  he  says,  "it"  (i.e.  the  "dark"  vapor)  "could  no  longer  rise 
upwards  unless  the  sun  gave  it  motion,  and  so  it  becomes  possible  for  a 
fresh  sun  (fr.  32)  to  be  kindled."  What  is  meant  by  this  is  not  clear. 
Burnet  is  doubtless  right  in  saying  that  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Ekpyrosis 
was  not  held  by  Herakleitos.  The  theory  of  a  general  conflagration  is, 
as  he  says,  not  only  irrreconcilable  with  the  other  views  of  Herakleitos, 
but  "  is  denied  by  him  in  so  many  words."  This  position,  which  is 
opposed  to  that  of  Zeller,  Burnet  supports  skilfully  and,  as  I  think,  suc- 
cessfully. He  holds  that  the  conflagration  was  not  general,  but  only  an 
"  oscillation  in  the  '  measures  '  like  that  which  produces,  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  only  on  a  larger  scale."  He  finds  evidence  for 
this  in  fr.  20,  22,  23,  29,  43,  and  in  Lassalle's  argument  from  the  con- 
clusion of  Ilept  Sicurr;?.  This  seems  to  me  adequate  support  of  his  view. 
To  this  our  author  adds  a  brief,  but  very  acute  criticism  of  the  fragments 
which  appear  to  favor  the  theory  of  a  general  conflagration.  In  criticis- 
ing the  view  of  Zeller  that  the  system  of  Empedokles  was  an  attempt  to 
mediate  between  Parmenides  and  Herakleitos,  Burnet  says  that  it  is 
"  very  difficult  to  find  any  trace  of  specially  Herakleitean  doctrine  in  it " 
(p.  238),  and  yet  he  observes  (p.  285)  that  "the  system  of  Anaxagoras, 
like  that  of  Empedokles,  aimed  at  reconciling  the  Eleatic  doctrine  that 
corporeal  substance  is  unchangeable  with  the  existence  of  a  world  which 
everywhere  presents  the  appearance  of  coming  into  being  and  passing 
away."  The  description  of  the  latter  view  is  certainly  Herakleitean  and 
is  apparently  a  contradiction  of  his  own  statement  and  an  admission  of 
Zeller's  position.  Burnet  gives  us  an  acute  and  scholarly  piece  of  criti- 
cism in  his  chapter  on  the  Pythagoreans,  —  mainly  on  sources  and  the 
doctrine  of  numbers.  A  helpful  appendix  of  notes  on  sources  for  the 
period  which  the  volume  treats,  concludes  this  admirable  production  of 
English  scholarship. 

WILLIAM  HAMMOND. 


On  the  Notion  of  Virtue  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  with  Par- 
ticular Reference  to  those  of  the  First  Period  and  to  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Books  of  the  Republic.  Inaugural  Dissertation  presented  to 
the  University  of  Leipzig  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
By  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.A.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1892.  —  pp.  54. 

In  order  to  judge  this  dissertation  fairly,  one  must  bear  in  mind  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  It  is  a  graduation  essay,  taking,  to 
some  extent,  the  place  of  an  examination  paper.  Such  essays,  in  Ger- 
many at  least,  are  not  expected  to  be  models  of  method  or  style,  but 
merely  to  show  that  their  \vriters  know  how  to  bring  together  all  the 
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best  accessible  knowledge  upon  a  given  subject,  and  to  draw  from  it 
such  conclusions  as  it  fairly  warrants. 

Had  this  dissertation  come  to  me  without  the  appended  Vita,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  have  attributed  it  to  a  German  having  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  English.  Its  style  is  distinctly  un-English,  inelegant,  and 
not  seldom  ungrammatical.  Its  method  is  German,  painstaking,  ex- 
haustive, but  not  lucid  or  incisive.  It  does  not  hold  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  or  lead  him  naturally  up  to  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject. 

Apart  from  these  defects  of  style  and  method,  the  dissertation  deserves 
the  no  small  praise  of  having  achieved  its  purpose.  It  brings  out  clearly 
Plato's  notion  of  ethics,  showing  that  they  are  naturalistic  and  eudse- 
monistic,  conceding  the  form  of  the  virtuous  life  to  be  harmony,  inner 
and  outer,  and  its  aim  to  be  happiness,  individual  and  social.  Rosmini 
expressed  this  by  saying  that  Plato's  ethical  ideal  was  the  "unity  of 
human  perfection."  In  such  a  system,  the  "  will  of  God  "  and  its  corre- 
lates, "  righteousness "  and  "sin,"  have  no  place;  the  "categorical 
imperative  "  is  unknown. 

From  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  point  in  Plato's 
ethical  system  is  one  of  which  Dr.  Hammond  has  taken  no  notice,  and 
which,  indeed,  did  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  his  undertaking.  By  show- 
ing that  his  institutional  ethics,  embodied  in  the  state,  is  correlated  with 
" idiopsychological  ethics"  manifested  in  the  individual,  Plato  took 
the  first  step  towards  shifting  the  ethical  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
outward  social  order  to  the  inner  individual  conscience,  and  thus  started 
a  movement  which  broke  up  ancient  institutions  and  transformed  human 
life.  This  movement  was  continued  by  Aristotle,  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  consummated  in  Christianity,  which 
completely  detaches  the  individual,  as  far  as  his  moral  relations  are 
concerned,  from  the  State,  and  places  him,  solum  coram  Solo,  face  to 
face  with  the  source  of  the  moral  law.  It  is  in  contrast  with  Christian 
ethics  that  the  system  of  Plato  exhibits  its  character  most  clearly.  The 
Platonic  ethics  aim  at  a  harmony,  the  conditions  of  which  can  be  learnt 
only  through  knowledge  and  insight,  hence  the  fundamental  virtue  is 
Wisdom  (o-o^i'a)  ;  Christian  ethics  aim  at  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  hence  the  fundamental  Christian  virtue  is  faith  ripening,  through 
hope,  into  love.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  one  of  the  chief  efforts  of 
modern  ethical  thinking,  as  well  as  of  modern  civilization,  has  been  to 
reconcile  these  two  points  of  view. 

To  refer  to  one  or  two  minor  details  :  When  Dr.  Hammond  (p.  132) 
says :  "  Philosophical  ethics  is  possible  only  when  investigated  [sic]  in 
perfect  freedom,  uninfluenced  by  tradition,  religion,  or  other  like  causes," 
he  asserts  something  that  is  by  no  means  obvious,  and  the  contrary 
might  equally  well  be  asserted.  All  depends  upon  what  use  is  made 
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of  tradition  and  religion.     A  system  of  ethics  which  should  disregard 
these  would  be  dialectical  and  empty,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Aristotle's. 

Dr.  Hammond's  attempt  to  show  the  interrelation  of  Plato's  four 
cardinal  virtues  is  acute  and  interesting ;  but  one  may  doubt  whether 
it  is  entirely  correct. 


NS> 
L 

w 

Q.  * 
< 

CARDINAL 
VIRTUE. 

FACULTY  IN 
THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

CLASS  IN 
THE  STATE. 

NATION 
CHARACTERIZED. 

croc^i'a 

AoyKTTlKOl/ 

apxovres 
or 
/eTTio-rr^oves  \ 
I  <£iA.ocro<£ot  J 

Hellenes 

dvSpeta 

flu/xoeiSc's 

tlTLKOVpOL 

or 

/dv8/3€tOt       \ 

\6vp,0€iBei<;j 

Scythians, 
Thracians,  and 
Northerners 

o-<D<J>po<rvvrj 

AoytO-TlKoV1  j  ^          ^ 

$u/u.oeiSe's      j     )     >  3 
€TnOvp,rjTiK6v     )    ) 

a/>xoi/rcs  |           "| 

€7TiKOVpOL  j             I      >• 
XpY)IJMTl(rTLKOL  j     J 

$LKaio<rvvr) 

XoyKTTlKOV  2     ^ 

#u/xoa8es 
eTnOvfjLrjTiKOv  ) 

ap^ovrc?            "l 

€7TtKOV.COl 

X/o>7/>taTio-TiKot  ) 

1  I.  The  rational  element  has  for  its  ally  the  spirited  element.  2.  Both  the 
spirited  and  concupiscent  elements  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  rational  part. 
3.  The  harmonious  working  of  all  parts  in  the  matter  of  the  rule  of  reason  is 


2  In  the  function  of  the  several  parts  of  the  soul  no  distinction  is  made;    in  each 
case  the  function  is  TO.  eavrov  irpdrreiv.     In  this  respect  all  of  the  elements  are  on 
equal  footing  with  regard  to  the  virtue  diKaioa-vvrj. 

3  AiKaioffvirrj  is  in  this  case  purely  a  virtue  of  the  individual  parts,  quite  as  much  as 
<ro<f>ta  or  dvdpela,  while  <rw<j)po<rvvr)  is  a  harmony  of  the  entire  soul  arising  out  of 


gives 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  express  their  relation  thus  : 

(1)  cro<£ta,  the  virtue  of  the  Aoyio-TiKoV,  informing  the 
rise  to  dvSpcta. 

(2)  dvfy>eta,  the  virtue  of  the  tftyxoaSe's  (as  informed  by  <ro<£ta)  inform- 
ing the  fTnOv/JLrjTLKOv,  gives  rise  to  cro)(j>po(rvvTj. 

(3)  When  these  three  virtues  reach  their  full  manifestation,  and  are 
in  complete  harmony,  the  result  is 
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In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  expressing  the  wish  that  the  practice  of 
writing  theses  of  this  sort  may  become  common  in  our  universities.  If 
ever  it  does  so,  it  will  undoubtedly  adapt  itself  to  the  American  mind, 
with  its  clearness,  rapidity,  and  demand  for  available  results. 

THOMAS  DAVIDSON. 

The  Fragments  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes.  With  Introduction  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  An  essay  which  obtained  the  Hare  Prize  in  the 
year  1889.  By  A.  C.  PEARSON,  M.A.  London,  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons, 
1891.  — pp.  vii,  344. 

This  volume  contains  two  hundred  and  two  fragments  of  Zeno  and 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  Cleanthes,  besides  seventy  odd  Apophtheg- 
mata  of  the  two  philosophers.  Wellmann's  article  on  the  Neue  Jahr- 
biicher  fur  Philologie  (1873)  marked,  as  Pearson  says,  "the  first  serious 
attempt  to  discriminate  the  teaching  of  Zeno  from  that  of  the  Stoa  in 
general."  The  omissions  of  this  collection  were  supplied  by  Wachs- 
muth  in  two  Gottingen  programs,  —  Commentationes  I  et  II  de  Zenone 
Citiensi  et  Cleanthe  Assio  (1874-1875).  To  supplement  these  three 
papers,  Pearson  has  edited  and  given  us  a  critical  commentary  on  these 
three  hundred  fragments.  He  prefaces  this  by  an  introduction  of  fifty 
pages,  which,  to  the  general  student  of  the  history  of  Philosophy,  will 
prove  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  For  the  student  working 
specially  in  Greek  Philosophy  and  Literature,  the  commentary  on  the 
fragments  will  be  found  a  serviceable  supplement  to  Zeller  and  Hirzel. 

WILLIAM  HAMMOND. 

Die  aristotelische  Auffassung  vom  Verhaltnisse  Gottes  ztir  Welt 
und  zum  Menschen.  Von  DR.  EUGEN  ROLFES.  Berlin,  Mayer  und 
Miiller,  1892.  —  pp.  202. 

This  book  furnishes  an  interesting  example  of  how  strong  a  case  can 
be  presented  by  the  counsel  defending  a  cause  "  for  conscience's  sake." 
It  impresses  one,  not  as  the  decision  of  an  impartial  judge,  but  as  the 
plaidoyer  of  the  advocate.  The  outcome  of  the  trial  must  be  such 
as  to  justify  the  commentaries  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  acquit  scholas- 
ticism of  the  charge  of  having  prostituted  philosophy.  To  this  end 
nothing  could  be  more  favorable  than  an  interpretation  of  Aristotle  in 
the  sense  of  the  doctor  angelicus  and  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian theology.  Dr.  Rolfes  courageously  undertakes  this  task,  and  does 
the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  Still,  the  reader 
feels  that  force  is  being  used,  that  the  case  is  prejudged,  that  the  writer 
projects  his  own  notions  into  the  pages  of  the  master  whom  he  seeks  to 
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explain.  Strangely  enough  Dr.  Rolfes  discerns  in  Zeller's  universally 
recognized  masterpiece  of  critical  research  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  its 
author  to  read  his  own  "  shallow  deism  "  into  Aristotle's  doctrine.  Is  it 
not  rather  surprising  that  Zeller's  preconceptions  should  unfit  him  for  a 
work  for  which  Thomas  of  Aquin  and  his  partisans  possess  such  marked 
advantages  ? 

In  a  series  of  five  theses  Dr.  Rolfes  aims  to  give  the  correct  Aris- 
totelian conception  of  God's  relation  to  the  universe  and  to  man.  God 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things,  not  only  as  TO  re'Ao?,  but  also  as 
efficient  cause  and  living  power ;  he  is  the  creator  of  the  world  and  its 
personal,  guiding  principle,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  free.  The 
human  soul  is  spiritual  in  its  essence,  of  divine  origin,  and  immortal. 
Although  Aristotle  conceives  the  deity  as  the  ethical  end  of  humanity, 
he  purposely  neglects  the  religious  element  in  man,  confining  himself  to 
his  worldly  perfection.  On  the  whole,  then,  Aristotle's  theology  agrees 
with  the  Christian  conception  of  the  divinity,  —  a  result  which  cannot 
but  shame  unbelief  and  strengthen  our  faith  in  God.  The  great  Greek 
thinker  merits  the  title  of  prince  of  philosophers,  and  furnishes  the 
proper  starting-point  for  a  true  philosophy.  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
the  achievements  of  scholasticism  cannot  be  ignored  with  impunity. 

Chief  stress  is,  and  must  be,  laid  by  the  author  on  his  first  thesis,  which 
asserts  the  efficient  causality  of  the  prime  mover.  He  brings  his  most 
effective  artillery  into  action  here  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  a  position 
which  forms  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Accordingly  this  part  com- 
prises the  best  portion  of  the  book.  In  the  works  of  Zeller  and  others, 
Aristotle's  God  moves  not  as  efficient  principle,  but  after  the  manner  of 
a  final  cause,  as  a  quiescent,  inactive  end.  A  reversal  of  this  interpre- 
tation does  not  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  evidence  offered  by  Dr. 
Rolfes.  The  utmost  that  his  polemic  could  accomplish  would  be  to 
bring  into  clearer  relief  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  found  in 
Aristotle's  writings.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  passages 
quoted  in  support  of  our  author's  view  contradict  the  spirit  and  princi- 
ples of  the  great  Greek's  metaphysics,  —  a  fact  which  diminishes  their 
weight.  Aristotle  frequently  declared  that  the  first  cause  is  contempla- 
tive, being  endowed  with  intellectual  activity  only  (tfeeopia),  not  active 
in  the  sense  expressed  by  the  words  Trparretv  and  Troieu/.  He  says  :  /civet 
8«  <S8e.  TO  opeKTov  /cat  TO  vorjTov  Ktvet  ov  Kti/ov/xeva  .  .  .  Kivei  8e  a>s  epw/x,evov, 
KIVOV/ACVOV  Se  TaAAa  Ktvei  (Met.  12,  7).  It  is  evident  in  what  sense  God 
is  the  TrpojTov  KLVOVV.  He  moves  without  acting,  as  the  good,  as  the  per- 
fect, eternal  end  after  which  all  things  strive.  How  could  there  be 
motion  in  this  immaterial  spirit  or  eternal  form  which  is  all  actuality, 
ci/cpyeta,  when  motion  is  defined  as  the  transition  from  potentiality  to 
actuality,  ^  TOV  oWa/xei  OKTOS  ei/TeA.€;(eia  y  TOIOVTOV,  Kivijo'k  ecrri? 
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Even  though  we  should  assume  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Rolfes's  inter- 
pretation on  this  point,  what  warrant  have  we  for  the  assertion  that  Aris- 
totle taught  a  creatio  ex  nihilo,  or  at  any  rate  came  very  near  it?  If 
God  is  the  end  of  all  finite  existence,  then,  the  writer  maintains,  simple 
logic  demands  that  he  be  the  originator  of  everything  finite.  But  phi- 
losophers do  not  invariably  draw  the  conclusions  which  may  seem  to 
some  to  be  simple  and  natural.  What  right  has  the  interpreter  to 
make  these  deductions  himself?  Dr.  Rolfes  shoots  beyond  his  mark 
in  endeavoring  to  elaborate  a  system  which  he  sets  out  to  explain. 
Again,  God  is  the  principle  of  all  things,  17  dpx^  Kc"  T°  Tr/awroi/  TWV  OVTWV, 
says  Aristotle,  ergo  the  creator  of  all  things,  adds  Dr.  Rolfes.  I  know 
of  no  logic  simple  enough  to  render  such  a  conclusion  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Again,  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  principles  of  material  essence 
logically  demands  the  notion  of  creation.  Form  gives  to  matter  its  real 
existence.  Hence  the  originator  of  the  form  is  also  the  cause  of  matter 
(pp.  66-78).  Aristotle  nowhere  draws  these  conclusions,  as  the  author 
himself  confesses,  so  this  dallying  with  premises  is  "love's  labor  lost." 
Had  he  drawn  them,  he  would  have  contradicted  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  his  philosophy,  according  to  which  the  world  is  eternal. 

The  same  general  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  book.  The  attempt  to  make  Aristotle's  thought  square 
with  Christian  theology  renders  the  application  of  force  necessary  at 
times.  We  except  the  exposition  of  the  ethical  system,  which  is  not 
subjected  to  this  heroic  treatment  and  which  presents,  therefore,  a  clear 
and  unbiased  account  of  the  philosopher's  views. 

FRANK  THILLY. 

Our  Moral  Nature :  Being  a  Brief  System  of  Ethics.  By  JAMES 
McCosH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.L.,  Ex-President  of  Princeton  College.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1892.  —  pp.  iv,  53. 

This  little  volume  is  pathetically  suggestive.  It  is  a  collection  of  brief 
notes  in  which,  without  much  reasoning  or  any  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive views,  the  author  sums  up  his  opinions  on  a  variety  of  ethical 
questions,  many  of  them  fundamental.  In  the  Introductory  Note  Dr. 
McCosh  mentions  the  titles  of  his  various  philosophical  works.  He 
would  like  still  to  write  a  brief  treatise  on  aesthetics.  But  the  prospect 
of  his  writing  it  is  slight :  "  It  is  doubtful  if  advancing  age  will  admit  of 
my  doing  more."  May  the  memory  of  past  activity  mingle  its  cheer 
with  the  shadows  of  the  thick  years  which  are  closing  in  round  this  hon- 
ored and  honorable  career  ! 

Our  Moral  Nature  is  not  a  philosophical  treatise ;  it  is  rather  a 
series  of  loosely  connected  talks  given  by  a  good  man  and  an  orthodox 
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minister.  Twenty-nine  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  fifty-three  pages. 
"Justice"  gets  scarcely  a  page;  "Moral  Law"  and  "The  Will"  fare 
no  better;  "  Evangelical  Ethics  "  overspreads  two  pages,  and  "  Duties 
to  God  "  six.  This  distribution  of  topics  tells  clearly  enough  the  nature 
of  the  book,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  the  quotations  from 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  But  those  persons  who  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  latter  will  scarcely  stand  in  need  of  the  present  volume  ; 
nor  can  it  be  recommended  to  the  professed  student  of  ethics.  But  the 
work  is  not  without  value.  As  an  autobiographic  record,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  interest.  It  shows  us  what  a  man  of  Mr.  McCosh's  eminence 
thinks  and  feels  about  the  most  momentous  subjects  that  can  engage  the 
mind  of  man. 

J.  G.  S. 

EtJiik.  Encyclopadische  Skizzen  und  Litteraturangaben  zur  Sit- 
tenlehre.  Von  Dr.  GEORG  RUNZE,  a.  o.  Professor  an  der  Universitat 
zu  Berlin.  I.  Praktische  Ethik.  Berlin,  Carl  Duncker,  1891. — pp. 

viii,  274. 

Dr.  Runze  is  a  professor  in  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Berlin.  The  scope  of  his  previous  work  and  his  standpoint  may  in 
some  measure  be  judged  from  the  title  of  an  earlier  work,  —  Outlines 
of  Evangelical  Dogmatics  and  Ethics,  —  and  from  these  courses  of 
lectures  he  has  given  within  the  last  three  years  :  History  and  System  of 
Ethics  ;  The  Different  Opinions  upon  the  Person  of  Christ;  The  Chris- 
tian Doctrines  of  Reconciliation  and  Justification,  with  Especial  Reference 
to  the  Theology  of  Ritschl. 

The  volume  in  hand  contains  only  the  first  part  of  a  treatise  which  is 
to  include  two  other  divisions,  Historical  Ethics  and  Abstract  Ethics. 
As  stated  in  the  preface,  the  object  of  the  work  is  not  directly  to  con- 
tribute to  scientific  inquiry,  so  much  as  to  enable  the  student  to  orientate 
himself  in  reference  to  the  scope  of  the  questions  and  the  means  of 
answering  them,  to  point  out  difficulties  and  stimulate  to  independent 
reflection.  The  author's  reason  for  the  arrangement  of  his  parts  is 
suggested  as  follows  :  "  This  [historical]  part  we  give  its  position  be- 
tween the  synthetic  presentation  of  practical  or  concrete  ethics,  which  is 
connected  merely  with  the  interest  in  the  individual  problems,  and  the 
analytical  treatment  of  the  universal  problems  of  the  theory  of  morals, 
the  solution  of  which  requires  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  and  which 
should  not  therefore  be  treated  at  the  beginning  as  de  Wette  and  most 
others  do,  but  should  rather  be  postponed  with  Wundt  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  system"  (p.  15). 

This  first  division  has  three  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the  in- 
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dividual,  the  community,  and  the  relations  between  them.  Under  the 
first  is  discussed  the  being  of  the  individual,  his  freedom,  and  the 
content  of  his  life ;  under  the  second,  the  family,  society,  and  the  state ; 
and  under  the  last,  property  and  labor,  personal  relations  to  one's 
neighbor,  and  the  content  of  the  moral  life  of  the  community.  Within 
these  lines  sections  are  devoted  to  such  diverse  topics  as  suicide,  slavery, 
regeneration,  marriage,  war,  usury,  the  death  penalty,  etc.  Each  of  the 
eighty-six  sections  into  which  the  volume  is  divided  consists  of  three 
parts,  —  a  few  lines  at  the  beginning  in  large  print ;  two  or  three  pages 
in  smaller  type  elaborating  the  points,  suggesting  questions,  or  stating 
other  views ;  and,  finally,  half  a  page  or  more  of  bibliographical  refer- 
ences. The  following  fairly  typical  passage  may  serve  to  illustrate  both 
the  general  position  of  the  author  and  his  method  of  treatment : 

"  §  19.  .  .  .  The  concept  of  regeneration  serves  as  a  tie  between 
dogmatics  and  ethics.  Moral  regeneration  is  the  objective  transforma- 
tion of  character,  so  far  as  that  occurs  without  purpose  and  effort 
["without  desert,"  "by  grace,"  or,  as  Schopenhauer  says,  "as  if  coming 
suddenly"  (angcflogcn]  "  from  without  "],  and  is  felt  as  a  relatively  new 
beginning  of  the  moral  life.  It  shows  itself  objectively  in  the  actual 
improvement  of  the  life,  and  subjectively  in  the  knowledge  not  only 
that  the  oppressive  burden  of  the  former  feeling  of  guilt  has  been  rolled 
off,  but  also  that  the  life  is  now  guided  by  a  practical  law  of  progressive 
improvement.  [Jer.  xvii,  14;  John  viii,  36;  Tit.  iii,  5.] 

"The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be  regarded,  as  by  Pfleiderer,  as  the  tie 
between  dogmatics  and  ethics.  But  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sumrnum  bonum,  which 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  religious  point  of  view  is 
not  so  necessary  as  it  is  in  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  This  latter  doctrine  Sigwart 
has  recently  emphasized,  like  Schopenhauer  before  him,  as  indispensable  for  ethics. 
—  The  ethical  value  of  the  concept  of  overcoming  \_Uebenuindung\  depends  on 
one's  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  act  of  will.  Does  it  consist  in  choosing  the  higher 
good  and  renouncing  the  lower  [Plato,  Locke,  Kant],  or  is  it  more  correct  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  choice  on  each  occasion  of  the  single  real  good  in  preference  to  all 
really  unsatisfying  apparent  goods  [Spinoza,  Fichte,  Krause,  Baader]  ?  Mediating 
ideas :  to  suffer  evil  is  better  than  to  do  it  [Plato,  Gorgias;  I  Peter  iv],"  etc.,  pp.  54  f. 

Then  follows  half  a  page  of  bibliography. 

Such  bibliographical  references  throughout  the  book  are  mainly  to 
the  German  literature,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  to  the  German 
theologians.  Next  to  German,  the  author  seems  to  be  best  read  in 
English,  while  the  French  and  Italian  books  are  perhaps  less  adequately 
represented.  A  conspicuous  case  of  ignorance  of  what  is  happening 
across  the  French  frontier  occurs  in  the  following  passage  :  "  The  ques- 
tion of  legal  divorce  has  a  prominent  position  in  France,  especially 
since  the  attempt  made  early  in  the  '8o's  to  reintroduce  it,  and  the 
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passage  of  a  bill  to  that  effect  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Through  the  presentation  of  French  plays  on  the  German  stage  [Sar- 
dou's  Georgette,  Divor$ons~\,  this  question  for  a  time  aroused  unneces- 
sary and  excessive  attention  among  us  also.  Among  our  neighbors,  the 
antagonism  of  the  Senate  and  the  Catholic  Church,  and  memories  of 
the  experiences  under  the  first  empire,  still  keep  the  question  in  agita- 
tion" (p.  75).  The  author  is  evidently  ignorant  that  the  bill  mentioned 
became  a  law  in  1884,  and  that  the  discussion  since  then  has  turned 
not  on  its  passage,  but  on  its  effects.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  this  is 
the  only  serious  error  I  have  noted. 

Notwithstanding  what  seems  from  this  distance  the  somewhat  dis- 
proportionate space  given  to  German  and  to  theological  books,  the 
chief  value  of  the  work  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  these  bibliographical 
references.  As  the  author  notes,  in  his  preface,  such  references  are  a 
great  desideratum  in  ethics  ;  and  thanks  are  due  to  one  who  has  at- 
tempted the  task  of  supplying  them.  They  give  evidence  of  wide, 
discriminating,  and  thoughtful  reading,  and  I  know  of  no  other  book 
by  which  one  can  be  so  well  guided  in  studying  any  problem  of  concrete 
ethics.  Take,  for  example,  a  question  of  present  interest  to  us,  —  the 
death  penalty.  Where  else  shall  one  find  over  a  page  of  references  on 
this  subject,  extending  from  Tertullian  to  Lasson,  and  including  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  English  references,  along  with  a  large  number  of 
German  ones?  Professor  Runze  has  certainly  made  it  more  possible 
for  students  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  learn  what  are  the  foreign 
books  on  any  topic  within  the  scope  of  his  treatise. 

W.  F.  WILLCOX. 


The  Ethical  Principle  and  its  Application  in  State  Relations.  By 
MARIETTA  KIES,  Ph.M.  Presented  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor, 
The  Register  Publishing  Company,  The  Inland  Press,  1892.  —  pp.  iii, 

*3*- 

That  self-sacrifice,  though  the  complement  of  justice  and  inseparable 
from  it,  is  peculiarly  the  principle  of  growth,  —  even  in  the  sphere  of 
industrial  relations  where  self  interest  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the 
animating  motive,  —  is  the  author's  thesis. 

By  virtue  of  his  self-consciousness  the  individual  is  in  a  continual 
process  of  self-making.  Thoughts,  feelings,  and  acts  contribute  to  the 
evolution  of  the  soul.  This  process  of  self-determination,  of  return 
unto  the  self,  is  the  process  of  justice,  the  vital  principle,  the  principle 
of  individuality.  Man  thinks,  feels,  and  acts,  his  activity  works  itself 
out  in  himself,  —  thus  he  realizes  his  freedom.  As  a  member  of  society, 
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on  the  other  hand,  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  acts  are  returned  to  him 
by  other  men,  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  —  this  is  justice. 

There  has  yet  been  found,  however,  a  conservative  principle  only. 
Why  is  there  progress  ?  Because  each  mind,  though  limited,  is  infinite 
in  its  possibilities.  In  this  fact  is  the  necessity  of  growth.  The  process 
by  which  man  grows  is  that  of  self-sacrifice  :  the  process  of  yielding  is 
that  of  making ;  and  man  in  giving  up  his  selfish  interests  and  desires 
for  the  interests  of  others  only  gives  up  a  phase  of  finitude. 

The  course  of  history  shows  that  man  at  one  time  throws  off  all  bonds, 
at  another  is  shackled  by  them ;  from  servility  he  rudely  forces  his  way 
up  to  despotism,  from  haughty  pride  he  sinks  down  to  lowly  self-sacri- 
fice. That  is  the  false  freedom,  license ;  this  is  the  true  freedom,  ser- 
vice :  that  finds  its  compromise  in  non-interference,  this  has  no  limit 
where  men  exist. 

Among  myriad  atoms  of  so  nearly  equal  force  and  resistance,  <he 
efficiency  of  any  individual  will  depend  largely  upon  direction.  What  is 
the  principle  which  will  guide  his  progress  ?  What  is  the  direction  of 
the  whole,  contrary  to  which,  even  though  it  were  possible,  it  would  still 
be  vain  to  move  ?  There  are  two  factors  which  must  always  be  con- 
sidered,—  self  and  others, — and  as  a  relation  between  these  two  his 
principle  of  action  must  be  expressed.  There  are  many  variations  of 
greater  or  less  persistence :  that  arising  from  the  highest  grade  of 
thought  would  place  others  as  the  centre  of  interest,  and  the  self  as  a 
recipient  of  reflected  good  :  this  is  the  ethical  principle,  and  in  its  prac- 
tical application  secures  the  highest  development  of  society. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  state  come  freedom  and  justice.  This  ex- 
presses itself  in  primitive  rules  of  natural  right.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
right  of  life ;  then  others,  determined  by  force  of  individuality,  which 
concern  the  appropriation  and  holding  of  property.  The  highest  natural 
right  is  to  a  share  in  government :  "  the  true  sovereignty  rests  in  the 
will  of  the  people."  This  principle  the  teachings  of  Christ  enforced 
with  greater  emphasis  than  it  had  been  taught  before  in  the  world. 

What  the  teachings  of  Christ  so  emphatically  enforced  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  natural  rights  of  man,  but  his  natural  obligations.  While  the 
question  is  of  rights,  it  is  of  distribution  ;  when  it  becomes  one  of  duties, 
it  is  one  of  concentration :  the  former  was  the  question  of  justice,  of 
freedom ;  the  latter  is  the  question  of  self-sacrifice,  of  love ;  the  one 
divided  up  the  labor  and  the  profit ;  the  other  has  erected  our  modern 
institutions.  One  of  the  most  progressive  tendencies  of  to-day  is  the 
earnest  endeavor  after  education,  prison  reform,  and  the  establishment 
of  commissions  to  inquire  into  and  redress  railway,  factory,  and  other 
industrial  wrongs. 

The  error  of  the  author  throughout,  if  extremity  is  error,  consists  in 
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exaggeration  of  self-conscious  activity  to  the  grandeur  of  absolute  crea- 
tive power.  This  will  appear  in  the  following  passage  :  "  Since  in  the 
very  individuality  of  the  person  there  is  the  power  to  resist  the  environ- 
ment, or  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  self,  a  capability  of  persistence 
under  change  and  at  the  same  time  capability  to  so  react  upon  the  self 
that  the  self  is  thereby  self-produced,  what  is  there  to  indicate  that  this 
process  of  self-making  ever  ceases?  .  .  .  And  if  the  individual  makes 
himself,  and  if  there  are  before  him  infinite  possibilities  of  development, 
why  do  not  these  very  facts  presuppose  the  immortality  of  the  soul?" 
Self-consciousness  as  the  path  to  unselfishness,  and  altruism  as  the  foun- 
dation of  business  enterprise,  are  daring  theories,  as  bold  as  the  epigram, 
"  extremes  meet." 

CHARLES  C.  COOK. 


SUMMARIES   OF   ARTICLES. 

[ABBREVIATIONS.  —  Am.J.  Ps.  =  American  Journal  of  Psychology  ;  Ar.f.  G.  Ph.  — 
Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der  Philosophic  ;  Int.  J.  E.  =  International  Journal  of  Ethics  ; 
Phil.  Jahr.  —  Philosophisches  Jahrbuch  ;  Phil.  Man.  =  Philosophische  Monatshefte  ; 
Phil.  Stud.  =  Philosophische  Studien ;  Rev.  Ph.  =  Revue  Philosophique  ;  R.  I.  d. 
Fit.  =  Rivista  Italiana  di  Filosofia ;  V.  f.  w.  Ph.  =  Vierteljahrschrift  fur  ivissen- 
schaftliche  Philosophie  ;  Z.  f.  Ph.  —  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophic  und  philosophische 
Kritik ;  Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologic  und  Physiologic 
der  Sinnesorgane.  —  Other  titles  are  self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL. 

Ueber  Real-  und  Beziehungs-urtheile.      J.  v.  KRIES.      V.  f.  w. 
Ph.  XVI,  3,  pp.  253-288. 

Judgments  affirming  something  of  reality,  judgments  of  reality  (Real- 
urtheile),  may  be  divided  into  ontological  judgments  of  reality,  which 
make  affirmation  concerning  a  given  concrete  fact,  and  Real-verknu- 
pfungs-urtheile,  which  affirm  that  two  realities  are  so  combined  that  when 
one  is  present  the  other  is  present  also.  Propositions  expressing  a  rela- 
tionship between  different  ideas  are  called  judgments  of  relation  (Bezie- 
hungs-urtheile}. These  may  be  classified  as,  (a)  analytical  judgments, 
(b)  judgments  of  subsumption,  (c)  judgments  of  connection  (Zusammen- 
hangs-urtheile) ,  and  (d)  mathematical  propositions.  The  latter  are  differ- 
ent in  content  from  other  judgments  of  relationship,  as  well  as  from  those 
of  reality.  The  distinction  between  judgments  of  reality  and  judgments 
of  relation  makes  necessary  an  important  differentiation  in  the  kinds  of 
deduction.  This  conclusion  itself  is  a  judgment  of  connection,  and 
depends,  not  on  the  universality  of  the  so-called  major  premise,  but  on 
the  peculiar  content  of  the  judgment  underlying  the  conclusion.  The 
character  of  the  conclusion  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  inter- 
mediate proposition.  We  may,  therefore,  classify  syllogisms  according 
to  this  intermediate  judgment,  the  most  important  one  being  the  mathe- 
matical syllogism.  A  certain  conclusion  (whose  notion  is  not  already 
contained  in  the  presupposition)  follows  necessarily  from  certain  pre- 
suppositions. In  the  mathematical  conclusion,  as  in  the  real  conclusion, 
something  new  is  presented  in  the  result,  but  there  is  no  uncertainty  in 
the  intermediate  judgments  of  the  former.  No  real  judgment  can  result 
as  the  logical  consequence  of  judgments  of  relation.  Judgments  of  rela- 
676 
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tion  possess  an  immediate  evidence,  an  evidence  independent  of  experi- 
ence. This  logical  independence  is  closely  related  to  the  notion  of 
apriority.  We  usually  speak  of  apriority  of  the  idea  of  space  when  we 
mean  the  apriority  of  the  judgments  relating  to  the  idea  of  space.  Judg- 
ments of  connection  are  confused  with  judgments  of  reality.  How  num- 
ber, space,  and  time  concepts  arise,  is  a  purely  psychological  question, 
the  answer  to  which  would  be  a  judgment  of  reality.  Mathematical  judg- 
ments, however,  deal  not  with  the  laws  of  occurrence,  but  with  ideas 
actually  possessed  by  us  ;  they  affirm  something  of  the  relations  and  con- 
stitution of  these  ideas.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  predications  involved  in 
these  judgments,  as,  e.g.,  that  of  equality,  must  be  incapable  of  definition. 
Helmholtz,  however,  holds  that  we  can  speak  of  equality  only  in  the 
physical  sense.  But  if  geometry  dealt  with  physical  equality,  it  would 
be  doubtful  without  empirical  proof,  whether  there  is  equality  at  all. 
How  could  we,  in  this  case,  predicate,  as  we  do,  equality  of  two  spaces 
utterly  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  objects  filling  them?  The  notion 
of  the  equality  of  space  and  time  quantities  is  as  indefinable,  as,  e.g.,  that 
of  sooner  or  later.  But  we  also  predicate  equality  in  the  judgment  of 
reality ;  what  can  the  empirical  sense  of  such  a  proposition  be  when  the 
sense  of  equality  is  alleged  to  be  non-empirical  ?  We  present  reality  to 
ourselves  in  a  space  and  time  order.  What  sense  has  this  idea?  We 
ourselves  and  our  body  belong  to  the  idea  which  we  have  of  reality.  We 
represent  things  as  acting  upon  our  sense-organs  and  connect  these  with 
our  psychical  processes.  The  actual  coincidence  of  these  results  with 
what  we  actually  experience,  warrants  our  ideas  of  what  we  call  objective 
reality.  Our  ideas  in  reference  to  an  objective  spatial  order  are  never 
the  immediate  expression  of  our  experiences,  but  strictly  considered, 
only  a  hypothetical  construction.  What  we  call  objective  reality  is  not 
identical  with  what  we  perceive.  We  invariably  distinguish  objective 
reality  from  what  perception  yields  us.  Mathematical  propositions,  then, 
are  independent  of  experience.  Is  not  epistemology  also  such  an  inde- 
pendent science  ?  If  the  conclusions  of  critical  research  affirm  anything 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  real  occurrences,  e.g.,  perception  and 
thought,  take  place,  then  epistemology  is  logically  dependent  on  the 
facts  of  experience  ;  but  if  the  critique  deals  with  the  establishment  of 
logical  relations,  it  is  doubtless  logically  independent  of  experience. 
Critical  investigation  has  for  its  sole  object  the  discovery  of  logical  rela- 
tions. Its  purpose  is  reached  in  the  systematic  exposition  of  logical1 
relations,  especially  the  exposition  of  what  is  logically  independent  of 
the  facts  of  experience.  Of  course  we  need  a  previous  insight  into 
psychological  facts ;  they  furnish  us  with  the  material  for  judgments  of 
relation.  The  logical  independence  of  the  latter  is  not  therefore  sur- 
rendered. It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  epistemology  dis- 
tinguish between  real  and  relative  judgments. 
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Was  ist  Logik  f     A.  VOIGT.      V.  f.  w.  Ph.  XVI,  3,  pp.  289- 
332- 

Logic  is  called  by  some  the  science  of  the  laws  of  correct  thinking. 
Kant  regarded  it  as  a  completed  science  ;  algebraic  logicians,  however, 
view  it  as  the  meagre  beginning  of  a  science.  Philosophical  logicians 
reject  the  claims  of  the  other  school;  for  them  the  algebra  of  logic  is 
no  logic  at  all.  But  the  algebra  of  logic  aims  to  be  logic  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term ;  it  claims  to  pursue  the  same  ends  as  the  older  logic 
on  safer  and  more  exact  lines.  Both  disciplines  declare  as  their  object 
the  discovery  of  the  laws  or  rules  of  correct  thinking.  Husserl  seems 
.  to  maintain  that  algebraic  logic  contains  only  the  rules  of  thought  and 
not  its  laws.  This  is  not  the  case.  Algebraic  logic  is  not  merely  a  cal- 
culus of  logic,  a  mechanical  method,  a  means  of  dispensing  with  logical 
thought.  The  logical  rules  applied  could  certainly  not  have  been  found 
without  the  recognition  of  the  corresponding  logical  laws.  Those  who 
doubt  the  claims  of  algebraic  logic  to  be  a  logic,  we  refer  to  its  final 
settlement  of  the  controversy  regarding  the  negative  judgment,  the 
reality  of  the  subject  in  the  categorical  judgment,  etc.  The  algebra  of 
logic  develops  laws  of  thought  and  is  real  logic.  It  is  true  it  has 
hitherto  neglected  the  elementary  laws  of  thought,  but  this  deficiency 
V.  tries  to  make  good.  It  is  also  true  that  this  science  has  hitherto 
been,  though  not  necessarily,  a  logic  of  extent  as  opposed  to  a  logic  of 
content.  Philosophers  characterize  the  logic  of  extent  as  an  inadequate 
exposition  of  logical  laws.  In  order  to  decide  this  question,  we  must 
determine  precisely  the  problem  of  logic.  If  we  affirm  a  relation 
between  two  objects,  we  have  a  judgment;  if  we  deny  it,  a  negation  of 
judgment.  The  latter  is  not  identical  with  the  negative  judgment  of 
philosophy.  The  negation  of  a  categorical  judgment  is  not  a  negative, 
but  a  particular  judgment.  Now  the  relations  between  objects  are  two- 
fold :  either  original  ones,  due  to  synthesis,  or  derived  from  an  analysis 
of  other  relations.  The  process  of  thought  which  in  this  way  derives 
relations  from  given  relations  is  deduction.  Induction  creates  original 
relations.  The  theory  of  the  derivation  of  relations  forms  the  content 
of  deductive  sciences,  of  which  logic  is  one.  By  means  of  experience 
or  deduction  we  find  that  certain  relations  are  true  not  only  of  particular 
objects,  but  of  many  such.  If  we  hold  fast  one  object  of  a  relation, 
letting  the  others  vary,  we  arrive  at  notions.  The  undetermined  rela- 
tion becomes  the  object  of  a  new  relation  and  is  called  a  notion.  We 
define  a  notion  by  giving  a  relation  which  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  objects. 
The  content  of  a  notion  is  not  formed  by  the  totality  of  properties 
belonging  to  the  objects  fulfilling  the  notion,  but  the  relation,  which  the 
definition  demands.  The  totality  of  the  objects  meeting  the  demands 
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of  the  notion  we  call  its  extent.  Former  theories  of  notions  erroneously 
identify  ideation  and  knowing,  whereas  the  idea  is  but  a  means  of 
knowledge  and  not  even  an  indispensable  one.  We  know  many  things 
of  which  we  have  no  idea,  e.g.,  chemical  processes.  The  notion  is  not 
a  complexus  of  ideas,  but  a  judgment  which  holds  for  a  series  of  objects. 
We  may  also  form  judgments  whose  objects  are  judgments  and  notions. 
Deductive  logic  is  the  science  of  the  relations  between  judgments  and 
notions.  This  definition  embraces  everything  that  philosophical  logic 
claims,  and  at  the  same  time  rejects  much  that  algebraic  logic  incorpo- 
rates. Between  judgments  there  are  two  kinds  of  relations  :  a)  a  judg- 
ment is  derived  from  one  or  more  others ;  it  is  the  consequent.  The 
judgments  from  which  we  deduce  are  the  grounds  of  the  deduction. 
£)  The  relation  of  '  conditionedness '  according  to  which  the  second 
judgment  is  true  if  the  first  is  true.  The  logic  of  judgments  is  concerned 
with  deductions  drawn  from  such  conditioned  propositions.  Since  all 
sciences  consist  of  judgments,  logic  is  applicable  to  all.  The  last-named 
propositions  may  be  divided  into  Gekgenhtitsurtheil  and  feste  Satzc. 
V.  gives  a  logic  of  these  latter  in  the  formulae  of  algebraic  logic  and 
derives  successively  the  principles  of  identity,  syllogism,  contradiction, 
excluded  middle,  distribution,  conversion.  Logic  of  notions  :  If  every 
object  which  fulfils  the  notion  A  also  fulfils  the  notion  B,  then  A  and  B 
are  categorically  related.  Every  A  is  a  B.  The  categorical  relation 
of  notions  conditions  a  relation  of  the  extent  of  notions,  called  sub- 
sumption.  A  logic  of  categorical  relations  must  show  a  complete 
parallelism  with  the  logic  of  subsumption.  A  science  claiming  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  logic  can  afford  to  neglect  neither  of  these  two. 
V.  gives  the  algebraic  formulae  for  a  logic  of  notions,  and  concludes 
that  the  algebraic  method  consists  not  only  in  the  substitution  of 
symbols  for  words,  but  in  a  strict  definition  of  the  notions  and  relations 
introduced. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Hypnotismus  und  Suggestion.    W.  WUNDT.     Phil.  Stud.,  VIII,  I, 
pp.  1-86. 

In  higher  stages  of  hypnotism  the  phenomena  observed  are,  the  so- 
called  '  automatism  of  command,'  suggested  hallucinations,  insensibility 
of  the  skin  to  otherwise  painful  impressions,  and  post-hypnotic  effects. 
The  explanation  of  these  facts  has  thus  far  proved  unsatisfactory.  As 
a  rule,  the  physiological  explanations  use  known  psychological  data  and 
construct  from  them  unknown  and  hypothetical  physiological  processes. 
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We  have  a  series  of  psychical  symptoms  visibly  connected  with  each 
other,  from  which  we  may  conclude  to  certain  central  changes.  The 
most  that  can  be  done,  however,  in  this  relation  is  to  fashion  an  hypothe- 
sis concerning  the  physical  processes  running  parallel  to  the  psychical 
processes.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  psychological  interpretations 
attempt  to  base  the  whole  of  psychology  on  the  one  fact  of  suggestion, 
thus  deriving  the  known  from  the  unknown.  The  phenomena  are 
explained  by  '  sympathy '  or  '  double  consciousness,'  theories  which 
are  closely  allied  to  certain  occultistic  conceptions.  Schmidkunz, 
Taine,  Pierre  Janet,  Dessoir,  and  Moll  have  offered  such  pseudo- 
explanations.  We  must  seek  for  an  explanation  of  all  these  facts  in 
the  laws  of  consciousness.  W.  regards  it  as  established  that  '  sug- 
gestion,' the  awakening  of  ideas  by  words  or  acts,  is  the  chief  if  not  the 
only  cause  of  hypnotic  states.  Suggestion  is  association  plus  a  simul- 
taneous contraction  of  consciousness  to  the  ideas  aroused  by  the  asso- 
ciation. Given  such  a  contracted  consciousness,  the  rise  of  ideas 
follows  the  usual  laws  of  association.  The  chief  problem  is  this,  How 
does  this  concentration  of  consciousness  arise,  which  gives  to  these 
ideas  their  overpowering  force  ?  An  examination  of  states  analogous 
to  the  hypnotic  condition  throws  light  on  the  subject.  The  dreamer 
as  well  as  the  hypnotized  subject  shows  a  diminished  sensibility  to  all 
impressions  lying  outside  of  a  certain  circle  of  ideas  which,  for  the 
time  being,  have  sway  over  consciousness.  The  absence  of  other  psy- 
chical forces  which  would  oppose  these  one-sided  associations  is  the 
peculiar  trait.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stimuli  which  do  act  produce  an 
intensified  reaction.  Considering  the  matter  physiologically,  we  may 
say  that  the  diminution  of  the  general  sensibility  is  compensated  by  an 
increase  in  special  sensibility.  If  a  large  portion  of  the  central  organ 
is  in  a  state  of  functional  latency,  the  excitability  of  the  functioning 
part  is  more  intense.  The  excitability  of  a  central  element  depends 
not  only  on  its  condition  at  the  moment  of  excitation,  but  also  on  the 
condition  of  the  other  elements  connected  with  it.  An  excitation 
occurring  in  adjacent  parts  lowers  its  own  excitability,  while  a  state  of 
latency  there  favors  an  explosion  of  energy  in  the  affected  part.  Gan- 
glionic  cells  accumulate  latent  energy,  and  may,  when  excited,  liberate 
and  transmit  energy.  In  sleep  an  immense  amount  of  energy  is  accumu- 
lated. Its  discharge  at  a  certain  point  causes  an  increased  transmission 
from  all  neighboring  points  that  are  in  a  state  of  tension.  This  explains 
the  heightened  excitability  in  sleep.  This  principle  of  neuro-dynamic 
compensation  is  strengthened  by  the  principle  of  vaso-motor  compensa- 
tion. The  same  principles  act  in  hypnotism.  Here,  however,  the 
central  organ  not  being  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  the  neuro-dynamic 
compensation  is  more  energetic.  Hence  the  ease  with  which  func- 
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tional  intensity  is  transmitted  to  motor-centres.  The  command  to  per- 
form an  act  awakens  in  the  hypnotized  subject  an  idea  of  the  act. 
Now,  even  in  normal  consciousness,  every  idea  of  a  movement  is  in 
consequence  of  the  firm  association^between  the  sight  and  word  image 
and  the  muscle  sensations,  accompanied  by  an  impulse  to  execute  that 
movement.  But  the  normal  consciousness  suppresses  this  impulse, 
while  the  hypnotic  condition  cannot  resist  it,  because  the  counteracting 
forces  are  absent.  Similarly,  a  visual  idea  aroused  by  a  word  takes 
absolute  possession  of  the  mind,  the  thought  that  it  is  not  reality  but 
imagination  cannot  arise.  Its  intensity  is  raised  to  the  strength  of 
sense-perceptions.  All  voluntary  acts  in  the  hypnotic  state  possess  the 
character  of  impulses.  Attention  is  passive,  giving  itself  up  to  the  pre- 
vailing motives.  The  central  physiological  condition  of  this  degrada- 
tion of  will  to  passive  willing  is  the  suppression  of  the  innervation  of 
the  apperception-centre.  Sense-impressions  reach  the  sense-centres, 
but  cannot  awaken  processes  in  the  apperception- centre,  because  the 
forces  in  both  are  latent.  But  when  a  certain  impression  partially  suc- 
ceeds in  overcoming  the  obstruction  in  the  apperception-centre,  the 
energy  liberated  from  this  is  transmitted  to  the  sense- centre  or  motor- 
centre  whence  the  impulse  came.  Post-hypnotic  states  are  brought 
about  by  the  recollection  of  associations  that  have  been  made  by  pre- 
ceding suggestions,  and  are  now  awakened  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  association.  The  entire  state  of  consciousness  to  which  a  certain 
idea  belongs  is  renewed  by  the  reproduction  of  this  idea.  Hypnotism 
cannot  become,  as  has  been  held,  an  experimental  method.  There  can 
be  no  psychological  experimentation  without  careful  self-observation, 
and  this  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  hypnotic  subject.  Hypnotism 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  medicine,  the  physician  being  the  only  person 
who  should  be  permitted  to  practise  it,  and  then  only  for  therapeutic 
purposes.  An  unrestricted  exercise  of  this  privilege  is  to  be  condemned 
out  of  regard  for  physical  and  ethical  health. 

Le  Dfoeloppement  de  la   Volontt.     I.     A.  FOUILLEE.     Rev.  Ph., 
XVIII,  8,  pp.  159-181. 

F.  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  will  as  the  development 
of  a  simple  mechanical  reflex  action,  without  going  beyond  the  hypoth- 
esis and  supposing  a  psychical  point  of  departure.  If  the  mechanical 
reflex  theory  were  true,  one  would  expect  to  find  this  type  of  actions 
manifested  more  and  more  clearly  as  we  descend  in  the  animal  scale. 
A  study  of  lower  animals  shows,  however,  that  such  mechanical  acts  are 
almost  absent,  and  that  the  appetites  —  hunger,  thirst,  etc.  —  determine 
their  movements.  Again,  although  we  find  that  acts  at  first  performed 
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under  the  influence  of  sensation  and  appetite  become  mechanical  by 
habit,  we  have  not  a  single  example  of  reflexes  becoming  voluntary  by 
a  progressive  evolution.  Mechanical  determinism  is  without  doubt 
present  in  simple  appetitive  movements,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  movements  being  at  the  same  time  sensitive  and  appetitive  :  the 
line  of  least  resistance  is  always  psychically  the  line  of  least  pain. 
F.  agrees  with  Ribot  that  the  mechanical  reflexes  express  less  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual  than  those  of  the  race  ;  the  appeti- 
tive process,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  individual  reaction  directed 
towards  retaining  a  pleasant  state  of  consciousness  or  getting  rid  of 
a  painful  state.  This  primordial  volition  has  no  need  of  conceiving 
several  possible  lines  of  action  or  of  opposing  a  representation  to  the 
present  pain  or  pleasure.  The  understanding  which  comes  on  the 
scene  later  to  adjust  means  to  ends  is  only  a  link  in  the  chain.  An 
object  cannot  be  valued  as  an  end  unless  it  is  immediately  willed  by 
a  spontaneous  volition  anterior  to  all  reflexion  of  the  understanding. 
F.  classifies  the  impulsions  to  volition  as  Sensations,  Perceptions,  and 
Ideas  (idees} .  The  purely  sensitive  impulses  suppose  a  sensation  pro- 
duced by  contact  with  an  object,  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and 
finally  an  immediate  appetitive  response  of  seeking  or  aversion.  It  is 
this  latter  process  which  we  consider  fundamental  in  psychology.  The 
perceptive  impulses  form  the  principle  of  all  instincts.  In  virtue  of  the 
power  of  inhibition  which  belongs  to  more  complex  organisms  we  are 
able  to  be  controlled  by  judgments  and  ideas,  and  these  become  the 
conscious  motives  of  our  actions.  The  theories  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  volitional  act  can  be  divided  into  two  classes.  One  explains  it  as 
the  resultant  of  external  forces  upon  the  character ;  the  other,  as  a 
special  power,  able  to  change  the  final  resultant  of  these  two  factors. 
The  first  theory  can  be  subdivided  according  as  one  emphasizes  the 
action  of  the  sensitive  image  or  that  of  ideas  and  judgments.  The 
essence  of  the  truly  voluntary  act  consists,  not  in  the  tendency  of  an 
image  to  realize  itself,  but  in  the  determination  by  judgments  which 
pronounces  that  the  realization  of  such  an  end  depends  upon  our  own 
causality.  It  is  not  the  tendency  of  any  idea  to  its  realization,  but  the 
tendency  of  the  idea  of  active  personality.  Volition  is  not  simply  desire 
which  has  reached  a  knowledge  of  its  future  satisfaction,  but  it  is  mainly 
distinguished  from  desire  by  extension  of  desire  from  the  end  to  the 
means.  "To  will  is  to  desire  with  an  intensity  and  clearness  which 
dominates  both  the  end  and  its  means  by  the  idea  of  freedom."  We 
are  able  to  distinguish  three  elements  in  the  part  which  thought  plays  in 
volition,  —  reflexion,  deliberation,  and  decision.  The  first  two  elements 
may  be  extremely  short  and  hardly  occupy  any  place  in  consciousness. 
In  deliberation,  account  is  taken  not  only  of  sensitive  and  hedonistic, 
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but  also  of  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  considerations.  The  decision 
is  a  judgment  accompanied  by  an  emotion  and  appetition  which  acquires 
sufficient  intensity  and  duration  to  occupy  consciousness  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  consequently  to  produce  the  correlative  movements.  The 
important  point  is  to  understand  how  the  judgment  influences  desire, 
and  through  it,  action.  F.'s  answer  is  that,  if  the  judgment  is  a  prac- 
tical one,  we  find  the  representations  and  reactions  connected  by  a  bond 
analogous  to  that  which  unites  the  primitive  sensations  and  reactions, 
with  a  difference  only  in  complexity :  if  the  judgment  be  theoretical, 
the  reaction  still  exists  as  an  internal  sketch  of  certain  acts  and  move- 
ments. We  may  conclude  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  conceive  of  a 
determinism  much  more  complex,  and  at  the  same  time  much  more 
flexible,  than  that  of  the  Associationist  school  which  divides  the  mind 
into  ideas  or  separate  states,  in  order  to  combine  them  like  the  stones 
in  a  mosaic.  It  is  necessary  also  to  take  account  of  the  reaction  exer- 
cised upon  determinism  by  the  notion  of  liberty  under  its  diverse  forms, 
and  to  seek  in  a  comprehensive  determinism  the  only  possible  or  desir- 
able liberty. 

La  Personnalitt  dans  les  Reves.     J.  M.  GUARDIA.     Rev.  Ph., 
XVI,  9,  pp.  225-258. 

Our  knowledge  of  dreams  is  still  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  difficulties 
of  observation  ;  in  other  words,  of  recollection.  Even  did  the  observer 
attempt  a  chronologic  register  of  his  dreams,  it  would  necessarily  contain 
lacunae.  In  anaesthesia,  apoplexy,  and  intoxication,  the  most  acute 
sensations  are  similarly  forgotten  after  the  return  to  the  normal  state. 
The  question  of  dreams  depends,  then,  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
memory.  The  purely  psychological  questions  raised  by  the  phenomena 
of  sense,  external  or  internal,  in  dreams  are  excluded  from  this  discus- 
sion. Dreams  illustrate  especially  the  large  part  played  by  sensation  in 
the  psychological  determinism  ;  an  individual  deprived  of  his  physical 
senses  could  not  be  supposed  to  dream.  Dreams  are  incompatible  with 
the  purely  vegetative  existence ;  the  nerve-cell  is  postulated ;  a  dream 
is  a  series  of  reflexes.  Dreams  can  be  classified,  then,  according  to 
the  kinds  of  sensations  involved,  as  external,  internal,  mixed.  The 
majority  of  our  sensations  are  of  sight ;  they  agree  with  the  condition 
of  the  eye,  being  sometimes  impaired  by  myopia,  color-blindness,  and 
the  like.  In  dreams,  however,  every  one  sees  with  perfect  distinctness 
and  without  fatigue.  The  illumination  of  dream  pictures  is  usually 
moderate,  the  scene  distinct.  When  crowds  or  groups  of  human  figures 
appear,  they  seem  distinct  at  the  time,  but  leave  no  definite  impression. 
Objects  seem  real,  but  are  less  in  relief  than  men  and  animals.  These 
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objects  alter  and  fade  away.  Sight  plays  a  free  part  in  dreams,  unat- 
tended by  any  pathological  sensations.  Again,  the  sleeper  is  unaware 
that  his  eyes  are  not  wide  open ;  hence  the  impossibility  of  dreaming  that 
one  sleeps  or  dreams.  Hearing  plays  in  the  life  of  sensation  a  part 
nearly  equal  to  that  taken  by  sight.  The  hallucinations,  also,  of  the 
two  senses  are  similar ;  but  here,  too,  sights  predominate  over  sounds. 
In  the  waking  state  the  two  senses  cannot  each  receive  perfect  attention 
at  the  same  time.  Of  two  distinct  and  simultaneous  sensations,  the 
stronger  eclipses  the  weaker.  This  is  especially  true  in  dreams :  eye 
and  ear  are  in  most  cases  not  simultaneously  entertained.  The  sounds 
of  dreams  are  of  every  describable  variety;  the  inquiry  is  simplified  by 
considering  only  human  speech.  More  coherence  is  observed  in  the 
discourse  than  in  the  images  of  dreams.  In  dreams  where  sight  pre- 
dominates, the  vision,  unless  interrupted  by  external  accident,  terminates 
in  confusion  or  effacement.  In  '  monologue  dreams,'  the  speaker  wakes 
at  the  supposed  sound  of  his  own  voice,  when  in  reality  he  may  be 
known  never  to  talk  in  his  sleep.  This  rousing  is  caused  by  the 
leaving  off  of  the  imaginary  sound,  as  in  the  analogous  cases  where  one 
wakes  at  the  cessation  of  some  actual  sound,  as  that  of  a  clock.  Taste 
and  smell  are  closely  connected,  but  can  be  both  exercised  and  examined 
separately.  Their  intensity  in  dreams  is  not  the  same;  taste,  as  the 
more  actively  employed  sense,  and  the  more  generally  serviceable  of 
the  two,  occupies  the  chief,  frequently  the  only,  place.  The  reason  for 
their  subordinate  position  is  that  they  are  the  most  nearly  isolated,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  least  trained,  of  the  senses.  The  impressions  furnished  by 
dreams  vary  according  to  the  education  of  the  senses,  and  consequently 
are  different  for  each  subject.  One  would  discover  by  research  that 
dreams  have  suffered  a  change  also  from  century  to  century,  just  as  the 
illusions  of  lunacy  have  done.  The  general  sense  of  contact  or  feeling 
is  more  frequent  in  dreams  than  is  the  special  sense  of  touch,  though 
somewhat  uncommon,  owing  to  the  habitual  coverings  of  the  body. 
Imaginary  sensations  of  temperature  occur  at  times ;  more  frequently 
such  feelings  are  not  illusory  but  real.  But  as  in  the  waking  state,  the 
sensations  of  contact  in  general  are  obscure,  confused,  and  comparatively 
few.  Movement  in  dreams  is  very  rare  compared  with  what  occurs  in 
the  waking  state.  The  will  becomes  passive,  —  a  strong  point  against  the 
dualistic  position.  The  dreamer  seems  to  perform  the  impossible ;  he 
flies  like  a  bird,  and  in  old  age  moves  with  the  swiftness  or  with  the 
firm  tread  of  youth.  All  this  without  dreaming  of  fatigue.  Yet  there 
are  dreams  from  which  one  awakes  exhausted  and  alarmed,  nightmares. 
These  result  generally  from  indigestion,  impeded  circulation,  bad  ven- 
tilation, or  the  abuse  of  drugs,  interfering  with  the  animal  processes. 
The  indications  thus  furnished  can  some  day  be  of  service  to  medi- 
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cine.  The  common  and  habitual  elements  of  dreams  depend  much  on 
the  combination  of  organic  and  dynamic  elements  which  form  the 
personality.  Three  things  are  to  be  considered :  the  organization,  the 
age,  and  the  sex.  The  rule  of  the  last  is  absolute.  Dreams  and  hallu- 
cinations have  much  in  common,  and  have  undoubtedly  been  often 
confounded.  The  narratives  of  St.  John,  Saint-Hilaire,  and  Swedenborg 
read  like  dreams.  In  certain  forms  of  lunacy  and  delirium,  the  impres- 
sion left  is  indelible,  but  apperception  is  wanting.  These  inexactitudes 
of  memory  render  suspicious  certain  otherwise  remarkable  accounts, 
notably  those  of  dreams  induced  by  narcotics.  Movements  requiring 
complicated  co-ordination,  such  as  reading,  writing,  attentive  and  voli- 
tional sight,  hearing,  etc.,  are  rarest  in  dreams,  and  as  attention  and 
apperception  are  correlative,  we  see  the  impossibility  of  any  considerable 
logical  sequence  in  dreams.  To  dream  that  one  dreams  seems  equally 
impossible.  Though  an  organic  consciousness  exists  in  dreams,  con- 
sciousness, strictly  so-called,  slumbers.  The  dreams  of  Scipio  and 
Lucian,  or  of  Athalie,  are  without  counterpart  in  nature.  It  is  after 
waking  that  reason  and  conscience  lend  their  imprint.  It  seems  thus 
that  the  study  of  dreams  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  theory  of  the 
moral  senses,  or  to  aesthetics.  They  contain  nothing  but  an  image  of 
a  life  made  up  entirely  of  sensations,  such  as  might  have  been  that  of 
primitive  humanity.  The  scenes  have  more  surface  than  depth,  and 
succeed  each  other  rapidly  and  irrelevantly.  The  history  of  dreams,  to 
conclude,  has  not  yet  been  written,  and  cannot  be,  save  by  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  records  of  long  observation,  such  as  has  not  yet 
been  attempted.  Should  this  ever  be  accomplished,  our  knowledge  of 
the  senses,  which  are  the  source  of  the  mental  vitality,  would  be  enriched 
by  an  entirely  new  chapter. 

The  Psychological  Foundation  of  Natural  Realism.    ALEXANDER 
FRASER.     Am.  J.  Ps.,  IV,  3,  pp.  429-450. 

The  distinction  of  Realism  and  Idealism  in  philosophy  is  a  case  of 
the  wider  distinction  between  common  sense  and  reflective  thought. 
The  former  is  practical  and  immediate,  the  latter  is  theoretical  and 
mediated  by  reason.  Psychologically  expressed,  the  former  is  tactual, 
the  latter  visual.  The  course  of  evolution  shows  that  touch  is  the 
practical  sense  par  excellence ;  hence,  even  in  later  stages  of  intellectual 
development,  this  sense  is  the  touchstone  of  belief  in  reality.  In 
science,  the  ultimate  appeal  is  still  to  touch ;  science  never  rests  satis- 
fied until  it  can  define  things  in  terms  of  the  tangible.  All  physical 
hypotheses  about  atoms,  fluids,  vibrations,  etc.,  are  just  the  outcome  of 
the  attempt  to  join  expression  to  this  fundamental  and  unnamable 
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yearning  after  tactual  terms.  In  philosophy,  the  Scottish  school  repre- 
sents the  same  effort  of  thought  to  reduce  reality  to  terms  of  touch. 
The  real  external  world  which  this  school  of  philosophy  so  bravely  de- 
fends, and  tries  so  hard  to  express,  is  not  a  world  known  by  some 
inexplicable  divine  intuitive  act  of  consciousness  as  they  thought,  but 
the  single,  and  hitherto  unattended  to,  phenomena  of  the  special  sense 
of  touch.  The  criticism  made  by  the  realistic  Scottish  school  upon  the 
idealistic  method  of  reflection  is  also  psychological.  They  find  that  the 
whole  system  is  based  on  an  analogy  of  visual  processes.  In  the  sense 
of  touch  alone  is  sensation  identical  with  belief,  and  Reid's  '  intuition ' 
or  '  conception  '  of  reality  is  just  the  specific  sense  of  touch.  Must  we 
not  admit  the  possibility  of  finding  a  similar  psychological  statement  for 
the  chief  categories  underlying  all  systems  of  philosophy,  and  the  need 
of  revising  these  systems  in  the  light  of  such  a  psychological  criticism? 

Ueber    die    Grundformen    der    Vorstellungsverbindung.       MAX 
OFFNER,  I.     Phil.  Mon.,  XXVIII,  7  u.  8,  pp.  385-416. 

When,  in  so-called  association  by  similarity,  a  presentation  is  recalled 
through  the  recurrence  in  consciousness  of  one  or  more  of  its  elements, 
both  the  recurring  and  the  associated  presentation  being  now  together 
in  consciousness,  what  was  at  first  association  through  the  common 
element  becomes  finally  association  by  simultaneity.  There  are  thus 
two  stages  of  '  association  by  similarity.'  These  do  not  usually  overlap, 
but  rather  association  by  contiguity,  including  both  simultaneous  and 
successive,  tends  to  take  the  place  of  association  through  the  common 
element.  Against  this  reduction  of  association  by  similarity  to  associa- 
tion by  contiguity,  it  is  objected  that  while  the  above  analysis  may 
answer  for  complex  presentation  groups,  the  presentation  of  a  single 
object  can  be  reproduced  only  by  similarity.  And  Hoffding  asserts  that 
every  contiguous  association  presupposes  association  by  similarity,  or 
at  least  immediate  recognition.  But  closer  examination  of  the  nature 
of  immediate  recognition  renders  this  proposition  doubtful.  It  is  unin- 
telligible that  pure  similarity  should  occasion  the  knowledge  that  a 
presentation  has  been  in  consciousness  before.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  in  every  case  of  associative  reproduction  an  indefinite  but 
incontestible  feeling  of  difference  between  the  present  and  the  earlier 
sensation  that  prevents  the  fusion  of  the  two.  When  the  stimuli  are  the 
same,  the  difference-element  "is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  exists  no 
isolated  sensation,  and  to  the  change  in  Geflihlston  accompanying  the 
heightened  ease  due  to  repetition.  The  latter  would,  however,  be 
scarcely  marked  enough  on  the  second  recurrence  to  afford  aid,  and 
Lehmann's  experiments  show  that  confusion  in  the  recognition  of  sensa- 
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tions  is  not  obviated  by  the  more  frequent  repetition  of  one  of  them. 
Pathological  observation  shows  also  that  learning  anew  what  has  been 
completely  forgotten  may  be  much  easier  than  the  first  acquirement 
without  being  accompanied  by  a  gleam  of  recognition.  And  when  the 
intensity  of  Gefiihlston  depends  on  quantity,  as  in  smell  and  taste, 
the  change  due  to  former  functioning  would  not  make  itself  felt.  More- 
over, a  change  in  Gefiihlston  cannot  of  itself  constitute  a  bond  of  asso- 
ciative reproduction.  There  must  be  already  in  some  other  way  the 
idea  that  the  accented  sensation  is  not  a  first  but  a  repeated  experi- 
ence. This  idea,  which  forms  the  essence  of  every  recognition,  then 
joins  itself  by  simultaneity  to  the  peculiar  Gefiihlston,  and  every  future 
association  is  founded  on  contiguity.  With  every  presentation  there 
are  accompanying  activities,  which,  owing  to  feeble  excitation,  insufficient 
attention,  or  other  cause,  either  remain  below  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness, or,  under  favorable  conditions,  become  distinct  elements.  These 
it  is  which,  setting  themselves  in  antithesis  to  those  of  the  present 
presentation,  aid  in  distinguishing  between  this  and  the  earlier  one. 
But  as  in  the  case  of  Gefiihlston  due  to  repetition,  the  peculiar  accent 
accompanying  the  wavering  back  and  forth  of  these  elements  over  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  cannot  of  itself  produce  recognition  of  a  past 
presentation.  Again,  there  must  be  the  idea  that  this  mark  is  attached 
to  presentations  which  have  entered  consciousness  before.  And  this 
last  is  given  through  the  simple  reproduction  of  contiguous  elements. 
Immediate  recognition  arises  only  after  mediate  apprehension  of  a 
presentation  as  known,  accompanied  by  the  peculiar  coloring  which 
distinguishes  it  from  that  sensation  as  belonging  to  the  past.  But 
although  immediate  recognition  is  thus  a  complex  association-process, 
it  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  one  principle  of  contiguous  asso- 
ciation in  its  two  phases. 

Zur  Psychologie  der  Landschaft.     R.  WLASSAK.     V.  f.  w.  Ph., 
XVI,  3,  pp.  333-354. 

The  effect  of  landscape  upon  the  mind  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  significance  not  explained  by  the  separate  objects  that  meet 
the  eye.  What  is  the  content  of  this  unexplained  element  ?  The  basal 
feeling  in  landscape-presentation  is  that  of  environment  pure  and  sim- 
ple —  of  the  not-me.  This  element  is  due  to  nature's  independence  of 
us  —  an  independence  not  ascribed  to  the  walls  and  furniture  of  our 
rooms.  But  the  awe  or  fear  naturally  accompanying  the  sense  of  out- 
wardness is  modified  by  the  fact  that  a  landscape  does  not  confine  our 
thoughts,  which  may  pass  at  will  into  the  illimitable  beyond ;  thus  the 
scene  becomes  after  all  an  extension  of  ourself.  The  sense  of  meaning 
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in  landscape  depends  on  the  connection  of  self  and  not-self  through  the 
relation  of  nature  to  the  maintenance  of  physical  and  psychical  life. 
Whether  the  feeling  is  primary  or  due  to  association  can  be  only  prob- 
ably determined,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  psychical 
life.  But  it  seems  likely  that  it  has  no  direct  connection  with  particular 
sense-experiences  in  the  past,  except  so  far  as  similarity  of  colors,  space- 
relations,  etc.,  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  presentations. 
If  it  were  determined  by  association,  the  sense  of  the  illimitable  would 
be  absent,  and  agreement  of  feeling  between  individuals  merely  acci- 
dental, since  the  state  of  each  would  depend  on  associations  peculiar  to 
himself.  We  must  then  suppose  that  not  association  but  something 
primary  in  nerve- structure  lies  at  the  root  of  the  sense  of  significance  in 
landscape,  and  that  the  latter  depends  on  a  dim  and  diffused  conscious- 
ness of  the  effect  of  light,  air,  color,  space,  in  their  favorable  and 
unfavorable  influences  upon  life.  To  the  analysis  of  this  state  of 
consciousness  our  knowledge  is,  of  course,  inadequate.  This  suggests 
only  the  universal  elements  of  landscape  presentation,  which  is  really 
the  assemblage  of  sense-perceptions  under  selective  direction  of  certain 
subjective  factors.  These  factors  are  related  not  chiefly  to  particular 
elements  of  consciousness,  as  in  association,  though  associative  links  of 
course  have  their  part,  but  rather  to  the  temperament  and  mood  of  the 
observer.  Further,  the  process  of  landscape-presentation  normally  con- 
verges to  a  dominant  aspect,  in  most  cases  connected  with  the  observer's 
personal  activity.  This  final  phase  of  the  scene,  in  which  all  the  ele- 
ments are  resolved  into  harmony,  may  centre  round  an  idea,  an  event, 
or  a  personality. 

Experimental  Research  upon  the  Phenomena  of  Attention.    JAMES 
R.  ANGELL  and  ARTHUR  H.  PIERCE.    Am.  J.  Ps.,  IV,  4,  pp.  528-541. 

In  the  experiments  considered,  Wundt's  question  is  whether  disparate 
simultaneous  impressions  can  be  interpreted  as  simultaneous,  and,  if  not, 
how  errors  should  be  explained.  A  bell  is  rung  mechanically  at  adjust- 
able positions  of  a  pointer  moving  over  a  dial,  and  the  subject  fixes  the 
location  of  the  hand  when  the  sound  is  heard.  The  results  are  called 
correct,  positive  displacements,  or  negative  displacements  according  as 
the  pointer  is  seen  at,  beyond,  or  before  the  correct  position  when  the 
sound  is  heard.  Wundt  recorded  least  errors  when  the  revolutions 
occurred  once  a  second ;  faster  rate  giving  a  predominance  of  positive, 
slower  rate,  of  negative  errors.  The  variations  he  explains  by  the  chang- 
ing relation  of  the  rate  to  the  ripening  of  apperception  peculiar  to  the 
subject.  James  interprets  the  results  differently.  The  subject  has  to 
interrupt  a  continuous  sensation  of  motion  by  a  fleeting  perception  of 
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position,  while  he  gets  simultaneously  a  third  sensation  of  sound.  It  is 
harder  to  '  fix '  the  index  at  the  instant  the  sound  is  caught  than  to  note 
it  a  moment  before,  if  the  impressions  come  slowly  and  attention  is 
ready  in  advance  ;  a  moment  after,  if  the  case  is  reversed.  In  the  Har- 
vard experiments,  made  with  an  improved  machine,  Messrs.  Angell  and 
Pierce  find  a  preponderance  of  positive  errors  without  any  constant 
influence  due  to  alterations  of  speed.  Differing  from  both  Wundt  and 
James,  they  base  their  interpretation  on  the  vibratory  movement  of 
attention.  The  experiment  assumes  the  form  of  apperceptive  reaction, 
in  which  the  positive  errors  are  due  to  the  time  consumed  in  transform- 
ing the  auditory  sensation  into  a  motor  act.  Negative  errors  are  referred 
to  several  causes,  viz. :  unconscious  correction  through  experience  be- 
come automatic ;  attention  transferred  from  visual  element  to  auditory 
without  being  shifted  back,  the  sound  occurring  so  soon  as  to  be  sup- 
posed simultaneous  with  the  position  just  noted  ;  effect  due  to  hearing 
being  more  rapid  than  sight.  Correct  results  are  ascribed  to  chance 
arrangement  of  the  heterogeneous  'factors  involved,  which  may  at  any 
time  so  combine  as  to  produce  either  sort  of  error.  The  mind  has 
apparently  no  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  coincidence  of  disparate 
stimulations  from  rapid  sequence  of  the  same. 

Eine  neue  Theorie  der  Lichtempfindungen.    C.  LADD-FRANKLIN. 
Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.,  Sinn.,  IV,  3,  s. 

Though  both  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  of  light-  and  color-vision 
and  the  hypothesis  of  Hering  count  many  adherents,  —  the  former 
among  physiologists,  the  latter  principally,  perhaps,  among  pathologists, 
—  the  inadequateness  of  both  to  a  full  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
has  long  been  recognized  in  psychology.  As  early  as  1874,  Wundt  (who, 
curiously  enough,  is  not  referred  to  in  Mrs.  Ladd-Franklin's  paper, 
although  Bonders  and  Goller  find  mention)  had  propounded  a  perio- 
dicity-theory in  place  of  the  three-  and  four-component  hypotheses. 
Mrs.  Ladd- Franklin,  regarding  these  latter  as  the  only  alternatives, 
prefers  the  former  of  them,  on  the  ground  of  Konig's  and  Dieterici's 
results :  in  other  respects  the  theory  which  she  proposes  most  nearly 
resembles  that  of  Bonders.  Two  kinds  of  "  molecules  "  are  assumed 
to  exist  in  the  photochemical  substances  of  the  retina  :  gray  molecules, 
which  alone  occur  in  the  totally  color-blind  retina,  at  the  periphery  of 
the  normal  retina,  and  (probably)  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  —  and  the  dissociation  of  which  is  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of 
gray ;  and  color-molecules,  which  have  arisen  by  differentiation  from 
these,  in  that  the  atoms  of  their  external  layer  have  become  grouped  in 
three  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  writer  claims  that 
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her  theory  is  superior  to  the  older  ones  especially  in  two  regards  : 
firstly,  as  rendering  intelligible  the  distribution  of  the  retinal  rods  and 
cones;  and  secondly,  as  accounting  for  the  fact  that  red-green  and 
green-blue  mixtures  appear  less  saturated  than  the  simple  colors.  The 
crucial  objection  to  the  hypothesis,  as  the  author  sees,  is  that  yellow  is 
for  sensation  as  simple  a  color  as  red  or  green.  Nor  is  the  theory 
helped  by  the  introduction  of  a  conjectural  retinal  physiology.  Finally, 
judgment  must  in  any  case  be  suspended  until  the  writer  has  published 
her  promised  investigation  of  the  assumptions  underlying  Hillebrand's 
alleged  proof,  that  in  color-mixtures  which  arouse  the  sensation  of 
white  the  component  color-processes  cancel  one  another. 

Beitrage  zur  Dioptrik  des  Auges.     M.  TSCHERNING.     Z.  f.  Ps. 
u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  Ill,  6,  S.  429-492. 

A  careful  paper,  belonging  rather  to  the  domain  of  physiological  than 
of  psychological  optics,  though  containing  observations  which  are  of 
interest  to  the  psychologist  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  nature 
of  the  field  of  vision. 


Znm  Begriff  der  Lokalzeichen.     C.  STUMPF.     Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys. 
d.  Sinn.,  IV,  i  u.  2,  S.  70-73. 

Lotze's  theory  of  local  signs  underwent  many  modifications  at  its 
author's  hands,  and  has  been  still  further  modified  by  Wundt.  The 
editor  of  the  Kleine  Schriften  has  called  attention  to  a  late  utterance  of 
the  writer's,  in  which  he  describes  spaciousness  as  an  attribute  of  sensa- 
tion, comparable  with  quality  or  intensity.  This  is  the  view  held  by 
Stumpf  and  James.  The  former  points  out  here  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  general  scheme  of  a  local-sign  theory.  That  Lotze  inclined 
towards  it,  as  he  inclined  in  his  Metaphysik  to  a  hypothesis  more  nearly 
approaching  those  of  Berkeley  and  Bain,  is,  he  thinks,  an  indication  of 
the  necessity  of  a  nativistic  space-psychology. 

Optische  Streitfragen.     TH.  LIPPS.     Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn., 
Ill,  6,  p.  493-504- 

(i)  Zu  Dr.  Otto  Schwarz'  "Bemerkungen  iiber  die  von  Lipps  u. 
'Cornelius  besprochene  Nachbilderscheinung."  If  the  eye  be  rapidly 
turned  away  from  a  bright  object,  a  streak  of  light  seems  to  shoot  from 
the  object  in  the  opposite  direction.  Lipps  explained  this  phenomenon 
(Bd.  I,  S.  60  fT.)  as  due  to  the  underestimation  of  quick  eye-move- 
ments. Dr.  Schwarz,  who  attempted  a  different  explanation  (Bd.  Ill, 
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Hft.  5)  misunderstood  or  misread  parts  of  the  original  paper;  and  the 
present  remarks  are  mainly  directed  towards  the  correction  of  his  arti- 
cle. The  question  at  issue  is  an  important  one,  and  has  hardly  as  yet 
received  a  final  answer.  (2)  Zu  Franz  Brentano's  "  Ueber  ein  optisches 
Paradoxon."  The  fact  of  the  over-  and  under- estimation  of  distance 
in  certain  cases  of  optical  illusion  was  explained  by  Brentano  (Bd.  Ill, 
Hft.  5)  by  the  over-  and  under-estimation  of  large  angles.  Lipps  points 
out,  in  an  acute  paper,  that  this  explanation  is  not  adequate ;  and  that, 
even  if  adequate,  it  would  not  necessarily  exclude  the  operation  of 
other  factors.  He  himself  regards  the  illusions  as  dependent  on  the 
idea  of  a  free  or  inhibited  movement  along  the  lines  bounding  the 
figures.  The  view  is  set  forth  at  length  in  his  Aesthetische  Faktoren  der 
Raumanschauung  (Helmholtz1  Festschrift).  Systematic  experimenta- 
tion would  seem  to  be  the  only  method  by  which  certainty  can  be 
attained  in  this  vexed  chapter  of  psychological  optics. 

Some  Influences  which  Affect  the  Rapidity  of  Voluntary  Move- 
ments.    F.  B.  DRESSLAR.     Am.  J.  Ps.,  IV,  4,  pp.  514-527. 

The  research  aimed  to  determine  the  time  of  making  three  hundred 
taps  from  the  wrist  on  a  Morse  key,  together  with  some  conditions  influ- 
encing the  rate.  A  kymograph  was  used  with  a  revolving  drum  on  which 
the  seconds  were  registered  by  means  of  the  armature  of  an  electro- 
magnet. On  the  same  standard  with  the  magnet  was  fastened  a  clock 
movement  whose  escapement  wheel  turned  one  notch  with  each  tap  of 
the  key.  Six  tests  of  three  hundred  taps  each  were  made  at  intervals  of 
two  hours  from  8  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  After  six  weeks  of  work  a  daily  rhythm 
was  developed  with  the  slowest  rate  at  8  A.M.,  the  most  rapid  rate  at 
4  P.M.,  and  a  falling  off  at  2  P.M.  and  at  6  P.M.  The  curve  representing  a 
daily  record  corresponded  to  the  programme  of  public  school  work  in 
which  the  subject  had  for  two  years  been  engaged,  beginning  at  8  A.M. 
and  closing  at  4  P.M.  with  an  hour  and  a  half  intermission.  The  activity 
of  the  central  nervous  system  probably  increased  during  the  hours  of 
work,  lessened  during  the  noon  hour  of  relaxation,  and  again  decreased 
after  four  o'clock,  when  the  chief  work  of  the  day  was  over.  The  short 
walk  to  dinner  had  no  effect,  but  a  vigorous  walk  caused  falling  off  in  the 
rate,  due  probably  to  general  fatigue  and  mental  relaxation.  Strong 
mental  concentration  and  interest  favored  rapidity  of  movement.  The 
effect  of  a  day  of  rest  was  very  slightly  unfavorable.  No  effect  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  could  be  detected.  The  normal  rate  for  the  right  wrist 
averaged  8.5  taps  per  second. 
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Some  Effects  of  Contrast.     A.  KIRSCHMANN.     Am.  J.  Ps.,  IV,  4, 

PP-  542-557- 

Simultaneous  visual  contrast  includes  contrast  in  brightness,  saturation, 
color,  and  emotional  tone.  It  is  dependent  on  several  variables :  the 
extent  and  distance  from  each  other  of  the  contrasting  surfaces,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  from  the  objects,  the  shade  of  color,  and  the  degree 
of  saturation.  Within  the  limits  of  clear  perception,  the  intensity  of 
brightness,  and  probably  also  of  color  contrast,  increases  proportionally 
to  the  linear  extent  of  the  inducing  part  of  the  retina,  or  to  the  square 
root  of  the  surface  content.  A  less  intensity  of  correspondingly  larger 
extent  does  not  change  the  strength  of  the  contrast.  Color  contrast  is 
best,  when  brightness  contrast  is  excluded  and  there  is  a  combination  of 
medium  degrees  of  saturation  of  the  colors.  Experiment  shows  that 
black  and  white  are  not  sensations,  but  concepts,  influenced  by  the  rela- 
tivity of  the  maxima  of  brightness  and  saturation,  and  the  correction  of 
sense-perceptions  by  previous  experience.  The  effect  of  colored  illumi- 
nation in  the  case  of  slightly  colored  glasses  is  altered  by  an  illusion  of 
the  judgment,  previous  knowledge  leading  to  the  incorrect  supposition 
that  the  objects  are  seen  in  their  usual  colors.  But  with  glasses  of  more 
saturated  colors,  two  other  factors  assist  recognition  of  the  true  color, 
fatigue  of  the  retina  and  absence  of  any  relation  between  the  glass-color 
and  other  colors,  it  being  only  in  the  first  moments  that  we  compare  the 
present  with  the  normal  illumination.  Contrast  has  a  large  influence  in 
the  idea  of  polish,  which  is  not  given  as  sensation,  but  is  a  product  of 
the  combinations  of  sensations.  Emotional  contrast  is  not  independent 
of  contrast  in  brightness  and  quality,  but  it  determines  the  aesthetic 
effect  of  the  colors  and  their  combinations  as  a  result  of  simultaneous 
contrast  of  the  sensations.  The  maximum  emotional  effect  is  reached 
when  color,  brightness,  and  saturation  are  properly  contrasted.  Other 
effects  of  contrast  are  light-induction  —  so  far  known  as  accompanying 
successive  and  contour  contrasts  —  and,  under  some  circumstances,  the 
repression  of  an  otherwise  perfectly  apparent  difference.  The  absolute 
intensities  and  colors  of  objects  are  untrustworthy  factors  of  the  visual  per- 
cepts, and  it  is  to  contrast  that  we  owe  the  recognition  and  determination 
of  the  objects  of  the  external  world. 
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METAPHYSICAL  AND   EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

Etude   Critique  sur  le  Mysticisme   Moderne.     P.    ROSENBACH. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XVII,  8,  pp.  113-158. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  our  age  as  an  age  of  science  par 
excellence,  but  the  metaphysical  tendency  in  man  cannot  be  rooted  out 
by  any  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  metaphysics.  This  meta- 
physical tendency  reveals  itself  especially  when  man  begins  to  think 
about  himself.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  epidemic 
of  Spiritualism  which  prevailed  about  the  middle  of  our  century.  But 
aside  from  Spiritualism,  other  doctrines  have  come  to  the  front  of  late, 
which  tend  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  supernatural,  i.e.,  that  which 
is  above  the  known  forces  of  nature.  Such  are  mesmerism,  animal 
magnetism,  '  odismej  and  '  mantevisme?  The  London  "  Society  for 
Psychical  Research"  was  founded  in  1882.  R.  gives  a  resume  of  the 
principal  results  arrived  at  by  the  society,  (i)  Experimental  Telepathy 
and  Clairvoyance.  While  the  committees  on  mesmerism  (as  distinct 
from  hypnotism)  and  on  '  odisme '  have  done  comparatively  little,  the 
reverse  is  true  of  the  commission  which  has  occupied  itself  with  clair- 
voyance and  thought-transference.  The  commission  has  published,  not 
only  its  own  work  on  this  subject,  but  also  the  results  of  work  done 
independently  by  Professor  Ch.  Richet,  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Paris.  From  all  the  evidence  accumulated,  the  commission  believes 
that  it  has  obtained  a  scientific  and  purely  experimental  verification 
of  telepathy.  This  is  more  than  R.  can  concede.  (2)  Telepathic 
Apparitions  and  Hallucinations.  After  sifting  narratives  of  'haunted 
houses,'  etc.,  the  commission  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject  con- 
cluded that  in  twenty-eight  of  the  cases  reported,  the  reality  of  the 
phenomena  was  incontestable,  but  confined  itself  to  nineteen  cases  of 
authenticated  phantoms.  When  real,  the  phantoms  are  believed  to 
conform  to  a  certain  type  :  they  do  not  (as  is  usually  supposed)  appear 
at  particular  hours  or  days.  Moreover,  they  do  not  speak,  or  move 
their  limbs.  The  commission  thinks  that  at  present  any  explanation  of 
these  phenomena  would  be  premature,  and  only  states  what  it  believes 
to  be  the  facts.  Other  members  of  the  society  have  attempted  to  fill 
in  this  gap.  The  results  are  published  in  Phantasms  of  the  Living. 
The  theory  of  this  part  of  the  society  is  peculiar :  apparitions  belong  to 
the  class  of  hallucinations,  with  this  difference,  that  they  have  a  real 
source  in  the  mind  of  some  other  person.  There  are  no  authenticated 
apparitions  of  the  dead.  Apparitions  come  from  the  dying,  but  death 
is  a  process  which  takes  time.  By  analogy  with  the  application  of  the 
telepathic  theory  to  apparitions,  the  same  critical  analysis  is  applied  to 
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every  other  kind  of  supernatural  phenomena  —  <  materialization '  of 
spirits,  etc.  R.  regards  the  experimental  effects  upon  which  this  theory 
is  founded  as  fictitious,  and  hence  considers  the  theory  itself  untenable, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  we  hear  only  of  the  dreams,  presenti- 
ments, etc.,  which  'come  true,'  not  of  the  countless  ones  which  fail. 
(3)  The  Theosophic  Cult.  A  commission  of  the  society,  altogether 
different  from  any  of  the  others,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  work  of 
the  "  Theosophic  Society."  R.  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
society,  and  then  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  very  damaging  exposure 
of  Madame  Blawatzsky,  the  leading  spirit  among  the  theosophists,  which 
took  place  in  1884.  At  about  this  time,  Mr.  Hodgson  was  sent  by  the 
English  society  to  the  headquarters  of  theosophy  in  the  East,  and, 
though  rather  inclined  to  believe  in  such  miracles,  he  found  additional 
evidence  against  Madame  Blawatzsky.  However,  this  scandal  did  not 
stop  the  further  growth  of  theosophy.  (5)  Mystical  Psychology.  With  the 
decadence  of  ordinary  Spiritualism  in  Germany  arose  a  still  more  extraor- 
dinary belief;  i.e.,  that  sorcery,  magic,  lucidity,  etc.,  are  important  aids 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  hence  for  psychology 
and  for  philosophy.  In  1886  there  was  founded  in  Germany  a  new  peri- 
odical, the  Sphinx,  which  describes  itself  as  the  organ  destined  for  the 
historical  and  the  experimental  clearing  up  of  the  supernatural  idea. 
Baron  Carl  du  Prel  represents  the  theoretic  side.  In  his  view,  "official " 
science,  by  disdaining  all  that  cannot  be  established  by  irrefragable 
proof,  deprives  itself  of  a  great  aid  for  understanding  the  essence  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man.  The  reality  of  supernatural  phenomena  is 
proved  by  their  remarkable  diffusion  among  all  ancient  peoples,  and 
also  by  analogous  phenomena  (e.g.,  telepathy)  which  may  be  observed 
to-day.  The  fault  of  past  ages  was  not  that  they  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  these  phenomena,  but  that  they  gave  them  a  religious 
explanation.  If  one  could  admit  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  not 
two  substances  independent  of  each  other,  but  that  the  soul  is  the 
principal  organizer  of  the  body,  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  how 
the  soul  might  exist  in  space  as  a  reality  independent  of  the  body. 
Since,  though  separated  from  the  body,  it  preserves  its  organizing 
faculty,  it  may  also  incorporate  itself  in  another  form.  However,  it 
usually  takes  the  form  of  the  body  in  which  it  was  before.  In  this  state 
the  soul  was  formerly  called  the  '  astral  body/  and  M.  du  Prel  retains 
this  name.  The  soul,  with  its  '  astral  body,'  being  immortal,  may  appear 
arbitrarily  after  the  death  of  the  material  body.  This  apparition  of  the 
'  astral  body '  may  be  invoked  by  a  medium,  which  explains  the  so-called 
'  materialization '  of  spirits,  necromancy,  etc.  M.  du  Prel  attempts  to 
prove  that  his  mystical  view  of  human  life  was  already  accepted  by 
Kant,  who  had  not  the  data,  but  whose  genius  foresaw  the  mystical 
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doctrine.  With  this  in  view,  he  reprints  a  very  condensed  and  dogmatic 
pamphlet  by  Kant  on  psychology.  R.  opposes  to  this  Kant's  views  as 
expressed  in  his  work  entitled  Trdume  eines  Geistersehers.  In  con- 
clusion, R.  compares  mystical  psychology  with  physiological  psychology, 
which  latter  he  regards  as  the  only  '  experimental '  psychology  worthy 
of  the  name. 


La  Beaute1 '  Organique :  Etude  d?  Analyse  EsMtique.    A.  NAVILLE. 
Rev.  Ph.,  XVII,  8,  pp.  182-191. 

A  doctrine  very  generally  admitted  is  that  all  beauty  is  '  expressive.' 
What  is  meant  by  this  may  be  true,  but  the  word  is  not  a  happy  one. 
^Esthetics  in  general  needs  a  new  terminology.  (N.  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  M.  Boutmy  for  certain  of  his  own  views.)  Man  has  two 
kinds  of  representations:  (i)  representations  of  material  objects  and 
phenomena;  (2)  representations  of  psychic  states  and  events.  Both 
have  an  aesthetic  role.  Against  the  doctrine  of  universal  expression  it  is 
necessary  first  to  maintain  the  reality  of  purely  sensible  or  material 
beauty.  This  is  the  first  requisite  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  a  work.  To 
this  category  belong  sensible  qualities  thought  by  association.  But  one 
also  speaks  of  a  beautiful  thought,  a  beautiful  sentiment,  etc.  Here 
one  is  concerned,  not  with  direct  perception  or  even  association,  but 
with  imagination.  The  *  expressive  '  phenomena  form  a  very  important 
group  of  these  facts,  but  there  are  others.  N.  defines  '  expressive  '  phe- 
nomena as  certain  traits  or  motions  of  animal  or  human  bodies,  which 
are  the  effects  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  which  manifest  it,  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily.  An  angry  flash  of  the  eye  or  a  cry  of  terror  would  be  an 
example.  Thesis  :  there  are  corporeal  structures  and  motions  which  are 
not '  expressive,'  and  of  which  the  aesthetic  effect  consists  especially  in 
this,  that  they  make  us  imagine  and  reproduce  sympathetically  in  our- 
selves sentiments  and  thoughts  which  we  attribute  to  others ;  e.g.,  we 
imagine  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  freedom  and  power  of  an  eagle  that 
we  see  soaring  through  the  sky.  It  is  in  effects  of  this  order  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  beauty  of  animal  life  resides.  We  should  not  think 
animals  so  beautiful,  if  we  regarded  them  as  automata  without  feeling. 
It  is  the  same  with  man,  except  that  here  the  '  expressive '  phenomena 
play  a  much  more  important  part.  The  three  principal  aesthetic  ele- 
ments, then,  are:  (i)  sensible  beauty,  (2)  'expressive'  beauty,  (3) 
'  organic '  beauty,  which  comes  from  the  sympathetic  reproduction  of 
feelings  which  we  attribute  to  others.  All  of  these  may,  and  usually 
should,  concur  in  the  total  effect.  Morality  may  sometimes  look  askance 
at  sensible  beauty,  but  should  welcome  'organic'  beauty.  It  is  the 
presence  of  this  latter  and  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  former  which 
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so  clearly  distinguish  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  from  much  of  Greek 
sculpture. 


Ueber  die    Einseitigkeit    der   herrschenden    Krafttheorie.      II. 
N.  v.  SEELAND.     Z.  f.  Ph.,  C,  2,  pp.  202-225. 

We  have  seen  that  the  human  race  arrives  at  higher  stages  of  develop- 
ment by  undergoing  trials  and  hardships.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
theory  which  traces  the  genesis  of  the  moral  instincts  to  civil  or  religious 
commands  and  punishments  must  be  regarded  as  one-sided.  Although 
the  theory  contains  some  truth,  yet  the  roots  of  morality  lie  deeper.  Not 
any  consideration  over  what  is  good  and  useful,  bad  and  hurtful,  is  the 
source  of  the  moral  feelings,  but  they  spring  from  a  deeper  natural 
source.  We  here  meet  an  inexhaustible  and  independent  store  of  forces 
which  manifest  themselves  as  the  reaction  of  living  beings  against  dis- 
turbing external  agencies.  The  narrow  bounds  of  individual  life  place  a 
limit  to  the  use  of  these  natural  forces,  but  the  race  knows  no  such 
bounds,  and  its  gradual  increase  in  intellectual  and  moral  power  no  cessa- 
tion. Although  human  life  seems  scarcely  conceivable  without  evil,  yet 
we  may  conclude  that  it  will  more  and  more  escape  from  trouble  and 
reach  a  stage  where  only  labor  and  the  death  of  the  individual  will  con- 
tinue to  harass  it.  The  explanation  usually  given  of  the  fact  that  a  muscle 
grows  stronger  by  exercise  is  that  a  great  chemical  change  takes  place 
and  the  organ  in  motion  receives  a  greater  supply  of  blood,  and  thus  its 
supply  of  nourishment  is  increased.  This  explanation  is  insufficient,  for 
it  overlooks  the  fact  that  not  only  does  the  mass  of  the  muscle  increase, 
but  that  its  composition  changes  and  becomes  more  purposive.  There 
would  be  nothing  mysterious  if  the  process  only  supplied  the  waste, 
but  there  is  here  a  new  effort  to  appropriate  an  increased  amount  of 
force.  Von  S.  claims  also  to  have  established  by  experiments  that 
animals  which  are  made  to  undergo  a  fasting  period  become  after- 
wards stronger  than  those  which  are  fed  regularly.  This  was  true, 
although  the  total  amount  of  food  consumed  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  experiment  was  less  than  that  consumed  by  the  others.  The 
hunger,  he  concludes,  must  have  called  out  a  force  sui  generis  which 
rendered  the  smaller  amount  of  food  more  effective.  He  refers  to  the 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  system  of  certain  sicknesses,  to  the  effect  of 
cold  —  itself  a  negative  and  destructive  agent  —  in  increasing  the  vigor 
of  the  organism,  and  to  the  immunity  from  certain  diseases  which  result 
from  inoculation.  All  these  facts  seem  to  the  author  to  point  to  a  basal 
force  (Kraftanlage)  the  steady  increase  of  which  cannot  be  explained  on 
physical  or  chemical  principles.  True,  the  increase  of  energy  in  any 
individual  is  limited  by  the  span  of  his  years,  yet  we  can  never  say,  in 
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speaking  of  any  individual,  that  this  basal  force  acquired  its  highest 
development.  Nor  can  we  regard  it  as  a  fixed  definite  quantity ;  it  is 
an  X,  unknown  and  unknowable.  Also,  the  impenetrability  of  inorganic 
matter  shows  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to  it  any  definite  force.  It  is  rather 
an  inexhaustible  fountain,  able  to  supply  all  kinds  of  forces  as  the  occasion 
demands. 


HISTORICAL. 

Auffassung  und  Analyse  des  Menschen  im  13.  und  16.  Jahrhun- 
dert.    W.  DILTHEY.    Zweite  Halfte.    Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  V,  3,  pp.  337-400. 

D.  begins  this  second  half  of  his  paper  by  discussing  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  movement,  more  especially  in  Germany,  which  preceded 
the  Reformation.  This  movement  of  the  Reformation  he  regards,  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  church  history  or  the  history  of  dogma,  but  as 
an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  intellectual  processes  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  importance  here  is  how  a  universalistic  theism  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  became  victorious  in  all  Europe ;  how  a 
new  ideal  of  life  arose  out  of  the  changed  conditions  of  society.  In 
this  condition  of  things  lies  the  beginning  of  a  new  theology,  freed  from 
scholastic  speculation,  and  founded  on  experience  and  the  Christian 
literature.  In  inner  experience  and  the  critical  history  of  Christianity 
this  new  theology  has  had  its  foundation  until  to-day.  Through  this 
theology  insight  into  the  moral  autonomy  of  man  has  gradually  been 
won.  Erasmus,  the  Voltaire  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  treated  as  the 
exponent  of  the  new  liberal  direction ;  along  with  him  as  co-workers  on 
the  new  theology  D.  discusses  Reuchlin.  This  same  combination  of 
an  universalistic  theism  with  philological  and  partly  quite  radical  criti- 
cism of  the  sources  of  Christianity,  which  we  find  in  Reuchlin,  is  seen 
further  in  the  Erfurt  Humanists.  The  chief  of  these  was  Konrad  Mudt 
(Mutianus  Rufus).  In  conjunction  with  this  universalistic  theism  there 
was  developed  in  German-speaking  countries  a  new  ideal  of  religious 
life.  In  Italy  the  ascetic  ideal  had  given  way  to  that  of  a  personality 
developed  directly  out  of  man's  natural  dispositions.  Here  was  evolved 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  uomo  universal.  This  is  seen  in  the  auto- 
biography of  Leon  Battista  Alberti  and  in  the  large  outlines  of  the 
person  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  These  men  rest  entirely  on  themselves 
and  strive  to  give  their  natural  being  its  most  perfect  development. 
Rabelais  gives  expression  to  a  related  ideal  in  his  characterization  of  the 
ideal  cloister  in  Gargantua.  In  Pirkheimer  we  have  the  Italian  ideal 
of  the  universal  man  embodied  in  a  genuine  German.  Sebastian  Brant 
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is  the  most  prominent  literary  exponent  of  the  rising  burgher  element 
before  the  time  of  Luther,  viz.  his  Narrenschiff  (1494).  There  is  in 
mankind  not  only  a  continuity  of  advancing  science,  but  also  a  con- 
tinuity of  religious-moral  development.  The  great  changes  in  moral 
life  are  always  joined  with  those  in  religious  life.  History  speaks  as  yet 
nowhere  for  the  ideal  of  a  morality  without  religion.  New  active  will- 
forces  always  arise  in  conjunction  with  ideas  about  the  invisible.  So  it 
was  with  Luther.  He  grasps  his  total  diversity  from  the  mode  of 
thought  as  expressed  in  the  formulae  and  proofs  of  Greek  dogma,  and 
he  frees  himself  from  the  external  apparatus  of  means,  discipline,  and 
works  in  the  Roman  Church.  In  doing  this  there  closes  in  him  the 
profoundest  movement  of  the  middle  ages,  viz.  Franciscan  Christianity 
and  mysticism,  and  in  him  modern  idealism  begins.  Life  is  for  him 
the  chief  thing.  Out  of  experience  arises  all  knowledge  of  our  relation- 
ship to  the  invisible.  The  religious  process  is  in  its  essence  something 
invisible,  inaccessible  to  the  understanding  :  belief.  The  sphere  of  the 
activity  of  belief  is  society  and  its  order.  In  the  name  of  the  new 
Christian  spirit  Luther  demands  a  transformation  of  German  society. 
Zwingli  in  his  philosophical  ideas  is  influenced  largely  by  Plato,  Seneca, 
and  Pico  of  Mirandola.  God  is  for  Zwingli,  in  the  spirit  of  Pico, 
panentheistically  the  only  Being,  the  all-embracing  Good.  Zwingli  can 
adopt  the  formula  of  the  Eleatics,  "All  is  one."  The  panentheistic 
determinism  of  Zwingli  is  derived  from  the  Stoic  philosophy  through 
Seneca.  In  the  time  of  the  reformers  were  developed  both  of  the  chief 
directions  in  theology,  viz.  the  rationalistic  and  transcendental,  which 
in  the  following  centuries  were  to  divide  the  supremacy  with  orthodoxy. 
Erasmus  is  the  founder  of  theological  rationalism ;  the  modern  spec- 
ulative or  transcendental  direction  is  a  development  of  mysticism.  Out 
of  this  revolutionary  chaos  arose  Sebastian  Franck,  a  writer  of  genius. 
In  his  Universal  History  he  adopts  the  standpoint  of  universalistic 
theism  or  panentheism,  which  at  that  time  was  the  highest  and  freest 
element  in  European  culture.  He  conceives  of  God,  like  Zwingli,  as 
the  all-efficient  Good.  God  is  without  will-effect  or  desire.  Nature  is 
nothing  but  the  force  implanted  by  God  in  everything  both  to  act  and 
to  be  acted  upon.  The  religious  and  philosophical  consciousness  of 
absolute  dependence,  Sebastian  Franck  finds  compatible  with  the  moral 
freedom  of  man.  The  divinity,  itself  without  effect,  without  time,  a 
working  force,  becomes  will  only  in  man.  In  this  will  the  force  expends 
itself  in  time  and  is  subject  to  effect.  The  will  is  free  in  its  choice,  but 
its  operation  in  the  world  is  conditioned  through  the  force  of  God,  who 
determines  the  world's  complex.  The  divine  force  employs  every  de- 
termination of  will  for  good.  Out  of  the  reciprocal  activity  of  the  divine 
force  and  the  free  individual  human  will,  arises  the  complex  of  history. 
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Die  Erkenntnisslehre  Kanfs.     R.  SCHELLWIEN,  Z.  f.  Ph.,  C,  2, 
pp.  226-232. 

The  Kantian  philosophy  has  two  fundamental  propositions  :  ( i )  that 
all  our  knowledge  begins  with  sense  experience,  and  (2)  that  objects  are 
only  mediated  through  sensations.  The  highest  principle  of  knowledge 
is  the  unity  of  self-consciousness  in  which  I  am  conscious  of  a  necessary 
synthesis  a  priori,  through  which  all  the  given  states  of  consciousness 
are  brought  under  an  original  synthetic  unity  of  apperception  without 
which  they  would  not  be  mine.  Kant  saw  clearly  that  our  consciousness 
is  completely  determined  on  one  side  by  external  forces  acting  upon 
our  sense  organs,  and  that  it  supposes  on  the  other  hand  a  reaction 
proceeding  wholly  from  the  subject.  He  hoped  to  explain  sense  expe- 
rience as  a  compound  of  these  two  moments.  This  S.  holds  contra- 
dictory and  impossible.  The  subject  must  remain  identical  with  itself 
and  hence  cannot  have  any  relations  to  anything  foreign  to  it,  nor  can 
the  effect  of  external  things  acting  upon  the  sense  organs  be  connected 
with  anything  a  priori.  It  follows,  then,  that  consciousness  is  entirely 
active  and  creative,  produces  its  own  object ;  the  sensibility,  however, 
through  which  alone  we  receive  impressions  is  completely  unconscious 
and  the  necessary  presupposition  of  consciousness,  yet  not  an  element  of 
it.  Since  our  consciousness  constructs  its  objects  with  necessity  accord- 
ing to  the  impressions  which  the  sensibility  receives,  this  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  dialectic  movement  in  which  knowledge  continually  places 
itself  in  opposition  to  lack  of  knowledge  (Nichtwissen)  and  takes  up 
this  opposition  into  itself.  For  us,  the  knowledge,  the  creative  identity, 
is  second,  while  in  reality  it  is  the  first.  Our  consciousness  cannot  be 
partly  a  priori  and  partly  a  posteriori,  nor  one  of  the  two,  but  must 
be  both  at  once,  and  each  entirely.  It  is  entirely  a  priori  because  it 
is  creative,  and  entirely  a  posteriori  because  it  is  reproductive.  Both 
elements  belong  necessarily  to  the  movement  out  of  which  our  con- 
sciousness constantly  proceeds.  Kant  himself  maintained  that  a  sense 
object  must  be  given  to  the  human  understanding,  but  left  it  problemat- 
ical whether  there  might  not  be  another  understanding,  —  perhaps  the 
Divine,  —  which  produces  its  own  objects.  But  if  the  human  under- 
standing does  not  produce  its  objects,  and  can  only  receive  them  from 
without,  it  must  stand  within  the  bounds  of  natural  causality,  and  the 
objects  would  be  only  a  result  of  the  stimulation  of  its  sensory  mode  of 
existence,  which  indeed  must  correspond  to  the  human  organization,  but 
can  lay  no  claim  to  universality.  On  the  other  hand,  a  consciousness 
that  produces  the  objects  from  itself  is  absolute  identity ;  it  cannot  be 
different  from  the  thing  in  itself,  for  it  is  the  thing  in  itself,  nor  be 
wanting  in  existence,  for  outside  of  it  there  is  nothing. 
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Das  natiirliche  System  der  Geisteswissenschaften  im  siebzehnten 
Jahrhundcrt.     W.  DILTHEY.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  V,  4,  pp.  480-502. 

The  theologico-metaphysical  system  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
middle  ages  was  overthrown  by  the  reformation  and  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  humanistic  culture,  and  yet  the  new  movement  brought  with  it 
no  standard  of  knowledge  nor  authoritative  church,  but  Europe  was 
filled  with  divisions,  sects,  and  religious  wars.  From  the  necessities  of 
society,  then,  arose  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  scientific  system  which 
furnished  universally  valid  principles  for  the  guidance  of  life  and  the 
conduct  of  society.  This  system  of  natural  religion  and  of  natural  law 
transformed  the  ideas  of  Europe ;  morality  and  art  were  influenced  by 
its  standpoint.  According  to  this  system,  there  lie  in  the  nature  of  man 
conceptions,  uniform  relations,  which  have  always  as  result  the  same 
fundamental  ideas  of  social  life,  order,  moral  laws,  rules  of  beauty,  belief 
in  and  reverence  for  the  Deity.  These  natural  norms  and  conceptions 
in  our  thought,  imagination,  and  social  relations  are  unchangeable  and 
independent  of  the  changes  in  forms  of  culture.  Three  heterogeneous 
standpoints  were  combined  in  producing  this  natural  system  :  the  relig- 
ious, the  Roman  Stoic,  and  that  of  the  new  natural  science.  The  first 
and  strongest  motive  for  the  formation  of  this  system  lay  in  the  division 
of  the  church  into  sects  and  the  state  of  war  into  which  Europe  was 
plunged  as  a  consequence.  The  first  writer  who  gave  expression  to  the 
longing  for  peace,  by  calling  attention  to  what  is  common  to  all  creeds 
and  beliefs,  was  the  Hollander  Coornhert,  born  1522.  Since  each  sect 
professes  to  be  in  possession  of  truth,  he  demanded  toleration  and  a  union 
upon  what  was  common  in  all  creeds.  He  was  devoted  to  humanistic 
studies,  and  was  much  influenced  by  Cicero  and  Seneca.  His  ideas  did 
not  perish  with  him,  but  his  influence  is  shown  in  both  contemporane- 
ous and  subsequent  writers  in  the  Netherlands  who  emphasized  his  posi- 
tions and  pointed  out  that  the  life  of  man  does  not  depend  upon  the 
subtilities  with  which  scholars  are  engaged.  Among  these  writers  were 
Koolhaes,  the  Chancellor  Oldenbarneveldt,  and  Arminius.  These  seeds 
of  truth  found  a  favorable  soil  in  England.  Hooker  founds  the  princi- 
ples of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  not  upon  authority,  but  upon  reason,  and 
deprecates  all  theological  controversies.  Chillingworth,  More  (in  his 
Utopia),  emphasize  the  idea  of  a  natural  theology.  But  this  thought  of 
natural  religion,  and  that  of  a  fundamental  truth  which  is  common  to 
all  religions,  may  not  seem  identical.  The  connecting  thought  is  that  of 
the  rationality  of  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  religions.  And  this 
rationality  presupposes  the  conception  of  an  innate  supply  of  moral  and 
religious  ideas.  Such  theories  never  died  out  in  Europe,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Thomas  Aquinas  as  well  as  in  Melancthon  and  Luther.  But 
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what  was  now  decisive  was  that  this  theory  of  innate  ideas  now  entered 
into  union  with  the  conviction,  that  exactly  in  what  is  common  to  all 
religions  is  contained  that  which  is  essential  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. Here  we  see  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  ideas  which  were  due  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  in  the  Netherlands. 

Causa  S2ii,  causa  prima  et  causa  essendi.    B.  SELIGKOWITZ.    A.  f . 
G.  Ph.,  V,  3,  pp.  322-336. 

Schopenhauer  in  his  Satz  vom  zureichenden  Grunde  (S.  32,  3te  Aufl.), 
in  identifying  Spinoza's  causa  sui  with  causa  prima,  confuses  two  no- 
tions. The  notion  causa  sui  with  Spinoza  presents  many  difficulties. 
Hegel  developed  the  notion  and  built  his  system  on  it,  by  creating  out 
of  it  the  notion  of  evolution.  Spinoza,  however,  gives  this  notion  an 
entirely  different  meaning.  He  defines  causa  sui  as  that  cuius  essentia 
involvit  existentiam.  The  determination  of  this  notion,  then,  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  inseparability  of  essence  and  existence.  In  the 
interpretation  of  the  notion  of  substance,  which  is  determined  by  causa 
sui,  there  are  two  possibilities  :  either  the  inner  character  of  substance 
is  fixed  and  unchangeable,  on  all  sides  from  eternity  complete  and 
accordingly  incapable  of  further  development,  or  we  must  regard  it  as 
living  and  capable  of  development.  Spinoza  seems  to  take  the  first 
view,  which  involves  the  difficult  question,  how  essence,  then,  can  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  existence,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  his 
premise,  essence  can  at  no  time  be  conceived  without  existence.  A 
further  difficulty  is  how  substance  comes  to  let  both  the  attributes  of 
extensio  and  cogitatio  go  out  from  infinity  and  pass  over  into  modi ;  the 
more  so,  as  the  system  admits  of  no  consequent  development.  Scho- 
penhauer, by  bringing  together  the  two  notions  causa  sui  and  causa 
prima,  which  Spinoza  sharply  distinguished,  creates  a  new  difficulty,  in 
that  he  applies  contradictio  in  adiecto  of  the  causa  prima  also  to  causa 
sui.  L.  Busse  characterizes  Spinoza's  essence  and  existence  as  parallel 
with  Kant's  '  Sein  an  sich  '  and  '  Erscheinungen' ;  the  author  goes  a  step 
further.  He  asserts  that  the  causa  ultima  or  conditio  sine  qua  non  of 
Spinoza  in  point  of  the  validity  of  this  notion  corresponds  to  the  Kant- 
ian category  of  causality.  If  with  Spinoza  we  deny  to  substance  all 
self-consciousness,  all  living  personality  which  works  toward  an  end, 
there  remain  in  re  the  relationship  between  world  and  substance,  as 
above,  two  possibilities  :  either  the  essential  character  of  God  is  fixed 
and  unchangeable,  in  all  directions  from  eternity  complete,  or  it  is  living, 
changeable,  and  capable  of  development.  The  first  way,  which  Spinoza 
seems  to  take,  would  regard  the  relationship  between  substance  and 
modi  exclusively  as  the  existence  of  a  logical  bond  of  cause  and  conse- 
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quence  between  the  ' Seinsmomenten  '  of  substance.  Accordingly,  there 
would  be  neither  in  substance  nor  in  modi  a  principle  of  change.  The 
second  view  conflicts  with  a  formalistic  explanation  of  substance  in  Spi- 
noza's system.  There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  this  difficulty.  As  Scho- 
penhauer employs  the  will  as  the  creative  principle  in  the  world,  while 
in  and  for  itself  it  is  fixed  and  unchangeable,  so  with  Spinoza  the  think- 
ing understanding.  Schopenhauer  (id.,  S.  32)  in  his  criticism  of  Wolfs 
notion  of  causa  essendi  is  under  a  further  misunderstanding.  This  criti- 
cism is  seen  to  be  erroneous,  when  we  translate  into  Wolfian  language 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.  Wolf  in  his  ontology  teaches 
that  simple  substances  are  endowed  with  forces.  Every  force  consists 
in  the  continuous  tendency  to  work,  to  produce  change ;  the  essence  of 
simple  substances  consists  in  activity.  These  force-units,  which  are  the 
vehicles  of  objective  reality,  from  the  fact  of  being  indivisible  and  unex- 
tended,  are  to  be  identified  neither  with  the  property  of  extension  nor 
with  that  of  motion.  The  specific  character  of  the  reacting  of  force- 
units  Wolf  conceived  as  causa  essendi. 


Des  NIC.    Tetens   Stellung  in   der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic. 
M.  DESSOIR.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XVI,  3,  pp.  355-368. 

Many  contradictory  world-conceptions  obtained  following  during  the 
time  in  which  Tetens  wrote.  Central  among  these  was  that  of  the 
Wolfian  school,  opposed  by  the  Empiricists  and  the  theological  Crusians, 
and  surrounded  by  the  Eclectics,  Materialists,  Skeptics,  and  Popular- 
philosophers.  Tetens  is  distinguished  from  the  Leibnitz-Wolfian  school 
by  his  treatment  of  sensation,  presentation,  and  the  '  faculties.'  He 
accepts  'unperceived  presentations'  as  the  active  source  of  psychical  life, 
but  restricts  the  term  'presentation '  to  "  traces  remaining  after  the  occur- 
rence of  changes  in  soul-life,  and  relating  to  those  changes."  Memory- 
images  are  included  ;  but  states  of  feeling,  as  such,  are  not  presentations, 
though  they  become  so  through  their  results.  While  the  common 
notion  reduced  all  psychical  phenomena  to  presentations,  and  yet 
named  several  '  chief  psychical  states,'  Tetens  rested  his  classification 
of  faculties  on  no  distinction  of  important  states,  but  on  the  double 
power  of  the  soul,  receptivity  and  spontaneous  activity.  Instead  of 
thinking  and  representing,  he  put  forward  willing  and  knowing  as  the 
forms  of  spontaneity,  knowledge  including  both  thought  and  representa- 
tion. He  neglected  Wolfs  doctrine  of  after-images,  and  substituted 
conclusions  of  his  own,  which  anticipate  the  result  of  recent  physiolo- 
gists. His  work  is  characterized  by  careful  observation  and  research 
instead  of  by  verbal  subtleties  ;  and  when  he  did  not  differ  from  current 
conceptions,  he  rendered  them  more  exact  and  significant.  With  the 
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Eclectics  Tetens  had  little  in  common,  rejecting  their  limitless  glorifica- 
tion of  the  emotions,  particularly  the  moral  sense,  neglecting  their  favorite 
inquiries  into  animal  psychology  and  the  life-force,  and  keeping  clear  of 
their  tone  of  sentimentality  and  their  overestimate  of  English  philoso- 
phy. He  took  a  step  forward  in  the  theory  of  feeling,  distinguishing  by 
the  term  'sensation'  that  which  has  objective  reference,  while  'feeling' 
referred  to  that  "  beyond  which  I  know  nothing  except  that  it  is  a 
change  in  me."  Above  all,  he  pointed  out  the  weakness  of  the  attempt 
made  by  English  philosophers  to  explain  all  psychical  processes  by  the 
laws  of  association.  Tetens  held  himself  aloof  from  the  theological 
discussions  of  Riidiger  and  Crusius,  but  he  developed  the  former's 
Empiricism,  and  his  epistemology  recalls  the  latter's  distinction  between 
the  synthetic  and  the  analytic  functions,  with  the  relating  of  phenomena 
through  the  causal  nexus  as  an  example  of  synthesis.  In  discussing  the 
problem  of  time  and  the  outer  world,  Tetens  pointed  out  the  inadmissi- 
bility  of  the  appeal  made  by  the  Popular-philosophy  to  the  judgments 
of  common  sense.  Against  the  Skeptics,  he  used  in  Wolfian  fashion  the 
Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  with  the  result  of  falling  into  the  usual 
confusion  between  cause  and  reason.  He  was  more  successful  in  com- 
bating the  Materialists,  whose  identification  of  psychical  processes  with 
movements  in  the  brain  he  declared  to  escape  all  tests  and  to  be  worth- 
less as  an  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  Kantian  doctrines  concerning 
time  and  space  and  the  a  priori  forms  lay  before  Tetens  as  he  wrote  his 
chief  work,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Philosophische  Versuche  had 
a  reciprocal  influence  upon  Kant  himself.  The  relation  between  the 
two  philosophers  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  Tetens  gave  to  epistemological 
considerations  a  far  more  independent  place  than  they  had  hitherto 
gained.  He  inquired  after  the  conditions  of  experience  ;  and  if  his 
results  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  Kant,  it  is  evident  that  his 
aim  was  the  same.  Both  philosophers  recognized  the  same  distinction 
between  understanding  and  sensibility,  and  Tetens  was  in  advance  of  the 
K.  d.  r.  V.  in  denying  the  possibility  of  grounding  knowledge  of  phenom- 
ena in  sensibility,  and  knowledge  of  things  in  pure  reason.  While  Tetens 
held  regularity  in  the  succession  of  phenomena  to  be  a  priori,  Kant 
allowed  apriority  only  to  the  concept  of  cause  in  general.  In  his  doc- 
trine of  time  and  space  Tetens  was  much  behind  Kant,  being  unable  to 
free  himself  from  the  notion  that  these  were  determined  by  relations  of 
presentations,  although,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Criticism,  only  the 
boundaries  of  an  already  given  time  and  space  are  so  determined. 
Tetens  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  a  keen  and  able  thinker.  His  place 
in  the  history  of  philosophical  schools  is  that  of  an  anti-materialistic 
Empiricist  with  critical  inclinations. 
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Noch  ein  Wort  ilber  die  Abfassungszeit  des  platonischen  Thedtct. 
E.  ZELLER.     A.  f.  G.  Ph.,  V,  3,  pp.  289-301. 

Z.  had  treated  this  subject  in  the  Archiv,  IV,  189  ff.  In  reply  to  this 
E.  Rohde  published  an  article  in  Philologus  N.  P.,  IV,  1-12.  The 
present  article  is  written  in  reply  to  Rohde.  The  one  point  taken  up 
for  consideration  is  Theait.  1 74  E  f.,  where  Plato  speaks  of  people  who 
boast  of  twenty-five  ancestors  and  who  trace  their  genealogy  back  to 
Herakles,  the  son  of  Amphitryon.  From  this  and  even  1 74  D,  Rohde 
tries  to  show  that  the  Theaitetos  must  be  later  than  the  Euagoras  of 
Isokrates.  Bergk  and  Rohde  see  in  the  man  with  twenty-five  ancestors 
a  Spartan  king.  In  order  to  make  use  of  the  passage  in  this  way  Z. 
says  three  conditions  must  first  be  fulfilled  :  i )  we  must  know  whether 
the  king  here  mentioned  speaks  really  of  twenty-five  ancestors,  and 
whether  he  does  not  reckon  himself  as  the  twenty-fifth  from  Herakles  ; 
2)  we  must  be  able  to  say  whether,  amongst  the  twenty-five  ancestors, 
Amphitryon  is  counted  or  not ;  3)  we  must  be  in  possession  of  the  list 
of  ancestors  on  which  the  king  based  his  count.  Of  these  three  points 
not  one  can  be  fixed  with  certainty.  This  had  been  proven  of  the  first 
two  points  by  Z.  in  Ar.  IV,  201  f.  He  asks  in  reference  to  3)  whether 
we  can  restore  the  list  from  the  catalogues  of  Spartan  kings,  furnished 
us  by  Pausanias  and  Herodotus.  Z.  answers  this  negatively,  and  points 
out  that  the  lists  of  Pausanias  and  Herodotus,  in  some  instances  deci- 
sive for  the  reckoning  of  the  -n-poyovoi,  contradict  each  other.  Z.  be- 
lieves the  king  here  referred  to  is  Agesipolis  I,  of  whose  twenty-five 
predecessors,  from  and  including  Herakles,  twenty-two  were  his  direct 
ancestors,  and  of  the  remaining  three,  two  were  brothers,  and  one  a 
brother's  son  of  a  direct  ancestor.  After  an  investigation  of  the  notion 
Trpo'yovos,  in  which  Z.  shows  it  to  mean  both  predecessor  in  office  and 
forefather,  he  says  that  from  this  passage  of  the  Theaitetos,  taken  by 
itself,  the  date  of  composition  cannot  be  determined,  because  too  many 
doubtful  hypotheses  must  be  associated  with  it.  It  can  be  of  weight 
only  when  taken  with  other  less  doubtful  evidences  of  the  date.  The 
probable  date,  as  Z.  believes  he  has  elsewhere  proven,  and  which  is  in 
harmony  with  this  passage,  is  391  B.C.,  in  the  time  of  Agesipolis  I. 
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